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Som CoNsERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WILBUR MILLS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us this 
afternoon our friend and colleague, Mr. Wilbur Mills, of Arkansas, 
who would like to discuss with us the Soil Conservation Service. We 
are familiar with the outstanding work he has done on his own com- 
mittee. As his appearance indicates and as most people know, the 
working Members of Congress have a diversified interest. We are 
pleased to have you with us, Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Mitts. I am Wilbur Mills, Second Congressional District of 
Arkansas. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity of being before you. I 
think I should call your attention to the Fact that it is my first ap- 
pearance before your subcommittee in the years I have been in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WuitteNn. May I interrupt you to say that it is not the first 
time you have talked to us about certain matters, all of which we have 
appreciated because of the community of interest. 

Mr. Mitts. It has long been my belief that good permanently pro- 
ductive land is the basis of our wealth, our health, our happiness, and 
our peace—here and abroad. I am, therefore, vitally concerned with 
the consideration being given by this committee to the appropriation 
for Soil Conservation Service for its assistance to soil conservation 
districts. 

This past fall while traveling over the congressional district I repre- 
sent, I talked to many people—farmers, public officials, businessmen, 
and others—about farm problems. I found that all were interested 
in price supports and acreage allotments, declining farm incomes, 
exports, and the many other facets of our farm economy. They were 
also concerned with the work they are doing in their soil conservation 
districts. 

As you gentlemen know, a soil conservation district is a local unit of 
State government through which the farmer and his Government 
become partners in solving soil and water conservation problems on 
the land. Farmers recognize in the soil conservation district the 
opportunity to handle and work out their own problems. Local, State, 
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and Federal governments—representing all of the people—recognize 
in the soil conservation district the best means yet developed to co- 
operate and effectively assist in this vital work. Each group is de- 
pendent upon the other. Cooperative action is essential to the com- 
mon end. 

I found that farmers have done a great deal of wonderful conserva- 
tion work. However, I found that considerable more work could have 
been done had there been more technical assistance available. In every 
county in my area I found some farmers delaying or deferring con- 
servation installations because they could not get needed assistance 
from the local Soil Conservation Service technicians. 

This was disturbing to me, so I looked into the situation in detail. 
I learned that this condition was not confined to my locality alone, but 
was common throughout Arkansas and other States throughout the 
Nation. The reason is simple. The Soil Conservation Service is 
doing efficient and effective. work. The demands for technical assist- 
ance from the Soil Conservation Service, however, are considerably in 
excess of its resources. 

I learned that up until about 1950 the Soil Conservation Service 
in Arkansas had been able to service soil conservation district co- 
operators reasonably well. In 1950 expanded district operations in 
the delta portions of Arkansas became necessary to meet requests for 
technical services on drainage and irrigation. 

In 1951 this Service was assigned new and heavy responsibilities 
under the agricultural conservation program. To further complicate 
the problem, the prolonged and unprecedented droughts of 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 resulted in even greater demands for technical assistance 
on the time-consuming mechanical practices. More recently, new re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the soil and water conservation loan 
program were given this Service. It may be of interest that for the 
31 Eastern States to which this new program was broadened, Arkan- 
sas, at last report, was leading the Nation in the number of soil and 
water conservation loans. Virtually all of these in Arkansas were 
serviced by the Soil Conservation Service. 

I believe, and I am sure this committee believes, that a strong tech- 
nical foundation is highly important to both the agricultural conserva- 
tion program and the soil and water conservation loans program. I 
believe, too, that it is highly important for this responsibility to con- 
tinue to be assigned to the Soil Conservation Service. I appreciate 
the fact that soil and water conservation cost sharing and loans are 
effective tools for helping to implement the local program of soil con- 
servation districts. 

Several years ago you gentlemen on this committee made provision 
for financing the SCS costs of the technical servicing of the agricul- 
tural conservation program through the 5 percent transfer language 
in the ACP appropriation item. And I know that you have had to 
fight to keep the 5 percent transfer language for the SCS as you wrote 
it. I want to compliment you for your efforts and determination in 
this respect. I am sure you are aware, too, that the actual transfers 
have not been adequate to cover the full costs of technical services to 
ACP. In fact, the last figures I saw indicated that about one-third 
of these costs are being financed out of funds appropriated for assist- 
ing soil conservation districts. 
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It is my understanding that the technical servicing of the soil and 
water conservation loans is being financed fully out of funds appro- 
priated for assisting soil conservation districts. 

At the same time, and during the same period, the number of farm- 
ers cooperating with districts has been continually increasing. All 
told, the SCS workload has increased steadily over the years while 
resources available to SCS have not kept pace. 

While the workload has been increasing, the amount of technical 
assistance that could be financed from the assistance to districts item 
has been going down. In 1950 the assistance to districts appropria- 
tion item financed slightly over 5 man-years of technical help for the 
average soil conservation district in the United States. This year 
the funds available under this item are providing slightly less than 4 
man-years of technical help for the average district. 

There are two major responsible factors for this situation. One is 
the fact that the number of soil conservation districts is constantly in- 
creasing. The other is the fact that, like everything else, a dollar 
won’t buy as much technical assistance today as it would in 1950. 

I want you gentlemen of this committee to know that I appreciate 
fully the circumstances under which you have had to function in this 
respect during the last few years. For each of the last 3 years the 
budget requests from the Department of Agriculture and the Budget 
Bureau have provided less money for assisting districts. Thanks to 
the vigorous effort of the members of this committee such cuts have 
been restored each year. But, the fact remains that it has taken your 
full effort and influence to hold together the basic elements of our 
national soil and water conservation program. 

You have successfully prevented the soil conservation district pro- 
gram from being seriously weakened. You have been forced to fight 
to keep what we had, when we should have been stepping up our 
efforts. 

Now, after 3 years of persistence along those lines, the administra- 
tion is recommending a token increase for assisting soil conservation 
districts. My complaint about this budget recommendation for next 
year is that a token increase is not enough. Now that the Bureau of 
the Budget has belatedly recognized this need, I want to urge this com- 
mittee to go ahead and really step up the resources available for as- 
sisting soil conservation districts in 1957. 

I learn from the Bureau of the Budget message that this year the 
Budget is suggesting for this particular program that I am talking 
about, namely, the conservation district program, an appropriation 
that amounts to about $2,165,000 more than we had available in this 
present fiscal year. 

I asked for a breakdown of this figure to see whether or not some 
of these overpressed older districts in my own area would be able 
to receive some additional money for purposes of employing additional 
technicians, and was told that $846,500 of the amount is for new 
districts. That is fine and we are all for that. 

Four hundred and seventy-seven thousand six hundred dollars 
is for assisting this pilot low-income program that the Secretary 
brought to our attention last year; $724,165 is for technical assistance 
in the southern plains area, the Dust Bowl. That would not include 
my own particular area. 
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Two hundred and eight thousand three hundred and fifty-five dol- 
lars would be for publishing soil survey reports. So I find in the 
budget for this year no additional money recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget for these old districts, that is, for technical assistance 
within these old districts. That disturbs me because I made a very 
careful survey awhile back, and I found that actually the district 
supervisors of these soil conservation districts were telling me that 
they could use as much as 50 percent additional technical assistance; 
that there was a great backlog of applications for the farm planning. 

In many counties of the district, the people working for Soil Con- 
servation Service are devoting practically all their time, if not all, 
to water loans and in connection with the construction of dams that 
are built for water storage on livestock farms. These things are 
desirable and good. However, the Soil Conservation Service, as I 
understand it, is intended to be concerned with overall planning as its 
primary work. We do not want-that work to lag as much as it has 
in the past. 

So I feel, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, since the 
Bureau of the Budget has given recognition to the fact that there 
should be some increase in funds available for these soil conservation 
districts technical assistants, that the committee is justified in going 
beyond the Bureau of the Budget. 

I have before me, and I think it reflects a true picture, Mr. Chair- 
man, the January 31, 1956, issue of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. This publication indicates just what has 
been happening in the last 3 years. Of course, it would have been 
much worse, as I have said, except for the steadfast efforts of this 
committee to keep the Soil Conservation Service at least in reasonable 
step with some of the other agencies within the Department of 
Agriculture. 

If you look at the comparison of 1953 appropriations and 1957 
budget requests, you notice that payments to the States under the 
Extension Service will have increased by 95 percent in that period 
of time. 

You notice that payments to the Washington office of the Extension 
Service will have increased by 313 percent, provided you give them 
what is asked for in the 1957 budget. ‘ 

Then we pass to agricultural research, salaries and expenses. These 
appropriations will have increased in that period of time by 38 percent. 

Conservation research and soil and water will have increased by 
36 percent. This is still in the Agricultural Research Service. 

The State experimental stations will have received 138 percent more 
in that period of time. 

Then we look at the Soil Conservation Service, the conservation 
district item I am talking about. That has been increased since 1953 
over the years up to and including the 1957 budget, by $4,215,000, 
and that represents a 7 percent increase. 

Now, of that $4,215,000, this publication says that $3,750,000 has 
been necessary to meet pay increases of these employees that the 
Congress itself has voted. 

To me, of all this work, much as I favor these programs within the 
Department of Agriculture, I feel that in the long run our farmers get 
more benefit out of the technical assistance that the Soil Conservation 
Service gives them through the soil conservation districts than they 
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get from these other programs. I think that we have been fighting a 
good fight in behalf of conservation but now that we have perhaps a 
little bit more cooperation from the Bureau of the Budget than we 
have had the past 8 years when the Bureau was always recommending 
a reduction in these funds, that we might take it to mean that now is 
the time to go forward with the program in accordance with the needs 
that exist. 

I want you gentlemen to know that in Arkansas we need and can 
make effective use of 50 percent more funds for assisting districts. I 
know this is so because I have looked into the situation in detail in the 
Second Congressional District and for the entire State of Arkansas. 

I, too, am concerned with a balanced budget for the Federal Govern- 
ment. But with current proposals being made for increases for 
help to foreign countries, I think it is appropriate for us to weigh them 
in connection with the needs for increasing this program of assisting 
the people of our own country in taking care of our vital soil and water 
resources. 

This, gentlemen, is the story I wanted to bring before you. The 
farmers in Arkansas stand ready to make further great strides in the 
conservation effort. I am reliably informed that this is also true 
of most other States. As I have said previously, the soil conservation 
district movement is a partnership arrangement. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should do its part in this cooperative endeavor. 

I firmly believe that the Congress should recognize this need and 
provide a substantial increase for the technical assistance of the 
Soil Conservation Service to soil conservation districts. Farmers 
want more of this type of assistance. Few better investments can be 
found anywhere. 

I don’t know how far this committee will feel it can go in increasing 
the appropriation for assisting districts over the 1957 budget estimates 
submitted by the administration. I repeat that, in Arkansas, farmers 
need a 50 percent increase. If that much of an increase is impractical 
this year, I urge your committe to add a minimum of $10 million to the 
administration budget estimates for assisting soil conservation districts 
in 1957. 

While I have this opportunity, I want to leave with members of this 
committee some of my views about a soil bank program. 

I hope that in authorizing such a program, the Congress will insure 
that soil and water conservation work done under it will be admin- 
istered in a manner to accomplish maximum effective permanent con- 
servation on the land. 

_ At the insistence of this committee in years past, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service was made responsible for the technical phases of the 
agricultural conservation program. Under this arrangement, much 
progress has been made in getting permanent conservation established 
with ACP funds. I think that the Congress should insist that similar 
procedures be used for coordinating the conservation provisions of a 
soil bank program with already going conservation activities. 

For example, I think it is absolutely essential that farmers who are 
converting cropland to grass or trees should have technical help avail- 
able in determining whether the land is suited for such use. Further- 
more, fields that are converted to grass should certainly be seeded 
with adapted species that will do a conservation job on the particular 
land involved. 
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I am mentioning my thinking in this respect before this committee 
because it has a direct bearing « on your actions when the time comes 
for considering appropr iations fora soil bank program. When such 
considerations are before you, I urge you to make provision for finane- 
ing the technical phases of soil and water conservation work under a 
soil bank program so that the Soil Conservation Service will be able 
to provide the necessary technical services without sacrificing their 
present basic efforts. 

Mr. Wuirten. I would like to say this, Mr. Mills: 

We appreciate very much your statement. It follows the general 
feelings of this committee. Actually in the field of agriculture, we 
have what amounts to three programs. We have a research program 
where we seek answers, and we have the Extension Service, whose job 
it is to disseminate and make available the information that we have. 

Then we have the action programs. For a number of years this com- 
mittee has taken strong exception to the budget’s efforts to cut down 
action programs and to strengthen the others. Our feelings have not 
been opposed to strengthening of the others, but the only purpose of 
getting research information “and the only purpose in disseminating 
it is to get it used. 

The Soil Conservation Service is one of the most important action 
programs which we have. I noticed the figures which you give, and 
they are in line with what you have been nice enough to give us credit 
for. Practically all the increases that you have referred to have come 
from the efforts of this committee and -_ Congress. 

Almost without exception, every year for the last few years the 
old districts have had to contribute a sail of their funds to provide 
technical assistance for the new districts. 

Mr. Miuus. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the way it comes from the Budget Bureau. 
We on this committee have attempted to add sufficient money to at 
least leave the old districts where they were and to provide funds 
for new districts. 

We have recessed our hearings until we can see what form or shape 
the so-called new farm bill will take. It is my feeling that, if there 
is going to be any substantial soil programs or payments, it should 
be considered in connection with existing mechanical devices for mak- 
ng it work. 

I do not see that soil banks or soil conservation programs are any 
substitute for price, volume or reduced costs; pot other folks seem to 
think it is an answer to the price squeeze. I do not see that. But, 
whatever the basis is, I hope we on this subcommittee can give real 
thought to trying to channel it into an existing arrangement so that 
the country and the farmer will get the maximum benefit. 

Mr. Mitis. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to clearly show that 
it is my own belief that the farmers of the country owe much that they 
have to the me mbership of this committee for the fine work you have 
done in promoting the interests of agriculture. 

I know of no committee, no members of the Congress, who have 
rendered more outstanding service to the farmer. I know that your 
work in that connection has been the main resistance against reduc- 
tions in this program in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget each year appears 
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Certainly, since they have now awakened to the need for a little 
more here, perhaps we will be able to get that which is needed. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you for those statements, and I am sure we 
will give our best attention to them. 

Mr. Mitis. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Sor CONSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENETATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Wurrren. Next we have our colleague, Mr. Matthews, of 
Florida. We will be pore to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much making 
this statement about our Soil C onservation Service appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1957. The appropriations for Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for the present fiscal vear, as I understand, is $59,300,000. 

Our people-in Florida who have done such a wonderful job in soil 
conservation have told°me that the minimum needs next year are 
$71,300,000. I urge the committee to grant this recommended amount, 
because I believe it will be money put to good usage. 

I should like to point out a peculiar situation in Florida, where, 
because of our flat topography, we do not have, I believe, as generous 
portion of soil-conservation funds as are actually needed. 

I realize that this is a problem that does not concern the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but I am hopeful that the rather complicated 
formula, which I admit may be to a certain extent necessary, of our 
Soil Conservation Service, may be made more reliable in order to 

satisfy the particular needs of my own State of Florida. 

We do not have the tremendously dry areas in our State that we 
find in certain sections of the country, but in recent years we have had 
severe drought conditions, and we have other conservation needs 
which are just as important to our section of the country as the other 
needs are in other areas of our republic. We particularly need water 
conservation and soil enrichment. 

Florida in fiscal 1956 received $998,000 as her share of soil-conserva- 
tion appropriations, and my friends interested in the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service tell me that the minimum next year is needed in the 
amount of $1,343,000. 

I hope that Florida gets her equitable share of the appropriations. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Thank you, Mr. Matthews for coming before our 
committee on this subject. We appreciate your continued interest in 
these agricultural matters. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NATIONAL SEED STORAGE F'AcmLiry 
WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Wuirren. Next we have our colleague, Mrs. Gracie Pfost. 

We will be delighted to hear from you at this time, Mrs, Pfost. 

Mrs. Prosr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Gracie Pfost, and I am a Member of Congress from Idaho. I 
am here to support the budget request of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for funds for the construction of a national seed storage facility. 

As you may know, Canyon County, Idaho, my home county, is the 
foremost seed-producing area of the Nation. The State of Idaho, and 
particularly the southwestern section, has become known as the cradle 
of the vegetable industry, because of its important role in growing 
seeds for a substantial portion of the Nation’s vegetables, which in- 
clude pea, bean, hybrid sweet corn, onion, carrot, lettuce, turnip, ruta- 
baga, parsnip, and other seed. Almost every major seed company in 
the United States maintains growing stations, research centers, or 
breeding stations, or all three, within the State. 

For an even longer period, Idaho has been a leading producer of 
quality alfalfa, clover , wheat, oats, barley, and grass seeds. So our 
reputation in the seed field is well established. 

As you know, organized plant breeding began only about 50 years 
ago, and has steadily grown in importance. Constant improvement 
of plants is becoming more and more essential in modern agriculture. 

The breeding of new varieties to meet specific problems besetting 
farmers is a long, drawn out, and tedious process. It depends in a 
large part on adequate stocks of many different kinds of plants, 
both foreign and native, and both wild and cultivated. 

Although these plants may in themselves have little agricultural 
value, they often contain important genetic characters that breeders 
can use in building commercial varieties. These plants come from 
all over the world and in order to have them when needed, there must be 

a way to preserve the seed. 

Down through the years we have lost large numbers of introductions 
and of discontinued commercial varieties of seed through lack of a 
systematic plan for their preservation. Many examples could be cited, 
including alfalfa, open-pollinated corn, cotton, and soybeans. In 
some cases, the material can never be replaced. 

The National Seed Storage Laboratory would provide adequate seed 
storage to make it possible to replenish the seed at less frequent in- 
tervals. The main laboratory emphasis would be on the preservation 
of seedstock for future use rather than as present working tools. 
Breeding material for all seed plants would be included and “will be 
available to all plant breeders. 

It is obvious that the establishment of such a facility would be of 
tremendous value to the seed-growing industry of my home county 
and State. 

My first purpose in appearing before this committee is to do every- 
thing I can to assure that funds for the Labor: atory be included in the 
bill which the committee reports to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration. 
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My second purpose, and I would not be frank if I did not admit 
it, is to make a case for location of the Laboratory in southwestern 
Idaho. 

I have been told by Department of Agriculture officials that if. and 
when the facility is made possible, the Department has made a tenta- 
tive decision to locate it in Fort Collins, Colo., where officials of the 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College have offered coopera- 
tion. 

Colorado is a fine State, and I have the greatest respect for it. 
However, in my opinion it is eminently unfair to make a final decision 
on the location of such an important facility as a National Seed Stor- 
age Laboratory without giving other areas, which are equally well 
equipped to support such a Laboratory, an opportunity to present 
their case. 

In southwestern Idaho we have the necessary environment for the 
Laboratory : 

1. Atmospheric conditions are perfect for seed storage. Our mild, 
dry. climate allows for perfect control of humidity which is essential 
to seed storage. 

2. Growing conditions are unexcelled. Idaho’s relative freedom 
from plant diseases, insects, hail and drought make our growing condi- 
tions superior to those in Colorado. 

8. Idaho has relatively few insects which affect stored seeds. 

4. Our farmers understand seed production and nearly all replace- 
ments for a seed bank could be grown in our vicinity. 

5. In Canyon County we already have two large experimental 
farms operated by the Department of Agriculture and the University 
of Idaho. Replacement crops could be grown under the supervision 
of this existing organization. Because the experimental farms are 
so close, supervision would be efficient and econmical. There would 
be no guesswork in production as conditions on experimental farms 
would be the same as those on any necessary contracted acreage. 

6. Convenient locations are available. For example, the Nampa 
Industrial Corp. owns approximately 60 acres of land on trackage 
and with good highway access which is available in any size tracts for 
industrial and community development. 

I feel strongly that if and when the Laboratory is authorized, Can- 
yon County, which currently produces nearly 85 percent of the Nation’s 
hybrid corn seed, about 50 percent of all onion seed, 25 percent of let- 
tuce seed, 40 percent of carrot seed, and 25 percent of dwarf lima bean 
seed, should and must be given full and fair consideration as a pos- 
sible location for the Laboratory. 

I should like these facts written into the record here and now, and 
T will also present them, together with some other information which is 
now being coordinated, to the Department if and when the facility is 
authorized. 

Gentlemen, I will appreciate any consideration you can give to these 
facts, as well as to my request that funds for the National Seed Storage 
Laboratory be included in the bill the committee reports to the floor. 

Mr. Witten. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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ELIMINATION OF Star Grass MENACE 
WITNESS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
‘THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Wuirtren. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us our friend 
and my neighbor, Congressman E. C. Gathings, from the State of 
Arkansas, a member of the Agriculture Committee of the House. It 
has been my observation since I have been here that no one is more 
interested in agriculture and no one works harder than our friend and 
colleague. 

Mr. Gathings, we will be glad to have your statement presented to 
our subcommittee. 

Mr. Garuines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here in the interests of an appropriation that has to do with 
the elimination of the star grass menace. I do not know whether the 
Department has appeared up to this time or not on this subject. I 
have received quite a number of letters from my district about an 
acute situation on and around Buffalo Creek in’ Mississippi County, 
Ark. 

Buffalo Creek rises in Missouri and goes through Arkansas a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles, it empties into the St. Francis River. This 
grass has become encroached in the bed of that creek and has elimi- 
nated flow of the water. 

Buffalo Creek is a large creek and it is really like a small river. The 
water moves swiftly, but since the star grass invasion it is very difficult 
for the water to move at all. This growth has become so intense that 
the farmers have lost considerable of their crops as a result of flooded 
conditions caused by this grass. 

A big meeting was held in Manila, Ark., last summer while I was 
home, in which a number of the landowners and the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Department of Agriculture officials discussed this’ 
problem. 

Many of us feel there is a danger of this weed spreading to other 
creeks in the vicinity. I have quite a lot of data here regarding this 
problem. 

Here is a letter from the Drainage District No. 16, Mississippi 
County, Ark., directed to me, dated Febr uary 20, 1956, which reads 
as follows: 

We hereby petition the Congress of the United States to appropriate such funds 
as are necessary for prompt research by skilled scientific persons to determine 
the method of curbing the growth of stargrass in Buffalo Creek, in the western 
part of Mississippi County, Ark., with a view toward the permanent elimination 
of such stargrass from said drainage canal. 

As commissioners of Drainage District No. 16, we speak for owners of land 
with an approximate acreage of 60,000 acres. In addition, we want to point out 
to the Congress that this Buffalo Creek Drainage Canal is, in fact, a small river, 
or natural course, which. drains more than~200,000 acres of land in southeast 
Missouri and in northeast Arkansas. The lands drained by this water course 
are some of the most fertile in the United States. When the ditch is not impeded 
by the growth of stargrass it is very efficient in its operation; however, when the 
stargrass begins to grow in the early spring and continues to grow until in August 
of each year, then the lands adjacent to the ditch become flooded and the lands 


further away from the ditch are also kept wet on account of the limited drainage 
in this system. 
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During 1955 we have made a conservative estimate of the loss to landowners 
and tenants as a result of the poor drainage, which is directly caused by the star- 
gzrass in the ditch, and we figure that, conservatively speaking, these interested 
persons suffered a loss in excess of a million dollars. This loss was suffered 
despite the fact that we as commissioners expended much of our personal time, 
as well as money of the district, in trying to combat this menace. We operated 
grasscutters on floating barges, and then removed the cut stargrass from the 
ditch by use of draglines. Temporary relief would be obtained, but soon the 
channels that we cut would be filled in. The Department of Agriculture was 
gracious enough to send us inspectors and to advise with us, but it is the con- 
sensus of opinion that we need a permanent program of study and work. 

We do not want to be considered alarmists,but we believe that there is a great 
danger that this stargrass will spread to canals in adjacent drainage districts. 
If it does, then the entire drainage system of the South and Southwest could be 
greatly impaired. 

We urge you to do everything in your power to get a program started in the 
Department of Agriculture on a permanent basis. We have asked our engineers, 
Layman & Haywood, to furnish you with their report on their investigation, and 
to also furnish you a map showing territory affected. 

It is signed by Drainage District No. 16, John Bearden, Earl H. 
Wildy, Fred Fleeman, commissioners, and Oscar Fendler, attorney. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a map that shows the affected area that a 
firm of engineers sent me. Here the creek runs into the St. Francis 
River. Here is the territory that has suffered damage from a 
clogged-up ditch—all this area right in there inside this particular 
drainage district in Mississippi C ounty, which is just east of Monette 
and near Manila, Ark. 

The Mississippi River is over here and Blytheville is over here from 
Manila about 18 miles east, and the St. Francis works its way into the 
Mississippi. This stargrass’is spreading, it is covering this’ whole 
area here, and greatly retards the flow of the water from going 
through the ditch. 

The ditch is quite large. The damage is expanding and extending 
over a larger area from day to day. 

Mr. Deane. Is it a ditch ora river? 

Mr. Gaturnes. It is really a ditch. 

Mr. Wuirren. Looking at your map, it looks like they might have 

taken a stream and straightened it out. The straight line would 
indicate it has been straightened. 

Mr. Garuines. It does. That ditch was built by landowners to serve 
a particular purpose and it drains those two areas, and then on down. 

I had some figures here, a letter dated February 9, 1956, which I 
read in part as follows: 

We have made a survey of Buffalo ditch and a written report copy of same 
is enclosed with the permission of Drainage District No. 16. Discharge capacity 
of Buffalo ditch is at the present time approximately 60 percent efficient due to 
stargrass that now exists in Buffalo Creek ditch. 

We have observed in this survey that an area of approximately 11,009 acres 
has been affected, which is the colored area shown on the map. In all cases, the 
acreage had to be replanted and the final production, especially on cotton lint 
which was reduced 200 pounds per acre below normal output. So, instead of 
500 pounds of lint cotton, which is an ordinary yield in that area, we have only 


gotten about 300 pounds. This means a loss in money value of $825,000 within 
the area. 


The figure I gave a while ago was more than $1 million, which was 
an overall figure covering all crops. The $825,000 figure applies to 
cotton losses. ; 

The Department has this problem confronting it in other area 
Representatives of the Department will appeal to this committee ie 
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a total sum of $100,000 for the purpose of controlling and eliminating 
this stargrass. 

I do not know how many States are involved. The Soil Con- 
servation Service made a report, which I have. In any event, they 
said that they are not equipped to do the job; that they are going 
to have to have some scientific help. Research is needed in solv- 
ing this problem. 

I have a report here entitled “Observations on Aquatic Weed 
Problems in the Blytheville, Ark., Area,” by William B. Ennis, 
Jr., agronomist, Agricultural Research Service, United States De- 
aay of Agriculture, State College, Mississippi, which reads as 
ollows: 


The existence of a serious aquatic weed problem in the Blytheville, Ark., 
area was brought to the attention of the USDA by the Corps of Engineers, 
Memphis district, in a letter to the Administrator dated June 21, 1955. 

A conference with interested persons from drainage districts 16 and 17 
in Mississippi County, Ark., and the United States Army Corps of Engi- 
neers was held in Memphis, Tenn., on July 8, 1955. Representing the USDA 
were Dr. W. M. Parker, head, Weed Investigations Section, Agricultural 
Research Service, and the writer. It was agreed that the writer should 
visit the Blytheville area and evaluate the problems firsthand. 

On July 29, 1955, two representatives from the Memphis District Corps 
of Engineers and the writer made a tour of typical problem areas in drainage 
district 16and 17. We were accompanied by officials of these 2 drainage districts, 
1 of which was Mr. Oscar Fendler, attorney for drainage district 16. 

The chief trouble spot at the present time is a drainage canal known as 
Iuffalo Creek. Buffalo Creek is approximately 100 feet wide at bank top 
and carries about 15 feet of water at normal flow. It extends from south- 
eastern Missouri through Mississippi County, Ark., and ultimately flows into 
the St. Francis River. The estimated length of the canal in Arkansas is 
about 20 miles. 

The weed that is giving the greatest difficulty is an aquatic perennial, 
Heteranthera dubia, known commonly as water stargrass. Unless removed 
from the canal, the weed impedes the flow of water and appears capable 
of completely clogging the canal if left undisturbed. The problem is being 
attacked presently by mechanical mowing below the water surface 1 to 3 
times each growing season and then removing the growth with draglines. 
This operation costs about $400 to $450 per mile each operation, and at 
best gives only temporary relief. The mechanical cutting appears to en- 
courage the spread of the grass because it is capable of reestablishing it- 
self by rooting at each joint in the same manner as Bermuda grass and 
other perennial grasses. 

There is every reason to suspect the weed will eventually become a gen- 
eral problem in the drainage system all along the Mississippi River if ade- 
quate control procedures are not developed and put into practice. 

The writer was told that in the Missouri portion of the canal the water 
stargrass has not become a serious problem because the banks have a rather 
dense overstory of tree growth and the shading, along with a faster mov- 
ing current, has largely prevented development of the aquatic weed. 

In addition to the aquatic weeds in the main drainage canals, the numerous 
lateral drainage ditches which have shallow water and very sluggish currents 
have become solidly infested with smartweeds that not only impede waterflow 
but also promote filling of the ditches with soil brought in by water from the 
fields. There are approximately 165 miles of these laterals in drainage districts 
16 and 17 in Mississippi County alone. 

The aquatic-weed problems viewed in the Blytheville, Ark., area were not 
limited to the two species mentioned above. Practically all aquatics found in 
the South are present in varying degrees. The problems are, therefore, part of 
a very complex aquatic-weed problem found throughout the South in sluggish 
streams, lakes, and ponds. There is critical need for a strong long-range research 
program to develop control measures for the aquatic weeds that are currently 
problems or threaten to become problems in the mid-South and southeastern 
United States. 
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Here is the report of the Soil Conservation Service, Mr. Chairman, 
dated July 6, by Howard Barnett. 

I do not believe that you would want to a all of it in the record. 

Mr. Deanr. The sum and substance, Mr. Gathings, of that soil 
conservation report was whether or not they were prepared to render 
any assistance. 

Mr. Gatutnes. They could not, Mr. Deane. They just went so far 
and that is all they could do. 

Here is the letter from Hollis Williams to me, dated October 4, 
1955, and a summary, and I quote from Mr. Williams, who is the State 
conservationist : 

Apparently none of the chemical treatments as suggested met the require- 
ments of the drainage district for treating and killing of submerged stargrass 
in Buffalo Creek. From information on hand, it appears to be a problem for 
Agriculture Research and not one that the Soil Conservation Service would be 
able to undertake as a field trial at this time. 

Mr. Deane. How long has it been a problem ? 

Mr. Gatuines. 1955 was the first time they brought it to my 
attention. 

Mr. Deane. How does the grass grow ? 

Mr. Gatntnes. I tried to get some of it to bring to this committee, 
but it is right down on the bottom of this ditch and we were not able, 
without having a diver, go down and get it. Some of it was sent 
to Department ‘of Agriculture at Beltsv ile, Md. 

I was hopeful that I would get a specimen to show you what it looks 
like. 

Mr. Wuirten. In that connection, I note in the justifications which 
have been submitted to this committee, the following statement in 
support of some increases requested by the Bureau of the Budget : 

Aquatic weeds in the irrigated areas of the West and in the drainage districts 
of the Southeast are causing serious problems in water management. 

In the West, aquatic and other weeds in and along 120,000 miles of unlined 
irrigation systems cause annual water losses of more than 144 million acre-feet, 
with an annual gross value of $25% million. Aquatic weeds clog structures, 
reduce waterflow, cause ditch breaks, form silt bars, increase seepage, and 
result in waterlogged and flooded soils and crops. 

In a summary prepared by the Soil Conservation Service on State research 
needs, 19 States indicated a need for increased weed research. The National 
Reclamation Association and the Pacific Southwest Federal Interagency Tech- 
nical Committee on formal actions have requested the Department of Agricul- 
ture to expand research on the control of aquatic weeds. The Bureau of 


Reclamation, Department of the Interior, has also strongly supported the need 
for expanded research on aquatic weeds. 


Apparently this overall problem has had consideration by the Soil 
Conservation Service and the research people in the Department, in 
that they have prepared this language to Justify their request. 

We will have further opportunity ‘to discuss it with the Soil Con- 
servation Service when it comes before us. 

Mr. Garuines. Was there a budget estimate on this item, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Wurrren. We normally do not pinpoint each item, but there 
is a request for an increase of $275,000 to lower farm costs by develop- 
ing more efficient weed-control measures. In that, they have lumped 
a lot of different things and specific problems are not itemized to 
that extent. 
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Mr. Garurncs. I had some little memorandum to the effect that 
$100,000 was being asked for this overall problem. Some small part 
of that, according to the information I got, $19,200 of that would be 
used, provided that this committee saw fit to appropriate the money ; 
$19,200 would be used on Buffalo Creek. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will make a specific request as to the project 
breakdown and see what we can get to confirm the impression given 
to you. 

Mr. GatTHiInc. Very good. 

Mr. Wuirren. My attention is called to the fact that it is itemized 
to this extent: 

































Control of aquatic weeds is listed for $100,000 of the total of $275,000. 


Doubtless your problem is included in there. 

Mr. Garuines. I should appreciate your considering it. While 
T am here, Mr. Chairman, of course there are an awful lot of things 
I am interested in, but I would like to touch on one other most im- 
portant matter, and that is the need for additional money in Arkansas 
for the Soil Conservation Service. 

Since the passage of the Water Resources Act, the Irrigation Act, 
which widened the act to the whole country, there has been a great 
number of applications, particularly coming from Arkansas. The 
Service has had to go out and make these surveys, and they do not 
have enough men to do the job. They could use to great advantage 
an additional 50 percent increased appropriation in my State of 
Arkansas. 

Since the soil and water logs have required so much of their time, 
as well as the ACP increased “responsibility under that program, the 
Soil Conservation Service greatly needs more money. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have expressed the opinion that, in view of the soil 
bank and the various soil programs which are now the basis for con- 
sideration in the Senate, and shortly will be considered by your own 
committee, I hope that the committee can give attention to how much 
strengthening of the soil conservation districts, as well as the ACP, 
might be in order. 

So we have postponed our hearings on that particular phase so that 
we can consider all aspects of it. 

Mr. Garnines. Fine. I did want to bring out this thought, that as 
of June 30, 1955, Arkansas has made more water resources—irriga- 
tion—loans than any other State. That is since the passage of the 
new act about 2 years ago. Quite a number of applications for those 
loans has greatly incre: sed the workload. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Gathings. This matter ‘will cer- 
tainly have our consideration and effort. 

Mr. Gatuines. Thank you so much. 





























Sor CONSERVATION SERVICES 
WITNESS 


HON. JIM TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF ARKANSAS 





Mr. Wurrren. We will now hear from our colleage, Mr. Trimble. 
Mr. Trruevte. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. it is 
with pleasure that I appear before you today to compliment the 
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chairman and members of his subcommittee for what they have done 
in the past for the great program of soil conservation and to ask for 
more help. Next to our children, our soil is our greatest national 
asset. For too long we exploited it, and it was not until recent years 
that men of vision like yourselves realized what was taking place and 
resolved to do smething about it. As a result of your efforts and 
others like you, we have a great program under way. To keep this 
program moving, we need more help. 

In my own State of Arkansas we have one of the top soil men of 
the Nation.in Hollis Williams, our State conservationist, and he has 
one of the finest staffs to be found anywhere. He is beset on every 
hand by calls for assistance. Our people are sold on the program. 
The demands upon him for technical assistance by farmers who are 
ready for the program are far in advance of what he is able to give 
them. I hope you gentlemen can allow at least a 50-percent increase 
in the appropriation for that purpose, say $10 million or $12 million. 
We can make no finer, safer, or saner investment. 

I hope also that while you are giving a boost to Hollis Williams 
and others like him for technical assistance, you can also increase 
the funds for watershed development. 

I happen to have in the district which I am honored to represent 
one of the watershed pilot plants—the Six Mile Creek. That project 
has revolutionized the thinking of rural and city people in my area 
As a result of it, industry has come in because of the increased op- 
portunities for municipal water supplies. 

For instance, at Booneville, one of our county seats, the American 
Hard Rubber Co. has established a plant which gives employment to 
about 200 farm : small-tow a vertiable godsend to the 
area. Farmers, too, are taking greater interest in soil conservation 
and water resources control. Thisisa great program. 

We in Arkansas are with you in your efforts to build soil, conserve 
water, and save our young people for the farm. We are everlastingly 
grateful to you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, Mr. Trimble. 


Arr PoLLuTION In RELATION TO ECONOMICS 
WITNESS 


HON. HAMER BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us Congressman Budge, of 
Idaho, who served with us on the Appropriations Committee for some 
time. We are always pleased to have your views on agriculture and 
on other matters, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bunce. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity of Ba comea. before you today to 
present a problem which is of great importance in the State of Idaho 
and I am sure in many other States. 

During the past several years there have been some rather sketchy 
studies made on air pollution in relation to economics, and there has 
been definite information that further studies are necessary. Several 
persons have made independent studies of this problem but I will 
refer to only two of them. 
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Walter H. MacIntire, of the University of Tennessee, in a study 
said: 


* * * emissions of fluorine occur when rock phosphate is * * * acidulated to 
produce superphosphate * * * 


W. T. Huffman, United States Department of Agriculture, in an 
article reports: 


Fluorine toxicosis in livestock may result from air pollution in areas surround- 
ing industrial plants that use products containing fluorine, and is caused by aerial 
contamination of forage with effluents from these plants. The occurence and 
distribution of industrial livestock fluorists have coincided with the development 
and expansion of certain manufacturing process, principally in the phosphate 
and aluminum industries. 


According to many studies, fluorisis causes serious bone damage to 
the animal. The cattle get unthrifty and in the case of beef cattle, 
weight loss occurs. Dairy y cows, affected with this condition, decrease 
in milk production and the production over an extended period of 
time can result in the loss of tremendous amounts of money. 

I do not want to get into a technical discussion of this problem 
because I am not well enough informed. But I do want to call the 
attention of this committee to this problem and ask that serious con- 
sideration be given the appropriation of funds to carry on adequate 
research so that the contamination can be controlled and eliminated 
if at all possible. 

I do know that in some industries, after thorough study, processes 
of industrial activity have been changed sufficiently to remove the 
contaminating irritants. 

On December 3, 1955, the Idaho Farm Bureau Federation adopted 
the following resolution: 


Due to the establishment of many new chemical and industrial plants through- 
out the States, new problems affecting agriculture have arisen, the most pro- 
nounced of these is the elimination of fluorine and other gases causing damage to 
crops, livestock, and human beings. 

These plants through their research departments, have long known what these 
gases are doing to agriculture, but their findings and results are not available 
to the public. 

In some areas where damage is being done, the farmers are not financially 
able to employ the necessary assistance to carry on research and to establish 
what damage is being done to agriculture in areas surrounding these plants. 

One of the functions of our land-grant colleges is to do research work on such 
problems as stated above, but we find that moneys are not available under their 
budget for emergency research work, which in many instances would be the case. 

We also find that no moneys are available in the Research Department of the 
United States Department of Agriculture for this particular emergency. 

Therefore, we ask that at least $200,000 of the Federal research ‘appropria- 
tion be set aside to be used for special research projects as to the effect of 
airborne gases on agriculture. Such moneys to be used in affected areas without 
State lines restric ting or barring such research. 

It is recommended that the Director of the Research Department of the United 
States Department of Agriculture be authorized to supervise and direct the 
expenditure of these funds. 


There are several phosphate-producing plants in my district, and 
this problem of plant and livestock contamination can have serious 
consequences. 

Our State University at Moscow and the Washington State College 
at Pullman have done some research on this problem, but are h: wndi- 
capped because of the lack of funds. It is just too big for one State 
to handle, and the matter affects other States as well. 
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In conclusion, may I respectfully recommend that you consider 
favorably the request for funds to establish special research projects 
to study the effect of airborne gases on agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say, Mr. Budge, we appreciate your 
appearance here. 

I do not know what action this committee can take, but I would 
point out that the Department of Agriculture has lots of money for 
research, 

Normally, we have not tried to approve amounts item by item, but 
to give the Department discretion to meet the major problems in line 
with the budget presentation to us. 

It would appear to me that, if these damages are being caused to 
agriculture, livestock breeders and dairy people, certainly it would be 
in line for the Department of Agricuiture to give attention to the 
problem and to determine that the damage actually occurs. 

I do not know that we could go further than to point it out in 
our report, and hope that, either through the land-grant colleges or 
through some other facet of the research work of the Department, 
attention could be given to it. 

We do appreciate your calling that to our attention, and we will 
see what action we can take in regard to it. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I feel that 
if this committee could tell the Department of Agriculture, either 
through the Department or through the land-grant colleges, that you 
wanted the Department to take a look at the problem, that the De- 
partment would be within its proper sphere in doing so. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We will be glad to keep that in mind. 


For your information, research funds for agricultural research 
service have gone up from $32 million in 1953 to some $50 million in 
this year’s budget. So they have been receiving substantial increases 
right along. 

In any event, this committee is aware of your problem. 

Mr. Bucer. Thank you very much. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


HON. JAMES I. DOLLIVER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Wuirtren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us our friend 
and colleague, Congressman Dolliver, of Lowa, who has a long-stand- 
ing interest in agriculture. We are always glad to hear from you, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Dotitver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am James I. Dolliver from the Sixth Congressional District and 
the district I have the honor to represent is basically an agricultural 
area. 

For some time I have been greatly disturbed by the plight of the 
farmer who is caught in a price squeeze. I have consistently sup- 
ported a high parity program and have repeatedly called attention to 
the grave necessity, while seeking ways and means for a long-range 
agricultural program, to get adequate cash returns to the farmers now 
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in order to save our agricultural economy. I expect to continue my 
activities in that direction. 

In an additional effort to further the ultimate welfare of our great 
Midwest farming communities, I appear today in support of increased 
appropriations for the expansion of agricultural research. Particu- 
larly, | am interested in the $400,000 proposed for the evaluation of 
entirely new plant materials, to be conducted principally in field 
trials of crops plants grown under farm conditions. 

I am convinced that among the more than 25,000 crop plants which 
Dr. A. H. Moseman; Director of Crops Research of the Department 
of Agriculture, informs me have been introduced but never tested 
adequately under farm conditions, there are most certainly a number 
that are adaptable to our soil, our climate, our rainfall, and would 
find a profitable market for our farmers. 

In the Middle West the outstanding example of a new, adaptable, 
and profitable crop is the soybean. Only within the last two decades 
have soybeans become an outstanding moneymaking crop in the Corn 
Belt. Under present agricultural conditions there is real need for 
new cash crops; I am sure that there are such crops which, if devel- 
oped, would have a beneficial effect upon the farm economy of this 
country. 

Under present law, the Department of Agriculture has authority 
to try out these new crops under field conditions on farms. What 
is now needed is more money to carry out the program. I believe 
that such a program can be of considerable importance to individual 
farmers. 

Under a program of obtaining trial plots, the Government should’ 
pay an adequate compensation for the acreage and the work involved 
to the farmer who is cooperating on the project. Whether each 
experiment with the various crops is successful or not, the farmer 
participating ought to be fully paid. 

It is my judgment that if only 1 in 10 or even 1 in 100 of these ex- 
perimental crops proves successful, it would be profitable ultimately 
to our farm economy. 

To find a new outlet for our extra agricultural capacity would be a 
great advance, in view of the surpluses of staple crops already on 
hand. Only by a planned program by the Government in which an 
individual farmer participates can development and experimentation 
be carried on to find out what new crops he can profitably raise. 

Supplemental to, but necessary to this program of experimentation 
and development, are the amounts of $150,000 for the further testing 
and development of field crops already demonstrating some promise, 
and $500,000 for related chemical studies to improve use and exten- 
sion of use in industry. 

I am so convinced that this program of experimentation and devel- 
opment is and will be profitable to our farmers that I suggest that 
every dollar that can be advantageously used be prov ided. 

That is my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We are always glad to have you, as 
I have stated, and we, too, have been interested in this new crop 
approach. Frequently we cannot see where we will turn in the fu- 
ture, but there are so many crops that went through an initial stage 
of being acclimated and taken over here. 
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Several of the folks in the Department have indicated that they are 
seeing some real hope in several crops that are being experimented 
with. 

I cannot speak for the whole committee, but I do think you are 
dealing with a subject where this committee is sympathetic, and I 
hope wecan-take some action toimplement-your.views. 

Mr. Dotuiver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I suggest that there is a wide interest in this subject in many 
quarters. 

I have here with me some copies of Chemurgic Digest, the number 
for February 1954, being almost completely a number devoted to this 
subject. 

The leading article is We Need New Crops, and then the follow- 
ing articles give some examples, such as sesame, bamboo, safflower, 
ramie. Those are considered in that particular number, and then 
the succeeding numbers are February and January of 1956, and the 
subject is given further consideration. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would be glad to have a chance to look through 
those. 

Mr. Dottitver. Thank you, gentlemen. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLE Propucts UTIizaTioNn 
Laporatory, WINTER Haven, Fa. 


WITNESS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRUmM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have with us our colleague from the 
State of Florida. 

Mr. Haley, we are glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, cer- 
tainly you have indicated a great deal-of interest in this project that 
I am very much interested in. 

It is kind of you to give me the opportunity to appear here today 
and to testify in support of this budget item which calls for the ap- 
propriation of $810,000 for the construction of the proposed Fruit 
and Vegetable Products Utilization Laboratory to be located at Win- 
ter Haven, Fla. 

First, I want to tell you that the budget item for this research 
laboratory has my wholehearted and enthusiastic support. 

As you know, the laboratory will be located in my congressional 
district, which is a leader in the production of citrus, subtropical 
fruits, and vegetables. 

My people are happy that it will be located at Winter Haven, but 
that is incidental to the great importance of the laboratory to agri- 
culture throughout the Nation. The laboratory will be of vital benefit 
to the vegetable and citrus industries of our country. 

I am happy, indeed, that the Department of Agriculture has recog- 
nized the need for the proposed research facility and has given ap- 
_— to the laboratory project by including it in their budget request 

or 1957. 

In the public hearings conducted by this subcommittee on March 10, 

1955, on H. R. 5883, my bill, which also provides for the appropriation 
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of funds for the construction of this project, the subcommittee was 
cognizant of the need for the laboratory. Many of you will recall that 
during those hearings a vast amount of evidence was submitted in 
support of the laboratory by outstanding representatives of the fruit 
and vegetable industries. The need for the project today is even 
greater ‘than it was last year. 

An important point I wish to make in conection with this project 
is the fact that the taxpayers as well as the agricultural industries will 
benefit from this investment. 

We know from past history that the investment of Federal funds 
in agricultural research has been one of the most profitable investments 
the Federal Government has ever made. The reason for this is, of 
course, the fact that the Federal Government, in the form of taxes, 
has been repaid many times over the investments it has made in agri- 
cultural research. 

I am sincerely convinced that the expenditure of Federal funds for 
this project will be money well spent. 

I would like to say this: That I think research moneys that the Gov- 
ernment spends are probably some of the finest investments that we can 
make. Certainly this kind of project that we have down there will 
return a hundredfold the amount of the original investment. 

Of course, you are aware of the fact that this project has the co- 
operation of not only the industry, the vegetable and fresh fruit in- 
dustry represented by the people in my ‘district and my State of 
Florida, but also the people of the entire Nation. 

I want to thank this committee for the interest that you have shown 
this vital thing, which I think will bring you back many, many returns. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Haley, we do know of your deep interest in this. 
This committee last year approved the study of this problem because of 
our belief in the wisdom of giving attention to the citrus industry. 

In saying that, I wish to point out that we have yielded to your 
expressions of interest and you have pretty well sold the committee on 
the necessity of giving attention to the citrus problem, the citrus indus- 
try having become one of the major industries in this area. 

The reason it is of interest to us is that it is of value to the whole 
country, since we are all buying citrus products. 

Mr. Hatey. We ask for your continued interest. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any questions or comments ? 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you in the state- 
ment you made concerning our friend and colleague, Mr. Haley, of the 
State of Florida. 

I know of the concerted effort made by Mr. Haley insofar as this 
laboratory is concerned. If built, it would be located in Winter Haven, 
Fla. 

Mr. Haley, I want to say to you that you have done a fine job in sell- 
ing the Members of the Congress generally on this project. We have 
had Dr. Hilbert and Dr. Shaw before this committee, and it has been 
discussed prior to this time. You personally have done a lot of effec- 
tive work, and I want you to know that I think you have done a fine job. 

One thing that impressed me, Mr. Chairman, as it has you and the 
other members of this committee, is the fact that the representatives of 
the citrus industry, private industry, in the State of Florida generally 
have joined with the Department of Agriculture in this particular 
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project, have given their complete cooperation, and I know my friend 
and colleague, Mr. Horan, will agree with that. 

As you know, Mr. Haley, we had the pleasure of making an inspec- 
tion trip to the State of Florida concerning this matter and other 
matters, and I want you to know that you do a fine job of representing 
your district. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Thank you, Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Harry. Thank you, gentlemen. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen of the committee, our colleague, Mr. Lee 
Metcalf, of Montana, has called my attention to a letter from the super- 
intendent of the State department of public instruction, which has 
to do with the school lunch. 

Mr. Metcalf is very much interested in the school-lunch program and 
has asked that we include this letter in the record. 

Without objection, it will be included. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Helena, Mont., February 9, 1956. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Lee: Knowing your deep interest in any legislation that affects Montana 
and especially Montana schoolchildren, I would like to explain the situation of 
the school-lunch program and the very definite need for an increase in Federal 
school-lunch appropriation. From information received from other States I 
know that a similar situation exists in those States. 

Briefly the situation is this. The amount of Federal funds allocated each 
year has remained almost constant, and at the same time the lunch program 
has grown each year at the rate of approximately 3,000 meals more per day. 

This situation has forced the State Department to constantly reduce rates of 
reimbursement to schools until we now find ourselves in the position of having 
to reimburse schools for a complete meal, that much include a half pint of milk, 
at less than the schools would receive if they abandoned the lunch program and 
just served a half pint of milk. 

Several years ago we established variable rates so that those schools in the 
greatest need would receive the greater reimbursement per meal and to spread 
our funds as far as possible. 

This school year we have averaged less than 5 cents reimbursement per meal, 
and for the last 4 months of the school year we will be able to pay only 70 
percent of the amount claimed. This will mean that 38 percent of the schools 
will receive only 2.1 cents per meal that must include a full pint of milk. The 
average cost of milk alone is 5 cents. 

Several schools, including those in Great Falls that serve over 3,000 children 
daily, are considering dropping the school-lunch program and claiming only for 
the milk served under the special school-milk program. ‘They will receive 3 cents 
per half pint of milk served under that program. 

I understand that the administration has requested the same appropriation 
for the next fiscal year that was received for this year. In Montana at least, 
and I am sure in most other States also, unless more funds are available, the 
lunch program will certainly be in dire straits next year as all indications 
point to another great increase in child participation. 

Feeling that the actual increase in milk consumption in Montana schools was 
due not to the special school-milk program but rather to the school-lunch program, 
we conducted a careful study of 32 of the 50 schools that operated in December 
1954 and December 1955 on both lunch and milk programs. These 32 were 
selected from various parts of the State and represent both large and small 
schools. 
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The total amount of milk purchased in these programs in the 16 days of De- 
cember 1954 was 169,170 whereas in December 1955 the amount purchased had 
increased to 181,346 half pints or an increase of 12,176. 

This sounds very well until you consider that the meals served under the 
school-lunch program during that period also increased 11,497. Thus the in- 
creased consumption due to the special school-milk program was only 679. 

I feel that the above figures are interesting in that they very definitely-peint 
out the greater good that can be obtained through an expanded school lunch 
program rather than a special milk program, which, in Montana at least, is in 
direct competition with the lunch program. 

The school-lunch program has always enjoyed a steady growth and in the 
Montana schools at present is serving well over 36,000 children daily. 

I would like to urge you to do everything possible to obtain increased ap- 
propriations for the school-lunch program as after all that is the basic program 
of the two in our public schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. Conpon, 
State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction. 


Gypsy Moru Conrrou 


Mr. Wuirten. The same situation exists with regard to our col- 
league, Brooks: Hays of Arkansas. He has a request from the State 
plant board, having to do with the gypsy moth control problem, in 
which he joins. Apparently they have had a rather concerted pro- 
gram. 

Without objection, the letter will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ARKANSAS STATE PLANT BOARD, 
Little Rock, February 7, 1956. 
Congressman Brooks Hays, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Brooks: I understand that $1,500,000 is being or soon will be requested 
as part of the deficiency appropriation for fiscal 1956, for control of gypsy moth 
in the East. This will be in addition to the regular appropriation for gypsy 
moth control and will be for the purpose of spraying a protective barrier of one 
and one-half million acres roughly parallel to the Hudson River to prevent future 
westward spread. 

The gypsy moth attacks and defoliates oaks and other valuable hardwoods, and 
to a lesser extent softwoods, and while it is at present an eastern problem, if 
unchecked it is only a question of time before it will become a destructive pest 
in our own forests, and I think that the proposal merits our support. The other 
Southern States are also behind it, as evidenced by a resolution in favor of the 
proposal, adopted by the southern plant board, at a recent meeting in New 
Orleans. 

I believe that Congressman William B. Windall, of New Jersey, will be sponsor- 
ing the legislation, and I am sure he will be able to give you any additional 
information you may need in considering the proposal. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
PAUL H. MILLar, 
, Chief Inspector. 
Gypsy Morn ContTrou 


Mr. Wuirren. We also have a request from our colleague, Mr. 
Sieminski, asking that we carry in the record the request whichhe has 
had from the Governor of the State of New Jersey, calling attention to 
the gypsy moth problem. 

Without objection that, too, will be included in the record at this 
point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Trenton, January 18, 1956. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: In view of your interest in the gypsy moth inva- 
sion that is threatening New Jersey and other States may I summarize the situa- 
tion as I see it. This insect, brought into the United States and released acci- 
dentally near Boston, Mass., at Medford in 1869, has proved to be the most 
important forest insect of the Northeastern United States as a defoliator; as a 
spoiler of our woodland for recreational purposes and water supply ; as a reducer 
of timber yields and as a killer of valuable oak and other hardwood forest trees. 
It is also an important orchard and shade tree pest. On several occasions, iso- 
lated infestations have been established outside the generally infested area, in 
New Jersey in the twenties, Pennsylvania in the thirties and later, and Michigan 
in 1954. The insect has been or is being eradicated from these isolated infesta- 
tions. Meanwhile the gypsy moth has spread throughout the Northeastern States 
and New York but the rate of spread has been slow. In 1938, however, the severe 
hurricane picked up loose pieces of bark and other material on which gypsy moth 
egg masses had been laid and carried them northward and westward. With this 
stimulus and with several years of favorable conditions for multiplication spread 
has finally extended to the New Jersey-New York boundary, involving the north- 
eastern corner of Pennsylvania and an area of about 30 miles by 4 miles of north- 
ern New Jersey—parts of Sussex, Passaic and Bergen counties, adjacent to the 
border. 

The gypsy moth is now poised on the edge of very favorable feeding grounds 
that extend clear down to Tennessee, northern Georgia, and Alabama and west- 
ward to Missouri and Minnesota. Some 40 million acres of forest land are pres- 
ently within the areas of infestation and there are about 100 million acres of 
susceptible forest which we consider is in immediate danger of being invaded. 

As recently as 1953, the Federal Government, in accordance with a seven-point 
program which it presented to the States, agreed that it was their responsibility 
to prevent the spread of the insect into new areas. The plant pest officials of the 
involved States have asked the administration and the Congress to provide funds 
so that this responsibility might be discharged. Adequate funds have not been 
made available and in September 1955, the above mentioned program was 
scrapped. It can now be stated that the infestation has developed into an 
epidemic. 

If the epidemic is to be controlled there must be immediate treatment of about 
1% million acres on the western and southern border of the known infestation. 
This work cannot be postponed beyond the spring months of 1956. Similar forest 
acreage would also require treatment in 1957. This would provide abatement of 
the epidemic. 

The Council of State Governments is currently developing information that 
micht lead to an interstate compact. This would require, however, the assistance 
of the Federal Government. A long-term program of intensified control activity 
would be devised. Such a program might well lead to eradication of the pest 
from the United States and would, in the long run, be no more costly than the 
present program which thus far has achieved only a slowdown of spread. Cur- 
rently, there is need for an appropriation of about $1.5 million for the necessary 
work that must be done by May of 1956. 

The gvpsy moth epidemic carries with it restrictions on the free movement of 
the products of the plant-growing industries and the products of the forest. 
Vehicle movement from infested to uninfested lands is also inconvenienced. The 
need is for adequate Federal assistance in time to be helpful and an understand- 
ing that the whole problem should receive reconsideration for its solution. Cura- 
tive rather than palliative measures are now required. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert B. MEYNER, Governor. 
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SEED-STORAGE FACILITY 


Mr. Wurrren. The chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
Hon. Clarence Cannon, has also asked that the committee give con- 
sideration to a request which he has received from Mr. William Heck- 
endorn, executive secretary of the American Seed Trade Association. 

Mr. Cannon has supplied the committee with the original letter and 
without objection that, too, will be carried in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN SEED TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., February 21, 1956. 
Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CANNON: The American Seed Trade Association is inter- 
ested in a preject developed by the American Society of Agronomy involving a 
seed bank or seed-storage facility. 

The need for such a facility has had the attention of the society for a number of 
years. 

I have been advised that the Department of Agriculture has included an item 
in their new budget for this facility and has presented information to the Appro- 
priation Committee. 

In our opinion, the project is deserving of favorable consideration and I trust 
your committee will recognize the merit of the proposal and grant the necessary 
funds. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM HECKENDORN, 
Executive Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 


Mr. Wurirren. We might follow the same course with a request 
from Congressman Dodd of Connecticut for insertion of his letter in 
the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1955. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have received the following communication from the 
chairman of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture: 

“At the November meeting of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture it was 
agreed that the board urge the Congress of the United States to empower the 
Secretary of Agriculture to increase the agriculture conservation payments be- 
yond the $1,500 limit now set per farmer per year when a disaster occurs; and 
should two or more disasters occur during the same year the limit should apply 
to each disaster.” 

I would appreciate receiving your comments on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas J. Dopp, M. C. 


Gyrsy Morn ConTrRo. 


Mr. Wuirren. We also have a letter from Congressman Brown of 
Georgia, in which the department of entomology of the University of 
Georgia has asked that he call it to the attention of this committee. 

Without objection that, too, will be incorporated in the record. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY, 
Athens, Ga., February 14, 1956. 
Representative Paut Brown, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Brown: The gypsy moth, the most important forest insect of the 
northeastern United States, was imported and established accidentally in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1869. Through lack of adequate financing of control measures, 
it has recently broken out of the solidly infested area of New England and New 
York State and invaded the northern border of New Jersey. Previously, this 
insect has been held in check by a natural barrier consisting of a combination 
of mountain ranges and a belt of vegetation composed of trees, which are not 
favored food plants of the gypsy-moth caterpillar. With the spread of this 
insect into New York and New Jersey, the way is now opened for the further 
spread of this insect into 35 additional States, including Georgia. 

Already, 40 million acres of hardwood forests within the infested New York 
and New England area have sustained annual damage because of a lessened rate 
of timber growth and because of changes in the forest floor with resultant damage 
to watersheds. 

It is believed by many persons informed on gypsy-moth control that there is 
an opportunity at present to stop this advance, provided prompt control measures 
are taken. Such steps would include the spraying in the spring of 1956 of about 
1% million acres of infested areas and the prompt destruction of small spot 
infestations as soon as they are found. 

The method of gypsy-moth control is no longer an experiment. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres have been freed from this pest by one application of an in- 
secticide applied from aircraft. 

If an effort is to be made to prevent the threatened devastation, work must 
be initiated in April of 1956. It would be necessary to make available in the 
eurrent fiscal year, Federal funds to permit the treatment of at least 144 m llion 
acres, if the front of the infestation is to be controlled. State work alone can- 
not be satisfactory in this situation, because the problem is interstate, and a 
coordinated program must be planned and carried out throughout the entire 
dnfested area. 

That the necessary funds be made available immediately for this work should 
be of paramount importance to all who have an interest in the economy and 
welfare of the State of Georgia. 

Sincerely, 
Horace O. Lunp, 
Secretary, Executive Committee, Georgia Entomological Society. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the gypsy moth has continued to spread during the past 3 years to the 
South and West, to a distance of approximately 50 miles from the previously 
infested area, encompassing a new area of almost 9 million acres; and 

Whereas continued unimpeded spread at the present rate will infest large areas 
of susceptible woodlands in additional States ; and 

Whereas airplane spraying and new insecticides have proven successful in 
controlling the gypsy moth; and 

Whereas presently available State and Federal funds are not sufficient to as- 
sure the prompt and efficient application of thorough control measures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolwed by the executive committee of the Georgia Entomological Society, 
That the society go on record as recommending to the Georgia delegation to the 
Congress of the United States that an immediate appropriation of $1,500,000, in 
addition to sums now available, be provided to the Plant Pest Control Branch 
of the United States Department of Agriculture for the purpose of— 

(1) making surveys to determine the distribution of the pest; 

(2) reducing infestation on the western and southern periphery of the in- 
_fested area ; 

(3) eliminating outlying infestation ; 
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(4) providing technical assistance to infested States in the development 
of control programs, and 

(5) strengthening quarantine measures to prevent long-distance spread. 

Horace O. LUND, 
Secretary, Executive Committee, Georgia Entomological Society. 
F. E. ALuison, Tifton, Ga. 
H. E. JoHNson, Macon, Ga. 
C. R. Jorpan, Athens, Ga. 
H. O. Lunp, Athens, Ga. 
O. I. Snapp, Fort Valley, Ga. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1956 


Gypsy Morn ContTrou 
WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Wuirtren. Gentlemen of the committee, we have our colleague, 
Hon. Cleveland M. Bailey, before us, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, who is one of the busiest and most effective members. I have 
been identified with him in one or two efforts which we have not 
won yet. We are glad to have him with us. 

Mr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, for 
purposes of the record, I am Cleveland Bailey, of West Virginia. 

I appear today to discuss with you informally some matters relating 
to insect pest control, with particular reference to the control of the 
gypsy moth. 

I understand that additional witnesses on a nationwise scale, Dr. 
White, of the National Parks Association, and a representative of the 
Council of State Governments, some of the other groups, are scheduled 
for tomorrow. 

I had asked for this hearing and asked my State representatives to 
come in. At the conclusion of my remarks, I want to introduce Mr. 
Helmick, our State forester, and Mr. Craig, our State entomoligist. 

Mr. Helmick will have at the conclusion of his remarks a request 
that he be permitted to file a paper on behalf of the State forester of 
Virginia, who cannot be present. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be pleased to have it. 

Mr. Battery. They have a lengthy statement and a summation as 
to the situation as they see it. 

My interest is this: 

We have two of, shall we say, the finer national forests in West 
Virginia. They have been in operation for as long as 50 or 60 years, 
the Monongahela and the George Washington. 

A ood bit of the acreage, practically all of the Monongahela and 
the George Washington, is included in West Virginia and we are 
naturally interested in preserving those forests. 

Since these gentlemen are here this afternoon, I am not going to 
take too much time. You gentlemen know of my interest in matters 
connected with conservation and in the field of wildlife preservation 
and stream pollution. So I will enjoy listening to what they have 
to say about the gypsy moth, what it is doing to certain sections of 
the States that are ravaged by it. 

At this time I will introduce Mr. Helmick, the State forester of 
West Virginia. 
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Gypsy Morn Conrrou 
WITNESS 
HAYS E. HELMICK, STATE FORESTER, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Helmick, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hetmick. Gentlemen, first of all, I thank you for allowing 
me to make my contribution on what we consider a very important 
problem. 

The State of West Virginia has a total land area of nearly 15.5 
million acres. Sixty-four percent of this land is covered with forest 
lands. Of that forest acreage, approximately half of it is in oaks. 
That does not mean one particular species but all species of oaks 

The forests are so abundant as so described that the woodworking 
industry ranks fourth in our State. We feel that it could easily, or 
let"MMe"say. it might, rank first eventually. 

The total volume of sawtimber in West Virginia, according to the 
most recent appraisal that we have, shows that 43 percent of all 
standing sawtimber is that of oak. It has been estimated that $19 
million annually is realized from the sale of oak timber. 

In our coal-making industry, we use approximately 250 million 
board-feet of sawed lumber, which produces 122 million tons of coal; 
that was in 1953. 

According to the Bureau of the Census figures, 50 percent of the 
lumher used can be classified as oak. Therefore, to mine 100 million 
tons of coal annually, a conservative estimate of oak-sawed timber 
used annually by the West Virginia mining industry is 100 million 
board-feet. 

This estimate does not include the thousands of cubic feet of oak 
mine props that are used each year. 

When it comes to the recreational point of view, we feel that we 
have a wonderful terrain, which certainly attracts many thousands 
of people; in fact, recent figures show that about 2 million people 
per year visit our State parks and State forests, and we now have a 
development program in the amount of more than $3 million. 

With this improvement program underway, we expect to attract 
approximately 3 million people. 

Now, while the entire stand of timber is not that of oak, we feel 
that if we should lose any portion of it, it would certainly affect the 
tourist or recreational part of our program, and gypsy moth is 
susceptible and capable of doing that. 

Should this insect be permitted to come into the State, which we 
do not have as yet, but we are afraid that it can come, conservative 
figures show that it would amount to about $1 million loss per year. 

There are a number of things that enter into that. We know that 
we are in the hot area where we have fires year after year, and we 
have a program in trying to overcome that, and it will take years 
to get that corrected. 

Gentlemen, we feel that while this figure we give you of $1 million 
loss per year could be doubled or tripled, it is a recognized fact that 
where the trees have been damaged by fire that they are more suscep- 
tible to disease and insects, so it might be almost any figure. 

We know, gentlemen, that the water shortage is becoming a prob- 
lem nationwide. The water consumption today is two and a half 
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times what it was in 1900, and by 1975 they expect it to increase, 
according to the latest figures, two and a half times what it is today. 

With West Virginia 64 percent covered with forest land, and half 
of that being in oak, it certainly is evident that if we would lose any 
portion of our timber from this gypsy moth, it would very definitely 
affect our watersheds, which they in turn not only control the water 
in our State but neighboring States in our section. 

We feel that it is important to fight this insect offensively in th 
area where it is now located, rather than to wait and let it get into 
our area and try to do it defensively. 

Now, if I may have the opportunity, I would like to read the state- 
ment on behalf of Mr. George W. Dean, who asked me to represent 
the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have it. 

Mr. Hevmicxk (reading) : 


Statement to House Agricultural Subcommittee, Hon. James Whitten, chair- 
man: 

Virginia is only one of the many States of the vast Appalachian and mid- 
western hardwood forest area which is threatened by the spread of the gypsy 
moth. In Virginia alone there are approximately 9 million acres of valuable 
hardwood forests which produce high-quality raw-wood material and finished 
products for nationwide and foreign use. 

The vast forests of this great hardwood region were once blighted by the 
ravages of the chestnut blight, causing thousands of dollars damage to the 
industry and people this fine hardwood supported. Gradually oak took the 
place of chestnut. ; 

The potential for damage by the gypsy moth, if not controlled, is incalcula; 
ble in terms of damage to the timber industry, the loss of dollars to people 
employed in the growth and manufacture of hardwoods, together with loss to 
associated businesses. 

The technicians have, or will, inform the committee in detail concerning the 
spread and control of this dangerous pest. 

I shall conclude this statement with the urgent request that the Federal Goy-, 
ernment recognize the urgency of immediate and effective control of the gypsy 
moth, and make available sufficient funds so that, through cooperation ‘with the 
several States, prompt control will be effected. ag cin 

Due to my inability to present this statement in person, Mr. Hays Helmiek 
has kindly consented to hand it to your committee. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 

I would like to leave my paper for the record. 

Thank you, Congressman Bailey, for making it possible for us to 
make a presentation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have your statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


VALUE OF THE FORESTS OF WEST VIRGINIA 


(Prepared by Hays E. Helmick, State forester, West Virginia, for the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations in support of increased Fed- 
eral appropriation for the gypsy moth control program) 


The forests of West Virginia constitute one of the most valuable assets that 
may be possessed by a State. The range of usefulness of our forests is not 
confined to the utilization of material products alone. Water conservation, pro- 
tection of soil against erosion, recreational facilities, and a multitude of other 
advantages associated with forests are also important. 

The State of West Virginia has a total land area of nearly 15% million acres. 
Sixty-four percent of this area is forested. The oak forest types are the most 
extensive; they occupy half of the forest land. The red oak type alone takes up 
nearly one-third of the forest area. This type occupies nearly every kind of site 
from the cool moist bottomlands to the dry southern slopes, 
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Abundant forests have made West Virginia traditionally a wood-producing 
State. Woodworking is presently the fourth largest manufacturing industry, 
utilizing approximately 10 percent of total West Virginia manufacturing labor; 
if labor indirectly connected with woodworking is considered, the industry ac- 
counts for 25 percent of the manufacturing employment. Ultimately wood 
could be the leading industry. 

The commercial forest land amounts to about 10 million acres. In addition, 
there are 41,000 acres of forest land that are reserved from commercial logging 
and another 6,000 acres that are not considered capable of growing stands of 
commercial timber. West Virginia is principally a hardwood-producing State. 
Mighty-nine percent of the commercial forest land is covered with hardweod 
forest type. 

Forest type on commercial forest area, 1949 





Forest type Acres | Percent 


Red oak. “ ; waaws 3, 207, 000 32 
Chestnut oak ‘ ne 924, 200 | 
iit ica sic basbegueslskheahesebuubwasapeueas a 887, $00 
Yellow poplar-__--- a san 2,070, 700 | 
Sugar maple, cherr a nadie 1, 526, $00 | 
Hard pine, Oak ee ens : ae 662, £00 | 
Other types 579, $00 
Total, all types | 9, 859, 400 | 
| | 





The total volume of oak sawtimber in West Virginia, according to the most 
recent appraisal made by the United States Forest Service, is 43 percent of all 
standing sawtimber in West Virgin a. It has been estimated that more than $19 
million annually is realized from the marketing of oak timber in West Virginia. 
The available timber that is smaller than sawtimber size includes more than 
1 billion cubic feet of oak. 


Reported oak lumber production for West Virginia 
{In millions of board-feet] 


Production Production 
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West Virginia’s deep mines used approximately 250 million board-feet of 
sawed lumber in producing more than 122 million tons of coal in 1953. Accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census figures, 50 percent of the lumber used can be 
classified as oak: therefore, to mine 100 million tons of coal annually, a con- 
servative estimate of oak sawed timber used annually by the West Virginia 
mining industry is 100 million board-feet. This estimate does not include the 
thousands of cubic feet of oak mine props that are used each year. 

West Virginia forest land plays a very important part in preventing floods 
and destruction of property in lowlands. Not only do the forest lands protect 
our own State but the neighboring States are influenced by West Virginia furested 
watersheds. In order to keep our hillsides productive and green the State of 
West Virginia spent on a 5-year average, 1950-54, $104,861 annually for sup- 
pression of forest fires. 

More and more of the general public is sharing the forest benefits. Shorter 
working hours in many occupations have permitted more people to take to the 
woods and trails. Public use of State parks and State forests has increased 
to the point where approximately 2 million people visit West Virginia State 
parks and State forests annually, and we now have under development on these 
recreational areas a $3,100,000 improvement program which should increase 
their attendance to more than 3 million per year. The receipts from State parks 
alone totaled $123,000 for the calendar year 1955 and an estimated $150,000 is 
anticipated for 1956. ‘ 

If the oak timber on these recreational areas were allowed to become destroyed 
or partially destroyed by gypsy moth, it would materially affect the usefulness 
of these areas for recreational purposes. 
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Land area and forest area, 1949 











CLASS OF LAND | 
Commercial forest land_______._- eae Ss : Es aie cata aaeael 9, 859, 400 
Noncommercial forest land_ __- a c ; akon cas a oma j 47, 300 
All forest land___- ‘ =o . _ 2 i ee 9, 906, 700 
Nonforest land. _._.___-- sini ‘ : skiecou 5, 504, 500 | 


All land sis 
PRIVATE 
Farm forest: | | 
29,000 farms of 100 acres and more___. : bh ee 2, 202, 100 | 
40,090 farms smaller than 100 acres_____- _ soe i ciltig hiatal 779, 800 | 


| 
| 


Industrial and other forest ’ ; ; a ee era ae ae 5, 680, 700 | 


Total asheh tens kes ; — itess fceseae er ‘ 8, 662, 600 | 


PUBLIC } 
National forest ae - ee : . ; | 1, 000, 000 | 
Other Federal Se E ; P ban nine ‘ © kg eae aie 14, 300 | () 
State (forests, parks, refuges) : at desreceies 179, 000 | 
County and munici al. _- ‘ és he oF ; Sis ae 3, 400 | (1) 


Total. i al i aii hace. = 


Total commercial forest land 


1 Less than 0.5 percent. 


Should the gypsy moth become established in West Virginia, Mr. Waldo Craig, 
State entomologist, believes, from the best information he can obtain on the 
insect, that the damage would amount to more than $1 million annually. While 
this is a conservative damage estimate it is difficult to determine accurately 
due to other conditions that exist in the forests. In southern West Virginia 
where the largest forest area is found, there is serious fire damage that has 
been prevalent for many years. Burned trees being more susceptible to disease 
and insects, it is reasonable to assume that the damage might be much greater 
than the amount stated above. Every effort is being made to reduce the serious 
fire damage, but we know this can only be accomplished by education, which 
will require several years for an appreciable reduction in fires. 

The intelligent approach is to fight this forest enemy offensively in the area 
where it is now established. Absolutely nothing can be gained by permitting it 
to spread into noninfected areas. 

We know the water shortage is becoming more acute throughout the Nation. 
The water consumption today is 8 times greater than it was in 1900; by 1975 
the increase is expected to be 24 times greater than present use. West Virginia 
forests are vital to the existence of the State for flood control and providing a 
continuous flow of water in the streams, springs, and wells. While West 
Virginia is fortunate in having other forest species on its numerous watersheds, 
we know that any reduction in the oaks is going to seriously affect every man, 
woman, and child in some manner. We cannot afford to delay an intensified 
effort to eradicate or control the gypsy moth. 


Publication references: Arthur D. Little, Ine.; U. S. Forest Service; U. S. Forest 
Survey ; and others. * 


Gypsy Moru ContTrou 
WITNESS 
WALDO CRAIG, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Wuirren. You may go right ahead, Mr. Craig. 

Mr. Craig. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I shall certainly 
try to fill in a little bit on what Mr. Helmick has presented. Mr. Hel- 
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mick has presented the picture of our forests and our parks, and what 
it means to the State. 

Now, we are basing our estimate of damage on what is taking place 
in the New England States. 

A survey made by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
both entomologists and foresters, gives us the figure of the number of 
trees killed by this gypsy moth in the New England States over a 
period of years. Based on that percentage of loss and the value of our 
oaks to West Virginia, we have computed our potential loss very, very 
conservatively. 

In addition to that, the New England States have appropriated $1 
million a year for many years to spray the parks, roadsides, and homes 
so they can live without having this insect increase every day. 

So this thing not only does kill trees, but it is a tremendous nuisance, 
and it would mean an expenditure of a tremendous amount of money 
to contend with the gypsy moth. 

Now, you will hear tomorrow from folks who come from areas where 
the gypsy moth is found, and the present threat of its spread from 
where it is at the present time. 

We do not know that the gypsy moth occurs in West Virginia. 
For the past 2 years, in cooperation with many groups, we have oper- 
ated about 100 gypsy-moth traps throughout the State. 

These programs are very effective, but we have not caught anything 
in the way of a gypsy moth thus far. However, we do not know that 
they are not there. 

As you gentlemen well know, West Virginia is somewhat south of 
the New England States where this gypsy moth has been found. 

We know this insect oceurs in Spain, Italy, and even north Afric: 
so it can live in much warmer climates than that which we have in our 
New England States, where it is at the present time. 

National authorities have estimated that in West Virginia there are 
5 million acres of forest land which is susceptible to serious damage 
from this gypsy moth. There is no reason to feel that it will not thrive 
in our State if it becomes established. 

We have mixed hemlock, birch, and white pine, yellow pine, pitch 
pine, and so forth. While the insect will not build up a population on 
pine, nevertheless it will spread on oaks into the pine and infestation 
within the foliage in the pine for just 1 year will result in a dead tree. 
White pine is a little more resistant but not quite as much as oak. 

So 1 year in the foliation and the white pine is gone. 

Our States have been working for years and years to protect them. 

Here we have another threat coming into an industry where we have 
been spending large sums of money to protect. 

We have a program in West Virginia which I believe we can be 
proud of for the control of plant pests. In recent years, we have been 
spending large sums of money to protect our forests from such pests 
as white pine blister rust, oak wilt, and fires. 

Last year the Department of Agriculture and the Soil Conservation 
Service had an appropriation of about $59,000 of a direct appropria- 
tion plus what is put in from indirect appropriation such as Mr. Hel- 
mick and I mentioned. 

In this coming year we will have $68,000, which is an increase over 
what we had previously. The Soil Conservation Service has been 
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spending thousands of dollars over the years, and we are working to 
protect the forests. We do need help to keep this gypsy moth out of 
West Virginia. We cannot expect bordering States, such as Pennsy]- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey to take care of us. Naturally, they 
are willing to go along with us if we can have additional support to 
help out with this work that is being done on the borders of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

Naturally, this protection is actually protection for the whole coun- 
try; it is protection for West Virginia, and we do not want this insect 
to go beyond the boundary lines of those States if we can stop this 
evpsy moth from spreading further west. If you folks can see your 
way clear to turn over the million and a half additional funds, it will 
then enable us to start our spring spraying. 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have your views. 

I have been besieged by letters from many people. I am not com- 
plaining about the number of letters, but apparently there has been 
a concerted drive on to get rid of the gypsy moth. 

We have not received any such budget request, so apparently this 
has not been approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Briefly, for the record, and I do not say this in criticism of the 
Bureau of the Budget, but so that you gentlemen might have some 
appreciation of our problems here. We have wrestled with this prob- 
lem of control of insects over the years. 

A few years ago, when I was chairman of this committee, we had 
an overall investigation of the various control activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In one instance, there were seven layers of 
supervision between the work in the field and the man who headed 
it up in the Department. In 1 or 2 other instances, the work 
had been going on for a year in the field before they found it out here 
in Washington. There were several other examples that were uncov- 
ered, and there is a little more involved than just getting money out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

I have done some checking since I received these letters, and it has 
developed that there was an understanding between the States that 
had this gypsy moth problem, the understanding being that the Fed- 
eral Government would keep a strip of land around these affected 
States clear, pending the time that the State gradually eradicated the 
insect. A combination of factors have caused the gypsy moth to jump 
over the line. I have also been told that in many instances the States 
started off with the greatest of hopes but they failed to carry out their 
part. It may be because of the State legislatures or climatic conditions. 
I do not say that critically. 

The point I make here is that the budget situation is not clear. We 
do not have any such request before us. 

Secondly, I am a strong believer in not appropriating any sum of 
money until the details have been worked out as to just how you were 
going to use the money. We have learned that in a good many in- 
stances where funds come from the Federal Government, which does 
not cost anyone anything locally, a program kind of grows up and 
everybody is for it. But unless somebody locally has an interest in it 
and it is supported by a little local money, then you do not have the 
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same degree of effectiveness. So the point I make is that some com- 
prehensive plan must be developed so that what money you do spend 
will go to the root of this thing. 

I mention that here just so that you know the problem. Further, 
we would be over the budget, because no such supplemental has been 
received by Congress. 

Mr. Battery. Might I add a breakdown of your budget for 1955 
gypsy moth control? 

The current budget is for $545,200. The same item appeared in 
the 1957 budget—#545,200. That is for the entire Nation allocated 
for the control of the gypsy moth. 

I have all of the items here. 

Mr. Wuirren. Those are the figures which we have before us. 
There is no question about our going along with that. 

A good many State entomologists, at meetings which I have at- 
tended, have fought to get an additional million and a half dollars 
to get rid of this problem. Those resolutions come from an appre- 
ciation by these people of the problem and of the need to get rid of 
the gypsy moth. I agree with that. 

Prior to actually moving into such an expanded program, there 
should be some concrete planning and cooperative approach to it, so 
that you can see that the money is properly used. That is what I 
understand we do not have at the moment. 

Mr. Bauey. I think the national group will formally ask for 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. Craig. May I ask a question ? 

Should the group have a representative tomorrow from the United 
States Department of Agriculture who is an authority on the gypsy 
moth ? 

Mr. Wuitren. Whether you do or not, this is a matter that we 
would have the Department go into thoroughly. We will ask the 
Department for the information. 

May I express the thanks of the committee for your appearance. 
We recognize your deep interest in this pest which has not yet 
reached West Virginia. But pests and the problems associated there- 
with tend to migrate to larger and larger areas. Not only that, but 
through the years I do not believe any of the representatives of any 
State have made a better showing or more consistent showing before 
this committee on the subject of conservation and forestry and the 
various other phases of agriculture. We find it most helpful. 

Mr. Hetmick. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Battery. May I express my appreciation to this committee. 
We are very much wrapped up in those big forests over there. They 
have been in existence for 50 or 60 years, and they are quite valuable. 

We saw what happened to the chestnuts over there, and we have a 
fine group of chestnuts, and now they are all gone, so we are inter- 
ested in preventive measures. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you again, gentlemen. 
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Sort ConSERVATION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased at this time to have before us our 
friend, William H. Avery, from the State of Kansas, who wishes to 
discuss with us soil conservation service. We are glad to have Mr. 
Avery’s presentation to this committee. I would like the record to 
show that, while he was in Mississippi on committee business, I was 
pleased to see and hear him at a statewide meeting held at the State 
capitol. I think the reaction to Mr. Avery’s appearance was very ex- 
cellent indeed. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am very glad to see Mr. Avery before us this after- 
noon. He has always been among the ranks of those fighting for the 
best interests of agriculture all of the time, and I per rsonally \ welcome 
him to this committee. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you. 

May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, are you considering the appropria- 
tion for the Soil Conservation Service at this time or is this a compre- 
hensive hearing? 

Mr. Wuirren. Our practice here has been to have departmental 
witnesses in support of the President’s budget as sent tous. After we 
conclude that, then we have interested Members of Congress and out- 
side witnesses. This year, we are running it a little differently be- 
cause of the farm bill now pending in the Senate and the House. We 
have had to recess our hearing of departmental witnesses until we 
could tell a little bit more about that program. Consequently, this 
year we are proceeding to hear outside witnesses and Members of 
Congress who are interested prior to having the Soil Conservation 
Service before us. But we will in the next few weeks have the Soil 
Conservation Service up here. 

Mr. Avery. Thank you; that answers my question very well. 

I asked that question because I felt that if you are considering the 
general field of soil conservation, then I did not see any need for con- 
suming a lot of your time because you are already on it. 

I have a prepared statement which I should like to orally present to 
the committee. 

I want to dis scuss an item in the soil-conservation appropriation 
which is very important to the farmers of Kansas and to the American 
people generally. I am referring to the technical assistance to soil- 
conservation districts through the Soil Conservation Service. 

There is no basic, long-term, domestic problem in America more 
pressing than conserving and improving our land. Soil conservation 
Is A personal concern to every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

It is my opinion that the speed with which conservation farming is 
adopted, and the degree to which it is ms aintained, will play a key part 
in determining the future economic stability of this Nation. Ifa good 
job of conservation on the land is done fast enouch, we can all eat 
better. Ifa poor job is done, we may not eat as well as we do now. I 
recognize that crop surpluses are an immediate pressing problem. But, 
in the long-term view, I believe that soil and water conservation 1s 
basic to our entire economy in the United States. 
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Farmers in my district in Kansas have made substantial progress in 
advancing soil conservation. But we still have a lot further to go. I 
stand solidly behind a program of speeding up the soil- and water- 
conservation work in Kansas and in all of America. 

In Kansas, as in other States, soil-conservation districts are pro- 
vided for under State law, but organized on a voluntary basis, Every 
county in my State has organized a soil-conservation district. It is 
through these districts that the services of the trained technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service are available to help farmers plan and 
put into effect basic soil- and water-conservation programs on their 
farms. 

In my congressional district there are 13 soil-conservation districts. 
Each district has the legal responsibility for developing a districtwide 
soil- and water-conservation program aimed at solving local soil and 
water problems. Each district is responsible for carrying forward 
that program by helping farmers, upon request, to plan, apply, and 
maintain technically and economically sound soil- and water-conserva 
tion measures, 

During the past few months I have visited with the government 
bodies of these soil-conservation districts. They are public- spirited 
men who serve without pay and at a personal sacrifice to advance the 
soil- and water-conservation work. They told me about and showed 
me the work that cooperating farmers were doing. They also showed 
me the many soil- and water-conservation problems that ee 
needed attention, They said that the principal holding them back w 
the lack of enough Soil Conservation Service technicians to help sem, 

I would like to cite the workload in one of my counties as an example 
of the need for additional funds to keep pace with the need for this 
technical assistance. 

In Brown County 67 percent of the total acreage is under a farm 
plan ; 279 applications are pending for a farm plan. 

I would like to remind the committee of the provisions of Public 
Law 566, the Upstream Flood Prevention Act, which have placed an 
extra workload on the Soil Conservation Service and the Service has 
not received extra compensation commensurate with this added work. 
That is why I asked for this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee. As I have studied the budget estimates for this work, I have 
noted that the budget before this committee provides for a small in- 
crease of some $2 million for the entire country. 

That, I think, is in the right direction, but it does not go far enough. 
That amount, if it were to be divided among the 2,700 soil-conservation 
districts in the country, wouldn’t give much added help to any district. 

It is reasonable to assume some of the proposed increase presumably 
would go for new districts that will be organized during the next year. 
All of Kansas is organized into districts. Some of it, too, I assume 
would go to distressed areas needing special help. I think that is as 
it should be. 

I don’t see, however, where the proposed budget for assisting soil- 
conservation districts will do anything to help more farmers meet the 
soil- and water-conservation problems on the land in my congressional 
district in Kansas. 

From the comments I gathered from the soil-conservation district 
governing bodies in my congressional district, I concluded that they 
really were not asking for much. An additional $3,700 for more soil- 
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and water-conservation technicians in each of those 13 soil-conserva- 
tion districts would go a long way toward meeting their needs. 

I recognize fully that many of the 2,700 soil-conservation districts 
throughout the country are in the same situation. And I am not ask- 
ing that my congressional district be singled out for any special help 
in this respect. Instead, I am suggesting to you gentlemen of this 
committee that you give serious consideration to increasing the assist- 
ance for all soil-conservtaion districts in the magnitude that I have 
indicated for my congressional district. Figuring $3,700 per soil- 
conservation district, the total would approximate $10 million. 

Right at this time we are hearing talk of multimillion dollar figures 
for a new soil-bank program for agriculture. I want to point out to 
the committee that any extra responsibility delegated to the Soil Con- 
servation Service under the soil-bank program, if enacted into law, 
should be considered by this committee in appropriating funds for this 
agency. The figures I have referred to above were based on the present 
workload of the soil-conservation districts. Careful consideration 
should be given to the increase in workload that might be allocated 
to the Service, especially under the “conservation phase” of the soil- 
bank program. 

It seems to me, too, that the Government spends no money more 
wisely than the small amount it appropriates for this soil-conservation 
activity. I believe that it has accomplished more lasting good at less 
expense to the Federal Government than has almost any other Federal 
undertaking. I know this is true in my section of Kansas. 

For the record, I want to state that this is a long range program. It 
is a relatively new approach toward the conservation of our natural 
resources and the whole program has only in the last few years shown 
satisfactory progress. At this time we cannot determine what the 
length of time will be needed to complete this highly important work. 
Every year’s delay in the completion of this work will further deplete 
# natural resource that cannot be recovered. 

[ again want to express my appreciation, Mr. Chairman, for this 
opportunity to express my feeling to your committee on this matter. 
I hope you will give my views full consideration in the budget you 
recommend for agriculture. 

I think probably everything that has been said to substantiate the 
Soil Conservation Service has probably been said before this commit- 
tee a good many times, so I will not play that back to you again. 

However, I would like to point up a few thoughts of my own espe- 
cially as I have concluded them on my own personal experience, and 
observation and experience, in my own district, because that, after all, 
is the only thing that we know positively about it—that which we have 
had an opportunity to observe in our own areas. 

I think we are all agreed on the subject of conservation. There are 
some differences of opinion as to the degree of progress that should 
be made in that field. Overall, I think every Member of Congress 
is pretty well of the opinion that the program does have a lot of merit. 

I would like to make this one observation: It seems a little perplex- 
ing perhaps that we should be dealing with a question of surpluses in 
private conferences and in public consideration and in the press and, 
at the time, develop a convincing argument for the need for soil con- 
servation to preserve the fertility of the soil for future production. 
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However, I think we are justified in doing this because this is an 
extremely long-range program anyhow. When you stop to think 
about it, its Inception came about in the early 1930’s. When World 
War IT came along, little progress was made, and now we are about 
50 to 75 years behind in this program, so I think we are justified in 
giving it all of the impetus we can even in view of the existing sur- 
pluses that we all have to recognize. 

Getting back to my own State of Kansas, I would like to state that 
it is provided by law that conservation districts will be organized 
on a county basis and on a voluntary basis. 

I am happy to report to you that we have 105 counties and we have 
105 soil conservation districts, so you know that my State is just more 
than casually interested in this important matter. 

It is through these districts, of course, that the technicians are fur- 
nished to the soil conservation districts by the Federal Government 
to aid the farmers in not only planning but in putting into effect and 
also making it possible to maintain such conservation practices as 
have been determined to be advisable and desirable for their own par- 
ticular farms. 

I have 13 counties in my district and each district, of course, has a 
soil conservation district. 

During the interim, as soon as I got back from Mississippi, I might 
add, it was my privilege to visit almost every soil conservation district, 
and I met with the governing boards of the districts, and in at least 
three counties, I took field trips with those people to see what had been 
done and what had not been done. 

The reason given in most instances for the work that had not been 
done was the lack of technical service. I was kind of amazed at 
that. 

We are all familiar, of course, with the ACP program, and we are 
all familiar with how it is tied in with the soil conservation program. 
I kind of assumed that when the ACP money ran out, the demand 
for the technical service would also practically come to an end be- 
‘ause the expense would be borne 100 percent by the farmer. Much 
to my surprise—and this was a very pleasant surprise—I found in 
view of the drought in Kansas, when times were tighter, there was a 
backlog of applications in almost every county for the service which 
the Soil Conservation Service provides, and the farmers were willing 
to do the work 100 percent at their own expense. 

The one example I would like to cite involves Brown County. 
Sixty-seven percent of the total acreage of that county was under a 
farm plan. A farm plan, as you gentlemen well know, is a plan where 
the Soil Conservation Service has come on to a farm and developed a 
long-range plan where all of the measures for conservation have been 
determined and entered onto this map or farm plan. 

Even in spite of the 67 percent of the acres under the plan, 27 appli- 
cations were pending in this one county for farm plans to be drawn. 

I point that out to you to emphasize the fact that there is a tre- 
mendous amount of demand for this technical service in the counties. 

In talking about this, I think we should consider one other factor, 
and that other factor is Public Law 566, by which the upstream flood- 
prevention program, whereby the engineering for that flood-pre- 
vention program becomes the responsibility of the Soil Conservation 
Service—since that legislation has been enacted, the funds made avail- 
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able to the Soil Conservation Service had not been commensurate with 
the extra workload; that they were just automatically handed out 
when that Public Law 566 was passed. 

Now, what do we need in the way of appropriations ¢ As I have 
studied the budget as presented to the Congress by the President, it 
provides for an increase of about $2 million for this technical assist- 
ance to soil-conservation districts. 

There are two other categories in the Service. I will not dwell on 
them because they do not become a factor in my own district, and I do 
not have any firsthand knowledge. 

There is roughly a $2 million increase recommended for technical 
increase in the districts. There are 2.700 soil-conservation districts 
in the United States and $2 million for each of those 2,700 districts 
does not provide for very much increase in the way of technical assist- 
ance to them. 

Then, going on beyond that, we must consider that there are going to 
be new soil-conservation districts organized in the United States 
over the next year and also there will be a certain amount of money 
reserved for assignment to what has been designated as distress areas. 
I have no objection to that. That is in the case of a major disaster, a 
flood or severe wind erosion. It has been the policy of the Service to 
provide extra personnel in those areas to help work out the problems 
that have been created by this natural disaster. I have no objections 
to that, but it must be kept in perspective here that when we start to 
judge the amount of funds that could be made available, we must bear 
this in mind: 

In visiting with the farmers who are members of the supervisors in 
my districts, they are not asking, I do not think, for anything un- 
reasonable. In most cases, it would average up this way: If one tech- 
nical assistant could be added to the staff of the board of supervisors 
in the counties, I think it would be very adequate. Without getting 
into a long list of figures, it would come down to something like this: 
About $3,500, $3,600, or $3,700 a district for the 2,700 districts would 
call for an increase of about $10 million. That is the amount of money 
that I would like to respectfully suggest that this committee consider 
in lieu of the $2 million increase that has been recommended by the 
President and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Also, I am glad, Mr. Chairman, you mentioned this. We are at a 
loss at this time to de‘ermine what the i impact and the workload of the 
soil bank, if enacted by this Congress, is going to be on the Soil Con- 
servation Service, but certainly we know that there is going to be an 
increased workload on the Service. 

In arriving at this figure, we should keep that in mind all of the 
time. 

My position is that the figure I am mentioning to you refers only 
to the existing amount of assistance that is now available and the extra 
impact and workload of the soil bank should be considered separate 
and apart in addition to this amount. 

This is a long-range program. With some of these programs, we 
appropriate money for, say, a flood-control program, and we can 

say it is going to be a 3-year or 5-year period of construction, so the 
overall total cost can pretty well be determined. Of course, they 
alwavs run over, but at least within a margin of 25 percent we can 
usually estimate the cost and the year of completion. This is an 
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intangible sort of project. It is purely voluntary. The thought, the 
whole concept, as I pointed out earlier in my remarks, is new, so 
we cannot say at this time just what the long-range costs will be; but 
certainly I feel like the whole economic stability of this country is 
going to be at least partly dependent on not only the final completion 
of this work but also on the rate of completion that Congress would 
elect to make possible and available to the various States. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If there are any questions, 
I would be pleased to answer them. 

Mr. Wuitten. We are pleased to have your presentation, and we 
think you covered the subject very well indeed. 

We have been aware of this problem. I do not know where the 
motivation comes from, but in the last few years the Soil Conservation 
Service has been cut down each year by the Bureau of the Budget, 
whereas other agricultural activities have been increased. 

This committee, without exception, has restored budget cuts and 
has gone over the budget just about as far as we thought we could in 
the absence of budget approval. 

I am glad to see at this time that the Bureau of the Budget has not 
made a reduction. In times past, many of the reductions were not 
apparent because new districts were being organized and the old 
districts had to contribute their pro rata share to staff the new districts. 

I feel the recognition of the soil problems in the bill being asked by 
the Senate will merit this committee going into the matter further to 
see what the impact will be. It is my belief that much of this new 
program could be handled through existing soil conservation pro- 
grams, rather than trying to do it through something new. 

Again, I wish to thank you and I wish to assure you that this com- 
mittee will give this matter every consideration. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am glad Mr. Avery brought up this point with 
respect to the increase of the budget for soil conservation. Personally, 
T think the subcommittee should carefully consider enlarging the 
budget for Soil Conservation Service operations. 

I am glad to hear your comments, Mr. Chairman, relative to Mr. 
Avery’s testimony. 

Mr. Wurrren. Is there any further comment ? 

I might say that with respect to this watershed protection, that 
was started by this subcommittee when I was not the chairman. The 
chairman at that time was the gentleman from Minnesota. It was 
done without budget approval; so sometimes we do go above the 
budget. Then the Department came along and supported the com- 
mittee, and we welcome such support. 


Corron ProGraMs OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESS 
W. RHEA BLAKE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, the committee is glad to have with us 
this afternoon that Mr. William Rhea Blake and his associates of the 
National Cotton Council. 

Mr. Blake, we are always glad to have you before this committee. 
In previous years you have made splendid presentations, so we wel- 
come your presentation today. 
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Mr. Buaxe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


My name is William Rhea Blake, executive vice president of the 
National Cotton Council, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. Wurrren. Will you identify your associates for the record, 
please ? 


Mr. Buaxke. I have with me here today Mr. Banks Young, who is 
the Washington representative of the National Cotton Council: Mr. 
Claude Welch, director of our production and marketing division; 


and Dr. Leonard Smith, who is the director of our utilization research 
division. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have a one-page summary of the 
comprehensive cotton program that was adopted by our organization 


at its last annual convention which was held in Biloxi, Miss., just 
about a month ago, January 31. 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you insert that in the record 
if you would like to do so. 


Mr. Buake. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


CoTTon PROGRAM ADOPTED BY NATIONAL CoTToN COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The voting delegates of the National Cotton Council, including all six branches 
of the raw cotton industry—cotton producers, cotton ginners, cotton warehouse- 
men, cotton merchants, cotton spinners and cottonseed crushers—adopted on 
January 31, 1956, at its 18th annual meeting in Biloxi, Miss., a comprehensive 
cotton program which urges— 

1. Legislation authorizing appropriate incentive payments to farmers who 
voluntarily reduce their cotton acreage below their individual farm allotments. 

2. Development of information on, and a plan for, recognizing technological 
improvement in the production of cotton in the cotton price-support system. 

3. Appropriate governmental action to dispose of surplus cotton stocks and to 
reestablish and maintain traditional export markets for United States cotton and 
cotton textiles. 

4. In recognition of the fact that the United States textile industry is the 
largest and most dependable outlet for American cotton— 

(a) Action to limit imports of textile manufactures into the United States 
to a reasonable amount to prevent a serious detrimental effect on the United 
States cotton industry; and, if possible, this be done with the joint agree- 
ment of the interested countries, particularly Japan. 

(b) The proper use of credit and other means to help the Japanese textile 
industry to reestablish its position in its natural and historical markets. 

5. Legislation to improve the balance between supply and demand of various 
qualities of cotton by basing the support level on the average quality of the crop 
and adjusting loan differentials to reflect true market relationships as between 
individual qualities, provided that such action would not have the effect of 
reducing the loan values for cotton for 1956 below the level already authorized 
by law. 

6. An increase in Federal and State funds for research which would double 
such appropriations over a 5-year period with cotton sharing in this expanded 
research program on a basis commensurate with its needs, and the development 
of a long-range program to finance from private sources research and promotion 
in amounts adequate to make cotton fully competitive with synthetic fibers and 
other competing materials. 

7. Legislation which would require the labeling of textile products to show 
their true fiber content. 

8. Opposition to any governmental action which would place a maximum limit 
because of size of farm upon any farmer’s participation in, or benefit from, a 
price-support program or payment program. 

9. Opposition to the substitution of cotton poundage quotas for marketing 
quotas based on acreage allotments. 
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Mr. Buiaxe. I would like to say at the outset that I am sure the 
chairman knows, and some of the other members of the committee may 
know, that the National Cotton Council was organized about 18 years 
ago, in 1938, for the express purpose of working to increase the con- 
sumption of American cotton and its products. 

For the past 18 years our program, as it has been developed, has 
been primarily one of research and promotion. Since they are two of 
the very important factors that influence consumption. 

The third factor that bears directly on consumption, namely, the 
factor of price, is one with which the Cotton Council has had very 
little to do in its 18 years of existence. Our charter and bylaws 
provide that the council cannot take a position on any question unless 
that position is approved by two-thirds of the voting delegates repre- 
senting each of the six separate branches of the industry, voting 
separately. 

On such a controversial matter as price, and on matters related to 
price as they have been developed in the farm program of the United 
State Government, there is great difficulty getting agreement within 
any one branch of the industry much less among all six. 

I think it is highly significant, gentlemen, that by the time we 
reached Biloxi, Miss., a month ago, the cotton industry had recognized 
that it had reached a serious crisis in its history so serious a crisis that 
the whole industry came together in a remarkable display of unity and 
adopted this comprehensive program, the essence of which is on this 
sheet of paper in front of you. 

This program, for the first time, puts the council on record on many 
matters that relate to the Government farm program generally and 
to the question of price specifically. 

Mr. Chairman, there are nine items in this program. With your 
permission, I would like to-run down the nine items and try to give 
the essence of our thinking on each. There is scarcely an item on 
here, I think, that does not require appropriation in one form or 
another. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would be glad to have you follow such a course 
as you may prefer. Before you proceed, however, I want to commend 
you and your organization on the splendid progress which is repre- 
sented by the resolution which you have just placed in the record. It is 
gratifying to see this important organization take this action on these 
vital matters, 

Mr. Brake. There are certain items here, of course, where the 
appropriation is of interest to us in a very material way, such as, 
for example, on research. I will take that as we come to it. 

This first item is legislation authorizing appropriate incentive pay- 
ments to farmers who voluntarily reduce their cotton acreage below 
their individual farm allotments. 

The purpose of that provision is to support action right along the 
lines that have been proposed in the acreage reserve program. If a 
farmer wanted to reduce his acreage below the number of acres which 
he was permitted to plant under his allotment, he would be compen- 
sated for making that reduction. 

I think it was the feeling of our group that there might be a fairly 
large number of acres that would come out of production under that 
sort of a program, thereby contributing somewhat to the reduction of 
the surplus. 
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Mr. Anpersen. What would you say would be the acreage payment 
that would be necessary to get them to take their cotton out of produc- 
tion? Take acreage that would produce a bale of cotton. 

Mr. Buaxe. I would say this: Roughly speaking, it is customary 
in the Cotton Belt, as some of these gentlemen here know, to rent land 
for one-fourth, or in some areas, one-third, of the production. The 
best way I can answer your question is to refer to that fact; and I 
would say that it would take the equivalent of somewhere between a 
fourth and a third of the value of the cotton produced to actually 
accomplish anything in the way of a reduction. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I mean the reserve section, taking the cotton produc- 
tion out of that which has already been allotted. That will come 
under section 1. 

Mr. Buiaxe. I do not know if I answered your question or not. 

Mr. Anpersen. Pretty well so. You said it will require about the 
equivalent of what an owner could get in the line of rent for certain 
cotton acreage. It would take about that much to get the land out of 
production. 

Mr. Buaxe. It would take, I would say, at least that much, plus a 
little extra, to furnish an incentive. 

Mr. AnperseN. How much is a bale of cotton worth? 

Mr. Brake. A bale of cotton would be worth, on the average, $170. 
IT would say we should not talk on anything more than a bale of cotton 
to the acre. Actually, the beltwide average is considerably less, but 
let’s base our estimate on a bale to the acre. A fourth of that would 
be a little over $40. ° 

Mr. Anperson. That is the figure I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Biaxe. Some additional payment would be added to that for 
incentive, and that would raise the cost to something in the neighbor- 
hood of $55 or $60. 

We have a terrific surplus, as everyone knows, and we have to do 
everything we can to whittle it down. One way to whittle it down is 
to move it into consumption. Another way is to keep it from coming 
into production. This feature of our program is working on that end. 

Mr. Anprrsen. This subcommittee is the grandfather of the pro- 
gram designed to take land out of production. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buiaxe. The second point refers to the development of informa- 
tion on, and a plan for, recognizing technological improvement in the 
production of cotton in the cotton price-support system. Gentlemen, 
we have this in mind: You will notice that in this program the council 
has not taken a position on either the 90 percent price support or the 
flexible price-support system. During this past year our research 
people made what I believe is the most comprehensive study of the 
influence of price as it affects the consumption of cotton that has ever 
been made. That study shows clearly that neither the 90 percent rigid 
support nor the present flexible method—neither one of those—gives 
cotton the sort of price policy that would be indicated by the facts in 
this study to be the best for cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the National Cotton Council has contributed 
greatly to cotton and its problems. It has been a real help to the Con- 
gress. I know it has been a real help tome. I have often thought that, 
if you want to help your friends, the way to do it is to take issue with 
them and put them on their mettle. 
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There are 2 or 3 things I would like to point out here. In the first 
place, with respect to— 
legislation authorizing appropriate incentive payments to farmers who volun- 
tarily reduce their cotton acreage below their individual farm allotments. 

I recognize that world supply and demand need to be in somewhat 
proper r balance for the good of all concerned. 

Some years ago Mr. "John Davis, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under this adminis’ ration, in a speech in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
pointed out that the United States was going to try to hold its pro- 
duction in line, to cut it back, so as to bring world supply, and demand 
in balance. He also stated that this Government was going to watch 
closely what other governments were going to do, and if, as we cut 
down, other countries increased their production, then we were going 
to move back into the market. Subsequent events have shown that 
cutting the American farmer, who has been cut millions of acres in 
the last 2 years, has not cut the world supply. 

Therefore, I feel that you advocate something which is completely 
unsound if left by itself. Because to cut the American farmer would 
not bring supply and demand into balance. It just ents American 
production while foreign production is increased to take up the slack. 

For your first recommendation to be sound, do you not have to tie 
to it a requirement that American production shall be kept available 
in the market place. Have we not learned that you cannot cut world 
production by cutting the American farmer ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Sure. 

Mr. Wurrren. The next thing I would like to go to is development 
of information on, and a plan for, recognizing technological improve- 
ment in the production of cotton in the cottonprice-support system. 

I read nothing into that except the statement of lower prices to the 
American farmer. 

When you read your books on technological improvements, they 
indicate that the cost of producing cotton must be lower. It is highly 
dressed up, but it is a reduced price support, really. That is what 
I read into No. 2. 

Now, we come to farm income. If, under the first point you are 
going to cut the farmer’s volume, even if you pay him to cut it, and 
then in the second point you reduce his price, it is pretty hard to get 
him out of his present predicament. 

The other factor I would like to point out—and this is not new to 
yvou—the chief competitor of cotton is synthetics. I understand that 
some 80 percent is farmer-produced cotton or wood. If we did reduce 
the cotton price to the American farmer to the point that he might 
compete with the producers of synthetics, then that producer would 
pass his reduction right back onto the farmer, because the farmer is 
also the man growing the timber and cotton. 

The other factor I want to point out—and this is the reason I have 
striven to impress some of your own people—the minute the six seg- 
ments of your organization do not take a stand, even though you point 
out why they do not, I honestly feel that you get credit for tacit 
approval. 

As long as you try to get changes in governmental problems bnt 
do not get any affirmative action out of the council, the council’s not 
giving us action hurts the efforts to get it changed. 
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I read the study you had made which is background for point No. 2. 
I thought the study was of the wrong part of the problem. If you 
had made a study of DuPont and synthetics to see whether they were 
going to meet any reduced price that you might make for cotton. 
then we would have some idea as to whether it would really help to 
reduce the price of cotton. But if we do not know what they can or 
will do, then I do not believe we can quite reach it. 

Research may be of some help. I think more and more it depends 
on the consumer and what the traffic will hear. 

I believe in reaserch, but I doubt if through research we can cut 
the cost, because as fast as we do that, something else will be added to it. 

Mr. Brake. Let me go back to the first point in the council’s 
program. 

There is no though on the council’s part of putting any more of a 
cut on the cotton farmer than he already has on him. The point is 
that, if he himself wants to cut his own acreage further, if he figures 
out with his own pencil and paper that it is good business for him to 
do it, then. based on whatever inventive pavments may be offered him, 
he would do it. There is no thought at all that there would be any- 
thing which, in any way, implies any further required reduction in his 
volume. 

I do not know how effective this program would be, and I do not 
think any of us knows. We may get some acreage out of production 
as the result of such a program. If we do, it will contribute that 
much to reducing cotton surplus. 

Mr. Wnirten. The point I make is that experience certainly should 
have taught us that cutting the American farmer will not cut the 
world supply. If we are going to have point No. 1, should that not 
lead us to insist that cotton be sold through normal channels, so that 
a cut in the American production would really cut the world supply? 
Should this not carry something else with it in order to make certain 
that we do not cut the American farmer further while foreign pro- 
duction increases ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Mr. Whitten, I believe that particular question is an- 
swered in point No. 3. which we will come to in just a moment. 

Mr. Wuirren. I did want to raise these things earlier so you could 
give your attention to them. 

Mr. Deane. Along with the idea which you are talking about on 
No. 1 and No. 2, I would like for you to place yourself in my position, 
Mr. Blake, and indicate what kind of an answer you think I might 
give to a letter, and a number of letters that I am receiving. and I 
am thinking of one particularly dated just a short time ago. It went 
something like this: “Dear Mr. Congressman: I am a widow with 
two teen-age children and a tenant. I want you to ask the powers 
that be how I can eke out a living on 5.6 acres of cotton?” 

Now, how would Nos. 1 and 2 help that person and that tenant? 

Mr. Biaxr. Mr. Deane, I do not think you can say how would points 
No. 1 or 2 help that person, because there are 9 points down here. 
I feel you have to look at this whole program. In other words, I am 
not saying that any one of the 9 or all 9 in combination would neces- 
sarily help much in that particular situation. 

That is a pretty hopeless situation which you just described. 
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Mr. Deane. North Carolina is a State of small farmers. I think 
as we study these programs, we have to think in terms of the small 
farmer. lf we donot, then we are sunk. 

Mr. Buaxe. I think you are absolutely right, but I also think you 
have to think in terms of not only the small farmer but also in terms 
of the medium-sized farmer and also the large farmer, as well. You 
have to think in terms of all producers of cotton. 

I would suggest that we hold such questions as that until we have 
an opportunity to run down this list. 

Returning to the specific matter that the chairman made here with 
regard to point No. 2, the council’s price study shows very clearly, 
gentlemen, that our price is out of line with our competition both in 
this market and abroad. 

When the price study was made, the figures given in it showed the 
cost of rayon to the mill to be 4 to 8 cents a pound cheaper than cotton 
on a waste-free spinnable basis. 

Rayon’s price advantage over cotton is this much or more at the 
present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt and call to your attention that there 
is nothing in the study which shows that if you reduce that you would 
not cut that much further 

Mr. Buiaxe. I beg your pardon, sir, but there is something in this 
study which shows that a cut of several cents a pound—we do not know 
exactly how much but it might be say, 3 to 5 cents a pound—would 
probably be offset by a corresponding cut on the part of the rayon 
manufacturers. 

From that fact alone you might conclude that all of our efforts to 
straighten up our house by reducing our price might go for naught. 
However, that is not all of the story. E 

In the short run price reduction might go for naught. In the long 
run, if we had a price reduction in cotton which, in turn, necessitated 
a reduction in rayon of the same magnitude, I do not think there is 
any doubt that we would take a lot of the bloom out of any expansion 
which they may have in mind. 

I might also mention that the rayon industry currently does have 
an expansion program amounting to $155 million, which began in 1955 
and which extends over a 3-year period. 

I think we have a real problem with regard to meeting our com- 
petition. The price study certainly shows that, and it gives a good 
deal of information regarding it. 

For those of you who do have cotton in your districts, I hope you 
will have an opportunity to read and study these facts and figures 
very carefully. 

As to what this recommendation calls for, it is simply this, Mr. 
Chairman: As. we see it, we have got to have some reduction in the 
price of cotton if we are going to meet our competition in the do- 
mestic market. 

We have witnessed what happens in the foreign market, when we 
do not meet our price competition. We have seen our exports shrink 
up to the inconsequential amount where they are today. Mr. Chair- 
man, you have driven that point home very effectively. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now you are referring to the competition between 
two different factors. The difference in price might be such as to 
make people take substitutes in the domestic market, but the difference 
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between cotton and various synthetic fibers is an actual one from the 
final use basis. The usability of cotton as against synthetics would 
still be a factor. 

I am not saying that price is not one also. Of course, we agree that 
price is a factor, but the comparison to meet the foreign competition 
of cotton against domestic cotton is not the same as comparing cot- 
ton on the domestic market to synthetics. 

Mr. Braker. On that point, the figures of the price study show very 
clearly that since the late 1940's, there has been an increase in rayon 
production abroad equivalent to 6 million bales of cotton. Percent- 
agewise there has been a greater increase in production of rayon 
abroad than of cotton abroad. That rayon is just as direct a substi- 
tute for our cotton as Brazilian cotton may be a substitute for our 
cotton. : 

What I am trying to say here is that I think we have learned a 
pretty good lesson. It has been a very painful one, but it is that we 
must meet our price competition. 

We are saying that that has to be recognized. 

Mr. Wnrrren. I would not want to leave the record like that. We 
have spent so much time showing that this expansion of rayon resulted 
from millions of dollars that the United States provided. Also the 
United States Government promoted the production of rayon and 
other synthetics in foreign countries by providing the millions of dol- 
lars and everything else. It even went so far as to say that it was 
doing so in order to make these other countries self-sufficient so they 
wonld not need cotton from other places. 

Mr. Brake. That is exactly right. A great deal of it was done over 
the protests of the National Cotton Council. 

Mr. Wnutrren. Practically all of it was, and we did an effective job 
of pointing it out. 

The only thing is we did not get the policy stopped. 

Mr. Marswatt. I have listened to this discussion with a great deal 
of interest. As you know, I am not in a cotton area but I am con- 
cerned somewhat with this price matter. As far as I have been able 
to determine, when you get right down to the use, I know of no syn- 
thetic that would compare with an actual cotton fiber today. Your 
problem seems to be meeting the price and not the quality. 

Mr. Warrtren. Unless you are far out of line on price, the end use 
is going to determine this thing. 

I am not expert in it, but I am a fair judge. I am sure you will 
agree that we have heard some experts here during the years that we 
have been here. 

Mr. Brake. We have a Market Research Department which we 
think is expert in this because they have been studying it for about 
18 vears. 

What you said a moment ago is certainly true. In fact, you might 
ask, why do we have any business left at all with rayon having an 
advantage of 4 to 8 cents a pound over cotton? The very fact that 
we are still able to have better than 9 million bales domestic consump- 
tion in face of that price disparity against us is the greatest tribute 
in the world to the quality of the cotton fiber. If it were not for that 
quality, we certainly could not hold our market with any such price 
handicap as this. 
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I do not think we have to get in a panic on any of this; but when 
this kind of a price handicap stares us in the face, then we have to 
recognize that we have to face it, and that cotton prices have to be 
made more competitive over the years of the future than they are at 
the present time. That is not to say that price alone is going to get 
the job done, because if there is anything that this price study shows, 
it is that price alone will not get the job done; that you have to have 
research and promotion to go along with price or you are going to fail. 

Mr. Marswa.yt. How much value of cotton is in a shirt, raw cotton? 

Mr. Buiaxe. I would imagine about half a pound on the average, 
for all wearing apparel, the value of the cotton content is about 12 
percent of the retail value. Of course, it would vary. A shirt 
like you have on would contain a relatively low value of cotton. 

Gentlemen, all this second point of the council’s program means, 
and what I have been trying to say here is this: We have to find 
the right sort of price policy for cotton and we do not think we 
have it now. The study indicates that we need a price that will be 
gradually trending downward over the years of the future in relation 
to the price of our competitors’ products. That does not mean that 
the cotton price always has to be down, but it does mean it has to be 
down in relationship to the price of rayon. If we can get that kind 
of a price situation, we think it will get more business for cotton. 
We think it will induce more people and more mills to stay with 
cotton and make their plans on cotton. We think it will do more to 
induce competitors to refrain from expanding production than any 
type of price policy that we could have. 

Furthermore, any price reduction must be considered in the light 
of what the farmer can stand. 

The price study not only goes into the question of effect of price 
on consumption, but also into considerable detail on the present cost 
of production of cotton. It shows that present costs are very high 
with regard to the prices that we are now getting for cotton; how- 
ever, what is amazing is that our efficiency is beginning to increase 
and has increased over the last several years, really, very rapidly. 
There is good reason to believe that we can get our price-support 
system to take into account our increases in efficiency and then, as we 
are able to reduce the cost of producing cotton, a part of that cost 
reduction can be passed on to the consumer to make cotton more 
competitive and widen its markets. 

The other part of that cost reduction can be retained by the 
producer to improve his net income. 

We just do not think that any sort of a pricing system for cotton 
makes sense unless it is predicated on an improvement in net income 
for the cotton farmer. 

Mr. Whitten, you mentioned the problem that we have with re- 
gard to the increasing costs of things that go into the making of a 
cotton crop. Farm machinery, for one thing, has gone up; insecticides 
are up, and so on. 

Mr. Wurrten. I did not get to hear the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
statement the other day. But from reading the press, it is indicated 
that the farm situation is not at all bad. We can argue whether it is 
or not. 

As I told him last year, he and I can decide about the cotton farmers, 
but when the thing is over, the cotton farmer himself knows. You 
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and I can have opinions but he, the individual farmer, knows what his 
situation is and he personally will have to resolve it. 

Mr. Biaxe. That is, of course, right. The point is that if we are 
able to develop a price-support system on cotton where we would 
make reductions, only if we can effect savings, then, if other costs go 
up, you do not effect savings and you do not reduce prices. The point 
I want to make here with regard to what you are saying, Mr. Whitten, 
is this; If our costs go up. if our labor costs go up—and labor is the 
big thing that always pulls up the cost in machinery, fertilizer, and 
everything else—the chances are it is going to be because all labor 
costs go up, and that will not only mean our labor costs but also the 
labor costs of our competitors. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you not just about to prove my point that we 
should return to the old parity formula ? 

Mr. Brake. I am not one of those who professes any great interest 
in a so-called modernized parity formula. I think that, so far as 
cotton is concerned, the new parity formula lacks an awful lot of what 
we need, because the new parity formula, so far as cotton is con- 
cerned, means that the price is going up, up, un, steadily. We do not 
need a price on cotton which serves notice to the world that our price 
is going to go up. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I know vou know that the charter of the corpora- 
tion provides for the world market. You are not serving any notice 
on the world, because the charter serves notice that you will make that 
price competitive, if we can get the Government to offer it. 

Mr. Buaxe. I did not mean to refer to the world market. TI used 
the term as meaning we would tell everyone, our competition, that our 
prices are going up. If we stay tied to modernized parity, that is 
what is going to happen to the price of cotton—instead of coming 
down as our costs come down, it will go up. I will say that if we 
had to take a choice as of today of the two parity formulas, the old 
one would be preferable to the new one. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are presuming that International Harvester 
Corp., and these manufacturers of insecticides, and these producers 
of gin equipment, are not going to take advantage of it to constantly 
raise their prices, as thev have been doing in the last 5 or 6 vears? 

The technological improvements could come at a considerably in- 
creased cost to the farmer. 

Mr. Brake. Of course, but if technological improvements do not 
result in savings, then there would be no reduction in price support. 
That is the point I am making. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I do not mean to discount anything on price. 

Going back to the cotton shirt, from the consumer’s standpoint, you 
need something that vou can wash and hang up which does not require 
ironing, and that is the only question that IT know, that the synthetics 
do not need ironing, whereas the cotton shirts do. That is the only 
thing that makes it competitive with cotton. You can wash that 
shirt and stick it up, and it does not look any worse. 

Mr. Vvursett. I do not think I can make a contribution, but I think 
you made a contribution to my thinking and I want to give vou some 
eredit. Tf there is anybody that I would hate to disagree with at all, 
it would be our chairman, a very able man. and I wish I had his ability. 
T do not know that this is contrary to his thinking, but you have raised 
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a point that I believe is worthy of consideration although I am from a 
northern State and might be fundamental to the point where you 
might be on the right track. 

I think we have to take the position that we very largely lost a lot 
of our opportunity to supply cotton worldwide. At least, we have 
been inhibited by some of these other countries going into the cotton 
business. 

If we would reduce our prices on cotton, we would certainly be in a 
better position to meet worldwide competition. 

Perhaps greater than that, if you reduce your price of cotton and 
continue with your research improvement—and there is being im- 
orovement made—widening the uses of cotton, not only do you have a 
better chance to get a greater amount of business worldwide through 
export, but you have a chance to protect your greatest market, I pre- 
sume, which is the home market. 

In addition to that, if you are bothered by the competition of syn- 
thetics, as you drag your price down a little, it would cause them to do 
the same thing. 

The inference has been that they cannot come down but possibly they 
can. You might work out this thing to the betterment of the cotton 
farmer and to the consumer as well. It is something so rare to ever 
come before this committee, this suggestion of reducing anything— 
even appropriations—that I though it was worthy of a moment’s com- 
ment on my part. 

I like the idea, too, that you are going to pass some of this on to the 
consumer, because that works both ways. It pleases the consumer and 
probably widens your local domestic market; and then you are going 
to build up your own self economically by taking a part of the other. 
Then, I immediately wonder about the labor situation. 

As I understand it, labor has an advocated policy at least that any- 
body that they work for prospers, gets a little extra—give the least 
you can to the fellow who owns the shares and then that makes it possi- 
ble for you to have the job and take a 2 or 3 percent increase, and give 
that to labor and then you might be able to meet that, but it might give 
you some trouble. That is about all I have to say. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think what Mr. Blake has said is that his cotton 
council is going into the manufacturing and wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. How can he give us any assurance that the result of cutting the 
costs will go to the consumer? He will have to stop the Arrow Shirt 
Co. from setting a price. If you want to cut a shirt by 10 percent, that 
would be 3.1 cents. Anybody who thinks that the Arrow Shirt Co. or 
the man who sold it is going to cut his price merely because the farmer 
took a 10-cent cut, he would almost have to go into the retail business 
so that he could see that it is done. 

The point is, the reductions to the farmers, jucging by what is and 
has happened, would not be reflected in anything to the consumer. 
The retailers will charge what the traffic will bear. 

Mr. Vursetu. I am glad to hear you raise that question. That is a 
very sensible observation you made. I do not know, and I presume that 
nobody knows or could guess, what the answer would be. I think there 
is so everlastingly much absolute profiteering on the part of retail 
business as well as wholesale business that it is frightful in this coun- 
try. I do not see that you have any way to meet it except by com- 
petition. 
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Mr. Wuirren. It comes back to this, Mr. Vursell, if you will permit: 
As long as times are good and the consuming public has money in its 
pocket, you find that retailing calls for selling at whatever price the 
traffic will bear. 

There is no compulsion for retailers or wholesalers to sell at a price 
which would be less than that which the consumer would pay. 

Mr. Buake. I certainly appreciate Mr. Vursell’s point. I think that 
is exactly what we are trying todo. We are trying to bring down our 
costs so that we can bring down the price and at the same time retain 
a certain portion to allow the farmer an increased net income. 

With regard to meeting the competition at the retail counter, I 
already pointed out, as has Mr. Marshall, that only about 12 percent 
of the retail price of cotton apparel and household goods is repre- 
sented by the price of the raw cotton content. This price study shows 
very clearly that we cannot hope to influence materially our com- 
petitive position at the retail counter. We agree with you on that, but 
the point of competition is not the retail counter. Our first point of 
competition is at the mill which decides whether to make a product 
out of cotton or out of rayon. There, we are in direct competition and 
raw cotton prices are well above rayon prices. 

Mr. Wuitren. Here is where I would take issue with you. The only 
purpose that that original mill has for buying cotton is to sell it at the 
retail level. That is the only reason he buys your cotton, or that is 
the only reason he buys rayon. It is for sale at the retail counter to 
the consumer. And the thing that is going to determine whether that 
consumer buys cotton or buys rayon is the end use. 

As Mr. Marshall so well said, a mill is going to buy rayon or cotton 
based on what the consumer wants. You have just said that you can- 
not juggle prices enough to affect that retail price, so it is the end use 
and the usability of the product which is going to be the ultimate 
factor in whether you stay in the cotton business or whether you lose 
out to rayon. 

Mr. Brake. The point is, Mr. Chairman, just this—let me give you 
one illustration. One of the most serious threats that we have at the 
moment in meeting competition is with regard to blends where a cer- 
tain percent of rayon is mixed with cotton to make a blended product 
that will be cheaper to manufacture, because the rayon in it is cheaper 
than the cotton that goes in it, but where the loss in quality of the end 
product caused by the addition of the rayon is not immediately ap- 
parent. It is ironical, but it just so happens that cotton is good enough 
that it ean take perhaps a 20-percent mixture of rayon, blended with 
it, without the ultimate consumer knowing that it is in there. 

It is virtually impossible for anyone but experts, and difficult even 
for them, to detect mixtures of rayon with cotton. Tests run by the 
Department of Agriculture have demonstrated that the addition of as 
much as 16 percent ravon makes for a significant decrease in the serv- 
iceability of cotton fabrics. By serviceability we mean resistance to 
wear and laundering, resistance to shrinkage, and maintenance of good 
appearance. Unfortunately for cotton, even when the garment is 
found to be less serviceable, the customer still does not know that the 
cotton has been adulterated with rayon, and blames cotton for not hav- 
ing served its purpose as well as he felt he had a right to expect. 

In extreme cases, there are on the market items, such as shirts, which 
are made wholly of rayon staple and which are sold without identify- 
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ing them as rayon. They look like cotton, they feel like cotton when 
new, but they do not perform like cotton. 

That is the reason for No. 7 on our program. 

We feel that we must have legislation which will require the label- 
ing of textile products to show their true fiber content. That is a very, 
very important point in this program. 

Mr. Deane. How do the people in the textile-manufacturing bus- 
iness feel about that? Why do they not want to readily give that? 

Mr. Buaxe. The textile manufacturers belong to the Cotton Coun- 
cil, Mr. Deane, and they voted for this program. We have in the past 
had resistance from some of the manufacturers over this question of 
labeling, but I am happy to say that, as of a month ago, they voted 
in favor of this program. So they are now on record, and right now 
we have legislation proposed. 

Congressman Smith of Mississippi, in the House, and Senator Hill 
of Alabama, in the Senate, have bills introduced on this labeling 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, I am talking an awful lot of the committee’s time. 

Mr. Wuirrten. This is very interesting. I do not want to keep you 
too long, but you can take the privilege of extending your remarks in 
the record, if you care to. 

I know you are as deeply interested in and know much more about 
this than I do. Certainly you should. And knowing that you are 
vitally interested in the welfare of the cotton farmer in all of its as- 
pects, it is very helpful to have this privilege of arguing these things 
back and forth. 

Now I would like to raise one further question. We went into the 
question with the research people and they state that the cotton in- 
dustry has consistently opposed their doing any research on blends or 
the use of cotton in connection with any other fiber. I am not in posi- 
tion to say whether that is right or wrong. I do not know. I think 
everything ought to be labeled so the public knows what it is. 

I think that is sound. But I raise this very serious question with 
you. 

As much as I believe in cotton and as much as I am wrapped up and 
interseted in the cotton farmer, I know cotton will not do everything. 
It will not hold a crease like wool. It is not as warmas wool. It will 
wrinkle. 

Now, whether research might be done along this line, I do not know. 
But if cotton would hold a crease and if cotton did not wrinkle, then 
I think we would find that there would be many more uses ¢or cot- 
ton. I know that we would make more use of cotton for summer 
suits and many other things of that sort. I raise the question, and 
I hope you folks through the years will give consideration to whether 
you should just say, “No, it has to be 100 percent cotton before we 
are willing for the Department of Agriculture to O. K. it.” 

Mr. Buaxr. It may be that we have been shortsighted on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Wuitren. I am not saying you are; I don’t know. 

Mr. Buaker. There are some grounds for what you have just said. 

We know there are some very vital problems where we would get 
a net gain for cotton if we get the right answers. We have taken 
the position with the people in the Department that as desperately as 
research is needed on cotton, we had better spend our resesarch dol- 
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lars on those things which we know will pay off rather than spend 
them for blending studies where the potential payoff is questionable. 
It is primarily a matter of priority, and I want to say this: The kinds 
of blending studies that we have ebjected to are those where they 
studied, for example, the effect of blending synthetics into sheets or 
pillowcases. I just use that as an illustration. That is an all-cotton 
market. Anything done in blending there is bound to be to our det- 
riment. We have opposed their spending research money for studies 
of that kind. 

To develop crease resistance in cotton one could proceed in two dif- 
ferent ways. On the one hand it is possible to blend cotton with wool 
or with synthetic fibers to improve wrinkle resistance. To the extent 
that other fibers are mixed with the cotton, the market for cotton 
fabrics is reduced just somuch. The producers of synthetic fibers are 
doing a great deal of this kind of research, and some work is being 
done by manufacturers of woolen and worsted fabrics. 

The other approach for making cotton fabrics wrinkle resistant is 
to develop chemical treatments to improve the resiliency of cotton 
fibers and to combine such treatments with yarns of suitable size, suit- 
able twist, made from the most appropriate types of cotton, and fur- 
ther, to use these treatments on fabrics in which the best weave for 
the purpose has been used. Admittedly, cotton suitings for men are 
not yet as good in this respect as we want them to be, or think they 
will be. May we point out, however, that some of the cotton suits 
available last summer were a decided improvement over their counter- 
parts of the previous season. They were actually quite good. We 
think that the suits available this summer will be even better, and 
that there will be continuing improvement for some years to come. 

The high performance value demonstrated by cotton in the wash- 
and-wear cotton fabrics, which have proved such a success in the mar- 
ket place, has demonstrated what can be done. We feel sure you will 
agree that, from the standpoint of cotton, it is better to put our re- 
search dollars on work that will encourage utilization of all cotton, 
than to put them on work to use other fibers with cotton, especially 
when such research is already being done by private enterprise. 

May I move on now with point No. 2. You will notice we say: 

Development ef information on, and a plan for, recognizing technological im- 
provement in the production of cotton in the cotton price-support system. 

We do not now have the data available. The Department does not 
have the data available on which to give weight to a technological im- 
provement factor in considering the price. 

We have recommended to the Department, and we hope that your 
committee will look with favor on it, that an intensive study of this 
whole area to see what can be accomplished be undertaken. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, let’s get the information. I do not think we can 
decide here today whether a price-support system like I have been 
talking about is wise or not. Perhaps after we get the facts we will 
find a different picture from what we think. We do know that our 
efficiency is increasing rapidly, and it has been increasing rapidly in 
recent years. We think that we have just scratched the surface. 

Let me give you one good illustration. I think this is tremendously 
interesting. Our research people studied the methods that were being 
used to produce cotton 10 years ago, in 1945, as contrasted with the 
method being used to produce cotton 10 years later, 1955. 
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What we found is this: If we were today producing cotton by the 
same methods that we used 10 years ago, and had not effected any im- 
provement in our production methods in the last 10 years, it would 
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have cost us $38 a bale more to produce a bale of cotton in 1955 than 
it did. 

Now, what has enabled us, Mr. Chairman, to make this improvement 
of $38 a bale in 10 years? The thing that has made it possible is what 
come out of research on this subject during the past 10 years. In 
other words, it is research and the application of research findings 
that has made possible this improvement that today we say has a net 
value of $38 a bale. 

I just throw this in to illustrate to you gentlemen why we have 
been here before your committee year after year in behalf of a greatly 
stepped up agricultural research program. 

Mr. Wuirren. We firmly believe in it, and I know you do. I am 
not differing with that in the least. But, since cotton is $38 a bale 
less than it would be if you grew it under those other conditions, why 
is it that net farm income is lower than it was under those previous 
conditions? It must be that other factors are changing more rapidly 
and absorbing not only the $38 but still a greater share; otherwise, 
farm income would be up. 

Mr. Deane. What position does your study take into consideration 
with respect to the millions of people whose gross income is less than 
$2,000 a year? What would happen in our increased consumption if 
that income were increased 10 or 15 percent ? 

Mr. Buaxe. I do not know that I understand your question. 

Mr. Deane. There are 7 or 8 million people in America whose gross 
income per annum is $2,000 or less. Assuming that that income 
moves upward 10 or 15 percent, what effect would that have on the 
purchase of more cotton goods ? 

Mr. Buaxke. It would certainly have a healthy effect on the cotton 
industry, because those are the people who need more clothing if they 
could afford to pay for it. 

Mr. Deane. We have to think in terms of not more and more reduc- 
tion but somehow or other we think in terms of abundance, getting 
our people to use our products. 

Mr. Buaxe. We certainly agree with that. Mr. Chairman, this will 
certainly tie in with your thinking on this subject—we do not think 
that the kinds of efficiencies in cotton production that we should be 
realizing are possible on anything less than a 14-million-bale crop. 
In other words, we feel, Mr. Chairman, that we have to get our produc- 
tion up to a level of about 14 million bales a year if we are going to 
realize the kind of efficiency that we potentially can realize from 
these technological improvements. 

Mr. Wurrrten. The National Cotton Council was organized for the 
promotion and use of American cotton. I have always wondered 
how, if you were not willing to offer it for sale and make your price 
competitive in world trade, how you thought you were helping the 
use of American cotton ? 

Unless you can agree that it should be offered for sale at a competi- 
tive price to the spinner and user, then how can you say that you are 
promoting the use of American cotton? I am not talking now about. 
the world picture. 
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Mr. We cu. I think you have a point on that in the program that 
Mr. Blake is reviewing. 

Mr. Wuirtten. I have read this closely and I think we have almost 
been wrecked by the word “disposed.” We had Mr. McConnell be- 
fore our committee last year. He reported to this committee on how 
much he got rid of, what the disappearance was, how much was dis- 
posed of, and not one word was said about the dollars. 

We have let them dispose of things outside of the normal channels. 
We have increased foreign exports by 5 million bales. The only way 
to make products available is through these normal channels. 

When I went to Europe, I was told that they were going to have to 
quit buying from the United States because they never knew from 
one year to the next whether we would match the price. And they 
want a consistent source of supply. 

The charter of the Council is to promote the use of American cotton. 
But you just say “dispose” of it. 

Mr. Brake. We say, appropriate governmental action, to dispose 
of surplus cotton stocks and to reestablish and maintain traditional 
export markets. 

Mr. Wuirten. That isa great step forward. 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is anybody who 
has worked any harder on that in the United States than you have, 
and on that battle, you have won. As far as the Cotton Council is 
concerned, we are completely on record in favor of selling cotton at 
competitive prices. 

In addition to that, we have just recently had indications that the 
Department feels that the battle has been won so far as the executive 
branch is concerned, and there will be an announced policy very shortly 
on the export program which will be right along these lines. 

Mr. Wuirren. lappreciate those statements. 

Mr. Briaxe. Continuing with these other points, the fourth point 
deals with the problem that arises from the importation of textiles 
into this market from cheap labor market countries, principally Japan. 
The recommendation there is for action to limit imports of textile 
manufactures into the United States to a reasonable amount to pre- 
vent a serious detrimental effect on the United States cotton industry ; 
and, if possible, this be done with the joint agreement of the interested 
countries, particularly Japan. 

The second part of that is: 

The proper use of credit and other means to help the Japanese textile industry 
to reestablish its position in its natural and historical markets. 

I think that speaks for itself. Unless there are some additional 
questions with regard to that, I shall proceed. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to ask a question. 

What success have you had with our State Department in convincing 
them that your position on (a) and (b) are right? 

Mr. Buake. Since the Council adopted this position a little less than 
4 weeks ago, we have not actually had a session with the State Depart- 
ment on this subject. 

Mr. Deane. Do you not think there should be such a discussion ? 

Mr. Brake. A number of the producer organizations and the Amer- 
ican Manufacturers Institute have had a number of conferences with 
the State Department. They have gotten very, very little satisfaction 
out of those conferences. 
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After we took our position, as soon as I got into Washington, the 
first part of February, I went to the people in the Department of 
Agriculture, because we felt that that was where we should start. We 
did have a very satisfactory meeting with Agriculture on this subject 
the week before last. We intend to pursue it with the State Depart- 
ment and with the other agencies of Government that will have to act 
on this particular problem. 

Mr. Deane. I have received some very wonderful letters from the 
State Department—2 or 3 pages long—and I read them and I do not 
understand them; I just do not think that they really come to grips 
with this problem, and I think that if you pry them loose, you will 
have an answer to No. 4. 

Mr. Buaxkr. Thank you very much, sir, for that. 

On point No. 5, Mr. Chairman, we recommend legislation to improve 
the balance between supply and demand of various qualities of 
cotton by basing the support level on the average quality of the crop 
and adjusting loan differentials to reflect true market relationships 
as between individual qualities, provided that such action would 
not have the effect of reducing the loan values for cotton for 1956 
below the level already authorized by law. 

What that means is simply this: At the present time, the support 
level on cotton is based by law on seven-eighths inch staple. This 
provision would change that to base the cotton loan rate on the average 
of the crop which is a considerably longer staple length than seven- 
eighths inches. 

The situation that we are in at the present time is one that makes 
virtually impossible the attainment of the sort of balance in loan 
differential that we ought to have in our price support program on 
cotton. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is my observation that, if you change the level to 
seven-eighths, you will get a change in the level for all cotton. It does 
not necessarily increase the spread between the short staple and the 
other, but it will reduce the price to the American farmer by $15 a 
bale, whether he grows % or 114 inch. 

[ am told that with time that might straighten itself out. But 
that is the way it looks to me from the testimony that I have heard 
before his committee. 

Mr. Brake. It does make a reduction across the board on all cot- 
ton. Unfortunately, there is no way that you can straighten this 
problem out without doing just that, but the reduction across the 
board amounts, according to the Department’s official figures that they 
have given us now, to 136 points, about a cent and a third a pound, 
which is considerably less than we thought it would be some months 
ago. Originally, it looked like the reductiton would be on the order 
of the figure that you mentioned. The Department of Agriculture 
has now actually determined how they are going to figure it. The 
method involves using a weighted average of the crop for the past 
5years. It will mean a reduction of 136 points. 

Mr. Wuirten. The thing that gets me, and I hope it does not upset 
you or the American Farm Bureau to have me differ with them, is 
how organizations that mean so much and who so sincerely attempt 
to represent the American farmer and farm interests have gotten 
off on the belief that reduced prices would help meet the surplus 
problem. For the life of me, I cannot understand it. 
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Mr. Deane. On these differentials, have there been changes in the 
past ? 

Mr. Brake. I will come back to this other question again. 

Mr. Drang. What is the: history ? 

Mr. Buake. Here is the situation. I have here the figures on the 
differentials between seven-eighths inch and, let me say, fifteen-six- 
teenths inch, or an inch and a sixteenth for a period of the last 
5 years—the last 5 cotton seasons. What it shows is this: Whereas, 
5 years ago fifteen-sixteenths was 106 points above seven-eighths, 
that premium is gradually increasing to where, for the first 6 months 
of this current marketing year, it was 291 points. 

With regard to inch cotton, the difference has risen from 158 to 
343 and for an inch and asixteenth from 213 to 474. 

The problem is this: With our loan based on seven-eighths inch, 
the only way you can reflect the true differences on the qualities of 
cotton that command a higher price—in other words, longer staple 
or better grade—is to have those premiums go up, and this means that 
we get further and further above the price of rayon. 

As you know, the prite of rayon does not vary with staple length. 
It is made in continuous filaments which are chopped up into any 
desired length. So, inch and one-eighth rayon, the shortest made, 
costs the same as 6-inch staple rayon. With cotton, there is a differ- 
ence of almost 5 cents a pound in the spinning value of the seven- 
eighth inch fiber as compared with inch and a sixteenth fiber. 

With the loan based on seven-eighths of an inch, the price on these 
longer staples is shoved way up completely out of line. 

The loan value of inch and a sixteenth is 214 cents a pound higher 
in relation to seven-eighths than it was 5 years ago. 

In North Carolina, you do not produce a single bale of seven- 

eighths. We improved our staple length, and through the one variety 
programs, we worked over the years to improve our staples. 

In North Carolina, Mr. Deane, there was nothing produced that 
was seven-eishths of an inch and lower. 

In Mississippi, Mr. Whitten, there was none that was seven-eighths 
of an inch and lower. 

These figures show the very remarkable improvement that we have 
made in our staple length. All that we are trying to say is that the 
loan base should be adjusted to take that into account. 

Mr. Wutrren. The argument you just made clearly demonstrates 
that the purpose of reduci ing the support for the seven-eighths inch 
cotton is because, having it at seven-eighths of an inch leads to a higher 
price for a longer staple as compared to rayon. 

This demonstrates your desire to change the support from seven- 
eighths of an inch to what is average will bri ing down the supports for 
a better staple length. That is what Iam opposed to. That is where 
I think you and your organization are in error. 

Mr. Buaxe. Let me say this on that point. This recommendation 
was very carefully considered by all of the cotton producer groups 
across the belt, both in our meeting at Biloxi and also before that 
meeting. At that time and during the previous 4 or 5 months—and 
this question has been under consideration for that period of time— 
Mr. Whitten, as you well know, we were all thinking in terms of it 
meaning a bigger cut than it has turned out to mean. 
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It was only the week before last that we got the official figures from 
the Department, and it turned out to be a cut of $6.80 a bale. I am 
glad it turned out that way, but what I am trying to say is that the 
producers recognized that this was going to mean a reduction in the 
price of cotton. They also recognized that some reduction in the price 
of cotton was indicated if we were going to face up to this matter of 
becoming more competitive pricewise in the domestic market, and 
they were willing to take it. It was with the recognition of those 
facts that the producer organizations unanimously agreed on this 
matter. 

The only dissent was from the area, as you know, in west Texas, 
that does produce primarily the seven-eighths of an inch staple. 

The next point covers an increase in Federal and State funds for 
research which would double such appropriations over a 5-year period 
with cotton sharing in this expanded research program on a basis com- 
mensurate with its needs, and the development of a long-range pro- 
gram to finance from private sources research and promotion in 
amounts adequate to make cotton fully competitive with synthetic 
fibers and other competing materials. I think that speaks for itself. 

We have been here before your committee year after year in behalf 
of the research appropriation. We are most grateful that this year’s 
budget does call for a substantial increase in research and the exten- 
sion of research information on production, at least, in the Extension 
Service. 

We feel that for the first time in many years, Mr. Chairman, they 
are beginning to talk in figures that indicate an understanding of 
the size of the problem. 

The farm and commodity organizations that have been working 
jointly on research expansion have recommended a long-range pro- 
gram spread over a 5-year period that would result within a 5-year 
period in doubling our present agricultural research program in this 
country, doubling the Federal Government’s part of it and doubling 
the part that is borne by the State experiment stations. 

We have talked here a lot about price. The chairman has indicated 
and Mr. Marshall and others have indicated the importance of quality 
and use value as being something that is equally important to price. 
We could not possibly agree with you more, but we say to you this: 
There is no way in the world, so far as cotton is concerned, that we 
can continue to bring down our costs in order to make our price more 
competitive and still improve the farmers’ net income, except through 
research. 

There is no way we can meet the price problem or the quality prob- 
lem, except through a vastly stepped-up research program. 

It may interest you to know that here in this country alone syn- 
thetic fibers are spending more than $60 million a year. Think of 
it—$60 million a year. The total research bill for cotton, including 
money spent by the Federal Government, the States, the private com- 
panies, the private research institutions, even the people who supply 
the cotton industry, like International Harvester Co., is the mag- 
nanimous sum of $14 million a year, as contrasted to $60 million a 
year that our synthetic competitors are spending in the field. 

We cannot have that kind of disparity. The only way we can meet 
our price competition or quality competition is to have the research 
that will develop greater efficiencies in production, in handling, and 
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in processing and that will also enable us to improve the quality not 
only of the raw fiber but also the yarn and fibers and products made 
therefrom. 

There are just three other points here. I would like to say this, 
finally, on the research point. 

I hope your committee will see fit to approve the full amount re- 
quested for agricultural research and extension work this year. 

We would also hope that your committee will give encouragement 
to the Department and to the State experiment stations to project 
their plans over a long-range expansion period of, say, 5 years, where 
we could get the kind of buildup I just referred to. 

Mr. Deane. On the research program, are you challenged by the 
type of men who are doing the job in research at the Federal and 
local level, or do we need more imagination ? 

Mr. Buaxe. I think it is hard to generalize on that, Mr. Deane. I 
think we have some excellent people in Government research, both 
in the Federal Government and in the States. There has been a tre- 
mendous improvement in the quality of our research personnel in 
recent years. I do not mean to say that it is by any means perfect; I 
think we can always stand improvement. 

We have one problem that I think is tremendously important, and 
I hope this committee will bear it in mind. There is terrific competi- 
tion for research people in private industry, and the only way that 
we can keep good research people in the Department’s program and 
in the State program is to be able to meet the competition from the 
standpoint of the salaries that we pay. 

I certainly hope that this committee will keep that in mind in con- 
sidering the appropriations on this particular item. 

Running down these other three points, I have already referred 
to No. 7, which calls for legislation that requires the labeling of textile 
products to show their true fiber content. 

No. 8 is the opposition to any governmental action which would 
place a maximum limit because of size of farm upon any farmer’s 
participation in, or benefit from, a price-support program or pay- 
ment program. 

I think that speaks for itself. 

I think there was a suggestion made, I believe, in the President’s 
message that the Congress might consider placing some such limit 
on the size of a farm. We think it is very unsound from eve 
standpoint. We do not see that it does the little farmer any ak 
We feel that the little farmer will be the one who will be hurt most 
by it, because it would seriously impair our whole marketing system. 

One of the greatest advantages of our marketing system is that 
it gives us a method for orderly marketing. 

As you gentlemen know, if you place sufficient limits on loans, it 
means that farmers who are not eligible to put their cotton in under 
loan, would be dumping it on the market, and, therefore, the only 
market the little farmer would have would be at the support level. 

The final point urges opposition to the substitution of cotton pound- 
age quotas for marketing quotas based on acreage allotments. We 
have had experience along these lines, and we had experience to prove 
that it was very unsatisfactory. We think that the system of acreage 
allotments has worked very well over the years, and we think it is 
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encouraging increased efficiency, and we think that that system should 
be retained. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize for taking so much time. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We welcome the opportunity to discuss these mat- 
ters with you. 

In checking, I find that in 1945 the farm income was about $15 
billion—$14.7, as I recall—and in 1955, it went down to about $11 
billion. 

During that period of time the farmer reduced his cost of growing 
cotton by $38 a bale. Yet, notwithstanding that reduction in the cost 
of his cotton, his net income is far below what it was in 1945 when 
it cost him $38 more a bale to grow it. That means that we will have 
to have some price support so that he can get some improvement 
from this research. Otherwise, the benefits of the research will go to 
someone else. Presumably, that has already happened. 

Mr. Wetcn. May I raise a question on that one? 

I believe Mr. Blake did not say that farmers were growing it for 
$38 a bale less. He said it would have cost $38 a bale more to grow 
it in 1955 if the 1945 type of production practices had been used in 
1955. 

Mr. Wnuirten. So, this year, in effect, he grew the same cotton at 
$38 less than what it would have cost him to grow the same cotton 
in 1945. Notwithstanding that, his net income is greatly reduced 
as against 1945, which means that somebody else is taking up this 
$38, plus some more. 

Mr. Blake, we are always glad to have you here. We hope you 
will bear with us in these arguments. We give you credit for work- 
ing as hard as you can. We give you credit for knowing much more 
about these matters than we do. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuitren. The committee is now in recess until 1 o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon. 
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WITNESSES 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

FRANK A. SORACI, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, NEW JERSEY 

T. L. GUYTON, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, PENNSYLVANIA 

C. R. WILLEY, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, VIRGINIA 

C. A. BAYER, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, MICHIGAN 

J. W. BARRINGER, DIVISION OF PLANT INDUSTRY, OHIO 

R. P. WHITE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Mr. Wuirrten. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have our colleague, Congressman Widnall, of 
New Jersey, before us, as well as other people who are very much 
interested in the gypsy moth problem. 

We are very glad to have you testify, Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I say Mr. Widnall has through the years 
shown a great interest in the agricultural problems facing his State 
and I am certainly glad to have him here with us today. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to join in that statement. 

Mr. Wripnatt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
rather new in appearing before any committee of this House in 
connection with the gypsy moth problem. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that is being afforded me today to testify on behalf of the 
proposed appropriation of an additional $1.5 million for gypsy moth 
extermination for the fiscal year 1957. 

Now, there are a number of others from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry from other States who would like to testify, and for that 
reason I am going to limit my own remarks. 

I don’t want any member of the committee to feel that I have a 
lack of interest in this by reason of the fact that my own remarks 
may be short. But we have only 40 minutes in which to crowd a 
number of witnesses and I feel that they can bring you from the field 
the proper background and support for such appropriation. 

You might well ask, why it is this year, for the first time, I am 
expressing an interest in the effort to exterminate the gypsy moth. 
Frankly, it was only this year that the extremely harmful effects 
of gypsy moth infestation were brought to my attention because of 
the immediate impact upon my own congressional district. 

If you will look at that map in front of you, you will see the north- 
ern part of New Jersey is now subject to infestation and that is all 
in my own congressional district. 

The Seventh District of New Jersey, much of which borders on 
the southern part of the New York State, has been scouted and sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Entomology, New Jersey Department of 
Agricultur ‘e, and it is reported to me that serious infestation is taking 
place serious enough to require the treatment of at least 75,000 acres 
in the spring of 1956. What has made this possible ? 

The severe storms of recent years have evidently been instrumental 
in greatly enlarging the area attacked by this pest from New England, 
where it has been semicontrolled over a period of years, carrying it 
into southern New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

New York and Pennsylvania are vitally affected in the same way 
that my area has been attacked, with approximately 9 million new 
acres feeling the devastating blight carried by the gypsy moth. You 
might well ask, Why is this not a matter to be handled entirely by the 
State of New Jersey or by other States affected by the infestation ? 

It should be very clear from the maps before you that this is more 
than a State problem and is one that, attacked on a piecemeal basis 
with insufficient funds, would never prevent full-scale inroads on the 
hardwoods of the Appalachians. 

Witnesses who will appear before you today, some representing 
States not presently infested, indicate the united opinion that the 
problem we now face is one of national concern. We have found the 
gypsy moth is nonpartisan and there is a bipartisan realization of its 
ergy damage and a united front to curb and destroy its future 
attacks 


Blight caused by the gypsy moth is much more serious than many 
_ to comprehend. 


It can materially decrease the timber yield of the affected hard- 
see 


It can cause material loss to fruitgrowers. 
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3. It can extensively and for years to come damage the best recrea- 
tional areas in the eastern part of our country. And I might say we 
have some fine recreational areas right in this district in New Jersey 
that is being infested. No one will want to use a forest area covered 
with dying and defoliated trees. 

4. Loss of great masses of tree growth will seriously impair water 
conservation and result in the lowe ering of the water table. 

It is not farfetched to say that maintenance of healthy forest growth 
is a major contribution toward any flood-control program and such 
programs are vital for New E ngland and the Middle Atlantic States. 

New Jersey, in the 1920's, had the experience of a spot infestation 
on which a major and conc “entrated attack was made supported by 
Federal and State funds. The major effort paid off because the infvs- 
tation was eliminated. Today what is actually needed and what we 
should face up to is a crash program that will eliminate the infesta- 
tion and not just temporarily deter further progress. I believe senti- 
ment is developing for such an attack. 

At this time I am asking that the committee recommend an addi- 
tional appropriation of $1.5 million which will block the spread of the 
blight and start the rolling-back process. This will make possible the 
effective airplane spraying of 1.5 million acres on the southern 
periphery. 

All of the 14 members of the New Jersey congressional delegation 
support this program. ‘This includes three of your members on the 
full Appropriations Committee, Representatives Canfield, Hand, and 
Sieminski, who have authorized me to say they view this as an urgent 
need and fully back the proposed appropriation. 

I am limiting my own remarks today because there are many com- 
petent and experienced authorities in the field who want to endorse 
this recommendation and make available to you facts and background 
to support favorable action. 

I am offering for your consideration, and with your permission, to 
include in the record, resolutions that have been passed by the: 

Regional coordinating committee, Council of State Governments. 

National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors 
of Agriculture, November 2, 1955. 

National Grange, October 17, 1955. 

National Plant Board, Denver, Colo., February 8, 1955. 

Central Plant Protection Board, February 8, 1956. 

Southern Plant Board, January 27, 1956. 

West Virginia Horticultural Society, February 16, 1956. 

New Jersey State Horticultural Society, January 27, 1956. 

Maryland Nurserymen’ s Association, January 11, 1956. 

Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association, January 25, 1956. 

Mr. Wuitten. We are glad to have these resolutions and will retain 
them for the committee files. 

Mr. Wipna... I have also a statement of Representative Frank 
Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey, which he respectfully requests to have 
included in the record. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege for me to offer my support before your com- 
mittee for the proposed appropriation of $1.5 million for an attack upon the 
destructive gypsy moth which has begun moving southwest into New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

The gypsy moth, the most important forest insect of the northeastern United 
States, until recently has been confined by the control measures of our Federal 
and State departments of agriculture, to the area of New England and eastern 
New York. My own State of New Jersey spent approximately $2 million in 
eradicating a spot infestation some years ago and scouting and controlling 
minor breakthroughs since that time. In the past 2 years, however, a major 
invasion by this pest has been building up, apparently under the impact of the 
increasingly frequent hurricanes which now strike the northeastern States. 
In 1954 the gypsy moth was found well west of its normal barrier to expansion 
the western mountains of New England. During 1955 the pest was found 50 
miles further west and south, in the northernmost counties of New Jersey. At 
this rate of spread, the forests and plants of my own district around Trenton 
can expect to suffer from this deadly host before the end of 1956. 

My interest in the propesed $1.5 million appropriation for an airborne spraying 
attack upon these invaders is prompted by concern for the farmers and hotti- 
culturists not only of the district which I represent, but also of the entire 
threatened area to the southwest of New York. The gypsy moth not only 
devastates priceless forests, of which we have few enough in New Jersey, but 
also causes great losses to fruit growers and horticulturists whose products may 
be subjected to quarantine. This pest thrives on the type of woodlands which 
lie directly in the path of the present invasion. Each year that its spread goes 
unchecked magnifies the problem of bringing it back under control. Inaction this 
year will result in greater losses at the market and in natural resources and an 
even more staggering task will confront the pest-control agencies of our States 
and Federal departments of agriculture. 

In my opinion it would be far preferable to have a full-scale antipest offensive 
undertaken this April, but the funds presently available will not permit that. 
By passing the $1.5 million appropriation for the pest-control branch of the 
Department of Agriculture for fiscal 1957, however, Congress can insure a com- 
bined State and Federal attack upon 1% million acres of infested woodlands, 
for which the groundwork is being laid through a Federal and interstate coordi- 
nating committee. It is expected that such a spraying offensive could halt the 
ad‘ ance of this blight and initiate the rollback of the gypsy moth to the natural 
harrier of the Berkshire and Green Mountains which it has so recently jumped. 
If ever there was a sound investment, or a perfect illustration of the adage—a 
stitch in times saves nine—this pest-control appropriation fits the bill. In the 
interest of conserving precious natural resources and protecting great amounts 
of produce of orchards in New Jersey and adjoining States, I strongly urge the 
approval of this appropriation for fighting the gypsy moth and wholeheartedly 
endorse the efforts of Representative Widnall and other Members in stressin x 
the need for this prc ject. 


Mr. Wipnatt. Again I wish to thank you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to testify before you and express my appreciation for the atten- 
tion that you have accorded my remarks. 

Mr. Wnirren. We appreciate your taking the time and trouble to 
come before us on this matter. We on this committee have dealt with 
the gypsy-moth problem for quite some number of years, as well as 
the other control programs. We have had this whole operation inves- 
tigated a number of times trying to make certain that we had a plan 
which was proving effective. We also found that we had to have some 
kind of Federal-State cooperative approach because, if the Federal 
Government pays all the costs, we have found that the States are will- 
ing for the Federal Government to do it. But you don’t get the local 
assistance, local protection, and many other things, unless there is 
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some joint approach to it. I am talking about this type of program 
generally. 

Now, eae that so many people have written us and are inter- 
ested in this, I asked for a report from the Department of Agriculture 
as to the present status and, among other things, their reply to us makes 
this statement : 

The Agricultural Research Service has invited the heads of State departments 
of agriculture, plant boards, and conservation departments to a meeting to be 
held in Washington next Monday, March 5. All information available to the 
Department will be presented at that meeting for comparison and consideration 
with information presented by the States. The conclusions reached will help 
the Department in formulating and guiding its future program. We feel sure 
the meeting will also assist the States in formulating their programs. 

Now, the point is that as of now this committee does not have any 
budget estimate for this million and a half dollars. The reason I 
mention that is that we have had a number of people who have thought 
that we were dealing with the supplemental budget request. We don’t 
have such a request before us. 

The Department is giving attention to this urgent need. They 
called our attention to it and they are trying to work out some feasible 
way to meet this problem. It takes more than just having the money. 
We do have already in the 1957 budget about $450,000 to meet the 
gypsy-moth problem. 

The Department thought they had a program where they were going 
to prevent this spread and then the States were going to gradually 
work the gypsy moth problem back out toward the sea and eventually 
get rid of it. Notwithstanding those high hopes and more than half 
a million dollars a year, the ‘situation is getting worse. I am not 
opposing your recommendation. I ‘am saying you have to go into it 
very thoroughly to see that you get what you are seeking if you 
get the money. 

Mr. Wipnauu. May I say this: I am familiar with the meeting 
to be held and I propose to attend that myself. I am also going to 
do everything I can to get a recommendation from the Budget Direc ‘tor 
in connection with this appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirren. We all understand that budget approval is not essen- 
tial to congressional action. But we have also learned it is very, very 
helpful toward getting it. 

Mr. Wiwnaut. But I don’t feel that this is out the window or 
re and certainly there is a realization of need here that 

I don’t think has been quite so apparent in the past. 

Mr. Warren. All right. 

Mr. Wipnatt. I have furnished the names of the other witnesses and 
the order in which they would like to be called. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FRANK A. SORACI 


Mr. Wuirren. We now will be glad to hear from Mr. Soraci, Bureau 
of Entomology of the State of New Jer sey. 

Mr. Soract. These are exhibits that you might want to look at as 
I talk on those. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you today. I have been here before, but [ have not met with 
Mr. Whitten in the past. Certainly I have to say that for the plant- 
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pest programs that we have appeared on we have obtained your 
understanding and help for a number of years. 

With regard to gypsy moth, it has been 90 years since the gypsy 
moth was accidently released near Boston, Mass. Peaceful coexistence 
with the pest has not been possible. Either severe damage to forest 
shade a orchard trees warrants strong control measures. Control 
is of two types: (a) Reducing the population of the moths, thereby 
reducing defoliation within an infested area, and (0) preventing 
spread of the pest by killing it along the spreading edge or in new 
spot infestation. 

The first kind of program, that is the suppression or abatement 
of the nuisance in the infested areas is the common prgram carried on 
by individuals, the local communities, and the States. 

Prevention of spread has been almost entirely the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. Almost half the current Federal appro- 
priation is used in quarantine enforcement. The Federal quarantine 
is an important tool for prevention of spread of the gypsy moth. 
But the quarantine does not destroy moths. As shown in the pictures 
that I have handed out as an exhibit, control measures have become 
much more efficient since a spot infestation of less than 400 square 
miles was eliminated from New Jersey in the 1920’s. The work in 
which our State and Federal Government shared equally a total cost 
of $2,500,000 over an 11-year period might now be accomplished by 
lai craft in 4 hours at a total cost of $23,000. 

In the p:cture album you will notice photographs of heavy damaga 
by “he gy}/sy moth. Then some interesting graphs of machinery and 
methods of vontrol in the 1920’s and finally the very efficient aircraft 
equipment in use today. 

The economics of this equipment makes the control of gypsy moth a 
real bargain. Kill of the pest is now achieved at $1 per acre. In 
the last 2 years the area known to be infested by this moth has in- 
creased from about 31 million acres to about 46 million acres. Hur- 
ricanes are largely responsible for this very alarming spread. 

There are 100 million acres of Appalachian hardwood forest in 
imminent danger. The maps included with my statement show 
threatened forests and recent spread. 

The funds we are asking; namely $114 million, in addition to the 
amount in the budget for use in fiscal 1956 and in addition to $114 
million of emergency funds to be made available for work in the 
spring of 1956 are considered by the technicians to be minimal, if we 
are to blunt the edge of the invading enemy southward and westward. 
If these needs are met, we would expect there would follow a much 
more intensive program supported ae Federal and State agencies, 
which might lead to a solution of the problem rather than allevia- 
tion. A program that would solve the problem would be no more 
costly over a period of time than the present program which harasses 
the enemy at best, but does not destroy or defeat him. Finally, I 
would like to recall to this committee the findings of the study group 
appointed by Secretary Brannan in September 1951, to review and 
evaluate the insect and plant disease control programs of the old 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

I do not want to belabor this hearing by reading from that report, 
but you might remember that the recommendations that we are mak- 
ing here today are certainly in accord with the thinking of that group. 
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The.job will cost $10 million to $15 million for today because of 
the years of delay since the report was written. The decision to tackle 
the program must now come economically since each year’s delay will 
add considerable cost to the final bill. 

I want also at this time to state that our Governor Meyner, of New 
Jersey, and Governor Harriman, both have had a very good interest, 
are very much interested in this particular problem and that should 
be a matter of record. 

I would also like just as a matter of interest to show you some of 
the hand tools that were used in the old job of destroying gypsy 
moths [indicating]. This is a brush that they scraped egg masses out 
of hollow trees with, and this is a creosoting can; when they found 
the egg masses they painted it with creosote by hand. 

I believe that that is the sentiment of the statement that I would 
ask be put on the record as quickly as I can give it to you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Soraci, we are always glad to hear from you. 
We know of your continuing interest in this and similar problems, 
and it will have the attention of the committee. I feel it is also 
having the attention of other people in the Federal Government who 
are interested, 

Mr. ANpERSEN. May I ask Mr. Soraci a question, please ? 

Mr. WuirreNn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anversen. The chairman has well brought out the need for 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the States. Vari- 
ous States in matters of that nature. Now, just what is the State 
of New Jersey doing relative to financial assistance in this matter ? 

Mr. Soraci. I wonder if I might say during the past 20 years since 
the last gypsy moth was eliminated from New Jersey, the State of 
New Jersey has spent $300,000, approximately, to practically nothing 
of the Federal Government, with regard to the gypsy moth problem. 
Our money has been spent in surveying and trapping, scouting to 
determine whether or not we are being reinfested by this large infesta- 
tion which exists east and north of us. 

This year, the prong of the infestation has reached into our State. 
And that is why we are here today. The work that needs to be done 
on this problem is not in New Jersey. There is just 70,000 acres in 
New Jersey ; there is miles of acres between us 

Mr. Anpersen. I understand the situation, but get back to my 
question. 

Mr. Soract. Yes. 

Mr. AnpverseN. What is the State of New Jersey proposing to do 
this year toward matching Federal funds, if, for example, we were 
to allow this additional million and a half? What are they willing 
todo? Or have they made any specific suggestions ? 

Mr. Soract. I would like to—let me say this, that the specific sug- 
gestions have not been made and I have to—I can’t give you the 
direct answer you seek. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Naturally not. 

Mr. Soract. But let me say this, we can’t, we are in no position to 
ask for funds to eliminate the insect within our borders unless money 
is also made available to eliminate the insect beyond our border. 

In other words, if we were to spend $75,000 this year to clean up 
the prong of this infesting that has come into our State, we would 
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only become reinfested next year from this large mass of infestation 
that sits on our border. That is what we are worried*about. 

Mr. AnperseN. You are not prepared to give this committee a 
direct recommendation from the Governor as to what he would be 
willing to suggest in the line of matching Federal expenditures? 

Mr. “Sor act. I cannot give you a direct ‘suggestion. I can state that 
in all of the projects with which the State of New Jersey has been 
involved, projects of this nature, with the Federal Government, we 
have never failed to match dollar for dollar. 

Mr. ANprersen. Do you know, Mr. Soraci, of the attitude of the 
other States vitally concerned in this, New York, for example? 

Mr. Soracr. I have been very active in committee work whereby 
we have worked with the plant pest officials of the infested States. 
I think maybe the question is best answered in this way: There is 
approximately $2 million being spent today within the infested area 
by the States in fighting this moth by comparison with approximately 
$500,000 of the Federal Government. 

Mr. AnpversEN. That is a fair answer to my question. 

One more question: How do you anticipate that this money would 
be expended? Mostly in airplane spraying, would it not? 

Mr. Soracr. For every dollar that would be spent on this program 
that we are asking for today, there would be 1 acre of forest land 
sprayed. 

That acreage would be located on this map you have before you on 
the western edge of the infestation. We would hope 114 million acres 
this year and 114 million acres another year to blunt this spread until 
a larger program can take over. Is that the answer? 

Mr. AnperseN. That would be, of course, the logical way to attack 
it. 

Mr. Soract. We are trying to be logical. 

Mr. AnpverseNn. To prevent them from going further to the west? 

Mr. Soractr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wutrten. Thank you, Mr. Soraci. 

Mr. Soract. Thank you very much for your understanding. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Soraci is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. SoRACI, CHIEF BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In the 80 years since the gypsy moth (Porthetria dispar L.) was imported and 
accidently released at Medford, Mass., foresters, entomologists, public officials, 
and people in all walks of life have had an opportunity to try out many plans to 
combat the pest. On several occasions, control agencies have suggested that 
nothing can be done and we might, therefore, forget about control and admit that 
the insect is here to stay. Coexistence is an old philosophy as regards the gypsy 
moth, but peaceful coexistence has not yet been achieved. It becomes fashion- 
able at times to consider “living with’ the gypsy moth, but those who hold to 
such opinions, soon discover that the gypsy moth is not properly oriented to live 
with us at peace. The gypsy moth is the most important forest pest of the 
northeastern United States. Its effects on the forest are to (1) reduce timber 
vields, (2) destroy trees, (3) reduce (and often eliminte) the esthetic and recre- 
ational value of the forest, (4) bring about changes on the forest floor, thereby 
reducing its water holding value. The gypsy moth is also an important’ pest 
of shade and orchard trees, feeding on the foliage of almost all deciduous plants 
and very often damaging conifers when they are mixed in with deciduous species. 
So, you can’t live at peace with this pest. And control is necessary. 
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There have been two kinds of gypsy moth control. As the insect has spread 
into new territory, there has usually been a concerted effort to eliminate it. 
Then, where this has not been possible there has been a program of abatement 
of the established ‘nuisance. The abatement program has been a second choice, 
and this has been traditional. Failure in the elimination programs has in- 
variably resulted from inadequate financing. This financing has presented a 
serious problem over the years. Yet, the most promising factor in an appraisal 
today is the ease and cheapness of application of control measures. 

In the pictures, Nos. 5 to 11, that are in your hands, you can see gypsy moth 
extermination efforts in the 1920’s in New Jersey. Beginning in 1920 and con- 
tinuing into 1931 our State and the Federal Government spent a total of $2%4 
million in eliminating this insect from a spot infestation. Some 250,000 acres 
were involved, of which only 23,000 required spraying. It took us about 10 years 
to spray 23,000 acres and the cost of that work alone was about $20 per acre. 
The rest of the money was spent in searching out every last egg mass, painting 
each of these by hand with creosote and brushes, and in other necessary labor. 
The effort consumed about 1,100 man-years and in the spring of 1923 we reached 
our peak of efficiency in spraying. That year, 4,415 acres were treated. All this 
is given here, so that you might have an understanding of the failure to achieve 
control of gypsy moth throughout the main area of infestation. That kind of 
money has not been commonly available in the past. 

Now, for comparison, we need to consider the tools, methods, and costs that 
are currently involved in gypsy moth control. Please note pictures, Nos. 12 to 14. 
Today, 1 aircraft in 4 hours can treat the full 23,000 acres that were treated in 
New Jersey in 10 years. The cost—$23,000. The 4,415 acres we bragged about 
treating in 1923—one airplane can treat that in 45 minutes of flying time. Gypsy 
moth control today is a bargain. One dollar per acre. 

Now, what is our problem today? Well, this forest pest is now poised on the 
northern edge of the Appalachian hardwoods belt. Although 40 million acres 
are currently infested, there are 100 million more in imminent danger. The 
map showing susceptible areas of the United States shows you spread that must 
now be expected. The States harboring the pest have had to expend their re- 
sources in controlling the nuisance of defoliation. Of course, the States of 
Massachusetts, New York, and Connecticut cannot spend their funds to protect 
the forests of New Jersey or of Pennsylvania, Tennessee, or Arkansas. This is 
the field where we have been and are entirely dependent upon the Federal 
Government. 

In the last 2 years, some 9 million new acres have been found infested in 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. This tremendous spread is one of 
the effects of the hurricanes, dating back to 1938, when loose pieces of twigs and 
bark carrying egg masses were picked up and blown northward and westward. 
The map titled “Gypsy moth infestation” shows this spread. This is the real 
emergency. 

In New Jersey, approximately 75,000 acres should be treated in the spring of 
1956. But now we can’t justify a request for such funds from State sources. 
We don’t have a spot infestation any longer. We have the edge of a continuous 
infestation: If our area were cleared of moths this year, we would have the 
infestation right back next year anyway, because there is the pressure: of 
millions of acres on infestation right on our border. That is the situation that 
needs Federal attention. 

There are gypSy moths all the way from New Jersey and Pennsylvania to 
Maine. Actually, since eliminating the spot infestation in New Jersey in the 
early 1930’s, we have spent one-half million dollars in an insurance program 
of scouting, trapping, and treating. And the Federal Government has not been 
asked to contribute for this work. But now we must have Federal help to finance 
a truly Federal problem. 

Funds in the amount of $1,500,000 are asked for fiscal 1957. This is in addition 
to the amount in the budget, and will provide treatment of an additional 1% 
million acres. The amount of $11% million in addition to funds currently avail- 
able are also being asked for this fiscal year. That would permit treatment 
of 1% million acres in the spring of 1956. 

It is the opinion of the technicians that this program is minimal, if we would 
blunt the edge of the movement of the pest southward and westward into the 
Appalachian hardwoods. If these funds are available, there is every reason 
to expect that a much more effective State-Federal coordinated program would 
then take over so that there might be an eventual solution to the problem. 
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STATEMENT OF R. P. WHITE 


Mr. Wuirren. We will now be glad to hear from Mr. R. P. White, of 
the American Association of Nurserymen, Inc. 

Mr. Wuire. Mr. Chairman, members of the commitee—— 

Mr. AnpERSEN. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that we have had the 
pleasure through the years of having Mr. White here before us a good 
many times. He isalmosta perennial visitor. He is always welcome. 

Mr. Wuire. I see your time is running out, Mr. Chairman. You 
have before you my formal statement which I would like to be put in 
the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. Without objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 





Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, our interest in the gypsy moth is a 
broad and long-range one. It is based on a philosophy that has been developed 
over a long period of years from the experience of men who have been in the 
nursery industry for their entire lives, whose fathers preceded them, and whose 
sons are now following. 

This philosophy toward pests of foreign origin, of which this is one, is now 
written into a statement of policy of this national nursery association. It is a 
simple one. 

(1) Total effort should be exerted to keep these pests out of the United States, 
since our experience has been that once introduced they cause greater damage to 
our agricultural, horticultural, and forestry resources than they do in their 
native land. 

(2) Failing to keep them out of this country, then a vigorous eradication pro- 
gram should be undertaken if, in the opinion of the expert pest-control officials of 
the USDA and the States involved. such a program seems feasible and with a 

- reasonable chance of success. 

Since eradication programs are immediately expensive, even though cheap in 
the long run, the feasibility of an eradication program and its chances of success 
should be agreed to by a very high percentage of technical experts. 

Even if an eradication effort against a newly introduced pest should fail, it will 
have made a highly valuable contribution to later control efforts, so total costs of 
the effort could not be considered lost. 

(3) Failing in eradication, then we are in support of control programs includ- 
ing the necessa.y Federal, domestic, and State quarantines, inspection and certi- 
fication procedures, etc. 

With the gypsy moth only the third of these alternatives has recently been 
considered. The pest was introduced in this country in 1869, 87 years ago, before 
any consideration could be given to a possibility of exclusion. The Plant Quaran- 
tine Act was not enacted by Congress until 1912 and Quarantine No. 37 was not 
promulgated until 1919. 

An original eradication effort was undertaken in Massachusetts in 1891. In 
spite of inadequate and, at present, obsolete equipment, materials, and methods, 
the effort was so successful that popular interest in the gypsy moth largely 
disappeared and the attempt was abandoned in 1900, a travedy indeed, in view of 
the fact that at this time the area involved was only 359 square miles in the 
States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

The total cost of complete extermination of the gypsy moth in 1897 was 
estimated by C. H. Fernald, State adviser on gypsy-moth work to be $1,575,000 
distributed over a period of years. 

No other eradication effort of any size worthy of the name was ever con- 
sidered to the best of mv knowledge, except for isolated infestations in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and currently in Michigan as you have heard. And 
these too have been successful. 

We have been living with the gypsy moth and as long as it has been “contained” 
in the New England States by cooperative Federal and State programs, not a 
great deal of national attention has been attracted to the constant threat that 
the presence of this nest posed to the hardwood timber growth and recreational 
acres of the rest of the country. 
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Now, however, we are very much concerned, since the gypsy moth has jumped 
the “vurrier zone” of the Berkshire Mountains due to the hurricanes of the past 
few years in New England. There are no more “barrier zones” and unless we 
act and act promptly, it is our opinion that substantial losses to hardwood timber 
growth will result in many States to the west and south of the present infested 
area. 

I have personally conferred with many State regulatory officials in recent 
months about this emergency situation as far west and south as Missouri and 
Oklahoma, and have had voluminous correspondence with others. I have con- 
ferred on numerous occasions with the crop pest officials of the USDA. With 
but one exception I find a unanimity of opinion that the gypsy moth can be 
eradicated. It seems as if DDT is specific for this pest and will provide a means 
eradication that we have not had available until after World War II. Experience 
in Pennsylvania and Michigan indicates beyond any doubt that in any specific 
area, the gypsy moth can be eradicated by aerial spraying with DDT. I am 
advised that the needed equipment can be made available on relatively short 
notice. The crop pest-control officials assure me that technicians and the 
know-how are also available provided funds are made available. 

I do not want to urge upon this committee or the Congress an uneconomical 
program. I am as much interested in balancing the budget, reducing Govern- 
ment expenditures, and cutting taxes as anybody else. 

However, it does not make economic sense to me to continue to speed or ex- 
pend approximately $2,500,000 per year ($500,000 Federal money and $2 million 
non-Federal) for a control of “containment” program, which has failed due to 
acts of God, that can well be repeated, when we have at hand all the tools 
needed to eradicate the gypsy moth if we set our will to it. 

The potential costs to those States to the west and south of the now infested 
area wou'd be far in excess of the total costs of an eradication program. The 
six New England States plus New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey with 
limited areas involved are spending in round figurs $2 million per year on a con- 
trol program—merely attempting to prevent serious defoliation of their hard- 
woods in timber and recreational areas. Total annual costs to the 26 other 
States now threatened with infestation, once they became invaded, has been 
estimated at $90 million. 

A group of entomologists made an independent study of this whole problem 
and published their findings in 1942. Their concluding sentence in their report 
was “If the barrier zone is not maintained and the pest is allowed to spread, 
control costs for the country ultimately may approximate $90 million annually.” 

It is this staggering control cost that we believe can be avoided by an eradica- 
tion program such as is proposed here. 

I concur with the experts that will follow me that the job to be done can be 
done, that it will take some years to do, but that in the long run it will be an 
economical procedure. 

Since a very high degree of concurrence is found to these statements in the 
opinions of State plant-pest officials and with the crop pest-control officials of the 
USDA, I conclude that the program recommended is a feasible one with a very 
high possibility of a successful conclusion. 

We cannot, however, fail to realize the present emergency or the magnitude of 
the task. We cannot be complacent with anything less than the maximum effort. 

This maximum will depend on equipment, manpower, and materials available, 
as well as the time limitations to prepare and the time factor for doing the 
actual spraying. 

I am not in a position to speak on this phase of the problem. The committee 
will, I am sure, be guided by the testimony of those technicians who are in a 
position to speak with authority. 

I feel certain in my own mind, however, that the gypsy moth can be completely 
eradicated at a cost within reason provided we do not delay. We should start 
in spring 1956, and this committee should be advised that I have been seeking 
support for an addition of funds to the first supplemental appropriation bill so 
that a substantial start on this eradication effort can be made this year. I would 
solicit your sympathetic and favorable reaction to this request, as well as to the 
request for adequate consideration in the 1957 bill. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Wuitren. We are always pleased to have you, Mr. White. 
You are always welcome here with your reports to the committee. 
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Mr. Anprerson. May I make this comment following Mr. White’s 
statement, Mr. Chairman ? 

It does seem to me that if this particular pest is going to break 
loose that it would be well for the subcommittee to consider the pos- 
sibilities of eradication once and for all. I would personally like to 
find out from the Department of Agriculture just what such a pro- 
gram would mean, moneywise. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will have that information before we conclude 
our hearings, Iam sure. I have made an official request of the Depart- 
ment as to the present status, which was in substance what they re- 
ported in this letter. It is my understanding that the supplemental 
request for budget approval is in the making. In the event the budget 
approves it, it will automatically be before us. In the event budget 
does not do so, we can go back and look into it and see what it is. 

Mr. AnpverseNn. Off the record, please. 

Mr. Wuire. May I go on the record a moment now in regard to this 
question ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirr. We in the association would not have the interest in this 
program if it was a blunting or containment program. We are inter- 
ested in the overall program, the long-range and well-planned pro- 
gram between the Federal Government and these States involved to 
eradicate it. We have been fighting this thing, I have been living with 
this thing so many years, it just doesn’t make sense to us any more that 
we should go ahead and spend this money. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can appreciate your thinking there. We on this 
committee have seen many millions spent annually on what we thought 
was an eradication program, but didn’t prove that way. But the time 
to seriously consider how successful you can be and what the possibili- 
ties are is now. Before you start out on a several million dollar pro- 
gram each year, you had better find out whether it is going to work. 

Mr. Wuire. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. So that is what is being formulated at present. 

Mr. Wuire. I might say also, Mr. Chairman, we are also interested 
in any supplemental, and we have made some inquiries about that also. 


STATEMENT OF MR. T. L. GUYTON 


Mr. Wutrren. We now have Mr. T. L. Guyton, director of the bu- 
reau of plant industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Guyton. I think I shall read my statement. It is not too long. 

Iam Thomas L. Guyton, director of the bureau of plant industry, 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg, Pa., and I am 
speaking for the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

An infestation of gypsy moths, covering several townships was 
found in Pennsylvania in July of 1932. Scouting for the next 5 years 
revealed that the insect was established in a scattered infestation over 
640 square miles. In a few small spots in this area, the insect was 
present in large numbers totaling as many as 10,000 egg masses to the 
acre. In a few small areas, defoliation was common on favored host 
trees. 

Eradication was the object from the beginning of the control work 
in Pennsylvania in 1933. Methods of control were very ineffective. 
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The best spray known at that time killed about 90 percent of the cater- 
villars. 

DDT, developed during the last world war, was found to be an 
adequate poison for the-gypsy moth. Beginning with small lots (25 
acres) in 1944, it was evident that it was entirely practical to destroy 
the gypsy moth in the area by one properly timed aerial application. 
Work done in cooperation with the Federal Department in 1945 and 
1946 showed conclusively the efficiency of this material. 

Beginning with 1946 and finishing in 1949, all of the known areas 
had been covered with DDT, and at that time, we felt that a rather 
complete job of eradication was realized. Scouting was continued 
regularly over the treated areas, and in neighboring areas. Up to 
this time, not a single infestation has been found in any of the origi- 
nally treated districts. 

Two small areas were found outside the originally treated areas, 
and these have been sprayed and believed to be eradicated. 

Our feeling of a job well done still continues. However, we are 
much disturbed by the condition which exists immediately to the east 
and north of Pennsylvania. 

During the trapping season of 1954 and 1955, male moths were 
recovered in scouting traps (usually single males) in townships in 
the-eastern top of the State bordering on New York and New Jersey. 
In 1955, three small infestations were found in this area. These areas 
are well removed from the original infestations which were in the 
Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa., district, approximately 60 air-miles 
away. 

Tt is the feeling of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
that unless prompt and adequate measures are taken to destroy the 
moth population to the east and north of Pennsylvania—the source of 
these infestations—this State will be forced to discontinue the idea 
of eradication. The ultimate cost of such operations will be too great 
for such an undertaking. 

The total money spent in Pennsylvania up to this time, for the con- 
trol of the gypsy moth since it was found in 1932, is $2,255,615.88 by 
the State of $5,807,649.90 by the Federal Government. We have al- 
ways considered the money which was spent in the eradication of this 
insect from the area about Scranton and Wilkes-Barre was well spent. 
Pennsylvania is covered for the most part with many favored host 
trees of the gypsy moth, and the protection of these plants is well 
worth the money we have spent. 

Should the gypsy moth become established over the 10,500,000 
acres of Pennsylvania now covered with favored food plants it will 
cost the people of the Commonwealth an estimated $514 million each 
year to spray to prevent great loss due to defoliation and death of 
valued timber and ornamental plantings. This estimate is based on 
the present cost of control as practiced in the New England States. 

We also know that the eradication of the infestation in Pennsyl- 
vania has been of great help to States to the south and west of us, 
in preventing infestations of this insect from reaching their borders, 
thus saving them much money which they would need to use in its 
eradication and control. 

We are entering our strongest plea for the provision of adequate 
funds by the Federal Government for the control of the moth in- 
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festations to the east and north of us, thus aiding in preventing the 
reinfestation of that portion of our State which is now thought to be 
free from this serious pest. 

On the last sheet you will find the yearly expenditures by the State 
and Federal Government since the beginning of the work in 1932. 
Beginning with the year 1946 and on through to the bottom, you 
will notice that we have spent, that is the State of Pennsylvania, has 
spent about an equal sum of that of the Federal Government. In the 
last 3 years we have spent about 4 times as much. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Calendar year Jan. 1 State Fiscal year July 1 
to Dee. 31: Expenditures to June 30: Federal 
$1, 200. 00 Expenditures 
134, 447. 92 $77, 889. 11 
62, 840. 36 1934 (relief) 471, 578. 67 
55, 967. 54 1935 108, 568. 17 
65, 159, 63 1936 (relief) 780, 353. 41 
72, 848. 77 1937 (relief) 889. 608. 99 
38, 986. 68 1938 (relief) 588, 603. 03 
46, 488. 47 ‘ 375, 160. 41 
67, 512. 30 { 347, 552. 22 
53, 154. 363, 425. 90 
50, 641. 
55, 754. 


169, 592. 62 
155, 800. 59 
108, 423. 00 
81, 756. 00 
49, 707. 00 
28, 731. 00 
20, 432. 00 
26, 364. 00 


Total 2, 255, 615. 88 5, 807, 649. 91 
Mr. Guyton. I think that is my story. 


Mr. MarsHatu. Thank you. We appreciate your appearing before 
us. 


121, 598. 
122, 599. 
126, 630. 
109, 449. 
114, 265. 
105, 705. 


09 
83 
29 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
5. 00 
. 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


STATEMENT OF MR. C. R. WILLEY 


At this time we will hear from Mr. C. R. Willey, State entomologist 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Wiitry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I shall just pre- 
sent my statement for your perusal and for filing. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


What I shall have to say is because of Virginia’s interest in the 1957 budget for 
the Plant Pest Control and Plant Quarantine Branches of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, and more particularly because of her special interest in the 
request for the appropriation of $1,500,000 to fight the most dangerous insect 
enemy to eastern forests, the gypsy moth. 

The history of the insect in this country is, I am sure, familiar to all. Virginia, 
thus far, has escaped becoming infested. For this we are thankful; and our 
thanks should go to them for the fine job of quarantine and control the United 
States Government and the infested States have done with the funds that have 
been put in their hands. We must and do appreciate the funds appropriated by 
the committee, now represented by you gentlemen, down through the years. We 
wish to thank you for the consideration given the present (1957) budget; but 
we should like to say also that we would not want any of the funds in any of the 
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projects curtailed to help meet in full or in part the million ad a half dollars 
needed in this fight against the gypsy moth. 

We are interested in this fight against the gypsy moth because of our forests 
and what they mean to our economy and to that of the entire Nation. 

The State of Virginia contains 25 million acres. Considerably over 15 million 
of these acres are in forests. In fact, a preliminary survey, 1953, but not yet 
approved as official data of the United States Forest Service, credits Virginia 
with 15,285,000 acres of area in major forest types. In a release from Washington 
in the February 15 Richmond Times-Dispatch it was stated that the Federal 
Government owned 2,117,283 acres in Virginia as of June 30, 1955. 

It is estimated there are 5,032,000 acres of so-called woodlot forest (not pas- 
ture) in Virginia in 1955 in the hands of small landowners, from which the value 
of sales for logs for milling, firewood, fence posts, crossties, and piling was 
$7,477,000; to this might be added $1 million more as the value of that used on 
the farms. 

The ability of this type landowner to cope with the problem would be totally 
inadequate should become engulfed in an infestation of the gypsy moth. 

A million and a quarter cords of pulpwood are being cut in Virginia each 
year, selling at $4 per cord; 80 percent pine and 20 percent hardwood or of 
hardwood type. Over a billion board feet of lumber is cut each year; 60 percent 
pine at $25 per 1,000 stumpage price, or $15 million; 40 percent hardwood at 
$10 per 1,000 stumpage price, or $4 million. 

We feel that sufficient figures have been presented to give a fairly good idea 
of the value of the forests to those who own them, and what they mean to 
Virginia economy. Any loss of the timber resources of the State will be re- 
flected in the business associated with the timber industry, with the resultant loss 
of dollars to the people employed all along the line. 

We should like you to know that Virginia is spending several hundred 
thousand dollars each year in fire prevention and fire fighting, and in white-pine 
blister-rust control, insect control and more recently the oak-wilt disease. This 
work is done by the forestry department, which also is growing in its nurseries 
over 20 million seedlings each year, of which over 1544 million are planted in 
the State. 

Besides what has been pointed out above, the value as watershed and erosion 
protection, and the esthetic value of the forests in Virginia is incalculable. 

It seems appropriate here to recall to your attention the acreage owned in 
Virginia by the Federal Government, mentioned earlier in this statement. It 
was pointed out that the Governinent Owns 2,117,283 acres. These figures were 
given by the General Services Administration, which also states that this con- 
stituted 8.3 percent of the State’s land area. The report showed the State had 
375 Federal installations last June 30; that the cost of the Federal real property 
aud improvements was put at $1,510,895,000—improvements included buildings, 
utilities, power developments, and other structures; that more than half the 
Federal land in Virginia—1,500,000 acres—was predominantly used for forest 
wildlife purposes. 

The mill and a half acres just referred to undoubtedly includes the George 
Washington National Forest, the Jefferson National Forest, the Shenandoah 
National Park, which includes the Skyline Drive, and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Eighty percent or more of this acreage is forested, and most of the forest cover 
is oak; but there is a lot of pine and hemlock. All of these species are sus- 
ceptible to attack and defoliation by the gypsy moth. 

The fact that hundreds of thousands of tourists visit these forests and parks 
and traverse the Skyline Drive and Blue Ridge Parkway each year is sufficient 
evidence of their esthetic (scenic and recreational and otherwise) value, which 
is inestimable. Thousands of sportsmen enjoy hunting and fishing in these 
forests and parks each year. 

Defoliation of the trees of the forests, by the gypsy moth, which inevitably 
would happen if nothing were done to control it, and the consequent dying of 
trees would lessen to a great degree if not eliminate this great mountain province 
as a recreational facility in the East. The oaks—and about 85 percent of the 
forests are oaks—might stand defoliation several times, Some pines might 
stand defoliation a season of two, but hemlocks would be killed if defoliated one 
Season, The Skyline Drive has many wonderful vistas, where magnificent hem- 
locks are in command. One year’s defoliation, and these would be lost, to stand 
out for years to come as sentinels or reminders of the past, as did the chestnut 
trees killed by chestnut blight. The Blue Ridge Parkway has both hemlock and 
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white pine, which conceivably could be eliminated. This would be a catas- 
trophe. 

A large loss of the trees on any of these forest areas would have consider- 
able bearing on the watersheds arising in their environs, and the, only way 
it could be prevented would be by continued insecticidal treatment, which 
would naturally be troublesome and costly: and how costly no one knows. 

It might be well here to call your attention to white pine in Virginia, because 
the United States Forest Service and the Virginia Forest Service are working 
cooperatively to protect this valuable timber tree from white pine blister rust 
disease. The annual summary report on white pine blister rust control in 
Virginia by the United States Department of Agriculture Forest Service states 
that the estimated value of mature and immature white pine in Virginia is 
over $37 million. A large part of the white pine acreage covered by this evalua- 
tion is in the national forests, and is comingled with hardwood; making it more 
susceptible to damage from the gypsy moth. Please bear in mind the fight that 
is being made to protect the white pine from blister rust disease. 

Getting back to Government holdings, if 1,500,000 acres represents the 
national forests and park holdings, 617,283 is naturally in other holdings. In- 
cluded in these, we may conclude, is Fort Belvoir, the Marine Base at Quantico, 
and the A. P. Hill Military Reservation in Caroline County. The acreage in 
these military instaJations is not known to us, but we know that most of the 
acreage involved is wooded; of which 75 percent or more is hardwood, The 
damage which could be caused by defoliation by the gypsy moth and/or the 
cost involved in insecticidal treatment to prevent defoliation is incalculable. 
Defoliation of the forests (trees) would probably render these installations use- 
less for the purposes for which they were acquired. 

In the face of what the Federal Government bas at stake in Virginia alone 
we feel that we are justified in requesting this committee to recognize the urgency 
of the situation and recommend, or make available sufficient funds, so that 
this program for which this request is being made may as soon as possible be 
put into action. 

We feel that Virginia in her own right is also justified in making such a 
request. 


Mr. Witter. I think it would take about 2 or 3 minutes to tell you 
what I have to say. Virginia is interested in this thing because we 
have, we feel, a lot of stake in our forest and in our forest industries. 
Virginia contains 25 million acres; 15 million acres are in what we 
call major forest stands: about 514 million acres are in farmlot forest 
timber which produces about $814 million a year. We are cutting a 
million and a quarter cords of pulpwood each year, which sells for 
about $4 a cord. 

Last year we cut over a billion feet of lumber, 60 percent of which 
was pine that sold on the stump at $25 per thousand. That is $15 mil- 
lion. And 40 percent hardwoods at $10 per thousand stumpage, about 
$4 million. That is the story from the standpoint of our forest in- 
dustry production. 

Now I would like to say this because in reference to the Federal 
holdings in Virginia because I think that is important. I think you 
gentlemen may realize it, but in Virginia the Federal Government 
holds 2,112,283 acres. I read that in the paper as a release so I am 
quoting the paper. 

Over 1,500,000 acres are in the George Washington, the Jefferson, 
the Shennandoah National Park, the Blue Ridge Parkway and the 
Skyline Drive ; 617.000 acres left are in military installations, that in- 
cludes Quantico, Fort Belvoir, and this A. P. Hill installation in 
Caroline County. We feel that should the gypsy moth get on the loose, 
these installations would have to be sprayed or else they would be 
knocked out for the business for which they are secured, for which 
they have been secured. 
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And we feel that the Federal Government can ill afford to allow 
this pest to get on the loose because of the great value of the forests, 
the timber value, the watershed, the esthetic value which is incalcuable. 
We-have 350 acres of Skyline Drive down through the Blue Ridge 
Mountains which is enjoyed by millions of people each year and 
should the gypsy moth get on the loase in there, they either have to 
spray it to protect or let it eat up the hemlocks, the pines, and the 
hardwoods and there would be no more Skyline Drive. 

So we feel that the Federal Government should be interested to that 
degree, and that is my statement. 

‘Thank you very much. , 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Willey, you state in your remarks that Vir- 
ginia has thus far escaped becoming infested ¢ 

Mr. Wiiury. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Your interest is wholly in the interest of seeing the 
containment and the gradual eradication of this pest from its present 
location, is that it? 

Mr. Wittry. Yes, sir, I failed to make that statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. No, I am just 

Mr. Wutry. I mean that we were not infested; I should have made 
that in the opening. 

Mr. Anversen. That is in your remarks, I notice, and you more or 
less look on*it from the same viewpoints as possibly we do in Minne- 
sota, that we want to get rid of the pest before it hits our shores, is 
that it? 

Mr. Wiitey. Yes. 





STATEMENT OF MR. C. A. BOYER 


Mr. Marsuaty. We would be glad to hear at this time from Mr. 
C. A. Boyer, chief of Bureau of Plant and Industry of the State of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Boyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
sufficient copies and I will read from this. My name is C. A. Boyer. 
I am chief of the Division of Plant Industry, Michigan Department 
of Agriculture, serving my 32d year in regulatory and plant quaran- 
tine work. I should also like to identify myself as the chairman of 
the quarantine committee of the National Plant Board representing 
the 48 States. 

The presence of the gypsy moth in Michigan at this time poses an 
extremely serious threat to our agriculture, nurseries, forests, wood- 
lots, and shade and ornamental trees as well as the tourist industry. 
This pest has a decided preference for a wide variety of hosts which 
include many of our most valuable shade and ornamental trees. The 
greater part of Michigan’s Lower Peninsula is classified as highly sus- 
ceptible growth sites for this insect. 

Since its discovery in May 1954, in the vicinity of the city of Lans- 
ing, moths have been trapped for distances of 25 miles from the point 
in almost all directions. A very thorough and extensive trapping 
program consisting of more than 1,800,000 acres has been carried on 
annually since the introduction of this destructive pest. It is cer- 
tainly reasonable to assume that if this insect were allowed to go un- 
checked within our State it would soon spread throughout the State 
and to adjoining States, thus seriously threatening the entire Central 
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States. This could prove exceedingly detrimental to our Michigan 
tourist industry which represents an average annual income of $600 
million and which is second only to our manufacturing industry. Our 
agricultural industry with approximately the same amount of annual 
income will definitely be impaired, especially the nursery industry 
with an annual gross income of 40 to 50 million dollars. 

The nursery industry is conceivably being faced with quarantines 
and embargoes imposed by other States on nursery products ema- 
nating from Michigan. These important industries will be seriously 
affected if this pest is allowed to increase to a greater proportion, and 
right now, we are definitely on the firing line attempting to prevent its 
further spread within the State and to uninfested States. 

When we first discovered the pest in late May 1954, I promptly con- 
tacted the United States Department of Agriculture, and was in- 
formed that they were extremely sorry to learn of the same, but Fed- 
eral moneys were not available at that late date. 

We, in Michigan, fully appreciating the seriousness of this pest as 
a major economic problem within the Northeastern States, could vis- 
ualize the position in which Michigan was placed. This represented 
the farthest westward spread of this insect and an immediate threat 
to the hardwood forests of the Lake States. In addition to this, 
Michigan also could serve as another avenue of escape for the pest 
into the Appalachian and the Ozark Mountain areas. 

We did the only thing available under the critical circumstances by 
requesting our governor to call a special session of the legislature. 
He willingly did so, and they appropriated $150,000, making it 
promptly available for surveys and aerial spraying, and I might say, 
gentlemen, that we did that job within 2 weeks after this money was 
available. 

The Plant Pest Control Branch, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, immediately sent available men and materials to Michigan to 
aid the eradication effort. They were well aware that the infestation 
was of major importance and deserved No. 1 priority even though 
Federal moneys were not available to do the necessary work in the 
Eastern States. As a result of the State appropriation, we aerially 
treated 86,400 acres in 1954 followed with an extensive trapping and 
survey program. I would hesitate to wager how far this pest might 
have spread if we had neglected to do our duty. 

In 1955 in cooperation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we aerially treated 36,000 acres, and as a result of trapping 
and survey in 1955, it will be necessary to spray some 40,000 acres 
this spring, and pray tell me who is to provide the necessary moneys. 
We know that gypsy moth can be eradicated in Michigan and feel that 
it is definitely a Federal responsibility. Fortunately, gypsy moth is 
a pest which can be eradicated at a comparatively small cost for aerial 
application of DDT spray that will completely eliminate infesta- 
tions. Our experiences in Michigan have proven this to our own 
satisfaction for we have not trapped a single moth in any of the areas 
that were sprayed in 1954 and 1955. 

We, in Michigan, are more than anxious and willing to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. with all agencies in the complete eradication of 
this most serious pest, but we likewise feel that the taxpayers of our 
State should not be expected to continue to provide most of the 
moneys for this program. May I relate that there is agreement. at 
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the present time that every consideration should be given now to a 
program that will eliminate this pest from all infested States as it 
can be accomplished with the new and extremely effective insecticide 
and equipment now available. 

In closing, may I respectfully request that the Congress appropriate 
the necessary moneys within the current fiscal year to a us to 
go forward with an appropriate eradication program that will once 
and for all eliminate the pest in the infested States and that neces- 
sary appropriations be maintained hereafter to insure the success 
of the same. , 

I deeply appreciate the privilege in being permitted to meet with 
your committee and feel certain that action taken by you gentlemen 
will be of the greatest benefit to our great agricultural economy and 
the welfare of our Commonwealth. 

Mr. Marswauu, Thank you for your statement, Mr. Boyer. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. W. BARINGER 


Mr. MarsHatu. We would be glad to hear at this time from Mr. 
W. Baringer, division of plant industry, State of Ohio. Mr. 
Baringer. 

Mr. Bartnerr. Members of the committee, in this statement I am 
representing the State of Qhio and the National Plant Board and 
the Central Plant Protection Board. 

The gypsy moth, an insect which has destroyed millions of valuable 
timber trees, and obv iously retarded the growth of others over more 
than 30 million acres in 8 of the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, recently has advanced in threatening spearhead formations 
toward the Midwest. 

For many years Federal-State cooperative control programs, de- 
signed to maintain a sprayed barrier zone on the western periphery 
of the major infested area, have helped to contain the pest. How- 
ever, breakthroughs have occurred in spite of such efforts. Cer- 
tainly, a means must be found to prevent the further spread of this 
destroyer over the remainder of the eastern and the whole of the 
midwestern and southern hardwood regions. Obviously, a continua- 
tion of the current gypsy moth control programs, with never-ending 
expense, will no longer even suflice to maintain a containment situa- 
tion. 

Wherever the gypsy moth occurs in considerable quantity many 
of the deciduous trees are either completely or partially defoliated 
annually while susceptible evergreens usually are killed by feeding of 
the larvae in one season. To halt this pest within the afor ementioned 
spearhead tracts poses the most urgent immediate problem. There- 
after, effort should be made to progressively narrow the main infested 
area from west to east until the Atlantic coastline is reached. It seems 
most advisable to attempt complete destruction of this insect in the 
shortest time rather than to temporize further. 

The sporadic long-distance movement of this pest westward, which 
has occurred from time to time, has resulted from its accidental trans- 
portation by man. For example, in May 1954, as has been mentioned, 
wn extensive infestation of gypsy moth was discovered near Lansing, 
Mich. Fortunately, it was found before the pest population devel- 
oped in intensity sufficient to cause appreciable host damage, even 
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though it had become distributed over thousands of acres. By vigor- 
ous emergency action the outbreak apparently was wiped out in 2 
years. The exact means by which it was transferred, presumably 
from the Eastern States infested area to Michigan, probably never 
will be determined. 

Due to the capability of the gypsy moth to become established and 
to inflict exceedingly severe damage annually to forests in the Great 
Lakes States, and other States westward and southward, there has 
existed in the Midwest a long enduring apprehension as to the behavior 
of this pest in the East. This concern was aggravated in 1914 when 
gypsy moth eggs masses were found on trees, and on a shipment of 
quarry stone from New England, in a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fortunately, the eggs were destroyed promptly before the infestation 
became well established on the southern shore of Lake Erie. 

Since 1914, the forestry conservation conscious citizens of Ohio 
have dreaded the expected recurrence of this pest within our State 
borders. From my point-of-view, as a regulatory plant pest control 
official, it is preferable that the battle against this insect be waged 
and won in the near future in the East rather than for us to be obliged 
to fight it later in Ohio’s “dooryard.” It seems unwise for this pest 
to be permitted to destroy or retard the growth of the 4 million acres 
of mature forest trees, 40 percent of which are gypsy moth susceptible 
oaks, in Ohio, or the 24 million young trees and shrubs being planted 
annually within the State, when such losses can be prevented. Early 
elimination of this pest in the East, by spraying with DDT at a cost 
of $1 per acre, probably will save our forests. 

Ohio joins the infested State of Pennsylvania on the west. This 
proximity to the eastern center of heavy infestation intensifies our 
concern. In turn, Ohio serves as a readily accessible gateway for a 
tremendous volume of motor vehicle traffic capable of transporting the 
gypsy moth to distant points throughout contiguous States to the 
north, west, and south. Obviously, this pest not only can but may at 
any time assume a position to attack many more millions of acres of 
hardwoods in the Midwest and South, than now are infested in the 
Fast. 

On February 8th, the Central Plant Protection Board, in annual 
session in Chicago, Ill., delegated to me the responsibility of express- 
ing its view at this hearing in support of future Federal appropria- 
tions sufficient to expedite, to the practical maximum, a program 
designed to eradicate all known gypsy moth infestations in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic States. 

The Central Plant Protection Board is an organization of the chief 
State regulatory plant pest control officials of 13 midwestern States; 
namely, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Ohio. All but three of these member States have vast acreage of for- 
ests susceptible to attack by the gypsy moth. It is logical that these 
member officials regard the gypsy moth as one of the greatest potential 
threats to their current and future timber supplies. 

In evidence of the view of the members of the Central Plant Protec- 
tion Board on the question, this organization adopted the following 
resolution at its annual meeting at Chicago, Ill., on February 8, 1956: 

Whereas the gypsy moth has definitely extended its range during the past 3 


years to the west and south into a new area of almost 9 million acres lying 
within the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey ; and 
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Whereas under the current program it is the responsibility of the Federal 
government to control such spread by means of airplane spraying with newer 
insecticides ; and : 

Whereas Federal funds now available for the program are far from sufficient 
for the application of control measures to the newly infested areas: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Central Plant Protection Board at its meeting in Chicago, 
February 7 and 8, 1956, requests that the Congress of these United States make 
the necessary appropriation to the Department of Agriculture within the current 
fiscal year to allow treatment by insecticides of at least 144 million acres of newly 
infested land and that appropriations be maintained thereafter at a level suf- 
cient to adequately prevent the spread of gypsy moth to uninfested areas. 

Mr. Anpersen. You feel, Mr. Baringer, that the wise thing to do 
in a case like this would be to approach the problem from the viewpoint 
of eradicating it from the area in which it is now a problem rather than 
to let it spread further and further west, possibly eventually involving 
the entire area of the United States, that is about your logic? 

Mr. Barincer. Definitely I do. Of course, being so far west, we 
have been interested many, many years on account of it proving to be 
such a devastating insect in the east and we have dreaded through all 
these years. We feel like if the annual cost were spread all over the 
country in losses, not only in time but in the depreciation of the water- 
holding capacity of the soil, consequently its effect on the water table, 
and in turn the rapid increase in erosion rates of soil will accrue, that 
your losses may be as high as a hundred million dollars a year. 

Mr. AnpErRSEN. It would be impossible really to estimate the amount 
of loss that a thing like this could do to our Nation. 

Mr. Barrincer. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Baringer. 


Gentlemen, we have certainly been appreciative of your attendance 
here today and Mr. Widnall, we want to express our appreciation of 
the subcommittee to you for bringing them before us. 


STATEMENT OF MR. B. T. CRIH FIELD 


Mr. Wipnatt. May I ask permission to insert one more statement 
in the record ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, that will be done. This is Mr. Crihfield’s 
statement. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


INTERSTATE COOPERATION IN Gypsy MotH ContTROL 


(A memorandum prepared by B. E. Crihfield, eastern representative of the 
Council of State Governments) 


On January 20, 1950, pursuant to a request by the New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation, the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the Massachusetts Commission on Interstate Cooperation jointly 
sponsored at the state house in Boston an interstate conference on gypsy moth 
control. The principal purpose of the meeting was to explore the possibilities of 
a coordinated interstate and Federal-State approach which might lead to the 
suppression and extermination of the gypsy moth as a forest pest. One result 
of the conference was a resolution requesting the Council of State Governments 
to establish a regional coordinating committee on gypsy moth control with the 
function of developing an integrated gypsy moth control program by the North- 
eastern States and the Federal Government. 

Such a committee was subsequently formed, with one State official being 
designated from each of the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
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Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. With minor changes in membership the committee has functioned 
regularly since its inception. At all times the committee has worked in the closest 
cooperation with officials of the United States Department of Agriculture, the goal 
constantly being to develop the best and most effective program possible. The 
committee has served the additional purpose of being a clearinghouse for review 
of proposed new programs and for the interchange of opinion as between State 
and Federal officials. 
ACTION IN 1955 


At a regular meeting of the Regional Coordinating Committee on Gypsy Moth 
Control, held in Boston on February 17, 1955; due notice was taken of the 
stepped up programs that the States had undertaken in view of the terrific 
pressure that the pest had been building up against the “barrier zone.” It was 
quite clear to the committee that Federal participation in the gypsy moth battle 
had not been sufficient and that Federal appropriations did not compare favorably 
with the amount of moneys that were being expended by the States. Stress was 
laid on the fact that any major breakthrough by the gypsy moth would endanger 
the entire hardwood forest area east of the Mississippi River, and that it was 
a clear and present responsibility of the Congress to do everything possible to 
prevent further spread. The minutes of the February 17 meeting are attached, 
and attention is particularly directed to the resolution which follows page 4. 

Another meeting of the committee was held in New York City on September 20, 
1955, to consider the dangers inherent in the further spread of the gypsy moth 
and to review the extent to which spread had occurred since the previous meeting 
in February. The committee was convinced that drastic emergency measures 
were needed and that the Plant Pest Control Branch of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture should be provided with $1,500,000 of funds in addition 
to sums previously available for the purpose of: (1) making surveys, (2) reducing 
infestation on the southwestern periphery, (8) eliminating the outlying: in- 
festations, (4) providing technical assitance and (5) strengthening quarantine 
measures. 

At the September 20 meeting consideration was also given to possible long-run 
measures which might provide a more solid basis of interstate and Federal-State 
cooperation in the future. One means of achieving this is through the mechanism 
of the interstate compact, a binding formal agreement which is ratified by the 
parties in the form of a contract. A special subcommittee of the regional co- 
ordinating committee has been set up to study this aproach and is now at work 
on the subject. If an agreed upon form of document can be developed, it would 
be ready for consideration and State legislative action at the 1957 sessions. 

Attached hereto are minutes of the September 20, 1955, meeting which has 
been reviewed above. 

OTHER ACTION 


On December 15-16, 1955, the Biennial Regional Conference of the North- 
eastern States was held in New York City. The conference was attended by more 
than 125 public officials from States of the Northeast, and a variety of important 
subjects were discussed. One of the agenda items was a report on the work 
of the Regional Coordinating Committee on Gypsy Moth Control by its chairman, 
Frank Soraci, of New Jersey. Particular attention was given to the current 
emergency situation, and a strong resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
conference. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
FLoop PREVENTION 
WITNESSES 


HON. O. CLARK FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

0. B. HARKEY, SAN SABA, TEX. 

DICK WINTERS, BRADY, TEX. 

J. D. NABERS, BROWNWOOD, TEX. 


Mr. Marsuaui. The committee will be in order. 
We will be very pleased at this time to hear from our colleague, 
Clark Fisher, a distinguished Representative from the State of Texas, 
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who has been interested in flood-prevention work for a good long time 
and is a very sincere and hard worker. 

You have accomplished a lot, Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to join in that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I am not going to be left out, Clark. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, we will get right into this. 

There are several here today interested in the middle Colorado 
watershed, which is one of the 11 of the original watersheds created 
in the Flood Control Act of 1955. In this watershed there are several 
of these upstream watershed flood-prevention projects, either in being, 
completed or about to be ready. 

Now, there is a tremendous amount of interest being manifested 
down there; in fact, there has been a lot of pioneering down in this 
type. of work for several years in that immediate watershed. 

Their hearts are in it, they have worked hard at it. One project 
was completed, Deep Creek, 3 or 4 years ago, it will be referred to 
briefly ina moment. Another one, Brady Creek, has been in the proc- 
ess of some dam construction for some 3 years. It is a larger project, 
it encompasses 46 dams, about 20 percent completed, and that will be 
referred to. I am just giving you the broad outline of it. In addi- 
tion, the Clear Creek project is ready. 

The watershed itself includes these various projects. Mr. Harkey 
here, who is one of the leading soil conservationists in our entire sec- 
tion of Texas, is chairman of the board of supervisors of five different 
soil conservation districts in this area. He is very well qualified as a 
spokesman of the interests those people have and the work they are 
trying to do. 

He has two other gentlemen with him interested in the same topic. 
I suggested Mr. Harkey make a brief statement which he has here, it 
won't take long. Then Mr. Nabers, I believe, has a brief one in rela- 
tion to one specific project that is now prepared, and they are about 
to let one contract on. And then Mr. Winters, who has appeared here 
on other occasions, will give you a brief progress report on the Brady 
Creek project, with which you are familiar from our prior appear- 
ances, Mr. Joe Ogden is also present with Mr. Winters. 

To save time, suppose, Mr. Harkey, you proceed. 

Mr. Marsuau. We will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF O. B. HARKEY 


Mr. Harkey. I would like to say, first, that we appreciate this 
opportunity to meet with the Appropriations Committee and present 
our problems and accomplishments, and without any further remarks 
I will get into my brief. 

I am O. B. Harkey, a stock farmer of San Saba, Tex., and a super- 
visor of the San Saba-Brady Soil Conservation District and chairman 
of the board of the Middle Colorado Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts. With me is Anson Oden, stock farmer of Brownwood, Tex., 
and a supervisor of the Brown-Mills Soil Conservation District and 
secretary-treasurer of the Middle Colorado Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. These are the Brown-Mills, Central Colorado, 
Concho, Menard, and San Saba-Brady Soil Conservation Districts, 
five districts comprising the entire middle Colorado watershed. 
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We also have with us Mr. Dick Winters, president, Brady Creek 
Watershed Associations, and Mr. J. D. Nabors, president, Clear Creek 
Watershed Association, which are two subwatersheds within the mid- 
dle Colorado watershed. 

The middie Colorado River watershed, located in central Texas, is 
1 of 11 watersheds authorized for works of improvement by the Con- 
gress in the Flood Control Act of 1944. One of the fundamental con- 
cepts of this legislation is that upstream flood prevention should be 
a joint effort of the Federal Government and the local people working 
out flood-prevention problems. More recently enacted flood-preven- 
tion legislation has continued this philosophy. We heartily agree 
that flood prevention should be a teamwork activity. The local people 
have definite responsibilities that they should discharge. We firmly 
believe that the local people in the middle Colorado watershed have 
done, and will continue to do, their part in this team effort. 

The middle Colorado River watershed, comprising approximately 
4,408,000 acres, is divided for planning purposes into 14 subwater- 
sheds. The Soil Conservation Service has assisted the local people in 
developing flood-prevention work plans on 6 of these subwatersheds 
comprising approximately 2,129,936 acres. The limited amount of 
Federal funds that have been appropriated for flood prevention have 
not kept pace with the work of the local people in clearing easements 
and proper land treatment. The local people have cleared for con- 
struction sufficient structures to use appropriations, if continued at 
the present rate, for years to come. For this reason, no additional 
subwatersheds have been planned during the past 3 years. Yet, more 
than one-half of the watershed has not been planned and the local 
people are most anxious to participate in this most worthwhile 
program. 

Now, let us consider progress being made in installing floodwater 
detention structures, stream channel improvement, and other struc- 
tural measures of the flood-prevention program. Messrs. Winters and 
Nabors will discuss this in more detail, but let me summarize the 
status of this activity over the entire middle Colorado River water- 
shed. 

All planned structures have been constructed in Deep Creek. Six 
floodwater retarding structures, four floodways, and four floodwater 
diversions have been constructed. I would pause there just a minute. 
I have had the privilege of viewing that area after a 6- to a 9-inch 
rainfall, and there was no flooding on the flood plain below and each 
structure was functioning properly. Only one, where the water went 
around the emergency spillway, only one structure. 

In Brady Creek 46 floodwater-retarding structures are planned. 
At the end of the present governmental fiscal year, June 30, 1956, 14 
floodwater-retaining structures will have been constructed in this area. 
The estimated cost of the 32 remaining structures together with flood- 
wavs and diversions is $3,225,000. 

During the past year the local people have obtained all necessary 
easements and rights-of-way in the Clear Creek subwatershed. There 
are 8 floodwater-retarding structures and 14.8 miles of stream channel 
improvement at an estimated cost of $660,000 proposed in this sub- 
watershed. 

The local people have obtained practically all of the necessary ease- 
ments in the Mukewater Creek subwatershed and expect to have all 
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signed by March 1, 1956. There are 10 floodwater-retarding struc- 
tures and 23.7 miles of stream improvement planned in this subwater- 
shed at an estimated cost of $860,000. 

There was available approximately $860,000 of Federal funds. for 
the Middle Colorado River watershed this fiscal year 1956. This rep- 
resents a large increase over any previous year. Of this amount, ap- 
proximately $600,000 was used for construction contracts, the remain- 
der being used to accelerate the land-treatment program, revising 
work plans, detail surveys for structure design, construction super- 
vision, contracting expenses, and other related activities. At this rate 
of progress there are 8 years of structural works now available for 
immediate construction, on which local people have done much in 
‘arrying out their part of the program. Shall I take time just a 
minute there. That is the treating of the land above these structures, 
growing grass, diversions, contour farming, and such like. 

If an additional 8 years is taken to complete the structural portion 
of the flood-prevention program in this subwatershed, 11 years will 
have been required for completion. We have noted that the pilot 
watershed program has been set up for construction to be completed 
in 3 to 5 years. We sincerely believe that the 11 authorized water- 
sheds have every right to expect their program to be accelerated for 
most efficient use of total resources, as is the case in the pilot water- 
sheds. 

The value of the upstream flood-prevention program has been fully 
demonstrated. We know that this is a worthwhile and useful program. 
Federal funds expended on this work are actually an investment. The 
middle Colorado River watershed has, in addition to local benefits, 
served as a place where people throughout the State of Texas could 
see the flood-prevention program in action. There have been over 4,000 
people visit the watershed in some 108 organized tours, plus the many 
who have seen this work individually. 

We sincerely feel that. we are making a most reasonable and con- 
servative request when we ask this committee to consider favorably 
appropriating sufficient funds for flood-prevention activities for the 
middle Colorado to receive the absolute minimum of $2 million for 
the 1957 fiscal year. 

We appreciate the time the committee has given us and hope that 
you will see fit to help us carry on this excellent program. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to comment, Mr. Chairman, that this 
subject, as the subcommittee well knows, is very close to the hearts of 
all of us. It was this subcommittee that commenced the pilot-plant 
project, and from that developed the larger program as authorized by 
the Legislative Committee on Agriculture, in 1954. 

But it was in this room, gentlemen, in 1953, that this subcommittee 
took action which started the ball to rolling and we did so from a 
feeling of impatience that the average small watershed throughout the 
Nation would not receive consideration for a good many years if we 
were to await the completion of the 11 then authorized watersheds. 
And I can well see your impatience along the same lines. 

Now just how much is it estimated, at the present rate of appro- 
priations that it will take to complete the middle Colorado? 

Mr. Harkey. I believe Mr. Winters can answer. 

Mr. Winters. Over $3 million. 
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Mr. Anpersen. What is the total size of the middle Colorado proj- 
ect, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Harkey. Several million acres. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I mean in money. 

Mr. Harkey. I am sorry. I do not have those figures with me. 

Mr. AnpersEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. Haven't the local people put up quite a bit of money 
on this? 

Mr. Winter. Approximately 50 percent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr, Chairman, Mr. J. D. Nabors, who is president 
of the Clear Creek project, which proposes, I believe, seven dams—— 

Mr. Nasors. Eight structures. 

Mr. Fisuer. Which is now a going concern, would like to make a 
brief report on that. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Harkey. And 
we will be very glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Nabors. 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. D. NABORS 


Mr. Nasors. Mr. Chairman, I am J. D. Nabors, a rancher of Brown- 
wood, Tex., and president of the clear Creek Watershed Association. 

Clear Creek is one of the subwatersheds of the middle Colorado 
River watershed which is just beginning the works of improvement 
program under the Flood Control Act of 1944. In fact, the construc- 
tion work has not actually been started. We are getting one flood- 
water-retarding structure allocated from funds available this 1956 
fiscal year. 

In addition to the information you have already received concern- 
ing the entire middle Colorado River watershed, I should like to pin- 
point a few needs in our Clear Creek subwatershed. The local people, 
farmers and ranchers, have given all easements and right-of-way for 
the 8 needed floodwater-retarding structures and 14.8 miles of flood- 
way improvement. 

Frequent and well-attended watershed meetings are held with rep- 
resentatives of the Soil Conservation Service in our Brown-Mills Soil 
Conservation District for the purpose of advancing the conservation 
land treatment work in preparation for construction of the works of 
improvement. Farmers, ranchers, bankers, and other business firms 
are providing leadership in informing the people of the need for 
complete watershed treatment in terms of benefits to be had from 
this program. Our watershed association is working with our soil- 
conservation district in helping report land treatment accomplish- 
ments. We are encouraging farmers and ranchers to develop com- 
plete (basic) plans with their soil-conservation district for assurance 
of affording maximum protection to the floodwater retarding struc- 
tures as they are installed. 

Farmers and ranchers have been working on the land treatment 
program with stepped-up enthusiasm for about 4 years now and are 
eager to get into the construction phases of the program. 

There are 8 floodwater retarding structures and 14.8 miles of 
channel improvement planned for installation in this subwatershed. 
The estimated Federal cost of these structures in this subwatershed 
is 662,655. This is more than the amount that was available for 
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construction contracts for the entire middle Colorado watershed dur- 
ing this past fiscal year. 

I know the 226 other landowners in the Clear Creek subwatershed 
would want me to tell you that they are ready to begin the construc- 
tion of floodwater retarding facilities and think it desirable for a 
greatly stepped-up program. I, therefore, urge your consideration 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 by appropriating enough money for 
not less than $2 million being available in the middle Colorado River 
watershed for works of improvement in the 1957 fiscal year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you, Mr. Nabors. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Nabors has referred to the third, 
a series of three of these comprehensive projects that have been worked 
up, either in being or completed or about to begin. 

And Mr. Dick Winters will refer to the second one. He has been 
here on two prior occasions. With him is Joe Ogden, of Brady. 

Mr. Horan. You don’t happen to have a map of Texas? 

Mr. Fisuer. We have maps of these projects. 

Mr. Horan. It makes it more interesting and helps us to orient the 
project. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is right in the center, the heart of Texas, they call 
it. I think when Mr. Winters testifies, he might show you the map 
of the area there which shows the middle Colorado watershed and 
also Brady Creek. Mr. Winters has a very brief progress report on 
this project. I think it is of particular interest because you have 
heard about it before. 

It has been going on for 3 years. 


STATEMENT OF DICK WINTERS 


Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Winters, we welcome you back before the 
committee. 

Mr. Winters. Thank you. If you like to save time, I would like 
to present this brief and map for the record. 

Then I would like to discuss with you the progress that we have 
made on these structures. 

Mr. MarsuHatyu. That will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Winters. Mr. Chairman, I am Dick Winters, a rancher of 
Brady, Tex., and president of the Brady Creek Watershed Asso- 
ciation. 

Brady Creek is a subwatershed of the middle Colorado River, 1 of 
the 11 watersheds authorized for works of improvement in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. 

I would like to add to the information that has been presented to 
hs Py Mr. Harkey, by presenting specific information about Brady 
Yreek. 

This Brady Creek watershed is from 9 to 17 miles in width, aver- 
aging 13 miles. It has a length of approximately 93 stream-miles. 
The watershed has an area of 846 square miles, or 541,500 acres. The 
bottom-land areas include 28,353 acres of flood plain and 5,983 acres 
of stream channels. All the flood plain was covered by the July 1938 
flood. This information is from the Soil Conservation Service. 

Bradv Creek has flooded frequently and has caused high damages. 
During the 20-year period from 1923 to 1942, inclusive, there were 76 
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damage-producing floods recorded. Eight of these covered more than 
half of the entire flood plain. Loss of fences and livestock; damage 
to roads, bridges, and railroads; damage caused by the deposition of 
fine textured sediment on field crops and pasture grasses and m urban 
areas, as well as destruction of young growing crops, have been of 
considerable magnitude. Portions of the city of Brady, through which 
Brady Creek flows, has on a number of occasions been flooded. On at 
least one occasion floodwater inundated 264 acres of the city, according 
to official figures. 

Our program down there for complete flood prevention is a program 
combining land-treatment practices such as terracing, farm ponds, 
cover crops, and range improvement with a structural program of de- 
tention reservoirs, floodwater diversions and floodways. Excellent 
progress is being made in applying the land-treatment measures 
through the programs of the San Saba-Brady and Concho Soil Conser- 
ration Districts. 

The structural program calls for 46 detention reservoirs which will 
retard the runoff from approximately 360 square miles of the water- 
shed. Forty-five miles of floodways are needed to protect additional 
areas of the flood plain where the stream channels are too small to 

carry the release rate from the detention reservoirs plus the uncon- 

trolled areas. Moreover, the existing ‘floodway: through the city: of 
Brady should be adequate to carry the runoff from the watershed if 
the proposed system of structures and floodways are completed. 

Now, I spoke a moment ago of the 76 damage-producing floods that 
were recorded on that watershed between 1923 and 1942. According 
to soil-conservation engineers, 10 of those storms will be eliminated 
under our program, and the remaining floods would be reduced to the 
extent that total flooding would be reduced from an average of 15,391 
acres to 2,530 acres annually and cause an estimated average annual 
damage of only $30,659, compared to the $221,659 annual loss under 
present conditions. The expected benefits from the combined pro- 
gram will amount to $810,442 annually. 

This is a cooperative [ ogram with a total estimated cost of 
$6,271,683. Of this total, $1,534,400 will be borne by local interests 
and $4,737,238 from F ederal funds. 

The ratio of the total average annual benefit to the total average 
annual cost is 3.05 to 1, or for each dollar spent on this program there 
will be $3.05 return expected. 

Local interest in this project is evident in that the farmers and 

ranchers in the watershed have already furnished at least 50 percent 

of their total cost. About 35 percent of the land-treatment practices 
needed have been applied. Basements for all floodwater retarding 
structures and floodways were eee over 2 years ago over the 
signatures of more than 400 landowners. And probably 1,000 indi- 
viduals did some voluntary work in securing these rights-of-way in 
the short period of a year. 

Mr. Chairman, we are sold on this method of preventing floods. All 
of our people are sold on it. A nearby project in our soil- “conservation 
district, known as Deep Creek, was completed i in 1953. It is a much 
smaller project than Brady Creek, and contains only six dams. But 
shortly after its completion an 8-inch rain fell on the watershed, and 
the dams used only 65 percent of their capacity in holding back the 
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floodwaters. It proved to be a complete success in preventing devas- 
tating flooding in the lower valleys. 

Now let me bring you up to date on what has been done thus far 
on Brady Creek, by way of dam construction. We were here last year 
and the year before, and through the interest and generosity of this 
committee the work on Brady “Creek has progressed. You will be 
interested to know that 14 of the 46 projected dams have now been 
built or will be constructed by June 30. That represents.about 20 
percent. 

I have told you before of the relationship of these flood-prevention 
dams to the flood dangers to the city of Brady through which Brady 
Creek goes. Last May a heavy flood occurred there. About 9 inches 
of rain fell. A large channeling job has been done by the city on 
Brady Creek in an attempt to control floodwaters, and last May the 

water got up to the very tip of the levee. It came within inches of 
becoming a major disaster. The city was doomed to the fate of a 
major disaster and the story was flashed on all radio networks. But 
fortunately the flood fell short of the overflow that was expected. 

Competent engineers who surveyed the situation state emphatically 
that the completed three dams, on the Brady Creek project, located 
at strategic spots, saved the city. Just that much water held back 
at the-right place at the right time did the job. The saving is esti- 
mated at $1 million. 

The project on Brady Creek is basically for other reasons. Pro- 
tecting the city is incidental. But I thought you would be interested 
to known about what happened last May. The money you men voted 
and which was allotted to Brady Creek saved us from a major dis- 
aster in that one instance. 

I have spoken of the 14 projects now completed or to be contracted 
shortly. That leaves 32 more. They are ready. We are most 
anxious that a third or half of these be contracted during the next 
year. The Federal contribution on the remaining ones will be $3,- 
224,630. Much more money could have been used this year, but 
we are grateful for what we have received. But due to pending 
expiration dates of some easements and the fact that the work has 
been going on for 3 years, we earnestly hope that the contracting can 
be stepped up under the next appropriation. At the current rate 
of expenditures it would take 8 years to complete it. And that, of 
course, is too long. 

As Mr. Harkey has pointed out, in addition to Brady Creek, Clear 
Creek is now ready, and the Federal contribution on it will total 
$662,655. Brady Creek is a part of the middle Colorado watershed, 
and we strongly support the Clear Creek project. And others will 
be coming along. 

Mr. Chairman, we desperately need at least $2 million on Brady 
Creek next year. To proceed with Clear Creek and perhaps start 
another 1 or 2, we will need more than $2 million altogether. We 
hope the committee will be able to make an overall appropriation suf- 
ficiently large that Brady Creek will receive at least the $2 million. 

Then I would like to discuss with you the progress that we have 
made on these structures. If you will notice on your map, and I 
am leaving this with the committee—we have 14 of these that will 
be completed i in this year by the 30th of June or the 1st of July, these 
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three right here [indicating] were in the very most important places. 

Mr. Anpersen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Winters. These 39, 40, and 41 structures right above, in this 
watershed, there was approximately 9 inches of rain fell within Jess 
than an hour’s time. 

Mr. Fisner. When was that? 

Mr. Wanters. In May. 

Mr. Fisuer. Last May. 

Mr. Winters. Yes, sir. If that amount of water had fallen over 
this entire watershed, you can see what would happen. The engineers 
gave these three structures credit for saving possible damage of a 
million dollars in Brady from that one flood. 

We are really very very grateful to this committee for what they 
have done for us in the last 2 years that we have been before you, 
pleading for this. 

But we have—— 

Mr. Horan. Are the ones that are colored red here, are they-—— 

Mr. Winters. They are completed. 

Mr. Horan. They are completed. 

Mr. Winters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. And the other ones are not ? 

Mr. Winters. No, sir, they are not. And if you notice the inside 
here [indicating], these structures are very large. The cost is going 
to be a great deal greater and our progress is going to be slower than 
it has in the last 3 years, because the cost of this is gong to be greater, 
it will take more time. 

This No. 14 is the largest structure that we have let at the present 
time. And we certainly feel that the cost of a little over $3 million 
to complete this program, we would certainly like to have, if possible 
as an overall appropriation, sufficiently large that Brady Creek as 
well as Clear Creek, which I don’t have a map of here at the present 
time, and possibly another one of these watersheds come into that, 
that will require some money. There is on structure being let on 
Clear Creek now. And thase others coming in with this, if we could 
get enough funds out of the total appropriation, overall appropria- 
tion, so that Brady Creek would have as much as $2 million for con- 
struction, I believe we could complete that in 2 years’ time. 

Mr. AnpErSEN. The budget request is $1,207,130 for the middle 
Colorado for 1957 fiscal year; now, you feel that the amount, as far 
as the middle Colorado, should be at least $2 million? 

Mr. Winters. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. AnperSEN. That would be an increase in the request by about 
60 percent, then, would it not? 

Mr. Winters. We have been going through an awfully bad period of 
dry weather there, and our damage is a great deal greater all through 
that area, as well as the Clear Creek watershed. All of that area is 
in the same condition, and the need for us is a great deal greater. And 
as I stated before, from the results of this here [indicating], we realize 
that it is more necessary than ever before. And I don’t believe that 
you will find a person up the watershed that hasn’t done everything 
within his power to help promote this program. 
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Mr. Fisuer: Dick, I think it would be of interest in response to a 
question that was asked, to comment on how long it would take to 
complete the project at the present rate. 

Mr. Winters. Eight years, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Fisuer. Eight years. 

Mr. Winters. Eight years. 

Mr. Fisuer. At the rate allocated last year, it would take 8 years to 
finish the projects—46 projects that are contemplated. They are 
hoping to be able to cut that in half or even more; if they could possibly 
complete it in 2 or3 years, it would certainly be fine. It has been going 
on 3 years now. 

Mr. Horan. Are those all earth fill? 

Mr. Winters. Yes, sir. 

This structure here, I would like to comment on this. There is a 
most unusual structure here that is riprap front and back. That is 
site 1. That is the only one in that area that is there, and that is going 
to save a tremendous cost in the maintenance. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Are you able to get the easements and the necessary 
local funds at this accelerated rate that you are proposing to us? 

Mr. Winters. Yes, sir; we are ready right now. If we had the 
money, we could really go to town if we just had it. And the engineers 
have told me that they have the proper amount of help and are ready. 

These easements, these structures, a big percent of these are already 
cored; they are ready. If I am right, last year we had 16 of those 
ready. Out of'those 16 we got 6. That gives you an idea how much 
ahead we are on this entire program. 

Mr. Horan. No Army engineers work in this area ? 

Mr. Winters. No; that is all soil conservation service, and the soil 
conservation supervisors and the soil conservation service working 
together in this, and that is the same in Clear Creek as well as the other 
watershed projects. 

Mr. Fisuer. I may add, Mr. Chairman, just to keep the picture 
clear, that Brady Creek, which is now gradually being worked, will 
be carried on contempor aneously with Clear Creek, which is now just 
ready in the same watershed, and of course naturally we expect some 
of the funds, a reasonable amount, to be allocated for that. That 
of course means even more works in the watershed, so that adds to the 
requirements very much down there, and we have another one or two; 
of course, they are comparatively small, compared to Brady C reek, 
but still they are very important. So the whole picture must be con- 
sidered together. 

Mr. Marsnaui. We thank you for appearing. You are always 
welcome before this committee, and we want to assure you this com- 
mittee is very much interested in the pilot work you are doing. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I want to say this before these gentlemen leave : 

It has always been a puzzle to me per sonally “why we as a nation 
do not push to completion beneficial acts of this kind rather than to 
squander a lot of money as we do in worthless projects abroad. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I would agree with my colleague but I also would 
like to make this point with him, that since you and I have served on 
another committee spending Federal funds, we have seen funds wasted 
on projects here at home. 

Mr. AnversEn. That is right. 
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Mr. Winters. All the easements on Brady Creek are a minimum of 
3 years of age. Some of those easements are expiring. We have got 
to go back and do that over. It is possible there could be some prob- 
lems develop as a result of it. There will be some land changed hands 
or has been some. In those particular cases where land has changed, 
we know that we will have no trouble in resigning the new man. But 
if this thing is drawn on for a number of years, and these easements 
expire, some people are liable to lose confidence in the thing and we 

may have trouble getting it completed a hundred percent as a result 
of it. That, I think, is an important reason for rushing it along as 
fast as we can. Because there is an expiration date on all of the ease- 
ments and many of them are expiring now. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Of course, we have to approach this whole thing 
from the viewpoint of all of the watersheds throughout the Nation 
that are in a similar predicament. <And it is entirely up to the Con- 
gress to decide what its policy is going to be. And I think, Clark, 
the policy should be along a generous line of thinking as I think it 
would save us an immense amount of money in the long run. Just 
what we can do in the Congress, as you well know, is very problem- 
atical. 

Mr. Fisuer. I understand. 

Mr. Anpersen. We on this side of the table have a very ‘difficult 
job of saying “no” to a certain degree to many of these requests that 
do come before us. 

Mr. Nasors. I might say something right there, that we have had 
the last 3 to 5 years a drought, the grass roots, the whole country has 
become bare, and erosion does more damage, has done more damage in 
the last year or two than it has in the last 20 years in our locality on 
account of no grass because of the drought. 

Mr. Fisuer. Very severe. 

Mr. Napors. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We certainly appreciate your courtesy. 

Mr. Winters. Off the record here, please. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. MarsuHaty. That isall. Thank you. 
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RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


Cc. C. HANSEN, ACTING CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL POTATO AND ONION 
COMMITTEE; CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL CARROT COMMITTEE 

Cc. L. FITCH, SECRETARY OF BOTH COMMITTEES 

CLAYTON SNYDER, THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE POTATO GROWERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

E. PHILLIP HICKMAN, THE EASTERN SHORE (VA.) POTATO AND 
VEGETABLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 

ORA SMITH, RESEARCH DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL POTATO CHIP 
INSTITUTE 

VERIL BALDWIN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ONION ASSOCIATION 

J. J. WILSON, NATIONAL CONTRACT BUYER FOR THE H. J. HEINZ CO. 

JAMES R. KENNEDY, CARROT GROWER; PRESIDENT, IOWA STATE 
VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

WILBUR SCOTT, HARRIS SEED CO., PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF HYBRID SEEDS 

SENATOR HERMAN WELKER, REPRESENTING IDAHO SEED INTER- 
ESTS 


Mr. MarsHaLu. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Hansen, and 
you may introduce the members of your group. 

Mr. Hansen. I am a vegetable grower from St. Ansgar, Iowa, and 
at Owatonna, Minn. 

Our testimony today is this: 

1, Potato breeding has profoundly affected the industry, but has 
proven very difficult, so that the variety of foremost importance is 
still to be produced. 

2. Onion breeding has been vastly successful and is making mil- 
lions of dollars of annual profits. This research job is nearing com- 
pletion, and the seedsmen will be able soon to take it over as they have 
hybrid seed corn. We thank this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, for 
making this great success possible, 

3. We ask that carrot br eeding be provided for. It is an outgrowth 
of success with onions; seems likely to pay a similar vast profit, and 
to take half the time. 

The budget for 1957 is the same as previously, and we:regard. the 
amounts as sufficient for carrying forward potato breeding to achieve 
the topnotch results we have outlined, and to perfect. our onion 

varieties, 

The budget for all potato research by USDA, including breeding, 
is $190,350. Part of this sum is itemized for nutritional studies and 
part for disease studies. It has been found that these studies can be 
done as well with potato seedlings as otherwise, so that now the total 
sum for potato research is being used to attain the top variety result. 
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The work is in the hands of competent and hard working scientists. 
The 1957 budget for onion improvement is $47,540. 

Our first witness, E. Phillip Hickman of Horntown, Va., phoned his 
car broke down on the way. He grows 250 acres of Cobbler potatoes, 
but has to keep his farms in two parts—one acid to prevent potato 
scab, and one limed for other crops. A scab-resistant smooth variety 
otherwise like the Cobbler, would enable him to operate his farms as 
a unit. This is a general need from the Carolinas to Long Island. 
Similarly, the same farms, as yet cannot produce both milk and 
potatoes, because alfalfa needs lime. Both milk and potatoes are 
heavy crops, and should be produced on the same farms near heavy 
populations. 

So we will go on to Clayton Snyder of Neffs, Pa. He is one of our 
large growers and a leader of the potato industry of the Keystone 
State. He has been a potato farmer-owner for 35 years and a dealer 
in farm machinery at Neffs and Bath, Pa., and is a director of the 
Pennsylvania Potato Growers Association and he grows over a 
hundred acres of potatoes. 


STATEMENT OF CLAYTON SNYDER 


Mr. Snyper. I reside in Lehigh County, Pa., the largest potato- 
producing county in Pennsylvania. Lehigh and ‘Northampton Coun- 
ties, Pa., in an average year produce 5 million bushels of potatoes. 

I have been president and at present am vice president of the Lehigh 


Valley Potato Co-op, one of the largest potato-grading stations in the 


East. Our two main varieties are Rural Russet and Katahdins. We 
just about had to abandon the Rural Russets since we can grow a fair 
crop on the average only about one in 7 years, because of growth 
cracks, hollow heart, second growth, stem and discoloration, and too 
irregular shapes to be used with a mechanical peeler. 

The Katahdin variety, bred under this program is now the leader in 
the United States. It has fine eye appeal, but is not of a very good 
eating quality. They mature too late, causing shatter bruises in. 
digging and handling, jelly rot, and breakdown when trucked for a 
considerable distance. They also will not chip when temperatures 
have been down to 50° or less and cannot be reconditioned afterwards 
so they will chip. They fry dark, if ever cold. 

We need a potato that will mature 2 to 3 weeks earlier and one that 
has eye appeal, good taste, and chipping qualities. 

The yield of the Cobbler in our locality is only about 65 percent that 
of the Katahdin but it has very good eating qualities and I feel that 


if a Cobbler could be developed so that it would be higher yielding: 


and more free from scab we would be moving in the right direction. 
Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Snyder. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ORA SMITH 


We have Dr. Ora Smith, research director of the National Potato 

Chip Institute, with us from Clev eland, Ohio. The interests of potato 
chip manufacturers and of the homes of the United States are iden- 
tical. The potato chippers now use 14 percent of all the potatoes grown 
in the United States. The myriad restaurants that sell french fries 
and the packages of frozen french fries must use as: many potatoes as 
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do the chippers. If they use-only 11 percent, the total would be a 
quarter of all the potatoes grown in the United States. Dr. Smith 
represents $100 million worth of potatoes. 

Dr. Smrru. The potato breeding program has produced beautiful, 
high-yielding, and disease-resisting varieties. This is good, but it is 
not enough. These varieties do not contain enough solids to be mealy, 
and mealiness is what the American people value most highly for 
most of the year. We must have varieties that are beautiful enough 
for the women to buy and that are also mealy. . 

The Idaho Russet Burbank as grown in that State and in similar 
conditions fills the bill, but that variety does not do well elsewhere. 

The potato chip fryers and other fryers of potatoes need a mealy 
potato in order to make a crisp product and enough pounds of the 
product. Those who fry potatoes need still another quality : the ability 
of the variety to use up any sugar accumulated by chilling so that the 
chips and french fries may not be too dark, but of the light golden 
color most desired. 

The potato breeders have worked hard, have learned a great deal, 
and have made a decided showing. However, the people of the United 
States, and the National Potato Chip Institute and other fryers of 
potatoes do not yet have the varieties that are needed. The work must 
go forward to full results. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 


STATEMENT OF MR. VERIL BALDWIN 


We now have the report from the vast success of the onion breeding 
by Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Baldwin is president of the National Onion Association. 

Mr. Batpwin. My sons and I grow about 300 carloads of onions 
per year. We already are using hybrid seed on about one-fourth of 
our acreage, and as soon as the seed is more abundant and less costly, 
we shall plant hybrid seed altogether. This is the prospect for all 
the United States. These hybrid onions yield a quarter more. store 
better, and have richer color. We thank you Members of Congress 
for making such results possible. 

In the far South, full success of the breeding program has come 
faster, because their onions do not have to store. 

It will not be long until this breeding program has rebuilt the onion 
variety situation of the United States 100 percent. 

I have a couple of samples of these hybrid onions that I would like 
to pass out on this table and you only have to take a quick look at 
them to note their perfection; they are remarkable. That is what we 
are shooting at. 

The onion industry truly appreciates all that Congress has done for 


us and we only hope that they stay with us a little longer in order to 
complete the program. 


Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

The official figures for the dollar value of onions to the growers of 
the United States for the past 6 years are $50 million per year. For 
carrots, this figure is $45 million per year. The best of the hybrids 
will yield one quarter more per acre, and they will be better carrots, 
with greater uniformity, better shape, less sort out, more color, more 
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sugar, and probably more of other flavor. I myself grew 170 acres 
of carrots in 1955, and operated 5 harvesting machines. 

The extra yield alone of perfected: hybrid earrot varietiessvould spay 
a profit forever of 1,000 percent per year over the research costs to the 
Federal Government and to the cooperating States. 

These carrots will be better adapted to special needs, 


STATEMENT OF MR. J. J. WILSON 


Mr. Hansen. We have with us Mr. J. J. Wilson of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

If you eat a Heinz pickle, put Heinz catsup upon,your, sandwich, 
or order a Heinz soup at your lunch counter, wherever you are in 
America, the cucumbers, the tomatoes, and the carrots that go into 
these foods, were contracted for by Dr. Wilson. In Iowa, we call him 
Joe Wilson. He was long ago a county agent in our leading vegetable 
producing district. He buys 5,000 tons of carrots per year. 

Dr. Wilson ? 

Dr. Witson. Gentlemen, I will illustrate the problems and needs 
we processors have with carrots. 

These carrots that we have here typify the shape and size that we 
would like. These others are the problem carrots. I was listening te 
Mr. Hansen this morning and he-was telling me of the cut~-hevhad to 
take on these carrots in the sort out. It was heavy. 

To us as processors the desirable type is this [indicating]. How- 
ever, if you will notice this carrot here when I cut it, it has a disap- 
pointing inside to it, it has a green core. This next carrot is a German 
carrot that does not have the shape we want. It has wonderful color 
however and this should enable the breeders to put abundant color into 
all new carrot varieties 

We need more flavor and more sugar in carrots. We need freedom 
from bitterness in carrots stored cold. We often have 100 percent 
losses on hundreds of tons of bitter carrots. 

Here is a larger carrot, I have taken some of various sizes. This 
happens to be a carrot that is in between these two extremes but still 
has much to be desired to this. 

We believe this carrot program if properly supervised by the Federal 
experts will bring to the same great successes that we have gotten on 
onions, also the same results we have gotten in hybrid corn. 

It did not take very much money to start the hybrid-corn program, 
in fact it started in Harvard University instead of the corn State of 
Iowa. But the corn State of Iowa and the other States have made 
as you know a complete revolution in the corn industry. I think the 
same possibilities lie in these carrots and it is one of the most healthful 
of our vegetables. We have and we will show you also some of the 
food products made out of it. Greater use of carrots is a beginning, 
I think, of a better nutritional level for the country, a lower net cost 
to the processor and a greater return to the carrot producer. Breed- 
ing will overcome most of the problems that we have now in carrots. 

I am speaking primarily from the standpoint of a buyer of carrots 
rather than a grower of carrots. I have alongside of me here growers 
of carrots. 

Weare trying to get together on this thing. This seems to be the best 
approach. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That is interesting, Dr. Wilson. 
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STATEMENT OF MR, J. R. KENNEDY 


Mr. Hansen. We shall now show the needs of other processors of 
carrots. 

Mr. Kennedy # 

Mr. Kennepy. I am a vegetable grower in northern Iowa. We 
grow about 150 acres per year. 

I have brought here this afternoon some of the different canned prod- 
ucts in which carrots are sold to the public. You can see from this 
different assortment here that there are a good many different ways 
the carrots are put out and made available to the public. 

Some of these are carrots that are mixed in stews and soups and 
even casserole. And others are carrots put up alone in cans, or in 
freezer packages, prepared in different ways to be attractive to the 
housewife. 

More and more carrots are being frozen in different assortments 
alone and with other vegetables and made available. It is a very fast 
growing industry, the freezing of vegetables. 

Some of our carrots that we deliver to the processors are frozen and 
some of them go into canned products such as this. 

Our interest in this thing is that the carrots lack many of the things 
today that are very important. 

The three main things that the carrot producer needs are (1) better 
color; (2) greater uniformity: Hybridity brings uniformity and 
(3) a much better flavor. 

A line of perfected hybrid varieties will help all of the hundreds of 
us grower-storer-merchants of carrots be safer, and surer to sell out 
at a profit. 

Mr. Marsuati. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILBUR SCOTT 


Mr. Hansen. The seedsmen own and maintain hybrid cart vari- 
eties but the research job of producing them is too big for any seeds- 
man, and the public must produce these hybrids or we won't be able 
to get them. We have a leading seedsman here to testify that seeds- 
men cannot do the research. He is a member of the Joseph Harris 
Seed Co., who are large producers and distributors of hybrid sweet 
corn, tomatoes, watermelons, and onions. 

Mr. Scorr? 

Mr. Scorr. Gentlemen, I am pleased to be here and to testify for 
this hybrid-carrot-breeding program. As you all know in a pro- 
gram such as this there are many factors which require a lot of 
fundamental i investigation. Inheritance of the female or seed mother 
character is basic to the whole thing. The inherence of that has 
to be thoroughly studied and secured. The techniques of pollination 
and selection have to be worked out. And testing and trial proce- 
dures need study and much basic information must be gleaned from 
statistical and laboratory methods evolved during the course of the 
project. All this is basic and vastly costly research; and seed com- 
panies, we feel, can’t afford to do this. We feel that this carrot pro- 
gram should be patterned after the successful onion program. When 
the research has been done, we will be able and eager to take over 
the inbreed lines, the technique of carrying these lines, and the methods 
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of producing the seed, and take these over and sell our customers hy- 
brid seeds. Public expense then will cease. 

It is only by this division of labors between the devoted men who 

carry on this basic research and the seedmen that we can continue to 
provide the American vegetable grower with the best adapted: and 
the highest yielding varieties. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to state that the. New 
York State seedmen and the people at Geneva Station and Cor- 
nell are vitally interested in this program and feel very strongly 
that some work, especially in the selection should be done in the 
east and perhaps New York. The large amounts of carrots grown 
in New York State bears this out, I believe. Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. Thank you. 








STATEMENT OF SENATOR WELKER 





Mr. Hansen. We growers feel that carrot—Federal-State carrot 
breeding should be confined to three States, surely in Idaho and 
Wisconsin. 

The third State should be Michigan or New York. 

We were to have Senator Herman Welker here but he is tied 
up inacommittee. We will have to ask that his testimony be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. MarsHauy. Without objection that will be done. 

(The testimony is as follows :) 

Senator WELKER. The State of Idaho is prepared to render this service to 
the carrot growers of America, to the home people of our country, and to the proc- 
essors of this crop. The Parma station has a good storage for the chilling of the 
roots, so that they will bear seed their first winter. It has a greenhouse for the 
growing of that seed, and the State is preparing to provide another greenhouse 
for this purpose, if carrot breeding becomes a Federal project. The Parma sta- 
tion is far enough already into the job so that it can expand the work to-maxi- 
mun efficiency and do it quickly. Because of Idaho’s climate and because we are 
almost entirely free from insects and crop diseases, we are leading producers of 
hybrid sweet corn seed, of hybrid onion seed, and of pea seed, bean seed, and ordi- 
nary carrot seed. These things are big business in our State, and the carrot- 
breeding program will be welcome and will be thoroughly well backed and 
brought to results. My State will welcome this great job and it will be well 
for the growers and users of carrots to have this work done in Idaho. 

We do things fast in Idaho. We already have in the budget of the univer- 
sity of the State, $6,000 for a second greenhouse for carrot breeding at the Parma 
field station. The legislature is sure to pass it—just so you gentlemen make 
this a Federal-State project. We will render the Nation good and accurate and 
loyal service. 

Mr. Hansen. Mr. Marshall and members of the committee, was 
have shown you that we, the potato growers, have worked hard and 
that they have given tremendous demonstration of the powers of plant 
breeding. At least 150,000 carloads of the varieties produced by them 
are now grown each year. We have shown you, however, that these 
varieties are not good enough for a great country like ours, and that 
wong breeding must go forward until we have the varieties we should 
have 

We have shown you that onion breeding has come to vast success 
to all concerned. This project, backed by you, has rebuilt the onion 
business of the Far South 100 percent, and is doing the same for the 
rest of the industry. 
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Carrot breeding is an extension of the successful work with onions. 
‘The research job for carrots seems sure to be done in 10 years’ time. 
We ask $30,000 per year to the Bureau of Plant Industry for carrot 
breeding in three States under Federal supervision. This item is not 
in the budget, although we asked for it last June. Your granting this 
sum will not be without precedent. In 1947, your committee granted 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, at our request $47,000 per year which 
was not in the budget. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We thank you for appearing before our committee, 
and giving us your views. We all realize that the vegetable industry 
is 2 Very important part of our agricultural economy and one that has 
been rapidly expanding and no doubt will expand to a great extent 
in the future. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Mr. Chairman, I want to say we are glad to have 
Mr. Hansen and his group before us. We have dealt often in the past 
with Mr. Fitch, who is now here, and I can’t help but feel that this 
research work is one of the better fields as far as results being obtained 
for the money invested. 

Mr. Marsnaui. Thank you, gentlemen. 


ScHooL Luncnu ProGRAM 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 

HARVEY K. ALLEN, AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
TION 

MRS. ADA B. STOUGH, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 

MRS. GEORGIA L. LUSK, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, NEW MEXICO 

MRS. C. D. LOWE, SPOKESMAN FOR CHILDREN 

MRS. R. G. RADUE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PTA’S 


Mr. Marsuati. The committee will be in order. We are very glad 
to have before our committee Mr. Dempsey, our distinguished col- 
league from New Mexico, who has been vitally interested in this pro- 
gram, as well as a lot of other programs and ably serves his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
1 most. gratifying privilege for me to introduce Mrs. Georgia Lusk, 
State superintendent of public instruction in New Mexico. She has 
| statement to make with regard to the need for additional funds to 
carry on properly the valuable school-lunch program, which has done 
so much to provide proper nourishment for our schoolchildren. I 
know Mrs. Lusk is well and favorably known by most of you as a 
former Member of the House of Representatives from our State. 

As she will explain to you, with proper documentation, the State 
of New Mexico faces a critical situation because of the shortage of 
school-lunch funds. The files in my office contain communications 
from educators, PTA organizations, and others who have a deep con- 
cern for the welfare of boys and girls attending school. There is no 
question but what there is a serious threat of widespread malnutri- 
tion among the schoolchildren in New Mexico if the deplorable 
~ituation there is permitted to continue much longer. 
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I have tried diligently to obtain some action by the Department of 
Agriculture to seek these additional funds, but have been met with an 
attitude of extreme unwillingness and reluctance, nor has the Bureau 
of the Budget been responsive. It has been explained to me that 
udditional surplus commodities held by the Government are being 
made available in an effort to fill the gap of need caused by this short- 
age of funds. Educators tell me that this plan is not doing the job. 

We in the Congress have recognized, in some degree, the situation 
that confronts the States. Otherwise we would not have agreed to 
provide additional funds for the milk program which is corollary to 
the school-lunch program. Unfortunately, under the law, funds 
provided for these two programs are not transferable from one to the 
other, so our action in regard to the milk program provided only 
partial relief. 

The position taken by the Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in regard to funds for this most essential program 
is beyond my understanding. It is indeed difficult for me to reconcile 
a request for additional billions of dollars for so-called foreign aid, 
part of which will be used to feed schoolchildren in other lands, with 
the attitude taken with regard to our own school-lunch program. 

It is apparent that the huge increase in school population in all 
parts of our Nation is being entirely disregarded. In my opinion, 
it is high time that we face the facts of life and take action to prevent 
what undoubtedly could be a most injurious dereliction. I feel sure 
you will recognize the seriousness of this situation when Mrs. Lusk 
has presented the facts as they pertain to New Mexico. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGIA L. LUSK 


Mr. Marsuaut. We are very glad to hear from you, Mrs. Lusk. 
Mrs. Lusk. Mr. Chairman, members of the group, I am Georgia L. 
Lusk, State school superintendent for the State of New Mexico. Also, 
I serve as the administrator of the national school lunch program for 
the State, that is, I am the official responsible for the program. 

It is my purpose here to ask your committee to give serious con- 
sideration to the need for an increase in the Federal appropriation for 
this program which is proving to have such fsr-reaching effect on the 
health and educational progress of schoolchildren. 

Especially is this true of the underprivileged little people where the 
gains made in learning ability and physical development throvgh the 
regular meals of the lunch program are recognized as remarkable by 
the school people who are in close contact with them. 

The record shows since 1946 when the National School Lunch Act 
was passed and regulations for operation of the Lunch Act were made, 
the number of children in our schools has increased by one-third, or 
more, actually more than 7 million children. 

During the same time participation in the national school lunch 
program has increased even more sharply with 87 percent over the 
1947 participation when the program first became effective. 

At the same time, the annual Federal appropriation for the opera- 
tion of the lunch program has remained about the same. with the 
result that the reimbursement rate per meal has been forced down- 
ward. The drastic increases in cost of serving the school lunch are 
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now far above the rates established under the provisions of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 

This is due largely to the steadily increasing cost of all services, 
with which we are all familiar. 

It has been my belief that all children are entitled to share in the 
Federal allotment under the National School Lunch Act, and we have 
followed the policy of encouraging all schools of the State to partici- 
pate in the program. With very few aeeee all schools are serving 
some type of lunch as prescribed by the act even if they are not able 
because of lack of facilities to serve type A lunch. 

In New Mexico during the school year 1954-55, we served over 
6,987,964 school lunches under the national school lunch program. At 
the end of this year, 1955-56, at our present rate we will have served 
8,068,864 lunches, an increase of over 1,080,000 lunches from last year. 
This increase indicates the rapid growth of the program and of school 
population. It means also that we were forced in January of this year 
to cut our reimbrursement across the board from 9 cents for the type A 
lunch to 5 cents for all schools, except a few schools that were already 
getting a 4-cent participation. 

These schools were charging enough for lunches that they could 
afford to charge it to just getting the 4 cents, and we held them down 
to cut our reimbursement across the board from 9 cents for the type A 
for lunch, but when they did it, we had to hold down their partici- 
pation. 

This was necessary, this reduction was necessary to meet the defi- 
ciency in funds of a little over $129,000 in our program. 

All schools in the State took the cut with assurances by the sponsors 
of the programs and by the teachers, assurances to the children that 
an effort would be made to continue the lunch program to the end of 
the school year and they have tried to do so. 

Before we undertake the program next year we would like to know 
that we would receive sufficient moneys even under the present rates 
to carry on to the end of the year. 

However, supplemental funds are drastically needed for these last 
few months. In many instances we have had to close; I think, about 10 
percent of our programs have had to close since the end of January 
when we made this reduction because they didn’t have—the schools 
were small—and they didn’t have margin enough to pay for the serv- 
ices of preparing the programs. 

The main partic ipation in our State is by rural children who travel 
long distances by school bus to and from school. For a sizeable num- 
ber of these children the warm school lunch provides the only hot 
meat during the day. 

School attendance in these areas has improved noticeably where 
lunches are served. 

I might say among these groups of rural children are three or four 
thousand children from the reservation homes, Indian children, that 
we are getting into our public schools. The Indian youngsters say 
very frankly and freely that they come to school because they like the 
hot lunch. Many of our schools would have closed the lunch programs 
in January if some mothers had not volunteered to work without pay 
in preparation of meals. 
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New Mexico law prohibits use of school funds for school-lunch costs. 
Nearly one-third of our counties have this year required emergency 
aid from the State for school support. These counties do not “have 
sufficient property valuation to provide by tax needed funds for capital 
outlay and repairs for school buildings. 

There is no possible way - provide through the school funds any 
money for school lunches. I do not concur with the Department of 
Agriculture that additional commodities will offset the reduction in 
reimbursement, inasmuch as the commodities are not in sufficient 
quantity to materially aid the schools. The idea of using surplus 
foods is a splendid one for the Government and for the farmer and 
for schools. We have received from surplus foods very excellent 
qualities of fruits, vegetables, meats, and dairy products, but the 
distribution is uncertain and irregular and we never quite receive as 
much of any basic food as we need. 

Storage facilities are limited and large supplies cannot be kept too 
long on hand. For instance, the frozen meats and products that have 
to be kept in refrigeration. 

Between deliveri ies, which are irregular, the children have to be fed. 
Local sponsors of the school-lunch program are convinced that the 
answer to the problem does not lie in the surplus commodity donation. 

The kinds and amounts of surplus foods that may be available can 
not be accurately forecast and at best are uncertain to serve as a satis- 
factory basis for expanding a lunch program. Even at the current 
level of surplus commodity donation, a school-lunch appropriation of 

$83 million is not adequate to accomplish the objectives of the National 
School Lunch Act. Because of the fact of our rapid school growth, 
unless there is an increase, it would again be necessary before the end 
of the year to cut reimbursement rates to schools. And before I would 
undertake another year of the program, I would like to feel that even 
at the present rate we would have enough money to carry through until 
the end of the year. 

In order to enable the States to maintain the present services as set 
up in the plan in existing schools and to extend the program to many 
new schools that are opening, a substantial i Increase In the appropria- 
tion for Federal School Lunch Act for 1957 is necessary. 

In my opinion $120 million is a minimum that- would be necessary 
to meet the needs for the new school year ahead. 

It has been suggested by the local sponsors that a change in the law 
providing for the special milk program wherein it would ‘be permitted 
to pay for all the milk used in a lunch under the special milk program 
and not out of the school lunch, would leave that 4 cents that we now 
take for the milk that is served under type A at noon, the 4 cents would 
go a long way toward covering some of the other costs that we have to 
meet. 

Now, I hate to suggest that you—because that always is an involved 
thing to do—that you amend the jaw, but it w ould simplify, because I 
think practically all States have more money in the milk fund. We 
are turning back, even though we have milk running out the ears of 
every youngster in New Mexico, we still are having to turn back some 
milk fund money because we can’t use it all. And the dairies and the 
schools have cooperated, have cooperated beautifully in serving milk 
in the morning and afternoon, but we can’t serve it at the noon meal. 
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It has to come out of the lunch money. We do that with the type A 
lunch. But it would simplify the thing if we could work that out. 

It has been suggested, too, previously, that possibly a part of the 
funds accruing under section 32 and coming from customs collections 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for use in promoting consumption of 
domestic agricultural] “produc ts might be used for reimbursable pur- 
poses in the school-lunch program, especially when there is a sizable 
balance available. 

One of the very important long-range benefits of the school-lunch 
program comes from the child’s learning to eat properly. The kind 
of foods served are health-building, simple, and come from the farms 
of America. This is the first introduction for many city children to 
our good, simple American fare and for that reason I think you could 
¢ lassify that part of the program as a promotion for domestic products. 

I sincerely appreciate this opportunity of talking with you today 
and I am sure that the thousands of children and parents will also 
appreciate anything that you can do to help with this matter. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Thank you for appearing. 

Mrs. Lusk. It is really quite serious. 

Mr. Marswaut. Thank you for appearing before this committee. 
It is always a pleasure to have you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. HARVEY ALLEN 


At this time we will hear from an old friend of ours, Mr. Harvey 
Allen. 

We welcome you again before this committee. We know of your 
sincere work on this program. 

Mr. Auten. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; [ am Harvey Allen, 
legislative chairman, American School Food Service Associ iation, an 
organization of some 8,000 school people who are directly engaged in 
the operation of school-lunch programs. 

For the past several years there has been no change in the Federal 
school-lunch appropriation. During this period, however, there has 
been a substantial increase in the number of children participating 
in the program. As a result, the amount of Federal aid per lunch 
has steadily declined. At the same time, the cost of preparing and 
serving a school lunch that meets Federal standards has increased 
considerably. The distribution of section 32 commodities has offset 
the increase in cost to some extent, but the net effect of the decline in 
Federal aid per lunch has been to ‘force sponsors of school-lunch pro- 
grams to raise prices, to reduce quality, and to restrict free lunches. 
It has also obliged some States to withhold approval for new pro- 
grams. ‘To the extent that such action is necessary, the objectives 
of the national school-lunch program are defeated. 

I know that the committee is aware of the fact that the Federal school 
lunch appropriation has had to be spread more and more thinly each 
year, but I do not know whether the committee is fully aware of the 
extent of the problem. Since official witness may have failed to 
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provide specific information on this score, I beg leave to do so, for 
I believe it is basic to the committee’s determination of the ade- 
quacy of the budget request. 

During 1947, the first year of operation under Public Law No. 396, in 
only 7 States was the reimbursement rate for a complete meal less 
than the authorized maximum of 9 cents, and the average for the 
country was 8.7 cents. Last year no State received sufficient funds to 
pay the maximum rate of reimbursement, and the average for the coun- 
try had dropped to 4.4 cents. This year the average rate of reim- 
bursement is about 4 cents, and next year, if there 1s no increase in 
the appropriation, the average will fall to 3.7 cents. 

Averages, however, do not tell the whole story. It is only when 
the effects of this decline on the individual States are examined 
that the true picture emerges. The following table shows the aver- 
age rates of reimbursement in 1955, State by State, together with the 
estimated rates for 1957, at the present rate of expansion. 


(The table follows) : 
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Average rate of Federal reimbursement for type A lunch 
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Mr. ALLEN. From this table it will be noted that in 1955 there were 
17 States with a reimbursement rate of 4 cents or less for a complete 
meal; next year it is estimated that there will be 30. Yet, 4 cents 
does not even cover the cost of the milk included in the meal. 

Despite these low rates of reimbursement, 16 States exhausted their 
funds before the end of the 1955 school year, viz: Delaware, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Vermont ran out of funds in March; Indiana, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, and South Carolina ran out of funds in ‘April ; and Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming ran out in May. 
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In other States, the rate of reimbursement had to be reduced during 
the course of the year in order to make their funds last until the close 
of school. 

In the State of Washington, for example, they started out the school 
year with a 4-cent rate of reimbursement. But by January it was 
necessary to announce that the rate would be reduced to 2 cents for the 
period January through April, and then if there were any funds left 
by April they would be prorated further, presumably at a still lower 
rate of reimbursement. 

An extreme example is the case of some schools in Florida that 
received one-fourth of a cent reimbursement for each type-A lunch 
served. It certainly appears that in some parts of the country the 
Federal school-lunch appropriation has already been spread so thin 
that it is in danger of evaporating. 

The remedy to this increasingly critical problem rests with this 
committee. To restore the rate of Federal assistance per lunch to 
the level of 1947 would require an appropriation of $180 million. An 
appropriation of this order is well justified, even though it is more 
than double the present appropriation. Certainly it demonstrates how 
very inadequate is the $83 million departmental budget request. For 
obvious practical reasons, the American School Food Service Associa- 
tion does not ask that the present appropriation be doubled; however, 
it does strongly urge that the rate of Federal assistance per lunch 
be restored at least to the level of 1952. This would require an appro- 
ao of $128 million, or approximately 50 percent more than the 

udget request. 

If I recall correctly, three years ago this committee reported to the 
House that there were already at that time compelling reasons for an 
increase to $120 million or $130 million. It is clearly in the interest 
of our farmers as well as our schoolchildren that the committee now 
recommend no less. 

We are confident that your fellow Members of Congress will gladly 
approve such a recommendation. 

Thank vou very much. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

I note, Mr. Allen, in the first paragraph of your statement, you 
inake the remark that for the past several years there has been no 
change in the Federal school-lunch appropriation. You will agree 
with me that if it had not been for this subcommittee there would 
have been a change and that change would have been downward, as 
this subcommittee overrode the budget for about 3 years’ running 
by $15 million. That shows the interest of this particular subcom- 
mittee in your work. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I say, on behalf of our association, for the record 
that we are well aware of and grateful for your committee’s unfailing 
support of the school-lunch program. 

Mr. ANperson. I was sure you are aware of it. I just wanted it 
in the record. 

Mr. Auten. I appreciate the opportunity of renewing our assur- 
ance that we are grateful to your committee for its consideration. 

Mr. AnpersENn. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS, ADA B. STOUGH 


Now we will have once again Mrs. Stough, of the American Par- 
ents Association. We are glad to welcome you before the subcom- 
mittee, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Stroueu. Thank you, Mr. Andersen. 

I have a very short statement and I think I will just read it. 

As I said, we are grateful for this opportunity to come before you. 
As you know, we have been one of the longtime supporters of the 
national school-lunch program and are ready to work and work hard 
to support it and support your committee action. 

Mr. Anperson. I do think, Mrs. Stough, that the time has come when 
perhaps we should raise the Federal contribution to this work. T have 
been thinking that for a few months past, after getting all of the mail 
in connection with it, but more especially because of the fact that the 
Federal contribution has thinned out. 

Mrs. Sroucu. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Anperson. Considerably. 

Mrs. Stoucu. We have so many more children and so many more 
new schools, which have equipment to serve lunches and serve good 
school lunches, but they are just being discouraged because they have 
too little money to operate. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is correct. You folks undoubtedly know tliat 
the Congress started it originally for the purpose of encouraging the 
program throughout America and had it definitely in mind that the 
program should become pretty well sustained by local communities, 
counties, and States. But, on the other hand, the Federal contribution 
in my opinion has thinned out so considerably that I personally am 
open to reason this year for the enlargement to a certain extent of 
Federal contribution. 

Mrs. Srouen. I am glad to hear that, sir. I am sure you know, but 
for the record we might note, that the States are doing five times as 
much as was anticipated under the law. I think perhaps I will file 
this statement and just call attention to 1 or 2 points. 

Mr. Anperson. We will consider your statement as inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Mrs. Srouecu. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY ON THE NATIONAL ScHoor LUNCH PROGRAM, BY ADA BARNET? STOUGH, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


GENTLEMEN : The American Parents Committee appreciates the opportunity to 
come before you again to support the national school lunch pregram and to ask 
vou to give your usual sympathetic consideration toward funds to support it 

We are pleased to see the budget recommendation of $83,236,000 for the pro 
vram during fiseal 1957, and we ask you to appropriate at least that amount. 
If your committee in its wisdom sees fit to increase it we will support you 100 
percent. We note from the budget message that the number of schools serving 
hot lunches under the program has increased in the last 3 years and also that 
the number of children participating has steadily climbed. To have one-third 
of the Nation’s schoolchildren receiving a hot, well-planned meal at noontime 
means better nutrition for a large and very important segment of our population. 

We believe it important to have even more children taking part in the schoo! 
lunch program. It is good for the children—it is also good for the country to 
have an average through which great quantities of our surplus foods can be put 
to such good use. 
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We believe, however, that the number of children buying school lunches will 
not increase very much if reimbursement rates are allowed to drop any further. 
The number of children who can buy a lunch in any given school depends on the 
price of the lunch in relation to the financial status of the children’s parents. 
If the price of the lunch goes to 30 or 35 cents the number-of children buying it 
falls off sharply. As the price of the lunch is lowered, participation increases. 
However, a school which is receiving only 3 or 4 cents reimbursement per lunch 
finds it difficult to prepare a good lunch for a price low enough to insure maxi- 
mum participation. 

It is interesting to observe that in States such as New York, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Massachusetts where sizable cash contributions are being 
made by State and local governments to supplement Federal funds, the rate of 
participation is comparatively high. Although parents’ payments for lunches 
and other local and State support are five times greater than is required under 
the act, State after State says it could expand the program to serve more schools 
if it had more funds. 

Along this line I would like to bring up a recommendation in A Program for 
the Low-Income Population at Substandard Levels of Living which is a report 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. It points out that of every 
10 families in the United States, 1 family receives a real money income of less 
than $1,000 a year—and 2 receive a real money income of less than $2,000 a year. 
Many of these families, of course, possess other economic resources—but many 
of them also represent the part of the population at a substandard level of 
living. One of the needs of this latter group is a program to safeguard the 
health of both parents and children. One of the five recommendations for a com- 
prehensive health program made by the subcommittee was “Extension of the 
school lunch and milk programs. and the distribution of surplus commodities 
to needy families ;:” (p. 6 8S. Rep. 1311). 

One of the questions which seems to confront us every day in the pages of 
our newspapers and on radio and TV is: How can we get satisfactory distribu- 
tion of our surplus agricultural commodities? We believe one obvious answer 
is to strengthen and expand the national school lunch program. It is an or- 
ganization already built and functioning most successfully. If it were expanded 
to twice as many schools and to serve twice as many children it could probably 
use twice the amount of butter, and cheese and dry milk, pork, and other nutri- 
tious foods. Such an expansion would not only help the Nation’s economy, but 
what is equally or perhaps most important, would serve to improve the health 
of America’s children. 

Mrs. Sroven. One point I thought I might make is a reference to 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. They made a recom- 
mendation which will support your statement that the contributions 
to the school lunch program are particularly vital. They recom- 
mended that on page 6 of Senate Report 1311. 

So once again we would like to reiterate the support of our organi- 
zation and say that we believe that an increase in school lunch funds 
will serve two purposes, first it will serve the children of the country, 
as Mr. Andersen said, it is being spread very thin, and secondly, it 
will also serve the cause of getting better distribution of our surplus 
commodities. None of us I think want to see them in storage bins, 
spoiling, when they might be out serving children. So the school 
lunch program does serve those two purposes and serves them well. 
We can’t maintain an organization without sufficient funds, so as much 
money as you feel you can appropriate, will certainly be appreciated. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. 





Cc. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. D. LOWE 


At this time we will hear from Mrs. C. D. Lowe, vice chairman of 
Spokesmen for Children, Inc., which is a voluntary organization that 
is very much interested in this school lunch program. 
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Mrs. Lowe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Mrs. C. D. Lowe, 
vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, which is a voluntary na- 
tional organization that is very much interested in this school lunch 
program. We have been since we were first organized. But my state- 
ment is so similar to the ones that have been given that I think I will 
just leave them with you and just say at this time that we are recom- 
mending an increase in the——— 

Mr. Marsuauu. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


TESTIMONY ON THE SCHOOL LUNCH APPROPRIATION FOR 1957 BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE BY Mrs, 
Cc. D. Lows, Vick CHAIRMAN, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 


Spokesmen for Children, Inc., is a national, voluntary organization which is 
concerned with Federal legislation affecting children in matters of health, wel- 
fare, and education. Our membership is composed of professional people and 
citizens. Most of our members are leaders in their States and localities in rela- 
tion to human welfare activities. We have members in 40 States, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. Our organization is supposed by the contributions 
of its members. 

The members of Spokesmen for Children, Inc., have long believed that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to help the States and localities with a 
school-lunch program which would make available a nutritious, hot lunch to 
every child and especially to needy children. Also, we think that the Federal, 
State, and local governments should be financial partners in the school lunch 
program with primary emphasis placed upon local responsibility and control. 
We support the $83,236,197 in the President’s budget for the school lunch program 
but we have grave doubts that this an adequate amount of Federal assistance. 

I would like to say that because of my volunteer work with the District of 
Columbia and national PTA and with other national organizations, I have 
observed the school lunch program since Federal assistance first became avail- 
able in 1933 during the depression. I worked to get the National School Lunch 
Act passed in 1946 and was glad to see this program established on a permanent 
basis. Through the past 20 years, I have seen how much this program has meant 
to schoolchildren in general and particularly to children whose families are 
unable to furnish enough food or proper food to maintain them in health. Those 
of us who have had a long-time connection with the schools know that a hungry 
child or one who lacks protective foods is frequently a sick child or a poor student. 

The members of Spokesmen for Children, Inc., tell me that the cash, com- 
modities, and milk contributed by the Federal Government to the school lunch 
programs have been of great value to the children of our country. However, 
this assistance has not been sufficient to develop an extensive program. Ac- 
cording to figures furnished us by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, 9 million children received lunches in 1955 and 
1,971,000 received milk only. If we add these children and compare the total 
of 10,971,000 children with the total school enrollment of 35,160,000 in 1955, 
we find that only 31 percent of the school children were benefitting from lunches 
and/or milk. After 20 years of Federal assistance including 9 years of oper- 
ation under the National School Lunch Act, the program still seems to be in 
low gear. The program is a long way from fulfilling the basic purposes of 
the School Lunch Act, “* * * to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation’s children and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agricultural commodities and other food, by assisting the States, through grants- 
in-aid and other means, in providing an adequate supply of foods and other 
facilities for the establishment, maintenance, operation, and expansion of non- 
profit school lunch programs.”’ (Emphasis by us. ) 

Why has the school lunch program lagged? There appear to be several 
reasons : 

1. The child population is increasing.—In 1951 there were 47,853,000 children 
under 18 years of age. By 1960, 62 million children are anticipated. The 
Office of Education reported 35,160,000 children in public schools in 1955 
and estimated that the enrollment will be 36,250,000 by the 1959-1960 school 
term. 
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2. The cost of serving lunches is rising.—The cost of serving lunches has in- 
creased 45 percent since 1946. 

3. The Federal reimbursement for each lunch is declining.—From 1946 to 1955 
the amount of Federal aid for each lunch has dropped from 9 cents to 4.4 cents, 
a decline of about 50 percent. 

1. Schools lack lunchroom and cafeteria facilities —We understand that older 
school buildings frequently lack the facilities to prepare and serve school lunches. 
At the same time we have heard disquieting rumors that some new schools 
have modern facilities which stand idle due to a lack of funds to operate a school 
lunch program. 


5. The Federal appropriation has remained the same since 1950.—The Federal 


appropriation for the national school lunch program has been approximately 
$83 million for the past 60 years. At the same time the funds from State and 
local governments and local organizations have increased. For example, these 
funds amounted to $85 million in 1952 and increased to $459 million in 1955. 

We believe that this Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House Appropriations 
Committee is as interested as we are in the national school program. Weare glad 
that the schools are receiving commodities under section 32 and milk from 
the special milk program. It is our strong recommendation that the appropria- 
tion for school lunches be raised from $83,236,197 to $100 million for 1957. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Is there anything you wish to add to this? 

Mrs. Lowe. Yes. We feel that the school-lunch program has lagged. 
Looking around for some of the reasons we have thought perhaps the 
large increase in school enrollment and the cost of the lunches i is rising, 
and while the Federal reimbursement is declining, and for that reason 
the Spokesmen for Children is recommending that the appropriation 
be increased to $100,000. 

Mr. Horan. One hundred million, you mean. 

Mrs. Lowe. Yes, I mean one hundred million. 

Mr. Marsnati. Thank you, Mrs. Lowe. 

Mrs. Lowe. I have laryngitis so bad today. That is one reason I 
didn’t want to read this statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. R. G. RADUE 


Mr. Marsuaty. We will be very glad to have Mrs. Radue, National 
Congress of PTA’s, here before our committee. We always look for- 
ward to your appearance before our committee, Mrs. Radue. 

Mrs. Rapur. Thank you. It is a privilege and a pleasure to come 
become a committee which has demonstrated its understanding and 
support of a program as important to the children of the Nation as 
the school-lunch program. The members of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers—and they number nearly 914 million—have 
realized that the Congress of the United States believes with us that 
a program designed to develop strong, healthy citizens of all of the 
children of all of the people is vital to "the countr v’s welfare. 

Members of parent-teacher associations have been concerned with 
children’s lunches since the days—and these were before the passage 
of the National School Lunch Act—when they made soup at home 
and carried it tothe schools. We have seen an undernourished, hungry 
child as a misfit in the classroom, and we have seen that a school lunch 
which provides one-third of the day’s nutritional needs is a blessing 
to many children. 

In the 10 years that the program has been in operation under the 
National School Lunch Act, the number of children participating has 
grown from 6 million to 11 million. On the surface, this appears ‘to be 
a substantial increase, but it is not as large compared with the stagger- 
ing increase in enrollment during the same period. We would like to 
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see the program extended. We believe that more than the present 
number, which is less than one-third of the Nation’s schoolchildren, 
should have a hot meal in the middle of the day. We consider that 
Federal support is essential to the continuance of the present program. 
In order to extend the program, however, Federal support must be 
increased. We base this assumption on the ever-increasing demands on 
State educational funds to meet increased enrollments, teacher supply, 
and additional classroom facilities. 

At present the average rate of Federal cash reimbursement for a 
complete meal is 4 cents. The meals themselves now average from 25 
to 85 cents in price. Members of our organization, working as volun- 
teer cashiers in the school cafeterias, have seen that increasing the 
price of the lunch even as much as 5 cents decreases the number of 
children buying that meal. It is our hope that the Congress will 
continue to support a program that will permit the maintenance of 
a lunch price which families can afford to pay and which will continue 
to be attractive to children. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers recognizes the 
school-lunch program as a health program, health that is integrated 
into everyday living. Habits are lasting. We want to see more and 
nore children form the habit, and experience the lasting benelits 
therefrom, of a well-balanced nutritious hot meal in the middle of 
the day. The school lunch can do just this. 

We are confident that you, the members of this committee, want 
to see all children have sound minds in strong and healthy bodies. 
Appropriations sufficient to guarantee the continuance of this pro- 
gram warrant your careful and sincere consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, we urge you to give favorable consideration to the 
request and to consideration for an increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. MarsHauyi. We appreciate your appearance before the com- 
mittee. We are always glad to have you. 

Mrs. Rapur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marswatu. As all of you know, this committee has always 
been very much interested in the school-lunch program. 

Before we conclude this portion of our hearings, I would like to 
insert a telegram from Margaret Brennen, of the Newark Board of 
I:ducation, who appears each year on this program. She is unable 
to be here today due to other commitments. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

NEWARK, N. J., March 7, 1956. 
Koss P. Pope, EXECUTIVE, AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTER, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Conflicting board of educations and school estimate board dates prevented 
personal appearance to request 50 percent school-lunch appropriation increase 
to give Newark children maximum 9-cent school-lunch subsidy. National schovol- 
lunch appropriations have decreased as participation has increased. Please 
bring this to committee to make maximum 9-cent subsidy available for all 
children. Thanks for your many courtesies. I know I can count on your 
cooperation. 

MARGARET FE, BRENNEN, 
Director of Home Economics in Charge of Cafeterias, 
Newark Board of Education. 
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Mr. Marsua.u. The committee will be in order. 


AGRICULTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 


We are glad to have before us this afternoon Mr. Robert Koch, 
National Agricultural Limestone Institute. Do you have a statement 
you wish to make, Mr. Koch ? ; ana. 

Mr. Kocu. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. May I just read this brief 
statement ? : 

Mr. MarsHat. Proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Kocu. Mr. Chairman, thank you. ; 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I very much appreci- 
ate the opportunity to appear before you in support of adequate ap- 

ropriations for the agricultural conservation program for 1957. 

know that no committee of the Congress is more interested in the 
welfare of the American farmer than this one. I also know that 
you are well informed concerning this industry’s interest in and service 
to the farmers of the Nation. 

Today I would like to review with you some of the experience we 
have had. 

As you know, we not only come in contact with thousands of farmers 
as we furnish them agricultural limestone—one of the most essential 
factors in carrying out a well-rounded conservation program—but 
we also meet with farm leaders, college specialists and other State 
agricultural leaders in developing ways we can be of more service to 
the farmers of each State. 

During the past year we have attended 43 statewide meetings of 
members of this industry, State ASC committees, members of their 
staffs, directors of State experiment stations and their staffs, directors 
of State extension services and their staffs, SCS officials, and other 
agricultural leaders. All but five of these joint meetings were ar- 
ranged by this organization. We feel that we in this industry have 
benefited greatly by an exchange to views and experiences of these 
groups, all of whom are trying to assist farmers in one way or another. 

The technical agencies have established various conservation goals 
for their respective States, as you know—one of which is the tonnage 
of agricultural limestone farmers should use. Naturally, we in this 
industry are anxious to do whatever we can to help attain this goal. 
We have found that normal sales effort will not come close to this 
goal. Furthermore, the outstanding educational efforts of the colleges, 
county agricultural agents and other agencies also will not in them- 
selves get the total job done. 

Nothing has contributed so much toward attaining the goal of using 
80 million tons of agricultural limestone annually on the Nation’s 
farms—this really means more calcium, more magnesium, less acid 
soils, more alfalfa and other legumes, better animals and primarily 
better human health—as the agricultural conservation program as- 
sistance payments. 

While we reached 30 million tons in 1947, we have slipped off to 19 
million tons in 1954, the last year for which records are available. 
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Then during this trend in the wrong direction which was started 
by Congress curtailing the appropriations for the ACP, we have 
recently had the experience of having between $30 and $35 million 
a year of the $250 million authorized turned back unused. One un- 
familiar with the practical application of the program might easily 
jump to the conclusion that the farmers are not inte ested i in this 
program. 

As members of this committee well know, this is not true. On the 
basis of our own contacts with farmers, we thought we knew some of 
the reasons why this condition existed. However, we checked with 
the officials at the series of meetings we attended and I would like to 
present the summary of the views expressed at these meetings this 
past year throughout the Nation. 

First: There is more universal acceptance of the basic policies out- 
lined by the Congress when it passed the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act than ever before. 

Second: Nearly everyone thinks that there is too much redtape in 
the present program compared to some of the previous programs. 
All agree that the 1955 program is better than the 1954. Where the 
1956 program was announced at the time of our meetings, they thought 
it would be better than the one for 1955. . 

Third: Because there has been so much emphasis on not everspend- 
ing the funds at the State level, much redtape has developed to guard 
against this. The most conservative administrators hold back so hard 
that they contribute to the large amount of unspent funds. We have 
thousands of cases where farmers are granted only a fraction of the 
assistance they want in the spring and then some States turn back 
over 50 percent of their funds. 

Based on my own 10 years’ personal experience in the county and 
Washington ACP offices, I am confident the Congress could help 
eliminate this bottleneck. The administration developed a plan which 
is helping a great deal, but if Congress would authorize a State to 
carry over funds if unspent and to borrow from the next year if they 
overspent, it would help eliminate some of the restrictions. I am 
not advocating removing any budget restrictions. 

As the committee knows, weather , cash farm income, and many other 
factors can materially affect the farmers’ participation in the program 
and the State administrators need more flexibility between program 
year budgets—otherwise they cannot help but be so conservative as to 
hold down participation. 

Fourth: It was practically the unanimous opinion throughout the 
Nation that one reason we are only averaging 25 percent participation 
compared. to 62 percent several years ago is that the “conservation 
story” isn’t getting to farmers like it used to. 

Theoretic ‘ally, any farmer in the Nation can participate but practi- 
cally many will not go to the county offices to sign up. While nearly 
everyone 1s opposed t to the down-the-road signup used in 1953, most 
agree that adequate administrative funds to have community com- 
mitteemen make contacts with their neighbors would get more farmers 
in the program. 

Fifth: The so-called initial cone ept must be eliminated from apply- 
ing to the fertility practices. This has already been done in the South 
in “connection with cover -crop practices. However , the administra- 
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tion insists on helping farmers once on an acre with the fertility build- 
ing practices. In connection with building a dam this principal is 
sound, but the establishment of one new seeding does not completely 
bebuild the fertility in that acre. And, it has been Aeniinhatyelil all 
too clearly since 1936 that the majority of farmers will not do the 
fertility restoration and soil-building job on their own. If they will, 
why did the use of agricultural limestone turn around at the 30- 
million-ton mark Jess than halfw: ay to the national goal of 80 million 
tons and drop to 19 million tons? A directive from this committee 
in its report would have the overwhelming endorsement of nearly 
every State ASC committee in the humid area where the soil-fertility 
practices are the backbone of the agricultural conservation program. 

Sixth: If the committee would help remove some of the present red 
tape and provide administrative funds to utilize community commit- 
teemen you could secure a great deal more conservation by increasing 
the total funds to $300 million instead of the $250 million, requested 
in the budget. 

Every State reports a more liberalized program with more adequate 
funds would not only increase participation of farmers, but would 
increase the number of conservation practices carried out. 

Se¥enth: All areas of the Nation report that because of the short 

cash supply on farms it is getting increasingly difficult to interest the 
ow er 50 percent of the farmers in participating inthe ACP. Nearly 
all contend that the current payment rate must be raised from 50 per- 
cent to at least 75 percent or 80 percent to get this large group of 
farmers to carry out these basic soil-building practices. 

Many counties have written purchase orders for agricultural lime- 
stone early in the year, have followed them up—as have representa- 
tives of this industry in many instances—and the farmers have finally 
had to allow them to be canceled because they couldn’t get their 50 
percent of the cash. In the counties which have taken advantage of 
the present regulations which allows them to designate 1 practice at 
70 percent, it has made a tremendous difference. 

In closing I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 
this committee, for the privilege of appearing before you and to urge 
that you continue your efforts to strengthen the agricultural con- 
servation program which has done so much in recent years to help 
farmers complete sound conservation practices. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Thank you for appearing before this committee. 
Any questions, Mr. Andersen ? 

Mr. Anversen. No, except that I appreciate Mr. Koch coming be- 
fore us and giving us the benefit of his opinion on this matter which 
is very import: int to the farmers of America. 

Mr. Horan. What is the soil-bank idea going to do to the limestone 
industry ? 

Mr. Kocn. Well, Mr. Horan, I am not sure that we fully under- 
stand ourselves, yet. It depends a lot on how eligible farmers are 
going to be. In theory, if certain conservation practices are carried 
out it should stimulate the same type of practice that ACP is carrying 
out. But as Iam sure you well know, there are a great many different 
ideas as to just how it will be administered. And until those are 
spelled out it is a little hard to say. 

Mr. Anversen. You are right, Mr. Koch. 
Mr. Marsnatyi. Thank you. 
Mr. Kocu. Thank you. 
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Resource DrevELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 


LaSELLE COLES, NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 
WILLIAM E. WELSH, NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MarsHatx. The committee will be in order. 

We would be pleased to hear at this time from Mr. LaSelle Coles 
and Mr. William E. Welsh of the National Reclamation Association. 

Mr. Coles, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Wetsu. I wonder if I could make mine first, because I have 
agreed to limit it to not more than a minute. I want to call your 
attention to the statement on agricultural research in my statement 
because that was prepared by a member of our National Reclamation 
Association committee on research, Dr. George Clyde, who was for 
8 years Chief of the Division of Irrigation and Water Conservation 
with the Soil Conservation Service in the 17 Western States, and we 
consider him a man who is highly qualified in that particular field. 
We asked him to prepare that part of the statement dealing with 
that particular subject. 

Now the remainder of my statement I am going to file with you 
and ask to have it inserted in the record. 


Mr. Marsuatyu. The statement will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BEFORE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE BY WILLIAM EX, WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER NATIONAL RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


My name is William BE. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National Recla- 
mation Association. 

Our association, with membership in each of the 17 Western States, is vitally 
interested in the program of the Department of Agriculture especially as it 
relates to the western half of the United States. Approximately two-thirds 
of our members are official representatives of irrigation-water-user organizations. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The following statement on agricultural research was prepared by George D. 
Clyde, Salt Lake City, Utah, who was for 8 years Chief of the Division of Irriga- 
tion and Water Conservation Research with the Soil Conservation Service for 
the 17 Western States. At the present time Mr. Clyde is a member of our National 
Reclamation Association agricultural research committee: 

“A strong nation is a nation that looks to the ‘future.’ It anticipates its needs 
and prepares to meet these needs. Research is the look into the future. The 
reduction of findings of research to practice is the preparation in order to meet 
the needs when they arise. 

“A strong nation is a nation that is self-sufficient in ability to produce food 
and fiber to supply adequately the needs of man and beast and raw material and 
the means of processing them into forms needed by man. 

“This Nation in the past has grown by expansion westward. The westward 
limit has been reached and from here on this Nation must grow by refinement 
and increased efficiencies of use. 

“This Nation can remain strong only so long as she has an adequate supply of 
food. Therefore it is of major importance that research in agriculture receive 
at least the same attention and consideration as weapons of war and destruction, 
industrial developments and economics. None of the latter are really important 
if hunger rules the land. 

“Fundamentally the first consideration should be given to the production of 
food, then processing and finally distribution. Right now the emphasis seems 
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to be on processing and marketing. As important as these areas of activity are, 
they do not add to the income of the producer. They reduce the costs of han- 
dling and increase the profits of the middleman and the distributor. 

“Something should be done to help the producer reduce his costs and increase 
his efficiency. so that he too may enjoy a wider margin between cost and selling 
price. 

“The major elements involved in agricultural production are water, soil, and 
plants. 

“Continued research is urgently needed in all these fields but the field that is 
most critical now in the face of limited water supplies is the field of water in all 
its ramifications from its origin to final consumption. Such research involves: 

“1. Water supplies and their utilization. 

“2. Storage, control, movement, and conveyance of water. 
“3. Water requirements. 

“4. Application of water to soil. 

“5. Removal of excess water. 

“6. Maintaining a salt balance. 

“7. Administration of water rights. 

“Specific research relating to the engineering aspects of water and its utiliza- 
tion is urgently needed. 

“A specific problem has to do with the maintenance of irrigation canals which 
are subject to aquatic weed growth. One of the big items of annual expense in 
maintaining an irrigation system is in the control of equatic weeds. 

“Research can solve this problem. A related problem has to do with the 
spreading of weed seeds in irrigation water. 

“Tt is not enough to know how much water a plant requires. It is also necessary 
to know how with a given supply these needs can most efficiently be met both in 
time and quantity. 

“Agricultural research therefore should cover water, soil, and plants. I be- 
lieve the emphasis in agricultural research is disproportionately heavy on soil 
and plants and too little on water. I would like to urge greater support for 
agricultural research in the field of water, soil, and plant relationships but I 
feel more stress should be placed on the engineering aspects of the water supply 
from the point of origin on the high watersheds to the plant root, taking into 
consideration the establishment of basic principles and finally the reduction to 
farm practice on full-scale farms under the conditions similar to those under 
which the farmer has to operate.” 

Following is the resolution unanimously adopted by our association at its 
last annual meeting in Lincoln, Nebr. 


“RESOLUTION NO, 23—-EXPANDED SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH 


“WHEREAS the National Reclamation Association by resolutions heretofore 
adopted at annual meetings has gone on record emphasizing the urgent need for 
an expanded program of soil and water research as set forth in Senate Document 
98, 82d Congress, 2d session : Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association : 
“(a) Support increases for research in the 1957 Federal budget and 
“(b) Urge the allocation of increased funds to the western section of soil 
and water management research to provide emphasis on such problems as— 
“(1) Water supply and its physical control ; 
“(2) Determination of irrigation water requirements ; 
“(3) Methods of water application ; 
“(4) Drainage of irrigated lands; 
“(5) Control of aequatic weeds and water-wasting vegetation, and 
“(6) Methods of increasing water yield by controlling undesirable 
vegetation on watersheds; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the officers, directors and the agricultural research committee 
of this association be urged to keep Members of the Congress and Federal ad- 
ministrators informed of the need for strengthening agricultural research relat- 
ing to the more effective utilization of our limited soil and water resources, and 
to suprert legislation sponsoring this objective . 
“Indicative of the interests of the association on the general program of the 
Department of Agriculture, the following resolutions which were also adopted 
at the Lincoln convention are included herewith.” 
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“RESOLUTION NO. 10.—ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 


“Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is 
the complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 
“Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropria- 
tions by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolwed, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its offi- 
cers to support before the Congress requests for sufficient appropriations to— 
“(c) Support and continue the Snow Surveys and Stream Flow Fore- 
casting of the Department of Agriculture ; 
“(f) Support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service 
to provide more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts ; 
“(g) Support research, investigation, and action programs in soil and 
water conservation, basic and essential to the sound development and full 
continued care of the Nation’s land and water resources basin-wide and in 
harmony with multiple-use projects development ; 
“(h) Support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as 
practicable; be it further 
“Resolved, That the various affected States are urged to give full support to 
the foregoing program. 


“RESOLUTION NO. 27.-WEED CONTROL 


“Whereas noxious weeds on federally controlled land are injurious to farm- 
lands; and 

“Whereas at present no Federal funds are available for the control of noxious 
weeds on federally controlled lands: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association favors the appropria- 
tion of funds by Congress for the control of noxious weeds on reclamation 
projects where such local project or agency requests federal participation on 
the lands within the project or agency. 


“RESOLUTION NO. 29.-TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR NEW SETTLERS ON RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 


“Whereas settlers on new irrigation projects need qualified onfarm technical 
assistance in getting new farms prepared for effective irrigation and into efficient 
crop production; and 

“Whereas the requirements for technical assistance are much greater and 
more concentrated in new project areas, where settlers are establishing them- 
selves on land that is being irrigated for the first time, than in established com- 
munities where such technical assistance is extended to farm owners and 
operators already in business ; and 

“Whereas much of the necessary technical assistance is provided through 
the soil-conservation districts by the technicians of the Soil Conservation Service, 
and in many irrigation project areas the demand for such services is beyond 
the capacity of assigned personnel ; and 

“Whereas a plan for providing additional technical help has been approved 
in principle by committees of the Congress in previous years but has not resulted 
in actual appropriation of funds for this purpose: Now, therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, that the National Reclamation Association recommends and sup- 
ports the appropriation of funds specifically to enable the Soil Conservation 
Service to render such technical assistance to settlers on reclamation projects.” 

A statement on behalf of the National Reclamation Association is also being 
submitted. by Mr. LaSelle E. Coles, who is our Oregon director and chairman of 
our Nationdl Reclamation Association water users committee. Mr. Coles will 
comment on several phases of the agricultural program covered by these resolu- 
tions emphasizing particularly the loans to settlers by the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration, the work of the Soil Conservation Service and the importance of 
snow surveys. The main theme of his presentation, however, will be the prob- 
lem of moss and aquatic weeds growing in irrigation canals in the West and the 
urging of a research program looking toward the eradication of such moss. 


STATEMENT OF MR. LASELLE E. COLES 


Mr. Wetsn. I would like to leave the balance of the time to Mr. 
Coles. Mr. Coles is the Oregon director of the National Reclamation 
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Association. We have one director from each of the 17 Western 
States. He is chairman of our water users committee and he is man- 
ager of an irrigational district at Primeville, Oreg. And I think 
he is well qualified to talk on this subject in which he is vitally 
interested. 

Mr. Marsnau. Mr. Coles, we are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Cores. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, it is a 
pleasure to appear before this committee today as chairman of the 
water users committee of the National Reclamation Association and 
support certain phases of the agricultural bill. 

I would like to ask that this statement be inserted in the record and 
I will say a few words to you so that I won’t take too much of your 
time. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The statement will be inserted in the record and you 
may proceed in any way you wish, Mr. Coles. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BEFORE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


By LASELLE E. CoLes, PRINEVILLE, OREGON 


My name is LaSelle E. Coles. I am chairman of the water users committee 
of the National Reclamation Association. I am also manager of the Ochoco 
Irrigation District, Prineville, Oreg., having served in that capacity for the 
last 17 years. 

I am appearing before you today because the water users of the West are very 
interested in certain phases of the agriculture appropriations bill. It is not 
only to our interest but to the national interest that a sufficient amount of money 
be appropriated so that these activities can be carried forward. 

For years the water users have been interested in an economical method of 
control and eventual eradication of aquatic weeds in irrigation canals, This 
can only come about by proper research. Consequently the water users com- 
mittee last year started to work on this project. Last month I visited Dr. B. T. 
Shaw, Administrator, Agricultural Research Service, and he informed me that 
$100,000 had been included in the budget recommendations, fiscal year, 1957, 
for research in aquatic weeds. I passed this information on to the irrigation 
districts of the West. I have received 111 letters from these water users in 
support of this program. Three of these letters are attached to my statement, 
which I would appreciate being made part of the record, and the balance will be 
filed with the committee for your convenience. These letters came from all of 
the Western States except Oklahoma and Kansas. 

Aquatic weeds are a waster of water; water which is becoming more valuable 
every year. I would like to refer you to the letter of R. J. McMullin, manager, 
Salt River Water Users Association. Mr. McMullin figures the value of the 
water lost on his project alone is worth $38,200. This figure is multiplied 
thousands of times, which leads me to believe that an adequate research pro- 
gram is one of the cheapest ways to develop extra water, which is so badly 
needed in most of the West. 

By reading the attached letters and those left with the committee, you will 
be convinced that there is no cheap method of controlling those aquatic weeds. 
Control is handled today by mechanical means, by aromatic solvents, and in 
some cases by men wading in water up to their waists swinging a scythe. This 
moss cannot be left in our canals, as it will completely clog them causing ditch 
breaks and waterlogging of adjacent property. Demossing is a continuing 
expense. Under favorable conditions it will grow about 2 inches per day, which 
means that you are hardly done with a ditch before you start again. The 
infestations increase each year and never seem to become less. There is also 
a definite loss in crops as a result of moss because of the reduction in the carry- 
ing capacity of the canals. 

Moss in our ditches also accelerates the rate of cleaning, especially in those 
areas where the water carries silt. The rate of flow of the water is decreased 
thus causing the silt to settle to the bottom. 
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The very nature of the aquatic weed problem is such that it should be financed 
at the national level. All types of water users will benefit from a research 
program. If results are forthcoming, it will result in a source of cheap water. 
Aquatic weed research has not been carried forward by our private chemical 
companies as has research in land weeds. The use of any chemical for control 
of water weeds is limited to our waterways, while other weeds cover the entire 
earth. Consequently, there is not the market for the developed product and no 
profit motive for private research. 

I would like to point out that the aquatic weed problem is not limited to the 
17 Western States. Any research done in our area will benefit those areas in 
the Nation which have similar problems. I would like to urge that the full 
amount recommended in the budget for aquatic weed research be approved by 
this committee. 

SNOW SURVEYS SCS 


I would like to point out to the committee the importance of the snow survey 
program of the Soil Conservation Service, and urge that their funds be adequate 
to carry on this most beneficial service. This is a cooperative program with the 
Federal Government, the States, irrigation districts, power companies, ete., 
taking part. The users of water in the West wait for the results of these water 
forecasts before making definite plans as to what crops to plant. They are also 
highly beneficial in predicting floods. My district dumps water or holds it 
entirely upon the results of our snow survey. This type of action, without a 
doubt, has saved our community from several devastating floods. Your com- 
mittee in the past has been very generous in approving a budget which has been 
adequate for this work. We are at the present time taking care of forecasting 
on the major large river drainages, but I am told that there is an increasing 
demand for survey work on the smaller streams. These requests have to be 
denied because of a lack of funds. I would urge this committee to give con- 
sideration to increasing these funds so that the smaller streams can receive 
the assistance of this very valuable service. 


FARM HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Farm Home Administration is the major lender to veterans, which are 
being located upon new farm lands. This organization has done a good job with 
the funds made available to them, and with the regulations under which they 
have to operate. It would pay to take another look at this entire program as a 
good many of these veterans on the Gila project, Arizona, the Minidoka project, 
Idaho, and the Columbia Basin, Wash., are in trouble. 

A young veteran by a drawing wins a piece of land. This land is in its natural 
state and must be leveled; cleared; ditches must be built; houses and farm 
buildings constructed, machinery bought, fences built; and a thousand other 
things done before the veteran has a paying farm unit. Long-time loans are 
limited to 90 percent of the appraised value of the long-time earning value of 
the land. A study reveals that very few loans are more than $20,000. In this 
day of the depreciated dollar, $20,000 won’t start to do the job of making a 
paying farm unit. Most of these veterans must also have an operating loan. 
This operating loan must be paid in full at the end of the year’s operation and 
the proportionate share of the real estate loan must also be paid. The result 
of this practice is to force these farmers to raise cash crops, which are not 
suitable to the soil, thus delaying the time when these units will be sound econom- 
ical farms. 

I would like to recommend that this committee consider the following: 

1. Increasing the amount of money that can be loaned to any one farmer. 

2. FHA is limited to the amount they can loan in any one county. With entire 
counties being put under water, this means some individuals are not able to get 
proper financing. 

3. Present FHA regulations force the farmer to spend too great a share of the 
farm ownership loan on the family residence. A good house is nice to live in but 
doesn’t contribute too much to the ability of the farmer to repay his loan. 

4. A period of grace should be allowed before the farmer repays anything 
except interest on the real estate loans. This would allow the veteran to get 
Started. As it is at the present time, one bad year will ruin a man. 

As things stand now we are doing these veterans a disservice instead of a 
service. A good many of them are licked before they start. If we as a Nation 
are going through with this kind of program, it is our duty to see that these 
veterans have at least an even chance of succeeding. 
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COLLOIDAL SEDIMENTS FOR SEALING CANALS 


Colorado A. and M. Research Foundation, civil engineering department, Colo- 
rado Agriculture and Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo., has been’ working 
on a research program on the use of colloidal sediments for sealing canals. This 
work has been a joint undertaking with many groups, such as the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Central Nebraska Public Power, and irrigation districts, co- 
operating with Colorado A. and M. Research Foundation. 

This program is very important to the water users of the Nation, and some- 
thing that is needed. A great deal of water is lost by seepage in transportation. 
In many areas concrete lining and pipe are being used, but this is a very expen- 
sive means of saving water. 

Mr. R. D. Dirmeyer, Jr., leader of the project for the use of sediments for 
sealing canals, has been able to seal canals for a very low cost ranging from 
1 to 20 cents per square yard of wetted area in the reaches of canals being sealed. 
If this method proves successful it will be another cheap means of making more 
water available to the users at a very low cost per acre-foot. 

Mr. Dirmeyer informs me that they have reached the place where they need 
more money, and $75,000 will keep this program going for another year. 

I would like to urge this committee to give consideration to. this apparent 
cheap method of saving water by granting Colorado A. and M. Research Founda- 
tion $75,000 to continue their study. 

Respectfully submitted. 


SALT RIVER PROJECT, 
Phoenia, Ariz., February 17, 1956. 
Mr. Wo. E. WELSH, 
Secretary-Manager, National Reclamation Association, 
National Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. WetcH: This research program for the control and eradication of 
moss and aquatic weeds in irrigation canals I believe is one of the most im- 
portant ones to be presented to Congress. The following is a summary of our 
moss control operations and its costs. 

The removal of aquatic weeds on the Salt River project canal and lateral 
system is an ever increasing problem. Prior to the completion of the two storage 
dams on the Verde River (Horseshoe Dam, 1946 and Bartlett Dam, 1939), the 
moss growing season in most years was limited to a short period during the late 
spring and early summer. A natural control was created by the slit laden waters 
entering the canal and lateral system during the spring and summer runoffs. 
Since the construction of the dams, the moss growing season is constant from 
March 15 to November 1. The growth on the project hits a peak about July 1. 

We have in the past experimented with aromatic solvents and have had only 
temporary control, the main difficulty being the absence of waste ditches and 
surplus water to dispose of the solvents to avoid any crop damage or complaints 
from our users. We are using mechanical methods entirely at this time for moss 
removal. They are tractordrawn discs and chains in the main canals and horse- 
drawn discs in the smaller ditches where maintenance roads are not available. 
This is expensive as will be shown. However, it has its compensations over any 
other method yet attempted as it does not interfere to any great extent with 
operations, plus the sluicing effect in canal bottoms. 

During the moss growing season, canal capacities are reduced as much as 
one-half in a 3- or 4-day period. A sudden decrease during an irrigation could 
result in serious crop damage, if not acted on properly. One pull through with 
discs and anchor chain in a heavily infested section of the canal will lower the 
water level as much as 12 inches. 

We also have the increasing expense of removing the moss stacked on the 
eanal banks. The moss is cut loose from the canal and lodges against grates 
placed at intervals downstream where the demossing operations are being 
carried on, Complaints from residents of an expanding population, adjacent 
to our canal, demand the stacks of moss be removed as soon as possible, due to 
the odor and attraction of flies to the decaying matter. 

We have three types of moss: sago pondweed (potamogeten pectinatus), 
which is most prevalent; water stargrass (heteranthera) ; and a limited amount 
of horned pondweed (potamogeten palustra). These are the types of moss we 
have to contend with in the canal and lateral system. We also have a problem 
with an algae (spirogira) in an 18-mile stretch of the Salt River above our di- 
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version dam. This algae collects on the river bottom during the late winter and 
eariy Spring. During the peak runs of irrigation season in April and May it de- 
taches itself from the boulders and river bottom and collects on the delivery gates, 
power plant grates and the intake of pipelines. This has become a serious 
problem in the last few years. 

The 1955 demossing costs are as follows: 

Canal.—Tractors, 96 miles of canals, $47,828.98 

The mile cost was $498.22. 

The monthly progress reports disclose 414 demossed miles reflecting 4.3 fre- 
queney, or a mile operational cost of $115.53. 

Laterals.—Teams and others, 160 miles of laterals, $27,193.37 

The mile cost was $169.96. 

The monthly progress reports disclose 399 miles of team demossing reflecting 
2.5 frequency. This reflects a mile operational cost of $68.15. 

In addition to the above costs the actual water losses due to the increased 
wetted perimeter are considerable. Besides the actual water loss incurred, the 
water deliveries are interrupted due to the sudden accelerated growth of these 
aquatic weeds. This sudden growth may occur within a short 3- or 4-day interval 
causing flooding, canal bank damage and water delivery shortages by reduction 
of canal capacity. 

From some special studies made by the Bureau of Reclamation on our project 
during the last year it was determined that 1.4 cubic feet of water per square 
foot area in 24 hours is lost due to the increase in water surface which is caused 
by the moss growth. Considering a stretch of 250 miles (500 miles, both sides) 
of canal, with the increased 1-foot water surface using the above figure, would 
amount to approximately 85 acre-feet of water lost per day. Taking 50 percent of 
the growing season, or approximately 100 days,, would be equivalent to 8,500 acre- 
feet per year. Valued at $4.50 per acre-foot, this would amount to $38,200. 
From these figures, the sum total for moss control is: 
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I’m sure that these facts will prove conclusively that research in this field is 
vital to our farm economy. 
Very truly yours, 
Sat RIVER VALLEY WATER USER’S ASSOCIATION, 
R. J. McMULLIN, 
General Manager. 


NORTHERN COLORADO WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
THE CoLorApo-B1a THOMPSON (GRAND LAKE) PROJECT, 
Loveland, Colo., February 10, 1956. 
Mr. L. E. Cores, _ 
Chairman, Water Users Committee, 
Care of Wm. E. Welsh, Secretary-Manager, 
National Reclamation Association, Washington 4, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CoLes: In common with nearly all other water agencies in the West, 
we are not immune to the problems of moss, algae and aquatic weeds. Our 
district was most interested, therefore, in supporting Resolution 23 at the meet- 
ing of the National Reclamation Association in Lincoln, Nebr., last October. 

This district is the contracting agency with the United States for construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the irrigation features of Colorado-Big Thompson 
project. As such our water deliveries are made to irrigation companies, munici- 
palities, and industrial corporations. 

The range of our problem, particularly with algae, is wide. The municipalities 
are concerned with prevention of objectionable taste and odor; the industrial 
users are concerned with the toxicity of chemicals utilized for control; the State 
fish and game department is concerned with the maintenance of those aquatic 
plants of food value to fish: we and the irrigation companies are concerned with 
waintaining the carrying capacity of our delivery canals: 
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In 1952 the various agencies interested in ‘the problems in‘ our aréd established 
an algae committee. Represented thereon are following: 


United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
National Park Service. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Colorado Game and Fish Department. 
— of Loveland, Longmont, Greeley, Fort Collins, Boulder, and Grand 
ake. 


Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District. 


Mr. G. E. Dallemand, city engineer of Loveland is chairman; the writer is 
vice chairman. Through a technical subcommittee we have established a system 
of collecting water samples at specified time intervals and at specific locations ; 
a means of sample delivery to a laboratory for type identification and algae 
count and a system of notification to interested agencies when certain types are 
present and the count reaches a critical stage. 

In spite of our efforts to work out some possible method of coordiated control, 
each of us has had to use the most expedient method known to control our own 
individual problem when critical conditions existed. 

In our own case we have the greatest difficulty in conerete lined canals. In 
July 1952, for example, on a canal of 1,500 cubic feet per second normal capacity, 
a combination of water temperature and lack of sunlight produced a rapid 
bloom which reduced the carrying capacity of the canal by more than 40 percent 
in less than 4 days. 

By trial and error we have attempted to arrive at the most satisfactory means 
of inducing copper sulfate in sufficient concentration to produce an algae and 
moss kill but of low enough concentration to be nontoxic to fish and harmless 
to growing crops. With the use of copper sulfate, in solution, induced over a 
measured time period, we obtain reasonable results. However, we find that we 
must treat at intervals of 10 to 15 days throughout the summer season. 

The cost of operation and maintenance to this district in 1955 amounted 
to 13.7 cents per acre-foot for some 240,000 acre-feet of water delivered. Of that 
cost, over 3 percent represents the 1955 cost of moss and algae control. For 
reasons unknown to us, our treatments were more effective, and hence less 
costly, in 1955 than had been the case in previous years. 

We, like most everyone else with the same problems, are fumbling for more 
effective and more economical means of control. 

Seemingly, much additional research is needed before any of us have a 
reasonable answer. 

Sincerely yours, 


NORTHERN COLORADO WATER CONSERVANCY DISTRICT, 
J. R. BaRKLteEy, Engineer and Assistant Manager. 


Nortu Sipe CANAL Co., LTp., 
Jerome, Idaho, February 10, 1956. 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 
Office of the Secretary-Manager, Washington 4, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. Welch, Secretary-Manager.) 

Dear Str: As one of the older and larger irrigation companies in Idaho we 
are vitally interested in the action taken by the water user’s committee of 
the National Reclamation Association in Denver last May with respect to the 
inauguration of a research program under the Department of Agriculture for 
the purpose of finding, if possible, a means of eradicating the growth of moss and 
aquatic weeds in our canals. 

Our project embraces 162,000 acres extending along the north side of Snake 
River from Milner Dam to King Hill, over 80 miles in length and 10 to 15 miles 
in width. The system includes over 1,200 miles of canals and laterals, a large 
number of which require demossing from the middle of May to the latter part 
of August. 

The conventional method of removing this algae growth still is for the most 
part by means of heavy chains dragged through the canals by tractors and 
“eats,” with a followup crew to remove the material with forks. 

This operation on our project requires, on the average, the continual use of 8 
“eats” and tractors, 3 trucks, and 25 men, at roughly $400 a day or over $30,000 
for the 3-month period. This is 10 percent of our gross annual operating cost. 
Such a percentage exceeds the profit of most business concerns. 
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While there has been some commendable progress in chemical control of water 
weeds, the products developed must be added in direct proportion to the quantity 
of water flowing in the canal, making prohibitive the economic use Of these 
chemicals in the larger canads. 

The cost of actual moss removal is only one item affecting the operation of 
a cunal system. In the critical months of July and August, water weeds reduce 
the flow of water as much as 50 percent and more in some canals. This results 
in «a shortage to the farmer until the moss is removed or in the necessity to 
increase the flow at the head which may not be possible from the standpoint 
of capacity of water allotment. 

The farmer’s return is directly affected by the application of the duty of water 
in an irrigated area, Aquatic weed growth is our worst enemy in this area in 
depleting the water supply, ranking ahead of evaporation, seepage, and tran- 
spiration in most canals. 

Whatever may be done to reduce or eliminate the growth of moss in canals 
and ditches will be of tremendous value to irrigation companies and to the 
farmer who pays the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Norti Sipe CANAL Co., Lrp., 


CARROLL F. WILCOMRB, Manager. 


List OF IRRIGATION DISTRICTS AND CANAL COMPANIES WHICH HAVE RESPONDED 
Wirth LetTTERS INDICATING DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED WITH Moss IN [IRRIGA- 
TION DITCHES, AND URGING A RESEARCH Stupy BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LooKING Towarp MEANS OF ErapiIcaTING Moss. (THESE LETTERS ARE ON FILE 
WITH THE HOUSE AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ) 


Arizona: 
St. Johns Irrigation District, Tolleson 
Wellton-Mohawk Irrigation and Drainage District, Wellton 
Roosevelt Irrigation District, Buckeye 
Caseade Irrigation District, Mesa 
Salt River Project, Phoenix 
California: 
Turlock Irrigation District, Turlock 
Modesto Irrigation District, Modesto 
Contra Costa Water District, Pittsburg 
Loam Ridge Mutual Water Co., Orland 
Tisdale Irrigation and Drainage District, Yuba City 
Banta-Carbona Irrigation District, Tracy 
Coreoran Irrigation District, Corcoran 
Kl Dorado Irrigation District, Placerville 
Shafter-Wasco Irrigation District, Wasco 
Southern San Joaquin Municipal Utility District, Delano 
Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation District, Oroville 
West Stanislaus Irrigation District, Westley 
Madera Irrigation District, Madera 
Alpaugh Irrigation District, Alpaugh 
Colorado: 
Grand Valley Water Users’ Association, Orchard Mesa Irrigation District, 
Grand Junction 
Northern Colorado Water Conservancy District, Loveland 
The Uncompahgre Valley Water Users Association, Montrose 
Mesa County Irrigation District, Palisade 
Idaho: 
Black Canyon Irrigation District, Notus 
Post Falls Irrigation District, Post Falls 
Centerville Canal Co., Idaho Falls 
Milner Low-Life Irrigation District, Murtaugh 
Boise Project Board of Control, Boise Canyon Hill Ditch Co., Middleton 
Middleton Mill Ditch Co., Middleton 
Lewiston Orchards Irrigation District, Lewiston 
Enterprise Irrigation District, St. Anthony 
Farmers Friend Canal Co., St. Anthony 
Fall River Irrigation Co., St. Anthony 
The Island Highline Ditch Co., Parma, Idaho 
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Idaho—Continued 
Pioneer Irrigation District, Caldwell 
Snake River Irrigation District, Grand View 
Rockford Canal Co., Pingree 
Little Weiser Irrigation District, Council 
Butte and Market Lake Canal Co., Roberts 
Falls Irrigation District, American Falls 
Tre Idaho Irrigation District, Idaho Falls 
Sylvanus Haworth, Star 
New. Sweden Irrigation District, Idaho Falls 
Snake River Valley Irrigation District, Shelley 
Farmers Friend Irrigation Co., Idaho Falls 
McCammon Ditch Co., Portneuf Irrigation Co., Portneuf River District, 
McCammon 
Riverside Ditch Co., Blackfoot 
Nampa & Meridian Irrigation District, Nampa 
Gem Irrigation District, Homedale 
Burley Irrigation District 
Aberdeen-Springfield Canal Co., Aberdeen 
Wilder Irrigation District, Caldwell 
Consumers Water Corp., Boise 
Twin Falls Canal Co., Twin Falls 
Last Chance Ditch Co., Emmett 
Canyon County Water Co., Caldwell 
Letha Irrigation Co., Emmett 
Noble Ditch Co., Fruitland 
Island, Ward Canal Co., Rexburg 
Squirrel Creek Irrigation Canal Co., Ashton 
North Side Canal Co., ltd., Jerome 
Corbett Slough Ditch Co., Blackfoot 
Middleton Irrigation Association, Inc., Eagle 
New Dry Creek Ditch Co., Ltd., Eagle 
Minidoka Irrigation District, Rupert 
Bruneau-Buckaroo Cooperative Ditch Co., Bruneau 
Riverside Irrigation District, Ltd., Parma 
Woodville Canal Co., Shelley 
Montana: 
Big Falt Irrigation District, Stevensville 
Huntley Project Irrigation District, Ballantine 
Greenfields Irrigation District, Fairfield 
Fort Shaw Irrigation District, Fort Shaw 
Nebraska : 
North Loup River Public Power & Irrigation District, Ord 
*athfinder Irrigation District, Mitchell 
Mirage Flats Irrigation District, Hay Springs 
New Mexico: 
Guemado Ditch, Chacon 
J. M. Sanehez & Son, Mora 
Fl Valley De Son Antoneo, Cleveland 
The Asequia de la Aquila Committee, Ledoux 
Santo Tomas Irrigation System, Guadolupita 
Asiquiadel Canoneito y Encinal, Cleveland 
La Acequia del Canoncito de La Cueua, Sapello 
Canoncito Ditch, Mora 
Acequia Groude de Holman, Holman 
North Dakota: Buford-Trenton Irrigation District, Trenton 
Oregon: 
North Board of Control, Nyssa 
Tumalo irrigation project, Bend 
Shasta View Irrigation District Malin 
Klamath Irrigation District Klamath Falls 
Owyhee Ditch Co., Ontario 
Hermiston Irrigation District, Hermiston 
Vale Oregon Irrigation District, Vale 
Stanfield Irrigation District, Stanfield 
North Unit Irrigation District, Madras 
Ochoco Irrigation District, Prineville 
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South Dakota: South Dakota Reclamation Association and Rapid Valley Water 
Conservancy District, Rapid City 
Texas: Texas Water Conservation Association, Austin 
Utah: 
Weber River Water Users Association, Ogden 
J.C. Gibbs, Portage 
Honerhoe Irrigation Co., Spring City 
West Cache Irrigation, Trenton 
Washington : 
Kittitas Reclamation District, Ellensburg 
Kennewick Irrigation District, Kennewick 
Sunnyside Irrigation District, Benton City 
Sunnyside Valley Irrigation District, Sunnyside 
Naches-Selah Irrigation District, Selah 
Okanogan Irrigation District, Okanogan 
McGregor & Halstead and Prosser Irrigation District, Prosser 
Granger Irrigation District, Granger 
Washington Irrigation District, Ellensburg 
Roza Irrigation District, Zillah 
Wyoming: Wyoming Natural Resource Board, Cheyenne 

Mr. Corrs. As a water user myself and representing water users of 
the West, my interest today is in supporting a request for money for 
research in aquatic weeds. Aquatic weeds have been a problem 
through the years in irrigation districts, not only in irrigation districts 
but in most water means of conveyance, and it was brought to the 
attention of our water committee that something should be done about 
it at the national level. 

It has been worked on a good many years. Consequently last month 
when I was in Washington I talked to Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service. I went there to ask Dr. Shaw 
that a sufficient amount of money be put in the budget, next year’s 
budget, so that a research program could be carried on. 

Because of the interest of the people and other groups, Dr. Shaw 
told me that $100,000 had been included in this year’s fiscal budget for 
1957. Consequently, I informed the water users of the West that this 
was the case, and since that time I have received 115 letters in support 
of a program for aquatic weed research. 

In our statement it says 111. We have received four since then, 
which have been included in the letters. 

We have these letters here. We will not ask that they be part of 
this statement, as they are too bulky, but we will leave them with the 
committee and you gentlemen can have them at your leisure. We 
would like to get them back when you get through with them so we can 
show them to the Senate committee. I hope you will take time to read 
these letters, as some of them are very revealing. Some of them were 
written by Mexicans who do not write good English. When those 
people sit down and write a letter, you must realize the seriousness of 
the situation. 

There are three of these letters that are not too long, consequently 
| have attached them to my statement and I hope they will be ac- 
cepted as part of the record. 

Mr. Marsuatu. They will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Cores. There is a list on the back of all of the districts that we 
have received letters from. I want you to understand that due to our 
mailing list, we have only contacted irrigation districts. There are 
other water users, canal companies, individual water users, who are 
just as interested in this sida as we are. It is not only something 
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that is peculiar to the western half of the country. There is just 
as much interest in the East as there is in the West, only those people 
aren’t organized. I know that in Arkansas, Florida, and Alabama, 
and places where they do. not irrigate, but have drainage, they have 
a great problem with aquatic weeds. 

Mr. Marsi\Lu. We had a group before us yesterday from Arkansas 
who were urging consideration that something be done with the star- 
grass problem they have. 

Mr. Corrs. Their star-grass problem is a little different from ours. 
Our aquatic weeds are a waster of water. I would like to tell vou a 
little something about it. We call it moss, it grows at the bottom of 
our ditches. It will grow where the ditches do not have too much fall. 
It grows very rapidly. In one of these letters, I believe from New 
Mexico, it says that their water level will raise as much as 12 inches 
a day. Ours will raise from 2 to 4 inches a day. Moss grows until it 
blocks the water, and causes seepage, through the banks. I have one 
ditch, in particular, that I am thinking of on my project. When that 
ditch is clean, it will carry 25 second-feet of water. When moss grows 
it will not carry 2 second-feet of water, and the water stands at the 
same level at the inlet end of the ditch. 

Mr. Cotes. There have been various ways of getting rid of moss. In 
the early days people have waded in the ditch and cut it with a scythe. 
T have done this myself. It is then thrown out with pitchforks. That 
is very expensive. In this day and age you don’t find men that will 
do that. If it is done, I have to do it myself, the working men don’t 
do those things. 

Another means is chaining. Horses or tractors are placed on each 
side of the ditch, and the moss is cut off. A more recent method is 
aromatic solvents. This is fairly good but it isn’t the answer because 
in some areas they have crops, which they are afraid of killing with 
this solvent. 

Mr. Horan. Didn’t you use blue vitriol ? 

Mr. Cores. We have used bluestone. It is fairly expensive. None 
of them will work. My experience has been this: I put in the aromatic 
solvent. I think I do everything the same, I do it according to what 
the experts tell me, and it doesn’t work. I put in bluestone and maybe 
it will partially work and maybe it don’t. So we don’t have a sure 
method of controlling it. I think it should be eradicated, and not 
merely controlled. In the Salt River Valley alone, in Mr. McMullen’s 
(the manager’s) letter, they figure the value of the water loss as a 
result of these weeds is about $38,200. Then he goes on in his state- 
ment and tells you how much it costs to take out the moss. 

It is better than $100,000. 

Another thing that moss does, when it grows in the ditch is to 
increase the rate of cleaning. I have ditches where there is no moss 
which is caused by the flow of the water, I clean those ditches once in 10 
years with a little repair work in between. But in most of those ditches 
with moss I have to clean once every 3 years. It depends on the sedi- 
ment that the water carries. If it carries a lot of sediment, you get 
sandbars in there, and erosion which increases the cost of operation. 

I think that the amount of money they have asked for is reasonable. 
Water is dear in the West and we are spending more and more money 
trying to develop new sources of water, and here we are losing the 
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water which can be reclaimed for a very reasonable amount of money. 

You are not able to get water to the farms. The capacity of these 
channels are reduced. In your construction you overconstruct in order 
to take care of more, and it is very costly. Another thing, you are 
not able to deliver the water to the farmers, if you can’t get the water 
delivered to the farmers, they will lose money in the form of poor 
crops, 

So I would like to urge that this committee consider this problem 
because it is a very serious problem, one that has never been solved. 
[ know every place I go, they seem to have the problem, and I know 
they have it in other sections of the country. 

If you have any questions on that, I would be glad to try and answer 
them. 

I think mass research is a national problem, and we should take the 
money from the National Government to solve the problem. There 
is no way of going out—and collect the money from all water users 
to do the job. It would cost more to collect the money than the 
$100,000 in the budget. There are too many people interested in the 
States in the West. You might say: Why don’t private chemical 
companies take it up? They have spent millions and millions on 
research. But due to the nature of the water weeds, which are confined 
to waterways and are small, they are not going to be remunerated for 
very much of the money spent here in research. So it just won’t be 
done unless it is done by some branch of the Government. 

There just isn’t enough acquatic weed chemicals sold. And yet if 
the problem is solved it will save a good many second-feet of water 
which would amount to a lot of money. 

I would like to mention a word about snow surveys. You gentle- 
men in the committee are familiar with that program, Iam sure. And 
| want to express my appreciation for what this committee has done 
in allowing a sufficient program to carry on that program. I myself 
assist in taking these snow surveys. I go back in the mountains and 
do it. If I am not there to do it, my men do it, they will be doing it 
the end of this month while I am gone. This is one of the most im- 
portant things, that has ever happened. As you go along and develop 
the records, you know more or less what is going to happen. It is so 
important that the farmers in the West nowadays, especially if water 
is going to be a little short, wait until they get those snow surveys to 
decide what they are going to plant. Then if we have too much water, 
as we have now, we start dumping water, which we have already 
started to do in order to control the community from floods. I know 
in our particular case by doing this we have saved our own com- 
munity from several devasting floods by having enough capacity in 
our reservoirs so that the water from the mountains can come in and 
we let it out at an orderly rate so that it won’t flood the community 
below there. 

One thing, in talking to the snow survey men, they say they have 
plenty of money to operate on. The only thing is that there’s requests 
from smaller water sheds. The larger ones are pretty well taken care 
of. But from small watersheds for this same service—I don’t know 
that, I don’t think they have asked you for any more money this year. 

ut Tam in hope they can work out a plan where they can have enouch 
money so that this same service can be given to some of the watersheds. 
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I don’t think there is a better thing we could spend our money on 
than in forecasting what is going to happen. Whether it is going to 
be a drought, a flood, or approximately how much -water is'going to 
come. I couldn’t find this request for funds in the bill. I don’t think 
they have asked, but it may be that in the future they will come in 
and ask for more money to broaden that program a little. 

I hope they will, and if they have asked for it, I hope that you will 
give it your consideration. 

Are there any questions on that? I would be glad to answer them 
if there are because I have had firsthand experience in both taking 
the snow surveys and putting them into application. Our part of it 
doesn’t cost the Federal Government a dime. 

Mr. Horan. That is done in conjunction with the Weather Bureau, 
too, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cotes. The Weather Bureau works along with it, but our pro- 
gram is under the Soil Conservation Service. “The Weather Bureau 
takes the rainfall and the two of them are now coordinating their 
efforts. 

Mr. Horan. Our headquarters is at Portland ? 

Mr. Cours. Yes; that is right; and a very good program. 

One other thing that I am a little concerned about, that comes under 
the Farm Loan Administration, I think we have done a good job but 
I am still concerned about some of these veterans on the land in the 
Columbia Basin in Washington, the Gila project in Arizona, Mina- 
doka in Idaho. There they have, under that program, let these vet- 
erans draw for these lands. We think we are doing them a service 
but there is a doubt in my mind that we are doing them a service, 
due to the amount of financing they are getting. A good many of 
those young veterans are in trouble. 

In going into this problem, I am told the maximum they get is 
$20,000. That is figured on some kind of a formula they have. It 
says the long-time loans are limited to 90 percent of the appraised 

ralue of the long-time earned value of the land. Then mnder this 
program it is hard for a man to get more than $25,000. Now when 
i man goes out there on one of those ranches, he draws for it, he 
has a little money and there are certain rules that he must have 
some money of his own, but he has to go in there, build a house, 
has to clear the land, make the irrigation ‘ditches and fences and buy 
machinery and do the whole thing, and in this day and age, with 
the depreciated value of the dollar, $20, 000 isn’t very much for those 
bovs to work with. 

Then the worst part of it is that immediately after they have 
borrowed this money they have to start to repay on it. It doesn’t 
give them a chance to get down to business. I have gone over that 
urea and have seen it, and the thing that is of interest to me is that 
they are raising row crops, cash value crops, which had never been 
on that land before. They are mining their soil, to start with, they 
are not building up the soil to make a good farm unit, and something 
should be done. 

I am not suggesting to this committee what to do. I think it would 
be well for this committee or some committee of the Congress to 
survey that situation because : don’t think we are doing right by 
those young men out there. I don’t think they have got a chance. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Andersen, and quite a number of members, in- 
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cluding myself, have introduced legislation to increase the availability 
and liberalize the farmers home loans. I think that will have to 
be done. 

Mr. Cours. I think that is right. Im summarizing that, I have 
certain recommendations here. "They may go along. hand-in-hand 
with this bill that you have. (1) Increasing the amount of money 
that can be loaned to any one farmer; (2) FHA is limited to the 
amount they can loan in any one county, and with entire counties 
being put under water, this means some individuals are not able to 
vet proper financing—your FHA is the only place; (8) present FHA 
regulations force the farmer to spend too great a share of the farm 
ownership loan on the family residence. “A good house is nice to 
live in, but doesn’t contribute too much to the ability of the farmer 
to repay his loan. 

I think that is a bad—that is a fault of the FHA law, that they 
make them spend that money on a house when, in talking ‘to some of 
those boys, they don’t want to. 

Mr. Marsua.u. I am positive that is a purely administrative mat- 
ter. There is nothing in the law that I know of that spells out what 
kind of a house a man can have. 

Mr. Cortes. Then that should be changed, because they make them 
go out there and put up an expensive house. 

Mr. Horan. That is not in the law. 

Mr. AnprErsEN. That is correct. 

Mr. Cotes. Administratively it should be changed, because as long 
as those fellows borrow on the money create a home, they will get the 
nice house after they get going. 1 can’t see setting them up in a 
$10,000—and then let the means by which they make their living go 
topot. That doesn’t make sense. <A period of grace should be allowed 
before the farmer repays anything except interest on the real-estate 
value. This would allow the veteran to get started. As it is at the 
present time, one bad year will ruin him. You send him out there, and 
then if he does not have to start in and repay the loan, you would have 
« better farmer, better economically, everything would work better. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Horan has mentioned two bills which have been 
introduced having to do with Farmers Loan Administration. One 
has to do with the length of time in which production and subsistence 
loans are payable. We have extended under that bill the period from 
7 to 10 years without them becoming delinquent as such. 

Mr. Corss. I see. 

Mr. Anpversen. The second bill is more of a general amendment to 
the act. It provides that in case of a young veteran, for example— 
we had many in mind partic ularly—getting into difficulties with his 
setup, we could envision a lot of that happening just as you have stated, 
we provided that the Farmers Home Administration can go in there 
and refinance his indebtedness; that is, get together not only the debts 
due the Government, but also the debts perhaps due locally and get 
them together into 1 loan and over a period of 40 years more or less 
start the man going anew, on the theory that it is best to see to it that 
we have a success in that man rather than to let him get into such 
shape that it is impossible for him to pull out. 

Mr. Cores. I think that is a good idea. 
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Mr. AnpersEN. So I do think those two particular bills will do a 
lot of good. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had quite a reception in my section of 
Minnesota to those two. particular proposals. But I can also see from 
what this gentleman has told the subcommittee that perhaps there are 
other features that are also desirable of changing in the law. Of 
course, you back there in such areas as you describe need more money 
in the form of a total loan from the Farmers’ Home Administration 
than we do in an area such as in Minnesota. I am, however, receptive 
to any suggestions that people like Mr. Horan might want to give to 
the Congress relative to such. 

Mr. Horan. I think, before you go back to Oregon, you and Mr. 
Welsh ought to drop in and have a chat with Mr. Ken Scott and Mr. 
McLeish down at the Department. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That would be a good idea. 

Mr. Horan. Because I know that they are working on that. The 
Department is aware of this, but I think it would be a public service 
for you to drop in because you can tell them firsthand. I think you 
should do that. 

Mr. Cotes. Of course, I don’t live in that area or close to it. I am 
interested in this whole matter as a result of my work with reclama- 
tion. It isn’t anything to me. But I don’t like to see those young vet- 
erans fold up, it makes for a very bitter feeling. 

Mr. AnversEN. None of us like to see that happen. It is poor busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Horan. It is especially applicable to our reclamation areas, but 
this liberalization need is national. 

Mr. Anversen. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. I believe there was some research that is not provided 
for. 

Mr. Corres. There isn’t anything provided. That is one reason I 
didn’t talk on it. 

Mr. Horan. I do know Mr. Hill, who represents the area in Colo- 
rado where the research has been made, is a little bit disturbed about 
it, and will come before the committee later to testify for its renewal. 

Mr. Horan. I do think this type of research, as far as reclamation 
is concerned, should be carried on. 

Mr. Cores. It is quite important. That is the reason I have their 
statement in here. Colorado A. & M. Research Foundation, civil engi- 
neering department, Colorado Agriculture and Mechanical College, 
they have been working on this program. They have done it for a good 
many years. Now that has been jointly with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. They have put some funds into that. The Central Nebraska 
Public Power and Irrigation Districts. So it has been a cooperative 
venture. I understand that part of those funds have been withdrawn. 
I don’t know just which ones, but it might be the Bureau, because the 
Bureau has been squeezed some. That 1 wouldn’t say for sure. 

Mr. Dirmeyer has been leading that experiment. What they do, 
they wash this fine sediment into the ditch and seal the ditch off. 
They have been carrying on quite an experiment. ‘There, again, there 
is quite a bit of water loss in transportation. Some of these canals in 
the Columbia Basin in our area run from 15 to 20, some of them 150) 
miles. If there are seepage areas in there, why, that water is lost. 
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Our seepage on my project is 20 percent. If we could save that 20 
percent it would figure out to be worth, on our present price of water, 
about $7,000 or $8,000 every year. And in order to save that, in 
southern California and places like that, where they run their canals 
through sand, they have lined it with concrete, which is very, very 
expensive. Some people have tried to use pipe. Of course, we 
know pipe costs, depending on the size of pipe, anywhere from ten 
to one hundred thousand dollars a mile. So that is out of the ques- 
tion. But here they have been able to do it from a cost of from 2 to 
around 20 cents per square yard of wooded area, and that is about as 
cheap as you could do it. He says that it will take approximately 
$75,000 to carry this project on. If there is any way that they can 
come in here for the money—of course, I think it is for them to make 
the first move—I hope you will give them a great deal of considera- 
tion, because it is a means of saving water and, of course, water is 
precious out in the West. 

We don’t have too much of it and if we can save what we have 
developed, that is going to help a lot. 

Mr. Marsuatyi. Thank you for appearing before our committee, 
Mr. Coles, and Mr. Welsh. 

Mr. Wetsu. I would like to add this one word, that I was tre- 
mendously surprised with the response that we have received from 
the irrigation people all over the West when we sent out the letter 
asking them of their interest in getting some research work done to try 
to find a means of eradicating the moss from these ditches. 

We got a bigger response from that, in a few weeks, than anything 
else we have undertaken. I think every State but two in the West 
have responded. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Cores. Thank you for your time. 
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MRS. HERMANN G. PLACE, MILLBROOK, CONN. 

DR. RICHARD P. WHITE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

FREDERIC P. LEE, CHAIRMAN, BETHESDA, MD. 


We will be very glad at this time to hear from Mr. F. P. Lee, who 
is interested in the National Arboretum Advisory Council. We would 
like for you to introduce the other people who have some comments. 

Mr. Lex. I will try to be brief about this. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Frederic P. Lee, resident 
of Bethesda, Md., and chairman of the National Arboretum Advisory 
Council. 

_ The Council was created by the same act that established the Na- 
tional Arboretum. The members serve without compensation and are 
instructed by the act to advise the Secretary with regard to the opera- 
tions of the National Arboretum. 
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There are 15 members on the council and if you need them for the 
record I have a list. There are present Mrs. Garrett, one of the mem- 
bers, Mrs. Place, at my immediate left, Mr. Butler and Dr. White. 

Gentlemen, in 1946 the Budget Bureau told the Department of Agri- 
culture, using lay terms, that ‘they should either get up a program for 
the National Arboretum and do something about it or abandon the 
project. 

Pursuant to that the Department prepared a project with the advice 
of the advisory council. That was approved by the Department, the 
Budget Bureau and by this committee. 

And I think if I might take just one moment to read about two 
sentences. 

You gentlemen in 1949 said : 


The 1949 increase just mentioned— 
this is from the report of the Committee on Appropriations— 


of $327,000 represents the beginning of a 5-year development program for build- 
ings, roads, utilities and so forth amounting to a grand total of $2,325,400, in- 
cluding of course the $350,000 appropriated last year for the acquisition of addi- 
tional land. 

When fully developed it is contemplated arboretum will represent an institu- 
tion comparable in character with Kew Gardens in England, 

That program, as indicated by the statement there, went so far as 
your buying the odds and ends of outlying lands, such as filling stations, 
an old pottery plant and other matters to round out the boundaries, 
and the $327,000, $150,000 of which was for plans and specifications 
and the rest of which was for utilities. 

The plans and specifications were prepared, they were approved 
by the Department, by the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, and by the Fine Arts Commission. 

Right at that point the program ceased and nothing has been done 
about it since until last yea 

Now last year you gentlemen, despite the Department estimates, 
the House and Senate added to the appropriation $150,000 which you 
“armarked as the first half of a program for completion of the roads 
at the arboretum. 

We took it—we were of course grateful for that display of interest 
in the arboretum—we took it that that was an indication Congress 
did not desire to abandon the project but desired to go ahead and com- 
plete the physical development program. We told the Senate com- 
mittee quite frankly that we thought the time had come after all 
these years since 1928 that Congress either ought to liquidate its 
investment in it, wipe it out, or else ought to go ahead with the 
program. 

In making that appropriation in excess of estimates we thought it 
was indication of desire on your part to continue and complete that 
program. 

However, this year the estimates are the same as last year, that is, 
$150,000 again for physical development of which $85,000 is for 
further work on the roads and $65,000 for an equipment building for 

machinery. 

There has been no indication on the Department’s part so far as 
these estimates are concerned, that it was taking the hint from you 
gentlemen as to going ahead and completing the program expedi- 

tiously. 
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Our view, very shortly, is that we see no sound reason for delaying 
the completion of that program further. 

We think that it ought to be begun this July 1. 

There are a number of items that are necessary for completion of 
that work, but the main item—let me state it this way: There are two 
objectives that need to be achieved. i 

One is to make adequate provision so that the scientific work of the 
National Arboretum can go forward. The second is to open the 
arboretum to the public. 

The public’s money in there, it is entitled to have a chance at least 
to look, if nothing more, at what it is invested in. 

With that in mind it seems to us that the initial thing that should 
be done, is the construction of the laboratory and administration 
building, so that you can put the scientists to work. 

That is the largest item far and away in the program, $1,200,000. 

And the plans and specifications in which you invested $150,000 
were at least wasted to the extent that apparently the General Services 
Administration thinks it will cost somewhere up toward $40,000 to re 
vise them and bring them down to date. 

So that is $2,240,000. 

The other thing we think should be done, looking toward opening 
the arboretum to the public as promptly as possible, is to complete 
that road program. 

Now, there 1s $85,000 added for this year. 

We need $65,000 more for the roads. Then you have got the prob 
lem of bridges and parking spaces. One bridge will be built out of 
the present money but there are two more bridges that have to be 
built. 

One of them washed out, was not much of a bridge to start with, 
washed out in one of those heavy storms last July, and another one is 
in much the same shape, largely due to the great amount of water flow- 
ing fron: the industrial development in the northeast as it progresses 
and the improvement of New York Avenue, down through Hickey 
Creek into the arboretum. f 

That would leave in the second and the third group of expenditures 
about—for the subsequent year—$370,000 for relatively minor mat- 
ters that are necessary to open it to the public; the rest rooms, guard 
house, entrance gates, drinking fountains, utilities to accompany them, 
footpaths, and some fencing. 

And in the following year you would need to build some green- 
houses and furnish some equipment, about $310,000. I don’t mean 
by that conservatories, beautiful fancy display places, I mean green- 
houses to work in. 

That would be the job; it totais $2,075,000, roughly, for what should 
be done. 

Now I said I thought the project ought to start July 1 next. There 
are some reasons for that. 

In the first place the arboretum is not open to the public now, except 
that on about 4 weekends when the azaleas are in bloom, they do open 
it to the public. 

But we don’t have the roads to handle the public really, you have 
to run'the cars in one gate and out another as fast as you can on single 
line roads and we have to have guards and what happens? 
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Well, the Director and the Assistant Director and the geneticist 
an dthe Superintendent and one or two others come out and serve as 
traffic guards. 

As far as I know it. is the only traffic police squad in the countr 
where apparently you have to have a Ph. D. degree or at least a B. 3 
degree in order to get on it. But they give their weekends to that. 

The next thing is that we are wasting money by not doing the job. 
You appropriated $150,000 for roads last year. To put in those roads 
it is necessary to remove one of the frame buildings. Except for a 
small gatehouse and a small equipment house the only buildings are 
some old frame structures that were built by CCC camps back in the 

early thirties. 

You have a pretty good idea, you have seen what kind of structures 
CCC buildings were. Thus 25 or 30 years later you can imagine their 
condition. A couple of years ago one of them blew down in a hurri- 
cane. Subsequent to that one of them fell down without any natural 
phenomena, except maybe rot or termites or something like that. 

But a third one was right in the way of the road and it was the 
shack that the Director was using for his office. So we take some 
money, he still has to have a place to get in out of the rain—and we 
move that building over about 200 or 300 yards and set it up again. 

Well that is to my mind a waste of money, except for the fact that 
the staff has to have something to shelter them while carrying on with- 
out any adequate structures. 

A third reason why I think the work should be done now—there 
are a great many organizations in this country that have made con- 
tributions to the Arboretum for plants and material and there are 
others that want to do so. 

It is mighty hard to ask for such contributions unless the Arboretum 

can operate on a basis that is adequate to care for the plants and to 
display them. 

I have a feeling we are taking money under false pretenses in a way 
when we take it from some of these organizations like the Garden 
Club of America, the National Women’s Farm and Garden Club and 
others. 

And a final reason is that without an adequate laboratory and 
administration building and greenhouse structures, you can’t do much 
of a job in scientific work. 

After all that is the basic thing, scientific work in the field of 
ornamental horticulture and related fields. 

Now the Arboretum can increase its collection of plants, it can do 
the planting work, but it does not have much of a chance to do any 
basic research or any applied research that is useful. 

I have just two more comments and then I am through. 

It is hard to say how many people are interested in the field of 
ornamental horticulture and education and research work in that field. 

Estimates given me a year ago were that probably close to one-sixth 
of the people in this country including their families were engaged 
in horticulture as a hobby or as a means of supplementing their 
income. 

And you don’t have to do more than drive around Washington 
suburbs on a Saturday, and you see the gentlemen, and some of the 
ladies, in shorts or otherwise, interested in that sort of thing. 
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" That is their relaxation, that is their interest, and in some instances 

' that is their means of supplementing income. 

The other comment I want to make is this: 

Two years ago I was over in Germany. I was driving from 
the HICOG headquarters into Bonn, a short distance on the main road, 
and I noticed some sort of a horticultural institution alongside, about 

a couple of hundred yards away. 

4 Being curious I drove in to see what it was. It had the name, I don’t 
guarantee my German pronunciation, of the Gartner Lehr Und Ver- 
suchsanstalt. 

As I looked at it the main portion—they had plenty of supplemental 
buildings—but the main buildings were two big buildings with a nice 
sort of a glass covered conservatory connecting them. 

And I was told, I did not try to see the officials, but there were two 
students there and I talked to them, and they said that it was an insti- 
tution of the Government for training gardeners for public and pri- 
vate parks and estates in Germany. 

They had a 1- or 2-year course there. Then as I went into the build- 
ings there was a nice brass sign. 

Well, if I read the German correctly, that sign said “Built in large 
part from monies furnished by the United States Government under 
the Marshall plan.” 

Well, it did seem to me that if our Government could afford to 
contribute what must have been buildings costing maybe around 
million dollars or so, I think those two buildings would have cost at 
least that here, probably more, though I am no expert on construc- 
tion cost. It seems to me if our Government could do that for 
the training of gardeners for estates and parks in Germany, then 
probably should be able to give at least an equivalent amount for 
construction of buildings in our Arboretum here for research in the 
ornamental horticultural field. 

Gentlemen, that is all the statement I have to make. You may have 
some questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

It may be Mrs. Place and Mrs. Garrett and Mr. Butler and Dr. 
White have something they would like to add. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Do any of you have something you would like to 
add 2 3% 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HERMAN G. PLACE 


Mrs. Piace. I just want to say I was in Europe and went to see the 
Royal Botanical Garden at Edinburgh, Scotland, which is supported 
entirely by Crown moneys, and it was a matter ‘of greatest pride to 
them. ‘It was a beautiful place, famous all over the world, and it 
makes me feel very badly that in this country our National Arboretum 
isn’t well known all over the world. And it should be. We have a 
splendid director there now, and we have the whole layout for having 
a top arboretum, and I think after all these years, since 1927, it is 
time that we had it, and I think the women of the country are becom- 
ing rather upset about it, because women are basically very interested 
in horticulture. So many of them come to Washington, they have 
heard of the arboretum through gifts their organizations have made, 
and they come here, and it isn’t opened and I just hope that something 
can happen so that it will function and be a source of pride to us 
nationally. 
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I think that is all I have to say. 

Mrs. Garretr. From a practical point of view, I think we spent 
enourh money already that some good money should be spent to chase 
this, because the arboretum can’t get on unless it has something more 
than is being given to it today. 


STATEMENT OF MR, OVID BUTLER 


Mr. Butter. I would just like to reemphasize what Mr. Lee has 
said about research. That is really the basic purpose of the arboretum, 
and the Government has been playing around for practically 30 years; 
isn’t it. Fred ? 

Mr. Ler. Since 1928. 

Mr. Butter. Trying to get ready to practice some research. And 
it is in pretty fair condition now to set up a comprehensive research 
program, which is widely needed. 

So that the importance of the laboratory end, the building, in which 
scientists can have adequate room to do the work, is the big accom- 
plishment yet to be achieved. And it does seem to us, members of 
the advisory council, which are giving gratis our time, trying to get 
the arboretum on its feet, that the time has come when that next step 
shonld be taken. It is long past due. 

My personal interest is more in trees than in flowers, because 
forestry has been my life’s work. 

And there is much work to be done there in the research end from 
the standpoint of both ornamental trees and commercial trees, par- 
ticularlv in the genetics end of the tree-growing subject. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Dr. White, are you to appear ? 

Dr. Wuire. Yes. 

Mr. Ler. Dr. White is here at the moment as a member of the 
council. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Proceed, Dr. White. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD P. WHITE 


Dr. Wurrr. My interest in the arboretum matter is one, as you 
know, of an association research problem, in regard to all broad 
research activities; that the arboretum we hope some day will be able 
to contribute to our agricultural and horticultural economy. Our 
association initiated the project in the first place back in 1918 culmi- 
nating finally in the act that established the arboretum and then 
unfortunately—I am fortunate enough at the present time to be in 
the dual capacity to be representing the association and also serving 
on this Advisory Council of the Secretary’s. So we have a very 
long-term interest in the arboretum, always have had an interest in it, 
and our interest, as I say, is a long-term one of production of research. 

That would complete my statement with regard to this arboretum, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Are there any questions at this time? 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Lee stated, Mr. Chairman, something to the 
effect that the Department was not too interested in what the com- 
mittee made available last year. 

Now, what was that, Mr. Lee? 
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Mr. Ler. I indicated at least they couldn’t take a hint. It seems 
you had given them a hint when you increased their estimate and 
went ahead with a portion of this program, indicating you were not 
going to abandon it. 

Mr. Anpersen. Hasn’t the Department taken advantage of that? 

Mr. Ler. It hasn’t increased the estimates. It has provided the 

same amount you provided last year. 

Mr. ANDERSE n. You are referring to the fact that it did not take the 
committee’s viewpoint in enlarging the appropriation? In other 
words, they have asked this year for the same amount as they asked 
last year? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. What do you think should be requested for fiscal 
1957? What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Ler. We think that having indicated you want to go ahead, 
vou should go ahead, and the way “to do it, the most essential thing is 
the construction of. labor: atory and administration building. “Of 
course, all the money might not be needed in the first year, ‘but an 
authorization at least would be needed. That is $1,240,000. 

I think also that in order to get the arboretum open to the public 
promptly you should add the rest of the money that is needed to com- 
plete the roads, which is $65,000 plus $90,000 for the bridges and 
parking spaces. 

Then you will be in a position in very quick order to open it to the 
public. 

Mr. ANnpeERSEN. You do not feel that you should first open it to the 
public before making available the money for the research station ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I think they both should go hand in hand. After all, you 

can’t—you are in a difficult position ‘with the public when you don’t 
have a main building that they can go to, when they don’t have a place 
for them to bring their inquiries, when you have a bunch of shacks 
which are used for administration and housing purposes, the effect 
on the public is not good. But that is not im yortant. The main thing 
is that you can’t adequi itely operate the institution without the mini- 
mum physical equipment that is needed to do a job. 
fr. ANpERSEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Lee, this item of $65,000 for motor-vehicle building 
and shop? What will they do with that building? 

Mr. Ler. That, sir, is to be used for this purpose: It is not an.exten- 
sive building, but it is for storage of the remainder of the outdoor 
equipment, machinery. 

Mr. Deane. Where are they storing it now ? 

Mr. Ler. They are storing most of it in some of these open CCC 
sheds. They have two perm: anent buildings, a small gatehouse and a 
small equipment building, which the doors were just put on this past 
year. That handles part of it. They need it for a carpentry and 
equipment repair shop. They need it for toilets and eating facilities 
for the workmen there. They have none now. And they need it for the 
superintendent’s office and for storage of such materials as lumber 
and fertilizer. 

Mr. Deanr. In other words, it is a necessary building. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, I have no question it is a necessary ‘building, and 
from the standpoint of workmen, it is an immediately necessary ‘build- 
ing as well as for housing of equipment adequately, for protection of it. 
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Mr. Deane. Which is the prior need, the roads or this larger build- 
ing that you indicate? 

Mr. Ler. Well, perhaps, because I am influenced by the basic neces- 
sity for getting the research program underway, I think the large 
building is the immediate thing. But also right hand in hand with it, 
as I said, is the question of opening the arboretum to the public and 
you can’t do that until you complete this road program, and that takes 
time. 

The other little things like restrooms and guardhouse and drinking 
fountains and parking space, they can be handled fairly promptly. 
But to have the Public Roads Administration make their plans and 
award their bids and get the construction done takes a little more time. 
So I think those two objectives should go hand in hand. 

Mr. Deane. What about the plans and specifications? Have they 
been prepared ? 

Mr. Ler. You gentlemen invested $150,000 in them in 1949. They 
were approved as I said, by the Fine Arts Commission, by the Depart- 
ment and by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

Mr. Deane. Where are those plans now ? 

Mr. Ler. They are there, and the General Services Administration 
prepared them through its force. But we are told in the light of 
changed conditions that it will take several thousand dollars to revise 
those plans and bring them up to date. Now that several thousand 
dollars is of course in one sense wasted because the plans weren’t used 
earlier. 

Mr. Annersen. If I recall rightly, Mr. Lee, this project was caught 
in the outbreak of the Korean war the following year, and that more 
or less put it aside for a while. 

Mr. Ler. I think the official statement was that it is necessary to 
hold down what was called civilian construction. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. I believe it was under my chair- 
manship that we allowed that $150,000. Was that fiscal 1949? 

Mr. Ler. It was, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Lee, last year the committee did show an inter- 
est in this matter. Did you present this as you are presenting it today 
to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ler. We have. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Why didn’t the Secretary ask for funds? 

Mr. Ler. Well, Mr. Chairman, after all we are not—I don’t know 
what our status is, but we are not Government employees and we are 
not—we don’t participate before the Budget Committee that the De- 
partment has. All we can do is to make recommendations to the Sec- 
retary which are dealt with as they see fit down there. 

Now I don’t think I have any statement that I can call official or 
any knowledge that I could call direct as to just what considerations 
led the Department to proceed this year as it has. 

The Department thought it was doing something when it came up 
to Congress asking for $150,000 for physical development, the same 
amount as that appropriated last year. But is a little in reverse, 
usually the Department is ahead of you folks in asking for estimates 
rather than the other way around. 

Mr. ANnpDeERSEN. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that it is quite a 
sum of money for operation and maintenance requested for fiscal] 1957. 
I see the sum of $222,000, when the plant is far from being completed. 
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We should either go ahead and complete the plant or we ought to 
look into very carefully that considerable item for operation and 
maintenance. That is my viewpoint. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I have been out to the arboretum. Personally I 
wouldn’t find much objection to that particular sum of money for the 
operation, because they are doing planting, and they are proceeding 
according to the plan that has been developed for future expansion. 
It may be that they haven’t done some of the planting that some people 
would like to see done. But nevertheless, they have been making great 
strides. You can see it develop from year to year, and the work that 
they are doing out there isn’t only just in connection with azaleas. 
There are a number of other things. The plan for that camelia garden 
out there isa wonderful thing. I think from that standpoint I wouldn’t 
be too critical with what they have done with their funds, and certainly 
I wouldn’t like to see that part cut in any way. 

But I think we ought to say one thing more in connection with 
this matter. This committee is interested in the arboretum. How- 
ever, when you think in terms of doing some of the things that you 
have requested without a request from the Bureau of the Budget, it 
is pretty difficult for us to go to the extent that you would like 
to see us go. There is nothing that prevents us from doing it, but 
when you ask for something like building a laboratory that you are 
proposing, and I don’t say it isn’t needed, that is something that 
sticks out above what the Bureau of the Budget requests. 

You can imagine how some of the people we represent, our con- 
stituents, feel. It would be a far better thing, from the standpoint 
of the arboretum and the members of this committee, to have those 
things fit in the normal course of having been recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget. 

When your group appeared before the Department officials, did 
vou get any encouragement or receive any projected program which 
would lead you to feel that they were thinking of something more 
progressive than what you have given to us today? 

Mr. Ler. We have the impression that the Department contem- 
plates going ahead with estimates over, say, a 3- or 4-year period on 
this matter. The building may be placed 2 or 3 years off, along to- 
wards the end of that program. I don’t think there is any commit- 
ment that the Department will do that, but they have expressed that 
to us as their general view on the situation. But they did that only 
after you gentlemen last year had taken the bull by the horns and 
appropriated $150,000 for roads. Before that we had never gotten 
any intimations that they were willing again to resume the program. 

Mr. Deane. Who is the gentleman riding herd, if anyone, in the 
Department on this project ? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the project is under the Agriculture Research Ad- 
ministration. Of course Dr. Shaw is the head of that. His assistant 
in more immediate charge is Dr. Moseman, and out in Beltsville, Dr. 
Cullinan is next in rank and the Director of course is Dr. Henry T. 
Skinner. I do want to emphasize one thing said here. I think those 
men at the arboretum are doing a magnificent job, they are as able 
men as any you will find in this country. 

With the limited funds they have, they are building up a collection 
of plants that is remarkable even at this time. And I think, Mr. 
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Andersen, you would find that the money they have had has been 
well spent on the plantings, on minor construction work, and on minor 
research projects that were in their capacity in the absence. of any 
real laboratory. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am glad to hear that, Mr. Lee. I am disappointed, 
however, that the Department hasn’t seen fit to come up with a more 
constructive program toward doing what the original intent of the 
act called for, and that is to develop quite a research institution out 
here along this particular line. And what would you suggest as to 
the number of years of a program that this should entail? Would 
you think under a 5-year program we should have this building and 
everything added to the plant? Is that about your way of thinking? 

Mr. Ler. Congressman, I think 

Mr. Anversen. Suppose, for example, we suggested in the report 
asking the Department to give serious consideration to having this 
physical plant completed in 5 years’ time, and make plans and speci- 
fications and as for appropriations along that line, what would you 
think of a program of that nature? 

Mr. Ler. I think it would be excellent, but T think you can do it 
im 3 years. Actually there is only one big element to the program 
and that is the main laboratory. 

Mr. Anpersen. Can that be constructed in sections without too much 
added expense ? 

Mr. Ler. Well, the present plans, the amount I suggest or specified, 
1,200,000, is for a building that can be extended for the future. But 
T think that the 1.200.000 is the minimum size building that you can 
start with. And I think it would be a good many years before you 
would need to expand it even though the plans were prepared with 
the possibility that as years went on there might be need for expansion. 
So I don’t think vou can do with much less building than that. Once 
you have that, that is, say, a year’s project, the remaining amounts 
are relatively small and the whole program could just as easily be 
finished in 3 years and with substantially as little effect on the treasury 
as it could be in 5 years. 

Mr. Annersen. Have you people approached the Budget relativ 
to this particular item ? 

Mr. Ler. We have in times past. We haven’t this past year. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Marshall has said it is rather difficult for us 
sitting on this side of the table to take much of this into consideration 
unless we have some indication from the Budget or at least from the 
Denartment that they want the thing done. 

Mr. Ler. Well, of course, the Budget isn’t going to act unless the 
Department acts. Our idea of the difficulty has been with the higher 
echelons of the Department. 

Mr. Anpersen. That gets me down to the question I would like to 
ask: Just what is the Secretary’s viewpoint on this matter? 

Mr. Ler. I do not know. 

I might add on the point that you mentioned earlier, when you 
gentlemen approved the 5-year program as I mentioned to you at the 
start of my statement, that was the program that involved purchase of 
the outside lands, these outlying lands the first year, preparations 
of plans and specifications the second year, and doing the rest of the 
work in the remaining 3 years. 
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Now, what remains is the rest of the work which at that time 
you gentlemen thought could be done in 3 years, and I believe still 
can be. 

Mr. ANpEersEN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tre. We express our appreciation of your kindness and patience 
in hearing us here and are very grateful for the opportunity. 

Mr. Marsuaut. We wish to thank you for appearing before our 
committee. Weare interested in this matter. Thank you. 


WEDNESDAY, Frsruary 29, 1956. 
Marker News SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 

MISS GRACE SHINN, SECRETARY, FORT SMITH LIVESTOCK EX- 
CHANGE, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. Marsuaty. The committee will be in order. We are very 
pleased at this time to hear from our distinguished colleague from the 
State of Arkansas, the Honorable J. W. Trimble, whom we have 
known over the years as a person who has taken a great deal of interest 
in agricultural as well as many other problems. We know how well 
and capably he represents his district. 

Mr. Trimpie. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
appreciate greatly the opportunity which you have given us to appear 
before you today to ask for funds for the Marketing News Service at 
Fort Smith, Ark. We are asking for $7,500 for next fiscal year. 

We have been years in developing our livestock industry in the Fort 
Smith area. Finally we have done just that, and, as Miss Shinn so 
ably dsecribes, we need help to serve our people. 

I shall not take the time to elaborate upon her fine statement, but I 
am sure you gentlemen will be convinced of the need by her fine 
exposition of the industry and the problem. I wish to concur com- 
pletely in what she said. 

Miss Suinn. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement I would like to read for the record. 

The livestock producers of the Fort Smith, Ark., Oklahoma area, 
(uring the period of 18 years from 1938 through 1955, have sold 
3,589,000 head of livestock through the Fort Smith stockyards, 
amounting to $18,682,000, without the benefit of an unbiased livestock 
market news service, which is so necessary to the success of the live- 
stock industry. This amount of money certainly has been advan- 
tageous to western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma. 

The growth of the livestock industry is a part of our mid-South 
progress and is worthy of recognition. These livestock producers 
should have an unbiased Government market news service in their 
own area so that they will know when to market their livestock to a 
better advantage. They market their livestock in their own area, 
not on the larger stockyards from which they read or hear reports 
every day. 
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On November 21, 1955, a Federal-State livestock market news 
service with a United States Department of Agriculture reporter in 
charge was initiated on the Fort Smith stockyards, the only one in 
the State of Arkansas, financed by the following: $5,100, Fort Smith 
Livestock Exchange and the Fort Smith Stockyards Co.; $3,400, 
Arkansas Agriculture Experiment Station; $1,500, Oklahoma State 
Board of Agriculture; $10,000 annually from July 1, 1955, to June 30, 
1956. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, is supervising this program. ; 

The above amount does not include office space, clerical help, sup- 

lies, telephone, utilities, nor travel. These are furnished by the Fort 
grnith Livestock Exchange and the Fort Smith Stockyards Co. 

The need is so great for this market news service that we are willing 
to spend our own money and furnish the services that are not includ 
in the budget in order to get this program started so that there will be 
no further delay. 

Regardless of the drought conditions in western Arkansas and east- 
ern Oklahoma the cattle population has increased during the past 5 
years. The need for an unbiased livestock market news service is be- 
coming greater. 

If Congress would appropriate $7,500 for the year beginning July 1, 
1956, to match $7,500 furnished by Arkansas, Oklahoma, and local 
interests, we believe that $15,000 annually will furnish the livestock 
producers with the type of market news service they are in need of. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have for the record a report which we sent to 
the Governor of the State of Arkansas, the Honorable Orval E. 
Faubus. It is asummary of 3 months’ work as of February 15, and I 
have a letter here from Governor Faubus commending our work in 
this market news because he, as so many others realize. knows of the 
need of this local and area market news reporting. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Would you like to have his letter incorporated in 
the record ? 

Miss Suinn. Yes, I would like to have that inserted in the record. 

Mr. Marsnatt. If there is no objection, it will be inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

STATE OF ARKANSAS, 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Little Rock, February 22, 1956. 
Miss GRAcE SHINN, 


Secretary, Fort Smith Livestock Exchange, 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

DEAR Miss SHINN: I deeply appreciate your kind letter of February 20 enclos- 
ing a summary of the dissemination of the livestock market news service. 

[I enjoyed looking over this and certainly want to commend you and your 
organization for this wonderful service. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


OrvAL E. Favusus, Governor. 
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Fort SMITH LIvVEsTOcK ExcHANGE, 
Fort Smith, Ark., February 20, 1956. 
The Honorable OrvAL E. Fausus, 
Governor of Arkansas, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
DEAR GOVERNOR Fausus: Enclosed is a summary to date of the dissemination 
of our Livestock Market News Service, which you assisted us in obtaining. 
We thought you would be interested in knowing how much progress we have 
made during the 3 months this program has been in operation. 
Thank you very much for your support of this program. 
Very truly yours, 
Fort SMITH LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE, 
GRACE SHINN, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
LIVESTOCK DIVISION, 
Fort Smith, Ark., February 17, 1956. 
To: Oklahoma State Board of Agriculture, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Arkansas 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Fayetteville, Ark.; Agricultural Marketing 

Service, USDA, Washington, D. C.; Fort Smith Livestock Exchange and Fort 

Smith Stockyards Co. 

From: Edwin M. Hulin, reporter in charge. 

On January 11, 1956, a memorandum was issued from this office outlining the 
progress that had been made in obtaining outlets for the dissemination of market 
reports since the opening of the Federal-State market news office at Fort Smith 
on November 21, 1955. Since January 11, 1956, numerous additional outlets have 
been acquired, and as cooperating members I feel that you would be interested in 
being brought up to date on the progress of this office. This report is compre- 
hensive in that it includes the outlets numerated in my memorandum of January 
11 as well as the outlets obtained since that date. 

At the present time outlet for the dissemination of the Livestock Market News 
Report includes five radio stations, as follows: 

1. Radio station KFSA, Fort Smith, Ark. 

2. Radio station KF PW, Fort Smith, Ark. 

3. Radio station KWHN, Fort Smith, Ark. 

4. Radio station KLCO, Poteau, Okla. 

5. Radio station KENA, Mena, Ark. 

The report on Kt'SA is broadcast live by the reporter in charge directly from 
the Exchange Building at the stockyards at 11:40 to 11: 45 a. m., 5 days a week. 
The other 4 stations cut a tape of the report given by phone by the reporter in 
charge and then replayed at a scheduled time for each station between 11: 45 and 
12:30. Stations in Fort Smith carry the report 5 days a week; the other 2 carry 
it the first 3 days of each week. The three Fort Smith stations mentioned above 
is a complete coverage of the radio stations in that city. 

Newspaper coverage for the Market Report includes: 

1. Southwest American, Fort Smith, Ark. (daily, carries daily report 5 days 
u week ; circulation, 17,000). 

2. Southwest-Times Record, Fort Smith, Ark. (Sunday edition, carries weekly 
summary; circulation, 32,500). 

3. Weekly Star Farmer, Kansas City, Mo. (formerly the Weekly Kansas City 
Star) (Midwest’s largest farm weekly newspaper, carries Monday’s report each 
week ; circulation 452,425). 
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4. Twenty-four Arkansas and Oklahoma weekly and county newspapers in the 
following towns: 


Circulation 

ie) enn ee A AO os. oe od ccc amecmbes eereaeed 5, 100 
BD RE TN Bien tcencckicun caspases aeeeteee 2,000 
aS er EI a ES 3,750 
ey a yn ecsinoikeminabiaeinmisinkowasminion etme 1,450 
Cen nn ene ee eas een neta ee 1,200 
ar ne neem eeina oa tee ngiaminin egal 1,900 
OO args atc ogg saree ees oe 2,200 
A ane NN na saris ms rend thcaiee alums esigw es ecisiaeie ea is eee 900 
cela teenies sek eae Oe oe 900 
i a a cavalier tsi ei 2,000 
ae a a as eda nae od aera eine te ein 625 
A ee aie sl ed Soe eee 3,200 
rar aE dad merase ea ae amie 1,600 
I a i lee eee 1,200 
Ae res ineierts aadnim cramer as Oemabieeseiidie 2,000 
(50 RD PO ee ee oo nee enn i concen aeEaNeee 1,000 
aa I a ek kc tesiolaiaenneneae 3,500 
a aac alsa tects intent tagpeinagunehsiebiaphied dims cigs siti adie 5, 700 
Faye ONE, MD) Se ee ee ok SI ee a 3, 200 
ee eee nae ee 1,709 

Circulation of the above newspapers approximates 547,000, as follows: 

De ne I ec een gedwnke eee 452, 425 
ee IE nN i a nee i thereat ae al eames 17, 000 
Caen BLOOONG i... oe ee es. 5 ee ELE 32, 500 
a Oa ine ee ep a ee el al tele 45, 125 
tT AE Bee ee een ee 547, 050 


With the exception of the Weekly Star Farmer, the radius of the market news 
coverage with the present outlets by radio and newspapers ranges from 85 to 
125 miles from Fort Smith. 

Since February 6, following the installation of sending teletype machine, a 
daily report in addition to a weekly summary is carried on the southwest circuit 
of the Government market news teletype system. An effort is still being made 
to get our market report placed on the AP and UP wire service. 

In my contacts with the various county and weekly newspapers, as well as 
patrons of the Fort Smith market, the interest and demand for livestock news 
proved to be very broad. 

A continued effort is planned to get broader and more complete coverage for 
the Fort Smith market report. 

Miss Suinn. Gentlemen, you may wonder why we are operating on a 
$10,000 budget and not $15,000. That is because of the office space, 
clerical help, supplies, telephone utilities, travel, and other incidentals 
which are taken care of by the commission companies and the yard 
companies. 

If it is taking $10,000 now to operate it, then it will take $15,000 
to take care of all of that in the budget. 

There in the yards we were perfectly willing to sacrifice our time 
and our money in the amount of $5,100 a year in order to get this 
market reporting service started without delaying it any further, 
so that is why we have gone ahead and established it, and then 
have come to you for Federal aid. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Your local contributions are firmed up to the point 
where there is no question about them ? 

Miss Surinn. There is no qustion about matching the $7,500. 

Mr. Marsnani. To what extent does Fort Smith participate in 
interstate livestock marketing? 
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Miss Suinn. Fort Smith is on the borderline of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa. We have one-third out of Oklahoma and two-thirds out of 
Arkansas. We receive also from Mississippi and Texas, and then we 
send a large number of stock or feeder cattle to Missouri, [linois, 
Towa, and Ohio. 

Mr. MarsHatt. We thank you, Miss Shinn. 

Did you have something additional you wanted to add, Mr. Trimble ? 

Mr. Trruste. I have nothing further to add to what Miss Shinn 
has already said except to say that this is a very progressive section 
of the Southwest, and our problem for so long has been getting out of 
the row-crop business and into the dairy and cattle and “poultry busi- 
ness. This is one of our pet projects. 

There is a population of about 57 thousand people in the area not 
including Van Buren which lies across the river from Fort Smith. 
The population of the area served by this project, I imagine, is around 
250 thousand people, and it is a rural section. 

Fort Smith does have some industry, but it is a ‘rural section and 
thisisa vital project for that area. 

We are grateful to you men for letting us appear, and we know 
when we see the bill written up, that we will find that it has receieved 
your earnest consideration. We are gladly leaving it in your com- 
petent hands as a committee. 

Now, I request that my colleague, Mr. Edmondson, have permission 
to insert a statement. 

Mr. Marsuaty. That will be satisfactory. 

(Mr. Edmondson’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE EDMONDSON 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join my friend and colleague from Arkansas, Mr. 
Trimble, in enthusiastic support of his statement to this committee. We have 
a great need in our section of the country for this service, and I am sure it 
would be very helpful to the livestock industry. Cattlemen have had rough 
sledding in recent years, and are in real need of any assistance the Government 
can provide the industry. I appreciate the committee’s consideration and urge 
vour favorable action on our request. 

Mr. Trimpcr. I asked permission that Miss Grace Shinn be per- 
mitted to put into the record anything that pertained to this case. 

Mr. Marsuauu. If there is no objection, that will be done. 

Do you have something additional you want to add? 

Miss Suinn. I do have a m: ip showing the area of the Fort Smith 
area market, which is served by our USDA Federal-State Livestock 
Market News Service. It gives the USDA market stations surround- 
ing Fort Smith, and I have here a report on the livestock reports by 
USDA, which gives about six of the markets. With livestock market 
service, who are not as high on the list of livestock receipts as the 
Fort Smith stockyards. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We thank you for appearing before our committee. 

When we take up the bill, Representative Trimble, your words will 
carry a great deal of weight in the consideration given by this com- 
mittee. As you know, you are held in very high regard by this 
committee. 

Mr. Trieste. I could not be over here when my colleague Mr. Mills 
testified for soil conservation. It is too late for me to ask for per- 
56—pt. 5—-10 
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mission to put that in the record following his remarks or as of today? 
Mr. Marsuaut. We will incorporate that in the record. 
Mr. Anpersen. I want to join with you, Mr. Chairman, in that 
statement relative to Mr. Trimble and the high regard which this 
committee holds for him. 


ADMINISTRATION OF Packers AND Srock Yarps Act 


WITNESS 


RADFORD HALL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, THE AMERICAN NA- 
TIONAL CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MarsHaty. We will be very glad at this time to hear from Mr. 
Radford Hall, executive secretary of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

Mr. Hall, we are very pleased to have you before our committee. 

Mr. Hatz. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. 

It seems a little pretentious of me to have a mimeographed state- 
ment for an item like this, but I thought it might be well if you had it. 

The American National Cattlemen's Association is a nonpolitical, 
nonpartisan organization of beef cattle producers and feeders in 
which are affiliated 26 State cattlemen’s associations, about 125 local, 
county and regional associations, and several thousand individual 
cattlemen doing business in more than 30 States. 

This statement is in support of the increased appropriation sug- 
gested in the President’s budget message for the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act. 

The increase suggested for fiscal year 1957 is $106,000 above the 
present appropriation of about $600,000, or a total for 1957 of about 
$700,000. 

This item appears on pages 382 and 383 of the President’s budget 
message to Congress under the heading “Regulatory marketing 
services.” 

The American National Cattlemen’s Association originally spon- 
sored legislation for the establishment of the packers and stockyards 
administration and was to a considerable extent responsible for its 
enactment into law in 1921. 

This regulatory agency renders an important service to the livestock 
industry of the Nation through its supervision of livestock markets 
and marketing agencies. Established for the purpose of preventing 
discriminatory and unfair trade practices and to assure the receipt 
by shippers of the full proceeds of their sales on the public livestock 
markets, it has done a good job within the limits of the available 
funds. 

At the present time there are about 640 stockyards eligible for 

sting, bringing under packers and stockyards supervision, accord- 


ing to established en However, funds have been available ° 


for the posting of only 335 stockyards up to 1955 and we are told that 
during fiscal 1956 only two more stockyards can be posted, or a total 
of only 337 out of the 640 that should be posted. 

The suggested increase in funds will, it is estimated, enable the 
agency to bring under supervision a total of 412 stockyards during 
fiscal 1957. It is of utmost importance that all eligible stockyards 
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should be posted as rapidly as possible, not only for the protection of 
shippers to those stockyards against deceptive, careless or fraudulent 
marketing practices, but also because of the inequities created between 
stockyards where one is posted and a comparatively nearby yard is 
not posted, even though it iseligible. ay 

We therefore urge your favorable action on the full appropriation 
for the packers and stockyards administration suggested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message. 

The opportunity of presenting the views of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association on this issue is sincerely appreciated. 

Mr. Marsuauty. Thank you, Mr. Hall, for your statement. We 
appreciate your coming before this committee. 

Mr. Hai. We hope you give us that because it is really important 
to the industry that as many of those yards as possible be posted. I 
believe this matter has the support of most all of the auction yards. 
There are a few in the South who may object, but most of the auction 
yards are favorable to this. 

Mr. MarsHat. Last year this committee took action with regard 
to that, and we are quite concerned about it. There seemed to be some 
lagging behind in the posting of some yards. 

Mr. Haix. It makes it a bad situation when some are posted and 
some are not. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Bupcer ror DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESS 


E. M. NORTON, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Marsuauu. We wili be pleased to hear now from our old friend, 
KE. M. Norton, secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation. 

Do you have a statement you would like to make at this time? If so, 
you may proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Norron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is 
4 privilege for me to appear before you today to discuss two items in 
the Department of Agriculture budget for the fiscal year 1957. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, of which organization I 

am the secretary, is the largest and oldest agricultural commodity 
organization in the United States. It represents over one-half mil- 
lion dairy farm families and over 800 dairy cooperatives which they 
own and operate. The federation represents solely the viewpoint of 
dairy farmers. ' 
_ Our purpose in appearing before you today is to present for your 
information and consideration the views and desires of the dairy 
farmer members of our federation on specific matters in the 1957 
budget for the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The membership of the National Milk Producers Federation has 
supported the national school lunch program since its beginning. The 
effectiveness of this program is a tribute to the Congress and we com- 
mend this committee and the Congress for refusing in recent years to 
vo along with budget requests calling for reduced appropriations for 
the program. 
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The recognized contribution this program is making toward im- 
proved nutrition for our school children, together with the demands 
being made on the present appropriation, warrant an increase in the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1957. 

In support of this recommended action, we present two facts: 

First, the school-age population in the last 10 years since passage 
of the National School Lunch Act has increased from 27 million to 
over 36 million, and, second, the static Federal appropriation has 
resulted in a per lunch rate of cash assistance of about 4 cents this 
year as against about 9 cents in 1946. 

We, therefore, urge the Congress to provide additional funds for 
the national school lunch program to increase the appropriation to a 
minimum of $100 million. 

The next item in our presentation concerns the funds requested for 
the Farmer Cooperative Service for the fiscal year 1957. 

The ever-increasing complexities in the business of farming are 
being reflected more and more in the demands being made on farmer 
cooperatives for additional services to help farmer members reduce 
costs and increase market returns. 

This situation is no less true in the field of dairy cooperatives than 
among other farmer cooperative groups, and we recognize that the 
research projects of the Farmer Cooperative Service have wide prac- 
tical application among agricultural cooperatives generally. 

Because the benefits of the Service’s projects accrue entirely to farm- 
ers, we believe its activities are as valuable and worthwhile as those of 
any service in the Department of Agriculture and should be accorded 
the same degree of support. 

The work being done by the Farmer Cooperative Service to help 
cooperatives improve their organization, services, and management 
has been long supported by the National Milk Producers Federation. 

The committee may recall that last year the federation emphatically 
urged the restoration of the Farmer Cooperative Service budget to the 
1951 level. We, therefore, are pleased to note that the budget request 
for the Farmer Cooperative Service for the fiscal year 1957 includes 
an increase of $144,600. 

This increase returns the level of appropriation for the basic work 
of the Service to approximately the 1951 figure, although costs for 
personnel and services, of course, are substantially higher than they 
were 6 years ago. This action should do much to enable the Service 
to even more effectively carry out the objectives of the Cooperative 
Marketing Act. 

We earnestly urge, therefore, that the Department’s request for an 
increase in the appropriation for the Farmer Cooperative Service of 
$144,600, which is so essential to the maintenance and strengthening 
of this important work, be granted. 

We thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
this opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. MarsHauy. We are always happy to have you before this com- 
mittee, Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Anpversen. I would like to sav that I am coming around to the 
viewpoint he expresses relative to the need for an additional $16 or 
$17 million on the school lunch program. 
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I have had considerable mail in connection with it lately, and it has 
set me to thinking that perhaps the average is being spread very 
thinly. 

Mr. Norron. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. AnpersENn. It is my intention to urge upon this subcommittee 
that the $100-million figure be put in the bill. 

Mr. Norron. We think it is very necessary that this addition be 
included. With the increase of children, they just water down the 
amount of the grant to the school lunches. 

Mr. AnperseNn. You will recall that this subcommittee brought out 
appropriations for the school lunch before the legislation was even 
authorized. We had to fight it out on a point of “order on the floor 
for several years running. 

I doubt whether there is a group in Congress that has been as much 
ie in the welfare of that program as has this subcommittee. 

Mr. Norron. Lam sure that is correct. 

Mr. AnpersEN. So, I join with you personally in the desire that you 
express relative to that point. 

Mr. Norron. We are very much interested in it, and we thank you 
for being interested in it. 


Trinity WATERSHED 
WITNESS 
FRITZ G. LANHAM, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. MarsHartn. We are very pleased at this time to have our old 
friend and colleague Mr. Lanham appear before us. Mr. Lanham 
is interested in the Trinity watershed. 

We know that your work has been very effective in behalf of the 

Trinity watershed. We might say to you that because of your efforts 
this subeommittee is convinced that it is a worthwhile project. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am very grateful for your gracious and generous statement and for 
this opportunity to renew the genial association with you. I hope 
that your constituents realize, as I do, the outstanding service you 
are constantly rendering our beloved country. 

My name is Fritz a.” Lanham and my home city is Forth Worth, 
Tex. I represent the Trinity Improvement Association, a nonprofit 
organization devoted to the proper improvement and usefulness of 
the Trinity River in Texas. 

In the light of your experience and forceful statements in reports 
vou have made, I realize that there is no need to accentuate the fact 
that nothing is more important to our country than the protection of 
our natural resources, especially soil and water. To this end, you 
are giving consideration, among other things, to the 11 water ‘shed 
districts originally selected by the Department of Agriculture as the 
most eligible for prompt attention and treatment. 

These 11 districts, authorized in 1936, were expected to be com- 
pleted projects by this time, but after all these years some of them 
are miserably lagging. Largely because of this unwarranted delay, 
the original estimates of costs have been very materially increased by 
the decline in value of the dollar. This procrastination has involved 
very considerable additional Federal expenditure. 
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By way of contrast, let me remind you that, with reference to the 
upper Trinity district, the Corps of Engineers, though by their au- 
thorization they started their similar service a year later, have com- 
pleted 90 percent or more of the work assigned them. 

They have built four large reservoirs, have finished the Fort Worth 
floodway project, and are far advanced with the Dallas floodway 
project. 

The Trinity watershed district is by far the largest of the 11. This 
is natural because it is all in 1 enormous State and has a watershed of 
12 million acres. Some of the districts involve 2 or more States. 

As an indication of our expansive territory, I may say that my 
father once represented in Congress a district composed of 98 coun- 
ties— now more than 100 counties in the same area—a few as large or 
larger than Rhode Island. That district was almost 3 times as large 
as all the New England States. 

It is well to remember, too, that before any of this Federal work 
was started, local interests of the Trinity expended, without any con- 
tribution from either the State or National Governments, many mil- 
lions of dollars on this project in building several large reservoirs 
and an extensive system of levees. 

It is also true that these local Trinity interests have contributed 
to the Federal Trinity project funds almost equal to the contributions 
of the other 10 districts combined. 

Yet, in spite of this outstanding service of the Trinity people, the 
Trinity district has been grossly neglected and discriminated against 
in the allocations of the money to these watersheds made available 
by this committee. It may be that in some particular year an emer- 
gency may have required special attention to 1 or 2 districts, but cer- 
tainly this has not been true of the many years that have passed since 
this watershed work was started. 

I wish to present and explain and ask to have inserted in the record 
a most informative tabulation depicting the inexcusable disparity in 
allocations to the Trinity district. 

(The tabulation referred to follows :) 


Analysis of flood prevention allocations (sources of quantities are official.) 
































Allocations, fiscal year Total allocations Be.derme 
Estimated 1956 through 1966 of esti- 
Federal os ——| mated 
costs costs 
Percent Percent aces 
Amount of total Amount of total | Percent 
Upner Trinity, Tex _....-_--- $64, 943, 540 $2, 224,915 22.2 $12, 151, 563 20. 5 18.7 
Middle Colorado, Tex_-_-_----- 5, 466, 790 854, 047 8.3 2, 653, 499 4.5 48.5 
Washita, Okla. and Tex- --- 22, 873, 290 1, 655, 422 16.7 10, 598, 052 | 17.9 46.5 
RNIN osc cca ee vnkeoe 34, 382, 330 1, 541, 927 15.4 6, 553, 695 | 11.1 19. 1 
Little Tallahatchie, Miss_-__- 7, 739, 340 681, 102 6.8 4, 189, 495 : 54.1 
Coosa, Ga. and Tenn______-_- 2, 491, 230 378. 481 3.8 1, 451, 395 2.5 58. 4 
Los Angeles. Calif._....._.-- 19, 490, 795 870, 632 8.7 7, 912, 426 13.4 40. 6 
Santa Ynez, Calif..........._- 2, 156, 870 67, 417 a 1, 644, 620 2.8 76. 3 
Potomac, Md., Va., Pa., 

W. Va.. : fae ee 1, 619, 160 337, 358 3.4 1, 243, 627 ae 76.8 
Buffalo Creek, N. Y eee 5, 278, 837 017, 069 £3 2, 293, 134 3.9 43.4 
Little Sionx, lowa and Minn 8, 838, 200 781, 630 7.8 7, 511, 401 ina 85. 0 
Emergencies. __.._.-__-- cate we snnaveneee| 300, 000 3.0 1, 040, 062 1.7 

ne Oe | 175, 230, 382 10, 000, 000 100.0 59, 242, 969 100.0 33.7 
Total, excluding Trinity_| 110, 736, 842 7, 775, 085 77.8 | 47,091, 406 79.5 42. 5 
To dbo esse Pe ON dob s necked sete wwd Gees Fis as telat le 
Total, excluding Trinity 
and Yazoo...-......-- POA SiS aie ls Leese | 40, 637, 711 |.........- | 53.1 
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What I have recited reflects the existing situation. If the same trend 
continues, it may be 50 years before the - important Trinity project is 
completed in acc ordance with congressional intent that the work be 
finished in less than 20 years. 

Now, let us see some of the unfortunate happenings in the Trinity 
district because of this unreasonable del: ay in carrying out the purposes 
of the program. 

In these watershed projects you are concerned with the tributary 
streams and the flood plains, among other things. 

On page 377 of the budget for the fiscal year 1957, you will find this 
statement, which I quote: 

The aim of the Agriculture Department’s flood-prevention work on watersheds 
is to prevent or reduce floodwater and sediment damage in upstream areas and to 
reduce sedimentation of river channels and reservoirs. 

It is sad to contemplate how tardily the Department is carrying out 
this fundamental aim. In this matter of sedimentation, for instance, 
let me call your attention to the fact that the Corps of Engineers is 
very much concerned about the situation of Galveston Bay, into which 
the Trinity River flows. 

It is the blacklands of the upper Trinity that contribute most of the 
silt which is so rapidly filling Galveston Bay channels with a black ooze 
which has resulted in maintenance e costs running 25 percent greater 
than the cost of new work to date. Of course, this silt, which is such 
a liability to Trinity River and Galveston Bay improvements, consti- 
tutes the very life of the soil which is the only capital of Trinity agri- 
culture. If most of this flood-borne silt could be kept on the land, it 
would continue to be the vital part of our only permanent asset. 

It has been pointed out many times that much of arid North Africa 
was once the granary of Rome. It may be just as true that some day 
north Texas, so potentially significant, may be likewise largely a waste- 
land if we do not handle properly our soils and waters. 

Surely this is a menace demanding the prompt and urgent attention 
of the Soil Conservation Service. The useful operation of these various 
reservoirs will be doubled or trebled in the number of years if proper 

steps are taken to avoid this excessive sedimentation. 

Now let us consider the situation with reference to tributary streams 
and flood plains. 

For instance, a rancher, and we have many of them in our section, 
onan must depend upon his small stream flood-plain holdings 

for his feed crops. Even though his uplands may be 10 to 20 times 
as great In acreage, often he cannot operate if his flood plains are 
taken. 

It is estimated that 80 percent of the agricultural flood losses on 
the Trinity watershed are suffered on the creeks. 

In this regard, I should like to quote from an address delivered by 
Mr. Arthur Leesh, a member of the Texas State Soil Conservation 
Board, on January 18, 1956, at the annual meeting of the Soil Con- 
servation District Supervisors of Texas: 

Ps development and management are inseparable from land management 
and use. 

Perhaps now we can all soon begin to realize that behind every sensational, 
widely publicized flood there are numerous little unspectacular floods which 
never reach the newspapers or radio even as news filler for back pages. The 
damages, however, of these little floods oftentimes far outstrip those of the 
big floods and are, to a much greater degree, of an irreparable nature. 
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Physically, a watershed is all of an area which sheds its waters into a single 
given stream, lake or other catchment. Large watersheds are made up of a 
number of small watersheds, and small watersheds are made up of even smaller 
watersheds. And, finally, we come back from the small gully that was once 
a stock trail to the patch.of bare ground where the impact of the raindrop has 
sealed the soil and caused the drops to collect and start their movement down 
the first slope toward lower reaches of the river to contribute to a possible 


sensational flood. 

It should be borne in mind also that small reservoirs afford water 
supply and recreation benefits to contiguous rural areas. 

I think the following is an illuminating incident. A few years 
ago Mack McConnell, then a Soil Conservation Service representa- 
tive at Denton, Tex., attended a night meeting on soil conservation 
and flood control near Muenster, Tex. On his way that afternoon to 
this meeting, he passed a flood-plain field of grain about 12 inches 
high. He thought how he wished it were his. 

During the meeting that night a cloudburst occurred and Mack 
had to stay overnight and return home the next afternoon when the 
creeks were largely back in their banks. When he reached the wide 
flood plain where he had admired the waving grain, he found it 
covered with 10 to 15 inches of fine-grained, sterile sand from the 
gullies of the upstream Eastern Cross Timbers. 

That is by no means an unusual occurrence. 

Now, I have indicated in part what is happening in the Trinity 
District by reason of this unreasonable lag in the allocations of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Let us consider now briefly what steps can be taken to relieve and 
correct this deplorable situation. 

I realize that the function of your committee is to appropriate a 
blanket amount and that the allocations are made by the Department 
of Agriculture. However, it may be that you can bring forcefully 
to the attention of the Soil Conservation Service the inexcusable low 
allocations to the Trinity District. 

Until this situation is corrected, damages will be increasing, greater 
expenditures will become necessary, and this great Trinity watershed 
will suffer a serious diminution of its contributions to the national 
economy. 

Another step that can be taken appropriately is to increase the 
budget recommendation for flood-prevention funds from $10,700,000 
to $12 million. Such an increase could be used effectively and to great 
advantage. 

We are expending great sums for the betterment of foreign countries 
and the improvement of conditions affecting adversely their national 
economy. Surely it behooves us to give more heed to the menace to 
our own natural resources upon which our continued prosperity de- 
pends. With these watershed projects so far below schedule, notably 
the Trinity district, we are magnifying the threat to our own progress 
and paving the way for large Federal expenditures that otherwise 
would be unnecessary. 

It is high time, too, that the lower Trinity be accorded proper con- 
sideration as well as the upper Trinity. Similar needed work can be 
carried on there under the Soil Conservation Service authority to en- 
gage in watershed protection under Public Law No. 566, 83d Con- 
gress, 2d session, by cooperating with local interests in works of im- 
provement similar to those for flood prevention. 
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In your committee report last year appears this very pertinent 
statement: 

In the opinion of the committee, work on the 11 approved watersheds under 
flood prevention is falling far behind a satisfactory and economical rate of 
progress. * * * Testimony indicates that, at the present rate of progress, it will 
take many years to complete the projects authorized in 1936. 

That is certainly an accurate statement. The Trinity district in 
particular has suffered because of this unfortunate procrastination 
in making deserved allocations to its urgent needs. 

In that committee report last year you stated, further : 

The delay appears to be due entirely to the lack of adequate Federal funds 
since local contributions in the form of money and land easements have been 
more than adequate to match all Federal expenditures to date. 

May I call your attention to the fact that, in the case of the Trinity 
district, the delay is also largely due to the percentage of allocations, 
the Trinity district at present having received less than 20 percent of 
funds necessary for completion. 

You are faced, gentlemen, with a very serious and important 
problem. 

Let us hope that you can take steps to get the respective 11 watershed 
districts on a par percentagewise in the matter of allocations and that 
sufficient appropriations may be made to speed their completion. We 
shall suffer irreparable damage if we do not take such action. 

I have been telling this same sad story for several years, and we of 
the Trinity district ‘who have done so much to be helpful cherish the 
hope that the seriousness of this situation m: iy be realized by all con- 
cerned and that prompt measures may be adopted to get us to the 
promised goal. 

I apprec ciate and thank you for your often expressed interest in 
getting this vital problem adequately solved. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I ask who makes the decision with respect to 
these allocations ? 

Mr. Lanuam. It is not done by this committee; I wish it were. It 
is done evidently by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. Marsuatu. We thank you for coming before our committee. 
We know of your interest in this matter, and this committee values 
your counsel very much. 

The 1957 budget includes $2,231,160 for the Trinity watershed. 
This is about 20 percent of the total request of $10,700,000. 

In 1956, the Trinity watershed received about 23 percent of the 
total of the money that was appropriated last year. I think that is 
some indication that some attention has been paid to the request made 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is true, but yet, please bear in mind that the 
estimated cost of the Trinity project, by reason of its enormous size 
on that long river, is probably two-thirds of the estimated cost for 
all of the 11 districts. 

It seems to me that it is a perfectly fair thing for allocations to the 
Trinity to be kept up percentagewise with the other districts; yet, 
the Trinity district has received, in terms of the estimated cost, ess 
than 20 percent. Let us notice the percentage in the other districts. 

You wili observe by the tabulation I have submitted that we have 
one at 85 percent—others at 76.3, 46.5, 48.5, and so on. So, when we 
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compare those percentages with what the Trinity has received, it is 
very evident that there is a great and unjust discrepancy against the 
upper Trinity district. 

Of course, with respect to the amount of allocation of the appropria- 
tion to the Trinity, it may as an isolated sum seem considerable, but 
when you take into consideration the enormous magnitude of this pro- 
ject, with an estimated cost of almost $65 million, and then compare it 
with 1 here for $5 million, 1 for $22 million, 1 for $34 million, 1 for $7 
million, $1 for $2 million, 1 for $19 million, 1 for $2 million, 1 for $5 
million, 1 for $8 million, you will realize that you are dealing in the 
upper Trinity with a district as large as many these other districts 
combined. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We certainly appreciate your interest. 

Mr. Lannam. I thank you. You are most gracious in hearing me. 

Mr. Anprersen. We are always glad to have you with us. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


HOMER L. BRINKLEY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMERS CO-OPS 
W. G. WYSOR, SOUTHERN STATES COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Marsuauu. We are very pleased to have before us now Mr. 
Homer lL. Brinkley of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
and Mr. W. G. Wysor of the Southern States Cooperative. 

If you have a statement to make, we will be very pleased to hear 


from you at this time. 

Mr. Brinxiey. Knowing how extremely rushed you are, I would 
like to ask that this statement be incorporated in the record. It is a 
statement covering the general position of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, of which I am executive vice president; it is 
with respect to the general aspects of the appropriations for agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We will be very glad to have it inserted in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES BEFORE House APPRO- 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON AGRICUETURAL RESEARCH BUDGET 


In the last 20 years while population was increasing 25 percent, total farm 
output was going up 42 percent. Measured in terms of 2 factors, farm output 
of livestock has gone up 47.4 percent and farm output of all crops 29.1 percent. 

Crop production per acre has increased 27.5 percent and livestock production 
per breeding unit has increased 25 percent. Crop production per man-hour of 
farm labor has increased 104.8 percent and livestock production per man-hour 
of farm labor has increased by 54.3 percent. 

This growth in production efficiency, however, has not solved the basic farm 
problem in the United States, desirable as it is. It has helped to concentrate 
85 or 90 percent of farm production on 2 million farms, leaving us a farm 
management problem on 3 million small and marginal farms, which cannot do 
a large enough volume of business to remain in effective competition. 

This efficiency in crop production has to a large extent been concentrated in 
the basic commodities and feedstuffs which have been adapted to more or less 
complete mechanization. Livestock production has thus increased along with 
feed availability, especially poultry, dairy, beef, and pork products. 

Desirable as it is to keep our agricultural productive capacity ahead of 
growing population, it is also necessary to keep it in a strong capital and 
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income position in order to maintain its soundness in preparation for the years 
ahead, with their unknown eventualities. The soil and farm facilities deterio- 
rate rapidly with disuse and misuse. We are going to liquidate our agricultural 
economy if we enter on a prolonged program of idle acres. Idle acres, because 
of erosion, leaching, and weed and brush growth, waste away, and we cannot 
afford this frittering away of our farm resources. 

Therefore, we need an increasing amount of emphasis on utilization and dis- 
tribution of the products of the farm as well as redirected production emphasis. 

New uses will include industrial uses as well as consumer adaptation. 

Distributing will include not only ferreting out consumer preferences and 
adaptations, but also new packaging, preparation, conserving, transportation 
and retailing. 

A tremendously rapid pace in research and new information will be needed 
to keep apace with the changing home life, now subject to rapid changes in both 
food habits and home equipment, facilities and fabrics. 

This will require increased emphasis on basic research in our public institu- 
tions and applied research in industry. At present we are way behind in our 
agricultural institutions on the basic research necessary as a foundation to 
better utilization and distribution of our food and fiber production. 

One of the key features of utilization is in the field of improved nutrition. 
True, in the last 20 years we have changed our habits to eat more meat, fish, 
poultry and dairy products, fruits and vegetables and sugars, and less potatoes, 
fats, grains and beans and peas. But this has been largely based on the research 
of the medical and beauty professions, and a fatter pocketbook of the consumer. 

We need infinitely more research in nutrition to validate these practices, but 
more importantly to point the way toward fully established healthful food habits 
and modifications in farm productions. 

We, therefore, endorse the agricultural research budget submitted by the 
President, including his special budget, as a minimum needed to lay the base 
for our future production, utilization, distribution and consumption of our farm 
products for the general welfare of the whole economy. 


Mr. Brinxiey. I would now like to introduce Mr. W. G. Wysor, who 
is manager of the Southern States Cooperative, the farmers purchas- 
ing organization, with headquarters in Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Wysor is chairman of a special committee of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives established some years ago for the 
purpose of more adequately coordinating the relations between the 
national council and the Farmer Cooperative Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, a service which we have a very 
particular and very deep interest in because of its very important and 
valuable services to farmers through their marketing and purchasing 
organizations. 

Mr. Marsuary. You may proceed, Mr. Wysor. 

Mr. Wysor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
W. G. Wysor, management counsel, and for 25 years general manager, 
of Southern States Cooperative, Inc., a farmer purchasing and market- 
ing cooperative, with headquarters in Richmond, Va. 

I am speaking on behalf of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, as chairman of the council’s committee on the work of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

I shall explain how this committee came to be set up later in my 
statement. 

The national council is pleased to have this opportunity to appear 
before you in support of the Department’s recommendation that the 
appropriation for the work of the Farmer Cooperative Service be in- 
creased by $144,600 to effectively broaden and further improve the 
services rendered by the Farmer Cooperative Service to help farmers 
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increase returns from their crops and livestock and reduce production 
and marketing costs. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, through its nearly 
5,000 members associations, represents close to 3,000,000 farmer mem- 
berships. It ison their behalf that I am speaking. 

The national council has always taken the position that cooperatives 
are essential to the maintenance of the family farm which is the back- 
bone of rural America. Many farmers could not survive without their 
self-help cooperative organizations which give them the advantages 
of large scale enterprise in marketing their farm products and pur- 
chasing farm supplies and business services. 

The national council is deeply appreciative of the splendid work 
which has long been performed by the Farmer Cooperative Service 
and its predecessor agencies. 

When this Service was made a separate agency in the Department 
in late 1953 the council at its annual meeting in January 1954 adopted 
the following resolution approving this action : 

The council commends the United States Department of Agriculture for estab- 
lishing the Farmer Cooperative Service as a separate agency within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and we would urge that adequate funds be provided for 
its effective operation. 

At its next annual meeting in January 1955, the following resolu- 
tion in support of the Farmer Cooperative Service was adopted: 

The importance of farmer cooperatives in the Nation’s agriculture was rec- 
ognized in the recent reorganization of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture through the establishment of the Farmer Cooperative Service. This 
action was designed to strengthen the long conducted work of the Department 
of Agriculture in the field of agricultural cooperation. 

The council believes that placing Farmer Cooperative Service under an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, together with such agencies as the Agricultural 
Research Service and the Federal Extension Service, provides for the full in- 
tegration and coordination of Federal and State research, service, and edu- 
cational work directed toward helping farmers meet many of their important 
economic problems in marketing their products, purchasing their farm supplies 
and in performing other important business services by self-help cooperative 
action. 

The effectiveness of the Farmer Cooperative Service in assisting farmers 
with their cooperative problems requires that it have the necessary personnel 
and facilities to perform its duties as prescribed by the Congress. 

The president of the council is requested to appoint a committee of coopera- 
tive representatives to work with the Farmer Cooperative Service and keep the 
national council advised of the needs of the Service in order that it may render 
maximum efficient service to the cooperatives. 

The committee appointed pursuant to this resolution, of which I 
have the honor of being chairman, had held several meetings with 
Dr. Knapp and his staff, as well as with other officials of the Depart- 
ment in order to become well-informed on the nation-wide work of 
this Service. 

The committee wishes to emphasize that it has been impressed by 
the effective programs of research, service and educational work being 
carried on in behalf of farmers, at a very low expense. 

On May 15, 1955, this committee issued a statement, from which 
I would like to quote as follows: 


The. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives has long recognized that the 
Farmer Cooperative Service of the United States Department of Agriculture is 
one of the most important agencies in the Department insofar as the off-the-farm 
business activities of farmers are concerned. The council has closely observed 
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the work of this Service, and, in order to lend its support to those activities in 
the most effective manner, a special committee for that purpose was estabiished 
by unanimous resolution of our membership at the 1955 annual meeting. 

This committee has met with officials of the Department and Farmer Coop- 
erative Service, and with representatives of such farm organizations as the 
National Grange, American Farm Bureau Federation, American Institute of 
Cooperation, National Farmers Union, Nations! Milk Producers Federation, and 
the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives. 

We desire to point out certain basic characteristics of the Farmer Cooperative 
Service and their relationship to the general policies of our Government with 
respect to farmers and farmers’ cooperatives. 

One of the most important activities of this administration in the farm field 
has been to stress and promote the values of research and education as aids to 
self-help programs among farmers. The Farmer Cooperative Service embodies 
the features of both research and education directed to the better operation of 
farmer cooperative organizations, which are self-help groups established by 
farmers to perform essential functions in the marketing of their farm products 
and the purchasing of their farm products and the purchasing of their farm 
production supplies. 

In this respect its work is also directed toward implementing still another 
of the principal features of the Government’s farm program, which is the re- 
newed emphasis on better marketing practices, market improvement, and mar- 
ket expansion, as being a fundamentally sound solution for some of the most 
important problems of agriculture. 

soth public and private agencies, as well as farmers, are deeply concerned 
over the current price-cost squeeze in agriculture. Farm cooperatives are dedi- 
cated to the principle of maximizing returns to farmers through cooperative 
purchasing. The essential characteristics of the Farmer Cooperative Service 
bave been developed along the lines of helping farmer cooperatives to do a better 
job in both fields. Thus it again implements and supports the basie program 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

In its regular program of work, the Farmer Cooperative Service performs an 
important function of assisting upon request, the land-grant colleges of agricul- 
ture in problems concerned with farmer cooperation. It does not seek, nor 
should it ever do so, to supplant or supersede the work of the colleges. Its aim 
is to support and assist upon request, rather than to dominate or compete. The 
result has been to aid in building increasingly strong State programs of research 
and education in the cooperative field which look to the Service for expert 
advice and sympathetic understanding. 

In the increasingly complex field of off-the-farm business activities, research 
is essential if farmer cooperatives are to render effective and efficient service 
hoth to farmers and consumers of their products. In so doing, farmer coopera- 
tives operate in the public interest. New developments, both in marketing and 
purchasing, are needed in order to keep farmers on a sound economic basis, 
and it is through cooperatives that farmers are best able to benefit immediately 
from new research findings. These benefits are directly reflected to them through 
their own organizations much more effectively than would be the case where 
such operating efficiencies would be expected to filter down to them through 
other commercial agencies. 

A firm stand repeatedly has been taken by officials of the Department of 
Agriculture for expanded appropriations for research and extension. This has 
heen given strong and united support by organized agriculture and by farmers 
as individuals. We regard with deep concern, however, the fact that these 
expanded budget requests and appropriations have not been reflected in the 
regular budget for the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

This budget was sharply reduced years ago to a level of $408,000. Despite 
several increases in the general research and extension budget in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a whole since that time, not a dollar of such increases 
has been reflected in the regular operating budget for the Farmer Cooperative 
Service. 

It is difficult for those of us who have been so impressed with the efficiency 
of the Farmer Cooperative Service and the great need that it fills, to understand 
what might well be construed as discrimination against this very important 
segment of the Department. 


In particular, the council’s committee was greatly disturbed by the 
fact that in the face of the growing need for ‘assistance to farmers on 
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their self-help business problems, funds available for research by 
the Farmer Cooperative Service dropped more than 22 percent from 
1951 to 1955. Other research programs of the Department during 
this same period increased by about 30 percent. 

Every item of cost in operating Farmer Cooperative Service has 
substantially increased since 1951. Thus, the reduction in funds for 
its activities does not fully measure the curtailment in greatly needed 
assistance to farmers’ self-help organizations. 

To emphasize the deep interest which the national council is main- 
taining in the work of the Farmer Cooperative Service, I wish to quote 
the resolution passed at the council’s annual meeting in Los Angeles 
in January of this year: 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives commends the Farmer Coop- 
erative Service of the United States Department of Agriculture for its material 
assistance to farmers and their cooperatives. The council holds that the solu- 
tion of many of the serious problems confronting farmers today requires 
strengthening of farmer cooperatives by research, service, and educational 
assistance as is provided by the Farmer Cooperative Service. 

The council emphatically urges that adequate funds be provided for effective 
operation of this essential agricultural program set up by Congress in 1926 to 
help farmers meet their important problems in marketing products, in pur- 
chasing farm supplies, and in performing other needed business services 
through their own self-help cooperatives. 

The committee set up by the delegate body last year to work with the Farmer 
Cooperative Service has kept the council fully informed on the effective way 
this program is being performed, and on the need for an expansion and strength- 
ening of this work. 

We recommend that this committee be continued. 


The proposed increase in the appropriations of $144,600 will enable 
the Farmer Cooperative Service to help farmers increase the effec- 
tiveness of their cooperative associations and thus improve their net 
income position. Even with this proposed increase, the amount 
appropriated for this work will be only about the same as in 1951. 

I am sure you gentlemen are well aware of the fact that travel and 
salaries and all other costs have risen very substantially in the past 
5 years, and yet this appropriation for this portion of the Department 
of Agriculture is, I believe, less than it was 5 years ago. 

In this time of cost-price squeeze farmer cooperatives are proving of 
tremendous help to farmers. The national council believes that no 
funds appropriated for agriculture result in more benefit to farmers 
than those made available to the Farmer Cooperative Service. A 
modest increase in the appropriation for this agency will enable it to 
render even greater benefits to farmers. 

The cooperative by which I have been employed for many years 
refunded last year on supplies purchased through its former patrons 
a little better than 5 percent. We also do some marketing for the 
farmers, Mr. Chairman, and on the products markefed, we refunded 
a little over one percent. 

If you add those 2 percentages together, the effect on the parity inso- 
far as those farmers was concerned would mean an increase of about 
6 percent in points. 

As you know, it is about 86 points. That is a real alleviation of 
the squeeze in which farmers find themselves. 

There are a number of special points that I would like to make 
with regard to the work of the Farmer Cooperative Service. 
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The Farmer Cooperative Service is the central coordinating agency 
for work with cooperatives in the Department of Agriculture. It car- 
ries on the research and service work with cooperatives that provides 
the educational information used by extension workers and vocational 
agricultural teachers throughout the Nation. It is the center for 
statistical information on agricultural cooperatives used by all Gov- 
ernment agencies, the Congress, and farmers and their organizations. 

It encourages and coordinates research and educational work with 
farmer cooperatives in the land-grant colleges. 

The Farmer Cooperative Service was directed by Congress in the 
Cooperative Marketing Act of 1926 to conduct broad studies and 
promote the knowledge of cooperative principles and practices. 

Although the Farmer Cooperative Service has endeavored to carry 
on the broad studies required in this time of great agricultural change, 
our committee has found that the staff has been compelled to devote 
the preponderant amount of its attention to short-time studies needed 
to help cooperatives on current problems. The Service is not in posi- 
tion to meet emergency requests and also conduct the basic studies re- 
quired to give cooperatives guidance in the difficult period that lies 
ahead. 

To illustrate my point, one of the broad problems that requires deep 
study and analysis is to determine the best means for financing farmer 
cooperatives. At the request of the national council, acting in be- 
half of its member associations, the Farmer Cooperative Service is 
now engaged in a limited study of this subject, but only by deferring 
other important work. 

Agriculture is confronted with ever-increasing consolidations and 
mergers in industry, including agricultural industry, all operating to 
further consolidate their own position. If farmers, through their 
cooperatives, are to be able to compete with this growing trend, they 
must have more effective research guidance than has even been the 
case before. 

This matter alone is of such compelling importance in the welfare 
of farmers that we are deeply concerned over the fact that the pro- 
posed budget increase this year will permit of no progress in that 
direction. 

It is sincerely hoped that the future appropriations will hold more 
promise of Farmer Cooperative Service nied able to move forcefully 
and constructively in this direction which is being forced on us. 

The proposed increase will enable the Service to carry on some of 
the other basic studies required. However, in the main, the proposed 
increase will be largely required to help cooperatives on day-to-day 
problems. 

I would like to say a word here about the staff of the Farmer Co- 
operative Service. I have personally known many members of the 
staff for a long period of years. I do not believe there is a more 
conscientious and hard-working group of competent civil servants 
in government. These men are working at a disadvantage because 
they are not being adequately supported in their work. _ 
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The Farmer Cooperative Service is one of the major agencies in 
the Department of Agriculture. Yet the administrator of this 
Service is classified as grade 15, whereas the administrator of other 
comparable agencies of the Department are generally classified as 
grade 17 or 18. This imposes a great administrative and morale 
problem on the administrator and his staff. 

I know from experience that it is difficult to attract and retain well- 
qualified personnel if the top person is undergraded, with the result 
that the incentive for promotion is weakened all "along the line. 
Something should be done, and soon, to correct. this unfortunate situ- 
ation, and we recommend that the administrator be placed in grade 
17 and a grade 16 deputy administrator be provided for. 

I notice that in the hearings of this subcommittee over the past 
3 years, certain questions recur. One of these questions is whether 
cooper: atives should pay for services performed by the Farmer 
Cooperative Service. 

Dr. Knapp has painstakingly pointed out that the work of the 
Farmer Cooperative Service is carried on to help farmers, since in 
the last resort a cooperative is nothing but a group of organized 
farmers. He has, I think, made clear that the services provided are 
of value to all farmers through their cooperatives and that it would 
be impractical and inadvisable to set up differences in the availability 
of service to farmer groups of different size. 

A county agent, as I know from my early experience as one, must 
work with’all farmers whether they be large or small. 

Our committee on the work of the Farmer Cooperative Service 
has also given attention to the work carried on by the Service with 

marketing research funds provided under the Marketing Act of 1946. 

The studies made with these funds are for the benefit of all farmers, 
and the results are made available to all marketing agencies. Many 
of these studies have been widely appreciated in industry circles, 

Our committee feels that these funds are being wisely and con- 
structively employed by the Farmers Cooperative Service, and we 
would urge that these funds be proportionately increased as agricul- 
tural m: arketing research appropriations are increased. We recognize 
that this is an administrative matter within the Department. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives greatly appreciates 
this opportunity to appear before you in behalf of the Farmers Co- 
operative Service and earnestly endorses the recommended inerease in 
the appropriations for its import: int work. 

I hope I have not taken too much of your time. If there is any 
supplemental information I could present, I would be very happy to 
try to do it. 

‘Mr. Marsuaty. This committee certainly is appreciative of your 
appearance before it. I can assure you that we are interested in these 
problems. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have no questions, but I want to tell these gentle- 
men that this subcommittee is very much interested in the Farmers 
Cooperative Service. 
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EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
WITNESSES 


HON. CARL ALBERT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

DR. L. L. RUMMELL, DEAN, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, NORTH CEN- 
TRAL REGION 

DR. P. F. SHARP, DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, WEST- 
ERN REGION 

DR. L. E. HAWKINS, DIRECTOR, OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE, 
SOUTHERN REGION, CHAIRMAN 

R. I. THACKREY, WASHINGTON, D. C., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have with us our colleague and 
Member of the House, Carl Albert, of the State of Oklahoma. Accom- 
panying him are representatives of the American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. 

We are pleased to have all of you here. 

Mr. Auserr. I come here merely because I am a friend and know 
Dr. Hawkins, who is speaking on behalf of the experiment stations. 

Dr. Louis E. Hawkins is the director of the experiment program 
in Oklahoma, and we think he is one of the real leaders in this field. 
Dr. Hawkins has appeared before the committee previously and will 
present the views of this consolidated group, as I understand it, this 
afternoon. 

Along with him, representing the Extension Service, we have Mr. 
Frank L. Ballard, of the State of Oregon. 

We also have with us Mr. R. I. Thackrey, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities, 
Washington, D. C.; and representing the experiment stations, in addi 
tion to Dr. Louis Hawkins, is Dr. L. L. Rummell, of Ohio, and Dr. 
P. F. Sharp, of California. 

Mir. Chairman, on my own behalf, I desire to say that I have always 
been of the opinion that there is no place in our agricultural appro 
priations where we spend less for what we get than in research and 
in education. 

In many of our educational matters, our knowledge is probably 

ahead of us. We know that a lot more is available than we sometimes 
put into effect. 
— You might wonder why there should be research, but research goes 
into many things other than just how to produce certain things. The 
research and experiment stations in Oklahoma go into the whole agri- 
cultural economy as well as the whole science of agriculture. | 

[ know what kind of a group this is, so I am indeed pleased to be 
associated myself with it. Now I would like to present my fellow 
Oklahoman, Dr. Louis Hawkins, who represents the southern region 
ind is chairman of this group. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would be pleased now to hear from Dr. Hawkins. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. L. E. HAWKINS 


Dr. Hawkins. Thank you, Congressman Abert. 

Chairman Whitten and gentlemen of the committee, I have a state- 
ment here to submit for your incorporation into the record. 

Mr. Wuirten. We would be pleased to do so. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS LEGISLATIVE Com- 
MITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE 
UNIVERSITIES BEFORE THE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE Com- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


L. L. Rummell, Ohio, north-central region 

P. F. Sharp, California, western region 

H. R. Varney, West Virginia, northeastern region 

L. E. Hawkins, Oklahoma, southern region; chairman. 

W. B. Young, Connecticut, chairman, experiment stations committee on 
organization and policy 

R. I. Thackrey, Washington, D. C., executive secretary, American Associ- 
ation of Land Grant Colleges and State Universities 


My name is L. E. Hawkins, director of the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station. I appear before you gentlemen today as chairman of the legislative 
committee of all of the 53 State and Territorial agricultural experiment stations, 
and speak for the directors of all of those stations. My associates on this com- 
mittee and I have prepared a brief statement for the consideration of you gentle- 
men and present it to you at this time for inclusion in your records, if you are 
inclined so to receive it. 

As you gentlemen of the Congress are so well aware, these are troublous times 
for agriculture and the American farmer. Great quantities of certain of the 
basic commodities of our farms and ranches have accumulated in the market 
place until the natural downward pressure on prices to growers of those com 
modities places an economic squeeze on all those growers, and threatens to bank- 
rupt many of them. 

Our committee comes before you today in behalf of fund support to agricul- 
tural research as a means of alleviating the farm price squeeze in the immediate 
future, and of working toward a more controllable balance of supply to effective 
demand in the long term. The suggestion by some of the less informed that 
research in agriculture be recessed until demand catches up with supply is the 
most erroneous of recent economic advice. True, that would depress farm pro- 
duction, but how? Only by increasing the cost of production, thereby making 
the price squeeze the more excruciating to all growers, and unquestionably driv- 
ing many farmers and their families off the farms, out of the rural and small 
town areas to nobody knows where, perhaps to public charity relief rolls. 

On the contrary, these are times when farm research promises greatest assist 
ance to the grower and related farm industry and commerce. Research is hel)- 
ful at all times, but is most valuable in times of stress. A stepped-up research 
program will aid greatly in further reducing cost of production, expanding the 
uses of farm commodities and improving efficiency in the handling, processing 
and distribution of food and fiber products to the consumer. 

The interest of the off-farm family is also served by agricultural research. An 
hour’s pay for work in nonfarm industry buys more food or clothing today than 
ever before in our history. Cessation of research would raise costs of farm pro- 
duction, then raise prices of food and fiber. Intensified research, on the other 
hand, will lessen costs on the farm, improve the flow of farm produce through 
the market place and guarantee to the consumer a continued full supply of those 
vitally important items of living that account for so large a share of the household 
dollar. 

Let us tell you how we would apply increased support to agricultural research 
ut this time. First, look at table 1. Increases in Federal-grant funds to the 
State agricultural experiment stations were applied last year and are budgeted 
this fiscal year as shown there. 

Now, a look at table 2. As you know, the State experiment stations work 
hand-in-hand with the research agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Both seek and receive the constant counsel and guidance of 
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farmers and the farm organization and commodity groups. A reappraisal of the 
total farm research program has been made and a carefully studied look ahead 
has been taken in the past 2 years to envision a program of research adequate to 
meet the needs of American agriculture. 

These three—the farm and commodity groups, United States Department of 
Agriculture officials and directors of the State agricultural experiment stations— 
estimated annual fund increase needs for 10 years, beginning in fiscal 1957, of 
$6 million Federal and $12 million non-Federal funds to the work of the State 
stations; and $12 million Federal appropriation to expand research of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Our State stations committee thought there was a 
mutual understanding—not a trade in any sense of the word for no trading was 
in order, but a common understanding among all concerned—as to correctness of 
these fund needs to the best judgment of all conferees. Now for some peculiar 
reason the figure for increased Federal-grant support to the State stations which 
you gentlemen find in the formal request that was made to the Congress for fiscal 
1957 is not $6 million, but is only $4.75 million, notwithstanding a total requested 
increase in excess of the sum of $6 million and $12 million, the respective amounts 
estimated for the States and the Departinent. 

Our committee appearing before you today still believes an increase of $6 million 
will be required from this source if the State experiment stations are to make 
their potential contribution to the solution of farm problems. Furthermore, we 
offer you the thought and conviction that funds so appropriated and so applied 
will yield the very maximum in new wealth returns to your constituents and our 
employers and patrons, the farm and nonfarm public. 

Table 2 shows how the State stations propose to apply an increase of $6 million 
in Federal support in fiseal 1957. We submit that substantial permanent aid to 
agriculture can come only by reducing cost of production, improving quality of 
product and expanding market outlets. The State stations are in best position 
to make maximum contribution to the first and second of those areas, and can 
assist materially in the third. Also, may we emphasize that only 3 percent 
of Federal-grant increases to the States by law may be expended for administra- 
tion, insuring maximum application of such funds directly to research work. 

The State experiment stations also work in close partnership with the State 
departments of agriculture, the USDA agencies charged with direct assistance 
to farmers including SCS, FHA, ASC, Forest Service and others, and with 
the Cooperative Extension Service. The legislative committee of our exten- 
sion associates is present. Our stations committee deeply appreciates the atten- 
tion you gentlemen have given us. May we thank you most sincerely and defer 
now to our colleagues of the Agricultural Extension Service. 








Dr. Hawktns. Gentlemen, this is our first opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee before the action of this Congress in its first 
session last year to revise the authorizations under which the C ongress 
appropriates money in partial support of agricultural research in the 
States, so-called Federal grant funds to the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the land-grant colleges in support of agricultural 
research. 

That revision and consolidation of those several acts now stands as 
Public Law 352, a revision of the original Hatch Act, under which you 
will, this year, for the first time, appropriate moneys for this purpose 
under a now consolidated single law provision. 

Speaking as Congressman Albert has just said to you as chairman 
of the experiment stations committee of the Land-Grant ( ‘ollege Asso- 
ciation, | would like to call your attention to the place of research and 
the opportunity of research in immediate service to agriculture and 
related life of this country. 

Our committee comes before you today in behalf of fund support to 
agricultural research as a means of alleviating the farm price squeeze 
in the immediate future, and of working tow rard a more controllable 
balance of supply to effective demand in the long term. 
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The suggestion by some of the less informed that research in 
AQTIC ulture be recessed until demand catches up with supply is the 
most erroneous of recent economic advice. True, that would depress 
farm production, but how ? 

Only by increasing the cost of production, thereby making the 
price squeeze the more excruciating to all growers, and unquestionably 
driving many farmers and their families off the farms, out of the 
rural and small town areas to nobody knows where, perhaps to public 
charity relief rolls. 

On the contrary, these are times when farm research promises 
greatest assistance to the grower and related farm industry and 
commerce. Research is helpful at all times, but is most valuable 
in times of stress. A stepped-up research program will aid greatly 
in further reducing cost of production, expanding the uses of farm 
commodities and improving efficiency in the handling, processing 
and distribution of food and fiber products to the consumer. 

The interest of the off-farm family is also served by agricultural] 
research. An hour’s pay for work in nonfarm industry buys more 
food or clothing today than ever before in our history. ‘Cessation of 
research would raise costs of farm production, then raise prices of 
food and fiber. 

Intensified research, on the other hand, will lessen costs on the 
farm, improve the flow of farm produce through the market place 
and guarantee to the consumer a continued full supply of those 
vitally important items of living that account for so large a share 
of the household dollar. 

Let us tell you how we would apply increased support to agricultural 
research at this time. 

First, look at table 1. 

( The table referred to is as follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Use of increases by the State agricultural experiment stations 


Fiscal year ending June 30 


1955 1956 

A cricultural economics and rural life : mite vaehie ; $257, 820 $400, 734 
Marketing Ridin cilia s:taesdalboeel a awed see 1, 444, 578 1, 192, 366 
Utilization : ; ; 82, 208 124, 453 
Avricultur i] engineering ; pieces +. 204, 076 301, 695 
Animal production. Sonia ~ en giieicnt eet died dak ‘ 1, 032, 125 1, 116, 863 
Field crop prod ction. eat cain 684, 635 602, 510 
Hortic’Itural erop production p bcee . 203, 711 174, 396 
Farm forestry production Bintan . : ‘ ; 49, 330 49, O76 
Soils and plant nutrition : = : b 506, 666 371, 914 
Botany and plant pathology a ial ; - ‘ 342, 835 296, 260 
Entomology and zoology : 290, 403 242, 559 
Human nutrition and home economics , : : ; 379, 413 266, 774 
Committee of Nine —s800 1, 400 
Administration ---- ‘ i 165, 000 159, 00 

WUEE cAnddeseieuns ; 5, 732, 006 5, 300, 000 


Dr. Hawkins. Increases in Federal grant funds to the State agri- 
cultural experiment stations were applied last year and are budgeted 
this fiscal year as shown there. 

Now, a look at table 2. 
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(The table referred to is as follows :) 


TABLE 2.—Plans for use of additional increases by the State Agricultural Eaxperi- 
ment stations fiscal year ending June 30, 1957 


AA) ION cetasseiendinitaabasitianaitienn tncnd eseadiahee db ehhi phacicineactialseeadciiteccnaiie $594, 000 
i 496, 000 
pe i BB a os > a er 383, 000 
pg ant RD a i te 324, 500 
Horticulture and forest crop production________-_--____-_---___-- 427, 000 
Ue em SUI a cide sth ch Siallndc vies 674, 000 
a 228, 000 
Oe I Ci cer ccescecesh seranadininsiinetsckcaresedh en cnn erect gicitg alta 358, 000 
Pavm Mmeckanimetion and structares.._.............-............- _ 862,000 
Wieeaeracn aeerennes ae ie ee eh cacwne 510, 000 
i Gs NO oo 5h sc ish hei db cb tetide ne binant 1, 140, 500 
Foods, human nutrition, and home economics. -._._-__---_- illite be 323, 000 
AGIRINIBUIOGOR <n icccnnsstoe RN a 180, 000 

a 2-8 oo Te Od oe See LE eee RS . 6, 000, OOO 


Dr. Hawxrns. As you know, the State experiment stations work 
hand in hand with the research agencies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Both seek and receive the constant counsel and 

guidance of farmers and the f: arm organization and commodity groups. 

A reappraisal of the total farm research program has been made 
and a carefully studied look ahead has been taken in the past 2 
years to envision a program of research adequate to meet the needs 
of American agriculture. 

These three, the farm and commodity groups, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture officials, and directors of the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, estimated annual fund increase needs for 
10 years, beginning in fiscal 1957, of $6 million Federal and $12 
million non-Federal funds to the work of the State stations, and $12 
million Federal appropriation to expand research of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Our State Stations Committee thought there was a mutual under- 
standing, not a trade in any sense of the word for no trading was 
in order, but a common understanding among all concerned as to 
correctness of these fund needs to the best judgment of all conferees. 

Now, for some peculiar reason, the figure for increased Federal grant 
support to the State stations, which you gentlemen find in the formal 
request that was made to the Congress for fiscal 1957, is not $6 million 
but is only $4.75 million, notwithstanding a total requested increase 
in excess of the sum of $6 million and $12 million, the respective 
amounts estimated for the States and the Department. 

Our committee appearing before you today still believes an increase 
of $6 million will be required from this source if the State experiment 
stations are to make their potential contribution to the solution of 
farm problems. 

Furthermore, we offer you the thought and conviction that funds so 
appropriated and so applied will yield the very maximum in new 
wealth returns to your constituents and our employers and patrons, 
the farm and nonfarm public. 

Table 2 shows how the State stations propose to apply an increase 
of $6 million in Federal support in fiseal 1957. 
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We submit that substantial permanent aid to agriculture can come 
only by reducing cost of production, improving quality of product 
and expanding market outlets. 

The State stations are in best position to make maximum contribu- 
tion to the first and second of those areas, and can assist materially in 
the third. Also, may we emphasize that only 3 percent of Federal 
grant increases to the States by law may be expended for administra- 
tion, insuring maximum application of such funds directly to research 
work. 

The State experiment stations also work in close partnership with 
the State departments of agriculture, the USDA agencies charged 
with direct assistance to farmers, including SCS, FHA, ASC, Forest 
Service and others, and with the Cooperative Extension Service. 

The legislative committee of our extension associates is present. 

Our stations committee deeply appreciates the attention you 
gentlemen have given us. 

T should now like to call upon our colleague, Director Sharp of the 
University of California, representing the western region, who is on 
this committee, to discuss briefly an approach they are making to 
marketing aspects of agriculture. 

Paul, if you would, tell this committee your approach as you have 
discussed that subject, because I am sure they would be interested in it. 


STATEMENT OF DR. P. F. SHARP 


Dr. SuHarr. Gentlemen, the directors of experiment stations of 11 
Western States concluded their regional meeting last week, and we 
all agreed that we would tend to shift the direction of our research 
for an interim period into those lanes which would reduce production 
costs. 

Much of the work now being done is being done with that object in 
view. 

We have developed over the past few years a series of marketing 
projects which we think are very valuable in that a marketing opera- 
tion is, first, studied as to its unit cost and the various steps, and 
then we examine those costs in these steps to see if we cannot some 
way or other lessen the cost of those particular steps. 

Those steps involve cheaper packaging, a way of getting the prod- 
uct to market in more satisfactory condition as far as the consumer 
is concerned, then studies on the market itself to see if there is some- 
thing happening there in the market that we can use as a guide to 
improved production steps. 

The first one of these projects was the marketing of grapes. We 
have had a man in New York City where the largest receiving center 
of grapes is located. 

Most of the grapes come from California. We wanted to study the 
difficulties the market was having with California grapes. We found 
two particular difficulties. 

One was the sweating of the grapes and another was the dark 
stems. We then originated a research program to eliminate the dark 
stems of grapes and we pretty well have done that. 

We are also now in the process of controlling or eliminating this 
so-called sweating of grapes. We are applying that same procedure 
to peaches, to apricots, and to many other fruits, and also a series of 
vegetables. 
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The industry in California is very enthusiastic about this type of 

project. We not only find out what is happening but we try to do 
comniaiistials about it; and so we are developing a series of marketing 
projects of that type. 

Many of the things, as I have already said, involve production 
studies to change the product in some way or other to make it more 
satisfactory to the consumer. We are also studying various ways of 
inechanizing those operations, particularly on the ranch or farm. 

One of the things that both the industry and we ourselves think is 
in the bag is a mechanical grape harvester for raisins in which a 
machine goes down, clips the bunches of grapes off, and feeds them 
over into a paper between the rows where they dry and become raisins 
later on. 

We have also done a considerable amount of work on citrus. We 
started in on the idea of switching over to what they call a half box 
and getting away from the wooden crate. We got into the fiber 
box, and, also, to eliminate the wrapping of the individual oranges in 
paper. It costs money to wrap them and it costs money to unwrap 
them at the distribution centers, so now most of the oranges and 
lemons are bulk-filled in half crates and the saving there is about 60 
or 70 cents a crate. 

Some of that saving has already been passed on to the consumer, but 

t has also benefited produc ers. That is the type of thing we are ad- 

justing our program to as well as along many other lines. 

Dr. Hawkins. May I now call on another colleague, Dean Rummel] 
of Ohio State University to discuss another subject related to another 
item which is related to this subject. 

Dean Rummell, if you will, will you discuss with us a little of the 
aspects with respect to the value of research to the producer and the 
handler and processor of the product as well as to the consumer, and 
I know it will be appreciated if you will concentrate on that a little bit. 


L. L. 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. 








Dean Rummetn. May I take a moment to bring to you one illustra- 
tion that agricultural research in the Land-Grant College experiment 
stations and in the United States Department of Agriculture does not 
apply to just the farm people alone, but to our entire ¢ itizenship. 

[ come from the State of Ohio and from a region in the North Central 
part of the country where, today, the farm population is only about 10 
percent of our total population. Here we have about 90 percent of 
our people who are helping to support this type of research. 

They may ask the question, What do we who are nonfarm people 
get from it ? 

May [ use this one illustration. 

Last week we had a member of our staff at the unive rsity who left 
to go on a trip halfway around the world. He is down either in Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand today studying the use of antibiotics in meats. 

This goes back over a period of years to a time when an immigrant 
boy came over to the United States and affiliated himself with the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. His name was Selman 
Waksman. 

_He worked for a period of years as a soil biologist. One day down 
| the microscope he saw something nobody ever discovered before. 
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From that, we have had some of the wonder drugs such as streptomycin 
and aureomycin. 

When these came into general use, we found places for them in 
agriculture. A great.deal of the early experimental work of these 
wonder drugs was done not with children or human beings but it was 
done on farm animals in agricultural experiment stations. 

The work had been done with baby chicks, calves, and so forth. 
Today it is a common thing for a feed manufacturer to include one of 
these wonder drugs such as I have named in his feed. 

In addition to that, we have found great use for them in spray mate- 
rials. One illustration is a pear blight in our State which practically 
threatened the industry for the growers of pears. 

We have found during the past few years that through the simple 
addition of one small amount of streptomycin or aureomycin that we 
are able to control that disease among pears and also among apples. 

Coming down to the more recent work, Dr. Fred Douthridge of Ohio 
Staiz University has a new tool that we have today for the preserva- 
tion of meat. Instead of having this meat held in a coldroom where 
there is going to be an investment there of 4 to 6 weeks, during which 
time we age it and make that meat more tender, it ought to be possible 
for us to use one of these antibiotics immediately upon the time the 
animal is killed, and within 24 to 48 hours that we would be able to 
get the same reaction that you get by helding it in a coldroom for at 
least a month. 

On a pilot basis at the university, he has had some rather astounding 
results. These were reported at an international conference on the use 
of antibioties in agriculture. 

It came to the attention of the British Government, where they do 
not have refrigeration for their perishable foods, including meat such 
as we have here in the United States, so he was invited by the British 
Government to go down to Australia and New Zealand. 

He will follow these meats after they have been so treated by boat 
loads, particularly to London, to see the reaction that vou have there 
after these meats are put on the retail market. 

I use this simply as an illustration to vou of the research work that 
we do in agriculture experiment stations. 

The increases that you may give us for increased research in the 
State stations will be reflected not in increased production of products 
primarily, but more from the standpoint of efficiency of production, 
the farmers’ standpoint, and, at the same time, in improving the food 
supply and thereby making a contribution to our entire citizenship. 

[ use simply this one illustration as one among many that we might 
give you. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, may I continue briefly. 

You have in the course of your hearings heard extensive and ex- 
cellent. presentations from various officials of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, covering the subject of agricultural research. 
[ am sure this booklet (referring to booklet) was distributed to the 
committee, and, during the course of these hearings to date, this has 
come to your attention. 

As a matter of fact, the contents of the book appear on pages 298 
to 320, inclusive, of your record of these hearings. 
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In passing, we would like to call your attention for emphasis to a 
point which you obviously have knowledge of, and we want to mention 
it again for emphasis that a very sizable share of the research by which 
these points of progress have been made has been done by and in 
connection with the State agricultural experiment stations of the 
land-grant colleges. 

True, much of the work has been closely cooperative with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but let us emphasize, if we may, 
that the funds which are made available to the State experiment sta- 
tions under the label of Federal grants and non-Federal funds avail- 
able to the stations, enter in a major way into this total program of 
agricultural researe *h, of which the research agencies of the Depart- 
ment are a part. 

As we have said, our extension associates are here. The results of 
research become effective and valuable to our people as those results 
are applied. 

Let us answer any questions we may. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to interrupt you at this point. 

I think the oateainent of this subcommittee all strongly believe in 
the land-grant college system. We strongly believe in our system of 
cooperative research. 

In fact, this subcommittee was instrumental in having the Depart- 
ment prepare the bill which was later passed, bringing together the 
various authorizations and taking the ceiling off the funds. 

There has been a period ree ently, however, in which we have been 
somewhat criticized in some areas, because it was felt that we did 
not accept everything as quickly as some folk thought we should. 
[ would like to point out that, as much as we agree with the value 
of research, there are two things involved. One is to get the money 
and the other is to see that the money is spent wisely. If money comes 
more quickly than concrete plans have been made, that is when research 
of marginal value creeps into the picture. The point I make is that 
the job is not done when the funds are available, particularly if they 
come a little faster than concrete provisions have been made for their 
proper use. 

sut the other thing that I have had some sharp differences on have 
no bearing on your work at all. There was a period about 8 years 
ago when | many poopie: in the Extension Service and the leadership 
of the American Farm Bureau, which is close to the association and 
the Extension Service, set out to show that research involves an in- 
terest in price. Now, I should like to point out that I believe strongly 
in research. I think it is absolutely necessary for the consumer, and 
L believe in recent years it has been proven that it is absolutely 
essential to the farmer. 

On Monday or Tuesday of this week, the executive vice president of 
the National C otton Council testified before this committee and stated 
that last year’s cotton crop would have cost $38 more per bale if grown 
under the methods existing in 1945. That is research, plus education, 
plus the learning of the farmer to put it into application. But who 
got the $38 ? 

Last year the farmer made a lot less money than he did in 1945. 
So somebody got the benefits of that research. The farmer got part of 
it. Presumably, if he had not, his costs would have been $38 higher, his 
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losses would have been greater, and he would have gone broke quicker. 
So he got a little benefit out of it, but the principal benefit went some- 
where else along the line. 

I state that in the absence of price supports, in the absence of some 
protection for the farmers’ price and volume, benefits from research 
alone may end up in the pockets of someone entirely different from the 
farmer. Certainly they should have some of the benefits. 

I do not mean to lecture you gentlemen, who know much more about 
this than I can hope to know, but it is basic and fundamental that farm 
income is price times volume less cost. 

Devoting attention to cost is good, but it may not offset reduced vol- 
ume or falling prices. So all of my arguments with all of my friends— 
and I might say that for about 2 or 3 years I was not invited to my own 
State land- erant college because of my differences with these friends— 
are that research can sell on its own merits. It is beneficial to all con- 
cerned and we need it and we must keep it. But let us not get into the 
position of arguing that that is sufficient to offset deterioration in price 
and reductions in volume. 

Karlier in his statement, Mr. Sharp mentioned the fact that some 
people may be raising questions with respect to all of the surpluses, 
and the possibility that we might cut down on research. 

I would like to point out here that it has taken 3 years to get — 
to realize that these commodities of the C ommodity Credit C orpora 
tion have not been offered for sale for dollars in world trade on a com- 
petitive basis, except in relatively few instances. Last year we got 
about 9 of them offered for money and they sold for dollars. This 
year we finally, after 3 years, got the Secretary to offer a million bales 
of cotton for sale, which he had called surplus even though they had 
never been offered for sale. 

Finally, Secretary Benson said that he would offer 1 million bales 
of seven-eighths cotton, the shortest and least desirable of all of his 
stocks, and he would try to sell them over a 7-month period. He has 
now sold 891,000 of his million bales. 

I think it is terrible to use commodities that never were even offered 
for sale as an argument to cut the farmers’ volume and to cut their 
price. 

I hope my friends in the land-grant colleges will not let anyone sell 
you on the necessity to constantly lower the farmers’ costs as the only 
means of making it possible for the farmer to get t along. We cannot 
lower his costs quickly enough to offset his reductions in price. 

I do not want to belabor the point, but our investigations show that 
we have spent billions of dollars bringing foreign land into the pro- 
duction of cotton, wheat, and so forth. 

I mention that because you have contact with and a good standing 
with agricultural groups which are highly important in bri inging these 
facts to the American people. 

Research has a wonderful place. I believe I told you once before 
about my good friend who is very vitally interested in research. He 
said that he did not believe that you can have too much money for re- 
search. 

I agreed with him that, if you had unlimited money, that would be 
true. But if there is a limited amount of money, then you will find 
that the purpose of research is to get the answers, not from an academic 
standpoint, but to get them used. 
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I think the basic thing is to get proper answers and keep getting 
proper answers. I think the farmer is in a position where : has to 
have a decreasing cost. But don’t let anyone sell you on the idea that 
it is a substitute for price. 

Dr. Hawkins. I take it to be an invitation for us to respond to 
that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I feel that I am talking to friends. I know you are 
friends of agriculture. I do not feel that there is any necessity for me 
to belabor you folks with it. But we are faced with a very serious 
situation in agriculture, and we need some concerted action if we are 
going to get the answers. 

Dr. Hawkins. The first one, Mr. Whitten, your opening reference, 
was in the nature of and might be taken as criticism. 

You called is to our attention last year and caught us flatfooted. 
Do you know why? . 

The study of the difference between rural and town peoples in west- 
ern Kansas never had any associations with the Department of Agri- 
culture nor the land-grant colleges. It was a relief study back during 
the depression. 

We went home from this study a year ago and looked it up. We had 
never heard of it before. It was not a part of the agriculture experi- 
ment station or the agriculture Extension Service, State nor Federal. 
The study was a made-work study during the depression and the 
relief program. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that. I am not sorry I 
brought it up because, by bringing it up, you have had an opportunity 
to put your side in the record. 

Dr. Hawkins. With respect to the cost of production—and I con- 
cur in everything you have said—this is not a difference in any sense, 
but I submit that raising the cost of production will not put any more 
money into the farmers’ pocket, and that cessation or reduction of 
research will result in raising the cost of production. 

Therefore, we must continue to drive toward research to reduce the 
cost of production, because not to do so will result in increasing costs 
of production which, in turn, certainly will not put more money into 
the producers’ pockets. 

Mr. Wuirren. [ am in thorough accord with you. I think we need 
todo this. I think it is beyond the farmers’ control and is absolutely 
essential for him to exist. 

Dr. Hawkins. We think there is definitely an economic injustice 
in the way it is working today. 

May we defer now to our Extension friends. 

Mr. Wurrren. We shall be very pleased to hear from them. 





EXTENSION SERVICE 
WITNESS 


FRANK L. BALLARD, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, COOPERATIVE EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE, OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Batxarp. Gentlemen, we are appearing here in support of 
the item in the Department of Agriculture budget estimates which 
ah 


1s under your consideration totaling $53,830,000 for cooperative work 
in agriculture and home economics extension in the land-grant col- 
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leges and universities and the Department of Agriculture. This 
estimate includes an increase of $4,675,000. 

These funds are mainly for the purpose of activating the Smith- 
Lever Act signed by President Wilson on May 8, 1914. (Quoting 
Congressman Lever in his discussion of the act : 

This bill proposes to set up a system of general demonstration teaching 
throughout the country, and the agent in the field of the Department and the 
college is to be the mouthpiece through which this information will reach 
the people, the man and woman and the boy and the girl on the farm. You 
cannot make the farmer change the methods which have been sufficient to 
earn a livelihood for himself and his family for many years unless you show 
him, under his own vine and fig trees, as it were, that you have a system 
better than the system he himself has been following. 

The plan proposed in this bill undertakes to do that by personal contact, 
not by writing to a man and saying that this is a better plan, but by going 
onto his farm under his own soil and climate conditions, and demonstrating 
there that you have a method which surpasses his in results. 

Through the years we have tried to follow this ideal and we be- 
lieve with success. 

We express our appreciation to this committee for its continued 
support of cooperative extension work as established under this act 
and, in particular, for very helpful increases in the Smith-Lever item 
and in AMA funds in the past 2 years. Asa result of these appreciated 
increases in the budget, we have been able to attain some of the objec- 
tives which we have called to your attention on previous occasions. 
We have expressed our opinion of the need for a large increase in the 
number of county extension agents the country over. 

We have indicated to you our intension to do much more in- 
tensive work with the farm families over the country as additional 
personnel is possible. We have mentioned increased demand upon our 
staffs for educational service in the field of marketing and distribution, 
in the field of public aff urs relating to rural living and for increased 
emphi isis On many phases of f: amily living, and for additional atten- 
tion to 4-H Club work. We have pointed out that increased numbers 
of county extension personnel require some increase in numbers of 
cooperative staff members such as specialists and supervisors giving 
attention to servicing county extension agents. 

We are glad that we can report progress. As a result of increased 
personnel we have in all States been able to give more careful assist- 
ance to individual farm families helping them as they plan their agri- 
cultural and home operations. This method of doing extension work 
has different names in different States. The terms “Farm and home 
development,” “Balanced farming,” and the “Farm unit approach” 
most frequently occur. Briefly, it is bringing together all of the edu- 

cational resources of the Extension Service into a plan based on the 
individual farm and home. Our purpose is to place an economic base 
under the farm and under the home as well. It is our experience that 
this is proving an effective method for reducing costs on the farm and 
making logical adjustments in market possibilities. 

All the States have given emphasis to this phase of extension work. 
As these farm-home units have progressed with their plans which from 
indications appear to be remarkably successful, they serve as demon- 
strations within the neighborhood and we find more and more demand 
for this intensive type of service. 
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It is not a new concept but one which bears repeating that the 
home and the farm are closely tied together, more so than in any 
other business. Therefore the first concern for the family is that 
they can enjoy a satisfactory level of living which means a paying 
farm business. Thus management on the farm is a vital factor in 
success. Equally important is the management in the home. Exten- 
sion is being called upon more and more to assist in decision making 
as a result of more personnel and more frequent contact with farm 
families. 

If we follow the economic reasoning that today $500 saved is equiva 
lent to $1,500 of increased earning , the home production of food and 
clothing, good understanding of economies in home furnishings and 
other management factors take on added significance. If women 
spend 85 percent of the family income, as most: statisticians agree, 
then their job of knowing how to buy the food, clothes, and house 
furnishings for the family is an important phase of farm and home 
management. We find few women have been taught to be wise buyers. 
This accounts for a great demand upon extension services for assist 
ance in broad fields of consumer education. For the many farm 
homemakers who work away from home there is demand for under- 
standing in the use of work simplification methods and efficient 
management. 

Homemakers recognizing these needs of theirs ask for more and 
more help from home economists on the extension staffs and the home 
demonstration agents. The homemaker assumes large responsibility 
for the health and welfare of the family. High in ‘her requests for 
help from home-demonstration agents is better understanding of good 
nutrition. Records show that teen-agers are the poorest fed group 
in our society. Through the 4-H Clubs they early learn the impor- 
tance of good food habits. Historically much of this. aid has been 
given through 1 regularly organized home demonstration and 4-H 
Clubs. In the past year or two through more intensive work with 
the farm family which we have pointed out, other needs have become 
apparent. There is increased interest in rural health questions, ru 
ral education, farm and home safety, and general community improve- 
ment. Many families not heretofore contacted have been brought 
within the range of extension education. 

In this method of work with an entire farm family, the county 
extension workers have worked as a team, learning firsthand the ma 
jor problems of the family and helping the family reach wise de 
cisions for solving them; this experience has helped the extension 
agents find new tec chniques to use in strengthening the total prograin. 

Home demonstration agents now work with over 114 million home- 
makers in organized clubs, but over 5 million homemakers reported 
changes of practices due to home demonstration teachings. The peo- 
ple, through program development, have become more aware of the 
many ways in which Extension teaches, and their increasing demands 
for help have been more than could be handled. Many people who 
had not previously been associated with Extension are now turning 
to this educational program for help. 

Another method of extension education which we have found it 
possible to emphasize substantially may be included under the broad 
term Program Projection. Cooper: ative extension is based upon the 
philosophy that its main objective is to help people to help them- 
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selves. In proceeding with our work under this philosophy a first 
step is to obtain the judgment of people as to their major problems. 
In this process rural people take stock of the present situation in 
the county, both economic and social. They are identifying prob- 
lems and making decisions as to what they can do about them. In 
this process they are making recommendations for future action for 
the improvement of : 

(a) conservation of natural resources; 

(6) farm income through reduced production and marketing 

costs; 

(ec) rural living, i including family, home, and community ; 

(2) opportunities for nonfarm employment ; 

(e) other appropriate matters of local concern. 

These people then draw up a long-range program of activities to 
attain objectives which they have decided. Then it becomes the 
responsibility of the extension workers to help them reach these 
objectives by finding effective methods and procedures to use. 

Last year the States decided that they would emphasize this phase 
of problem identific ation and would work systematically to meet 
with the various special interest groups in 10 percent of the counties 
of the country for discussion with them of their main agricultural, 
home, and community problems. Most States plan to ‘do this in 
every county within the next 5-year period. This is not a new method 
but because of increased personnel made available as a result of larger 
appropriations in the past 2 years we in the States have been able to 
give the emphasis indicated. We regard it as one of the most helpful 
steps we have been concerned with in recent times. 

A generally accepted theory in cooperative extension work is that 
the heart of the entire process is the work of the county extension 
agents. To make their work more effective each State maintains a 
staff of specialists in subject matter fields and certain supervisory and 
leadership personnel. As the number of county extension agents has 
increased and as programs have broadened under the intensified 
methods we find need for some additional personnel in the specialist 
classification, for some increase in the number of supervisors and for 
a few persons on the State level to train county extension workers 
in these intensive methods. In addition to specialists in subject- 
matter fields to directly support the county extension agents, we are 
experiencing a sharp demand for specialists at the State level to 
assist certain industry groups in utilization of agricultural products 
such as in the field of dairy manufacturing, cotton processing, food 
preservation, and in other similar fields. 

In line with the expressed intention to give more attention to mar- 
keting, we are glad to point out that in the last 2 years the number of 
staff members at the State level assigned to marketing has increased 
by 237 and all the States and Territories now include some marketing 
wor ‘ within their extension programs. A greater part of this increase 
has been due to AMA funds specifically appropriated for this purpose 
but hand in hand has gone a greater use of Smith-Lever funds for 
marketing work with near $1 million of Smith-Lever funds now used 
in this field. A substantial growth as a result of these increased funds, 
has occurred in developing marketing information for consumers. 
This movement has been firmly supported by the producing groups 
who believe it holds much promise. 
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This whole marketing field still is inadequately serviced. Much 
inore work is needed in order that the marketing system may function 
more efficiently and more effectively. ‘The areas needing attention in- 

clude improved work methods and equipment for per forming market- 

ing operations; merchandising of agricultural products; movement of 
produc ts in heavy seasonal supply to prevent gluts; processing tech- 
niques and operations; maintenance of quality in the marketing chan- 
nels; changes in the m: arketing structure and organization in line with 
present- -day transportation and marketing methods. ‘The extent of 
the audience involved in developing a program in these areas may be 
indicated by the fact that there are 1 million firms engaged in the 
processing and distribution of farm eae; employing about 10 
nillion people as compared with 8,190,000 engaged in the production 
of agricultural products. 

The increased funds carried in the Department estimates which you 
are now considering would in the main be used to further round out 
these program advances which we have recounted here. Increased at- 
tention would be given to mass-media methods such as radio communi- 
cation, TV programs, and visual-education methods. 

Almost none of the increases recently granted was used for salary 
adjustments, although it has not been possible to maintain adequate 
salary levels in some of the States. This situation has been accentuated 
by an increase of 7.5 percent to Federal employees within the last year. 
The percentage of increase for cooperatively employed extension pe 
sonnel w as only +. percent. 

We, as representatives of the American Associ: ition of Land-Grant 
Colleges and State Universities, have been very pleased at the oppor 
tunity to meet with you. We convey again to you our appreciation of 
the fine consideration from this committee. It has been a pleasure to 
outline briefly some of the peculiar characteristics of the tremendous 
educational program in which we are cooperating with the Depart ment 
f Agriculture. As we have indicated, extensive though our work has 
become, we are in no sense at a point which could be considered com 
pletion. There are still many counties without home demonstration 
agents, many without adequate personnel for 4-H} Club programs, 
and still a great many without adequate personnel to meet the re 
quests which come for work in agricultural production and marketing. 
\s people understand extension methods and accomplishments more 
fully these requests continue to increase. 

Extension work is more and more based upon expressed needs of 
people. These will determine our future course. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank the committee for 
hearing us, and now I would like to call upon Mrs. Maude Wallace of 
the Extension Service. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


[XTENSION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


MRS. MAUDE WALLACE, STATE HOME DEMONSTRATION LEADER, 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be happy to hear from you. 
Mrs. Wannace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
fact that Pam here, a woman, would say to vou that this agricultural] 
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extension program which we are discussing today represents men and 
women and youth and is an indication that it is one total program 
which has parts for every member of the family. Mr. Ballard has 
represented the total program very well, and I need not say very 
much about the home side, but there are some things that I would.like 
to call to your attention. 

First of all, I think we all recognize that the farm and the home are 
very closely tied up, more so than in any other business, so the basis 
of improved family living, which is the basis of our extension program, 
would have to be a good paying farm business. You would under- 
stand that sometimes the woman of the family would have to give up, 
perhaps, getting water in the house in order that there might be 
fertilizer bought to put on the crops, but that would be a decision that 
they would come to as a family and, in the long run, she would hope 
to get the improvement for the home. 

This decision-making that I have referred to has become more and 
more important, especially when we have gone into this farm and home 
development. phase to which Mr. Ballard has referred. We find that 
the family wants help and guidance in decision-making. Let me 
make it clear that we do not make the decisions for these families. 
They ask us for information, for facts on which to base their decisions. 

All men would realize that management on the farm is important 
and you would realize, too, that management in the home is important. 
There is an old saying—it is a very home ly saying and you have prob- 
ably heard it—that a woman can throw out more at the kitchen door 
with a tablespoon than a man can bring in at the front door with a 
shovel. That explains to you that home management as well as farm 
Ianagement is important, so we have found that the county extension 
wor ker rs, particularly the home demonstration agents, are being asked 
for help on management, management of time, management of energy, 
and management of money, which is very important in this day as well 
as inall« lays. 

Mr. Ballard referred to the marketing, and I would like to bring 
out one point on the home side particularly in connection with that. 
Statisticians tell us that the women spend—they mean handle—about 
85 percent of the money. It is spending it sometimes for the men’s 
clothing and the boys’ clothing and the ties, and sometimes it is for 
the house furnishings and sometimes it is for dresses and hats, but they 
handle 85 percent of the money. So, it is quite apparent that: they 
need help on being good buyers—buyers of food, clothing, and house 
hold furnishings. 

We find that very few of the women have had training in becoming 
good buyers, so they turn to the extension service now for help, asking 
for information that. would help them become better consumers, how to 
buy food, clothing and household furnishings. 

Whether we like it or not, a great many of our women are begin- 
ning to—not beginning but more and more they are working outside 
of the home and they have a job and a home to manage, and those 
homemakers come to us for help in work simplification. They want 
to be helped so that they are able to do the things in the shortest 
amount of time that they have at home. That is another one of the 
newer demands on us. 

You probably know that in our home demonstration clubs all over 
the country we have about a million and a half home demonstration 
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club members, but perhaps you do not know that the records show 
us that over 5,000,000 homemakers report that they have improved 
home practices through the teachings of the home demonstration 
agents. That number is going up consider ably in this new program 
which Mr. Ballard referred to. We are now re: aching out and we 
are not confining our work—not that we ever have—to the adult clubs 
and the 4-H Clubs, but we are working with people that we had 
hitherto not known in these development project plans. We are get- 
ting acquainted with a new group of people. At least they are find- 
ing that we have help for them. 

I would like to say one more word about nutrition. I think all 
of us are deeply interested in good nutrition. You cannot pick up 
a magazine nowadays without finding something about eating and 
low important it is—good food habits. 

The women naturally assume most of the responsibility for the 
health and welfare of the family, so they come to us for help on 
nutrition. You have probably heard that the teenage group in this 
country is the - est fed group that we have. There are teenagers 
Mr. Whitten, I understand you are a 4-H Club member 

Mr. Wuirren. I did not set any records. 

Mrs. Warnacr. You are setting a good record now, so we will let 
you go on that, but the 4-H Club members are the teenage members 
and we are reaching them in the 4-H Clubs as well as through the 
mothers, and we are trying to instill into them a knowledge of good 
eating habits. Somebody said something about surpluses a little while 
ago. I believe you did, Mr. Whitten. Perhaps if we all ate what 
we should eat, especially the protective foods such as he greens and 
milk and the things that we should have in a balanced diet, there 
would be less surplus. Perhaps that is one way to reduce our surpluses. 

We are finding that the home demonstration agents have more de- 
mand for help than they have ever had before, more demand for 
information and education than they have ever had before, and we 
are glad that we have a few more workers and we have room for 
more. I think that is all that I would like to say at this time. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to thank you for that fine statement, 
und I should like to thank the previous speakers for their fine state- 
ments. 

Speaking e myself—and I know I reflect the views of this sub 
committee—I do not know of any finer job being done than that of 
the county agents, the experiment stations, the home demonstration 
agents, and the land-grant colleges. They have done a splendid job. 
The chief way of measuring it, I guess, is by the support vou have 
had in Congress. You cannot get money consistently unless the folks 
who have to do with it believe in it. 

Also, I think that under present conditions, where the farm net 
income is in trouble, probably there is more need for strengthening 
your work than ever before. I would like to say that, as fine as this 
work is, it is not a substitute for farm income. My remark was not 
addressed to you folks as such, but I do know that some have used that 
argument for strengthening these funds. 

Be that as it may, I do not want to leave my county agents out. We 
have a young lady i in my county whose office is right across the hall 
from mine. She does the work of about three people, and her influence 
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in that whole area is hard to estimate. It is far beyond what you 
could expect of anyone. She is married, and from time to time her 
husband talks her into quitting her job. She is just a bundle of nerves, 
but then she sees a problem and the first thing you know she comes 
back and helps us out again. I know she must receive some satisfac- 
tion from the work, else she would not do it. 

I might say that, while the women in the household handle most 
of the money, it is my impression that the women do a much better job 
of handling the money than the men. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask Mrs. Wallace some questions. I 
suppose you have seen this pamphlet which shows very graphically 
the increase of services between the farmer and the consumer. 

Mrs. WaLLAcr. Yes, sir; we have seen it. 

Mr. Horan. We have a little revolution going on today. Today, the 
nonfarmworkers who handle food outnumber the farmworkers by 
better than 3 to 1. That is all found in higher cost of food products 
than the farmer does not get anything out of. I heard Mr. Atcheley, 
who represents the food processors, speak at the Spokane forum. 

Mr. ANperRsEN. Would you just excuse me for interjecting here, but 
I just want to say that I join Mr. Whitten in his remarks relative to 
the importance of the Extension Service. In my mind, I go back to 
1947 when you will recall the fight we had on the floor to get a halfway 
square deal for Extension. I think you will agree that in this sub- 
committee room here today you have some of the best friends that 
Extension has anywhere. 

Mr. Horan. The point I want to make—and we have discussed it in 
connection with home demonstrators who are attached to the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, particularly in the South—today these people 
who have trouble with home management and come to you who want 
to save time—of course, the easiest way is to tell them to buy TV 
dinners, but there is »robably 20 cents’ worth of food and 80 cents’ 
worth of services that do not go to the farmer. On this committee, 
we feel that the biggest service we can do, particularly to the low- 
income rural resident, is to have them do more things for themselves. 

Mrs. Wauuace. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that ? 

I think you are exactly right, Mr. Horan. 

We would have different advice for different levels of living to the 
family that you referred to, and I think they should do more of their 
food production at home, if it is possible. That would be our first 
thing. It is possible to produce more at home. If so, we would advise 

ind guide and help them to do that. If not, then we would advise 
them to buy the cheaper foods that can be used if they have to buy 
the cheaper foods that they could use and teach them the better ways 
to use them to get the most nourishing product. 

I think the reference that I made to the women who worked away 
from home probably led you to this thinking, but those women, you 
see, are earning an income away from home, and they are spending 
their hours, so time is of great importance with them. To the work- 
ingwoman, you might advise her to use the prepared foods because 
she would have no time to use anything else. 

I think you have a very good point that low-income families have 
to be helped to produce food, produce clothes, produce furnishings. 
In other words, this thing we call do it yourself and do it with your 
hands might be applicable here, and then, with what they cannot do, 
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we would help them, such as in buying the lesser foods, understanding 
them with respect to what to buy and how to understand it. 

Mr. Horan. We have long since forgotten the days when 40 acres 
and a mule carved out a living for a person on a farm. My father 
was one of the first butchers who helped establish what is considered 
one of the biggest apple shipping points in the world, that is, Wenat- 
chee, Wash. He did not like to see the housewives come in and finger 
all of the steaks. In those days, they had no refrigeration. Today, of 
course, a meat shop is a far ery from what it was in the 1890's. 

We are faced with a problem of implementing all of this. We had 
quite a discussion just before these people came in—Mr. Marshall, 
Mr. Andersen, and I—and we are particularly interested in over- 
hauling the Farmers’ Home Administration. First, we would like 
to a what an economic unit is so that we can know what size ranch 

r farm or production unit he has to have in order to give him some 
assurance that his opportunity is worth while. That ought to be 
brought up to date, and Dr. Sherman Johnson is busy doing that 
research. 

Today all the way from a minimum of $15,000 to as high as $75,000 
is required for a family-sized farm. We think we had better overhaul 
our credit picture because there is no point in offering an opportunity 
to a man who is doomed to failure before he even starts. ‘Those 
things are going on right under our noses, and [ do not think we are 
going to cet away from all of the services that are built in after 
these ¢ rops leave the farm, but we are disturbed on this subcommittee 
that that is the tendency, and we see the people who handle the 
farmer’s production doing all right as the farmer's income goes down. 
If research can find the answers, we will be very happy. We are 
coing to try anyhow, but it constitutes a field in which this subeom- 
mittee is greatly disturbed, and it takes research to find out these 
basic facts. Then it takes some liberalization of the things that 
Congress can do to make the farm life more secure. That ought to 
be done, and we have to throw away our old ideas and accept the 

ew ones whether we like them or not. Some of them do disturb me, 

and I do not know the answers, but we are here and we cannot go 
hack to bask in the sunlight by the River Jordan. We have to move 
into the future. 

i was intrigued with this pamphlet, and I assume that you have a 
cenerous supply of that pamphlet. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. There are a lot of things that we would like to talk 
about. I am very much interested in extension work and research 
work. 

I have a very high regard for this work and anything that may 
sound as a criticism of the work is not intended to be such in terms 
of improving the work. 

The few things we get disturbed about sometimes concerns dupli- 
cation. It is a little difficult to understand, for instance, why the 
State of California and the State of Arizona should be engaged 1 
work on the Kapra beetle. 

I think that sort of duplication should be avoided. 

In growing up with extension work, I observed from the period 
from 1916 up to the early 1920’s some remarkable work which was 
done in organizing marketing, helping the farmer through group 
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action, finding a way for the farmer to get his products on the market 
to better advantage. 

I think for some reason or other over the years, some of that has 
been neglected to some extent. I realize that we went through a war 
period where we were putting the emphasis upon preduction. It was 
perfectly proper that the research and a extension people did put 
their work on production. However, I do and am inclined to feel 
that sometime along the line we have been a little reluctant to shift 
over and recognize the problems of marketing which we have. 

Over the years, I have been very much impressed and I wish there 
were some way we could sort out extension and research work in 
connection with that which is directly beneficial to the farmer and 
that which is directly beneficial to the consumer. 

Obviously, it cannot be done because it is overlapping. Oftentimes, 
through research and in providing for a better quality of product and 
a better way of putting that on the market, that has really brought 
about a great savings to the consumer. It has brought about a crea- 
tion of market. There is no doubt about that. 

However, that benefit that has gone to the consumer has been of 
greater benefit to the consumer than it has to the people who have 
produced it in that the farmer can manage on his farm through 
the benefit of research and extension work to cut the production on 
that farm. 

After that leaves the farmer, he has little or no control over the 
costs. When we find through our research work that there is a better 
way by which vegetables can be frozen to be put on our tables, which 
would be of more benefit to our consumers, oftentimes that is a cost, 
and I regret to say that it has a tendency to depress the price of raw 
materials rather than to depress the price in between. 

There is one other thing that I should like to mention. I think that 
it is something that ought to be done for the benefit of the people. 
Sometimes all of us have a tendency—and I think I would be guilty 
myself of taking the easy way out—it is easier to work with some of 
the people who are inclined to be receptive and work with you. 

I am thinking now in terms of working with such a program as our 
American Indians. Our American Indians, in the distribution of 
the formula funds in the extension work, are counted as individuals: 
therefore, I think Extension Service has some responsibility in those 
States which have an Indian population which are receiving money 
on the basis of that formula to work more closely with those people. 

I think there is a great deal that they could do, both in home man- 
agement and farm management and in other ways to help those 
people. I cannot help but feel that there is also difficulty at times 
in working with some of the people who have lower incomes. 

I want to say to you that that is a real challenge. I admire the 
way some individuals in extension work have gone out and attacked 
this problem. 

I also want to say to you that I regret to say that not all extension 
workers do that because they do not accept that challenge. 

I only pass those remarks on to you for what they are worth. I have 
high regard for the work that is being done in research and extension, 
and I hope it will continue. 
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Mr. Batiarp. We appreciate very much what you have said. You 
may know that in the Western States almost all of us have contracts 
to do extension work with the Indians. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We are aware of that and we are well aware that 
there is quite a difference between States. Some States have done a 
far better job than other States have done. I would like to compli- 
ment those States who have done such a fine job. 

Mr. Horan. We have done a wonderful job in our State with the 
Indians. 

Mr. Batiarv. We put two county agents to work with the low- 
income farmers. 

Dr. Hawkins. Let us not take more time than you have to spend 
on this. We are tempted to go on and on as long as you will let us. 

Dr. Suarr. May I correct a comment on the record about the Khapra 
heetle research as between Arizona and California / 

Mr. Wuirren. We are always glad to learn that our information 
is incorrect, if that be the case. 

Dr. Sarr. I do not think there is any duplication. 

The point is, the Khapra beetle research was set up on a coopera- 
tive basis with the United States Department of Agriculture, the State 
of California, and the State of Arizona, and we thought we divided 
the job up and assigned specific responsibilities to each group for 
certain phases of the work. 

If that is not working that way, | would be glad to know about it, 
and I will try to find out about. it, but we tried to set it up that way. 
We are both working on the Khapra beetle, but that is not implying 
that we are both doing the same thing. 


Mr. Marsuaty. Weare very glad if you are not. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE TO THE ECONOMY 
WITNESSES 


CARL H. WILKEN, RAW MATERIALS NATIONAL COUNCIL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

FRED L. CRAWFORD, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, we have with us now Mr. Carl Wilken, 
an . a former colleague, Mr. Fred Crawford. 

I do not know of anyone who has studied this farm picture in rela- 
tion to the money more closely than Mr. Wilken. I do not know 
of anyone who is so well informed as our former colleague, Fred 
Crawford. 

We are pleased to have the privilege of listening to your views 
on these matters. We will be pleased to incorporate in the record the 
tables and other information which you may have put together. 

Mr. WitxeEn. I would like to make a brief oral statement before 
soing over this statement that I have prepared. 

[am glad to meet with you — and bring you some information 
which I think is very important. I think I met with your committee 
several years ago and pointed out the importance of agriculture 
in our economy. 

If I remember correctly, at that time I stated very bluntly that there 
Was no political administration that could operate the economy of the 
United States on a sound basis and a balanced budget unless farm 
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products entered the economic cycle at parity. I want to repeat that 
statement today. 

Mr. Wurirren. I would like to say that I agreed with you then and 
I have consistently agreed with you since. Now I take pleasure in 
agreeing with you again. 

Mr. Winken. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I spent about 4 years with the Joint Committee on Defense. While 
I was with the committee, I had access to all of the records of the 
various Departments. 

I worked out tomy own satisfaction a method with which the regular 
reports of the Government can be used and within 24 hours after you 
get them, to analyze them and catch any weaknesses in the different 
segments. 

To illustrate that, I have been waiting for about 2 years for the 1955 
final report. The reason for that is that that would give me a 10-year 
period, 5 years, 1946 to 1950, and then the following 5 years to analyze 
them. 

The economic committee released those figures a week ago Friday. 
By the following Tuesday, this thing was in print and had been O. K.ed 
by Mr. Crawford. It has a lot of meat in it, and I think when you 
get through with it you will agree that it is probably as concise and 
yet the best overall picture that has ever been brought to you. 

My purpose in being here is just to make this record available for 
the American public. 

In 1936 I signed the articles setting up the Raw Materials National 
Council for the purpose of making a study of the effect upon prices 
and the price of other forms of new wealth, such as: 

One, the income and welfare of the American people, making these 
facts available tothe public. That has favorably been carried out. 

Since 1937 and before this committee and committees of the Senate. 
I have given to members of the Congress the facts, and by presenting 
them to the committee, and making them available to both political 
parties as well as any organizations or individuals who might want to 
use them. 

That is my purpose in being here today. 

The present situation on the basis of this analysis of our economy i- 
really very serious. 

During the past 5 years, we saw the failure to maintain prices at 
the 1946-50 parity. The United States has lost $220 billion of earned 
income that it could have without any cost to anyone. $135 billion 
of that offset by the use of deficits which have become a part of the 
long-time total debt of the United States. As a result of the loss of 
this income, the United States in those three years suffered a loss of 
consumer goods sales of $96 billion and mostly nondurables. Ninety 
percent of those nondurables are made out of farm products, and i 
shows underconsumption that the farmers give you. This so-called 
surplus problem that we are wrestling with at the present time is due 
directly to a failure to maintain parity. In my opinion, you are not 
going to get rid of it until farm prices are restored to parity because 
the underconsumption is so much greater than any curtailment that 
you could get through a soil bank program or that you can dare to 
make to keep our economy in Operation. 

I want to call your attention to the table on the first page. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


THE OPERATION OF OuR Economy IN 1955 


The data used in the following analysis was taken from the records of the 
Joint Economic Committee supervised by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers and other governmental departments. It was prepared as a service to 
the American public. 


Comparative anenyers of economic factors in 1955 with average for 1946-50 


1946-50 
average 


Billions Rillions 
National income ! - : s $211.0 $322. 3 
Total wages ! st ‘ : 136. 221.3 
Net farm income ! a ig sae : ] 11. 1 
Smal]! business ! L 2ee curds oi : 21. ; 27.3 
Rentals !. ce ; et ie ; a 10.7 
Interest 1 . : , _ ‘ 5 10.5 
Corpor ite profit |. 3 se ; 26. § 41.4 


OTHER FACTORS 


Gross farm income ae 7 $32. 2 
Mineral raw materials 12.8 


‘Total. se 5 isoirdine 45.0 
Durable goods Be sa a 22. 1 
Nondurable goods sees 5 94.7 


! These items are used to compute the fina] national income. Income in 1955 partially due t 
increase in the price level following 1946-50. 
2 Decrease, 


Mr. WitkKeN. You will find that the first column gives the national 
income from 1946 to 1950, with an average of $211 billion. You will 
note the increase to 1955 is $322.3 billion, which is an increase of 
52.7 percent. 

The next item is total wages for that period. Wages have gone up 
61.1 percent. 

The third item is net farm income which shows a 22 percent de- 
crease from the 1946-50 period. I just want to stop a minute and 
point out that this shows that the farm operations have a 22 percent 
decrease in income since 1946-50 in spite of the fact that your national 
income has expanded $111 billion in that same period of time. It is 
almost unbelievable, yet here are the facts. 

The next item is small business. You will notice that the small- 
business increase is 27.3, or roughly half of the increase of your total 
national income. This is due directly to the effect of low farm prices 
on rural America. 

Mr. Vurse.y. Did you say 1946-50? Would that not be 1946-55 7 

Mr. Witxen. No. The first column is 1946-50. 

Mr. Vurseti. Then the drop from 1946 to 1950 is 22 percent? 

Mr. Witxen. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Your rentals are pretty much in accordance with national income. 
They are still lagging a little as a result of the rent controls carried 
under OPA, and so on. 

Next we have the interest payments which have gone up 133 percent. 

I would like to call your attention to the corporate profits—53.9 
percent, which is quite in ratio to the national income. 





In the notes, I point out that these six major items are used regu- 
larly in computing the final national income of the United States. 

The further note is that some of this tremendous increase in income 
of $111 billion is due to the 15 percent increase in the prices from 
1946 to 1950. 

Below, I have taken some other factors which are not in the income 
ratio. For example, I show the gross farm income, average, 1946-50, 
$32.2 billion, an increase of 2.8 percent in the face of 52.7 percent in 
national income. 

I also show the mineral raw materials—and you will note the in- 
crease—52.5 percent. They have held their own in production ratio with 
the national income due to the deficit spending for durable goods, ete. 

With respe ‘t to your durable goods sales, you have an increase of 
92.1 to 35.3, or 60 percent, and th: at shows the effect of this installment 
credit, and so on, at all levels. 

In nondurable goods, we have only an increase of 32.9 percent. 

Your three red flags that stick out in the national income is the 
very serious loss being taken by agriculture and, second, the loss of 
income and sales of small business, and, third, ‘the increase of 133 
percent. That is all of interest. 

That points to the very high rate of debt in all levels from 1946 to 
1950. 

In just summing that up, from 1946 to 1950, we have added about 
$20 billion to our national debt. This is more than double our install- 
ment credit and more than double our outstanding mortgages. 

The normal ratio of utilization of farm products through the 25- 
year period 1929-53 was approximately 70 percent farm raw materials 
and 30 percent other raw materials. The ratio during 1946-50 was 
the same as in the 25-year period. 

If gross farm income had been maintained in the same ratio to 
national income that existed in 1946-50 by a proper administration of 
farm-support prices, the gross farm income in 1955 should have been 
approximately $49 billion or $16 billion more than actually was paid 
to rural America. 

The increases in consumer markets would have required about $1.5 
billion additional raw materials from mineral sources and our total 
utilization of new wealth would have approximated $70 billion. 

Using the average trade turn of raw material income into national 
income during the 25-year period 1929-53, a raw material income of 
$70 billion in 1955 would have generated an earned national income 
of $350 billion. 

Adjusting national income factors in the same balance to national 
income that existed in 1946-50 and the total of consumer sales we 
could have had the following results: 

Billions of 
dollars 


National income $350 

a NN fe cba oie es peep eal tas ceraeda alia iariaeg pean aaens 226. ! 
Net farm income ; 23. 6 
ea Sethi de ct cuk duct pendants eae acah teens oO. f 
Rentals 7m. 
Interest Ti 
Corncrate promt... 2. coc . ; 45. 0 
I a ke 37. 0 
I ese hilt sdhiny ainda dhe abibiaklabee 156. 5 
ET CRO didi den beaten chibi idelignnedieiiaubusis 77.0 


as compared to actual of $71.4 billion. 
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Mr. Wuirren. As I understand it, if the farm income had been at 
the level of parity through this period, then as a result of purchases 
of farm machinery and things that go into production, farm purchas- 
ing power as it is channeled through the various parts of our economy 
would result i in these higher figures as compared with the figures that 
actually exist ; is that cor rect ? 

Mr. WitkeEN. The point I want to make is that this 1946-50 period 
is really a quite accurate period. Your utilization of mineral raw 
materials and farm raw materials in 1946-50 are the same as the 25- 
year period from 1929 through 1953. 

In other words, they are what you might say right on the button, 
and it is an established ratio. 

The same thing is true of computing consumer goods. Your con 
sumer goods sales from 1946 to 1955 average 55.3 of the national in- 
come, That can be compared with the rate of 58.6 percent in the 5-year 
period from 1935 to 1939, 

Mr. Wuirren. These figures are tied to and based on a fixed period 
where the records are available. 

Mr. Witken. This is what we could have had without any increase 
in the debt of the United States. 

It will be noted that all segments of our economy except interest 
would have gained from the use of a proper supply of farm raw mate- 
rials at a price in balance with 1946-50 parity. The larger interest 
total of $10.5 billion in 1955 is the interest charge resulting from 
excessive debt increases following 1946-50. 

For example, in the past 3 years we have added $20 billion to the 
national debt, approximately $9 billion installment credit, and many 
billions of increase in outstanding mortgages. 

This excessive interest on the basis of 5 percent indicates am exces- 
sive increase in the total debt of about $60 billion. This could have 
heen avoided by maintaining farm prices at 1946-50 parity. 


FISCAL POLICY 


Corporate profit in 1955 expanded $9.4 billion over 1954 or approxi- 
mately 42.5 percent of the increase in national income of $22.6 billion. 
This illustrates how the Treasury, which received $4.7 billion of the 
increase in corporate profits benefited at the expense of excessive 
private debt. 

If farm income had been maintained in proper ratio in 1953-55, a 
surplus could have existed in the Treasury and excessive private debt 
could have been avoided. 

CONSUMER SALES 


Consumer sales in 1955 with farm prices and production in proper 
ratio to our economy as a whole would have been $32.3 billion greater 
than in the actual level of $161.1 billion. 

Actual sales in 1955 in ratio to national income were $17.1 billion 
subnormal in the nondurable goods field. If farm income had been 
maintained the total of consumer goods of $193.5 billion could have 
been sold without any increase in the total of installment credit. 
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ECONOMIC BALANCE 


With a farm income in balance with the rest of our economy, the 
income of the 9,300,000. farm operators and smali business units which 
make up the total of unincor porated business units would have been in 
balance with other segments of our economy. 

For example, the average wage earner in 1955 averaged approxi- 
mately $4,000. 

We have 5 million farm operators with a capital investment averag- 
ing $30,000 per unit. Their income, based on a $49 billion farm income 
and $350 billion of national income, which we could and should have 
had, would have been $4,720 per operating unit. 

Adjustment for capital investment by each operator not charged to 
operating cost would put the farm oper ator’s income in balance with 
— 55 million other workers receiv ing wages, 

In addition to paying for some capit: al equity in these operations, 
the farmer is also confronted with paying about $2 million for family 
workers who work on the farm, who are not given a salary and where 
wages are not deducted as a cost of operating the farm unit. 


OPERATING ANALYSIS 


The Nation utilized $52.6 billion of raw materials or new wealth 
in 1955 and using the 5 times turn of all raw materials into national 
income, the average for 1929-53, the earned national income was 
$263 billion. 

The addition: ul $60 billion dollars generated in 1955 to bring the 
(otal up to $322.3 billion was unearned and created by the use of ex- 
ected. profits om tomorrow’s income, totaling approximately $12 
billion which turned over backwards 5 times to generate the $60 billion 
of unearned national income. 

Our annual capital operating profit is approximately 20 percent 
of the national income and this deficit can be traced in the operation 
of our economy in 1955. We spent $42.2 billion of capital profits for 
new construction, $28.3 billion for new plants and equipment and ex- 
panded consumer credit $6.1 billion, or a total of $76.6 billion. Our 
profit on $322.3 billion of income was approximately $64.6 billion, 
leaving a long-term deficit of approximately $12 billion. 

This excessive increase is reflected in the total debt increase of $45 
billion in the year 1955. If this $12 billion or excessive debt is to be 
repaid in the future, it will require $60 billion of future income to 
earn the $12 billion of profit to repay it. 

In the meantime, it becomes an additional charge against future 
profits through interest payments of approximately $600 million 
per year. 

To earn the profits to meet the increase in interest charges on the 
$12 billion against our annual profits will require the profits from $3 
billion of national income in 1956. 


SUMMATION 


The net result of our operation in 1955 was a loss of approximately 
S87 billion of earned income which could have been generated by 
maintaining our farm production at a parity price with 1946-50. Ap- 
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proximately $60 billion of this loss was offset with the use of deficits 
and the balance of $27 billion was lost entirely. 

The $64 question is, Why didn’t we maintain our farm production 
and farm prices? 

It was primarily due to the gross underestimation of the importance 
of farm income in our national economy. Most of the leading econ- 
omists in Government and business almost completely ignore the ag- 
ricultural segment of our economy. 

The farm problem i is discussed in terms of the farm operator rather 
than in terms of rural America. The real facts are that 50 percent of 

our population in the 1950 census lived in towns of 10,000 and under 
and the area surrounding them. Due to this fact, one-half of the 
market for factory eoods i is created by raw material production. 

In the case of agriculture in 1946-50, the farm operator received 44 
percent of the gross value of his production. The balance went to 
create income for those living in rural towns. 

An additional factor is that the farm operator is a buyer of capital 
goods for his operation and agricultural States spend approximately 
70 percent of their income for | goods at retail, as compared to 50 per- 

cent in States such as New York and Pennsylvania. 

This farm market for factory goods in rural America is proved by 
a quite constant ratio of $1 of farm production to $1 of factory pay- 
rolls. This ratio ran in balance from 1919 to 1939. Tt was dislocated 
in World War IT and resumed its normal of 1-1 ratio in 1946-50. 

At present we have approximately $50 billion of factory payrolls as 
compared to $33 billion farm income. Unless farm income is brought 
ip in balance, the factory payroll cannot be maintained except thr ough 

further excessive increases in total debt. 

If our economy is to operate at the pace set in 1955, and farm income 
permitted to remain at present low levels, it will require an addition 
of approximately $50 billion to the total debt in 1956. 

\s pointed out, this underestimation of the importance of the value 
of our farm production caused a loss of $87 billion in earned income and 
resulted in creating a burden of producing $60 billion of future income 
to repay the excessive debt created. 


OTHER ERRORS IN REGARD TO FARM PRODUCTION AND INCOME 


It has been stated over and over again that the 90 percent price sup- 
port created the present surplus problem. This is not a statement 
based on facts. 

The 90 percent price support law was enacted in 1942. During the 

\l-year period 1942-52, it gave to agriculture a little over parity. 
There was no need of production control exe ept in limited areas and 
the Nation generated the income to pay its bills. 

If Congress had levied the taxes on the income which existed, we 
could have paid for the war without any increase in the national debt. 

For example, in 1943-45 the public, after all consumer expenditures, 
had remaining approximately $200 billion. Instead of paying this 
in the form of t taxes, the money bought the bonds which now are a part 
of the national debt. 

At the end of the 11-year period, 6 years of war and 5 years of peace. 

here was no surplus to speak of and at the end of 1952 total stocks were 
appr oximately $2.5 billion. Specifically in the case of our 3 principal 
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basic crops, we had on hand 256 million bushels of wheat, 2.8 million 
bales of cotton, and 487 million bushels of corn. The total of corn was 
less than a 2 months’ supply. 


LACK OF PARITY 


The accumulation of farm surpluses could not have been due to over- 
production of farm products. ‘Total production in 1952 was 107 per- 
cent of 1947-49 as 100 as compared to 112 percent in 1955. 

This represents an increase since 1952 of 4.67 percent, or 1.55 percent 
per year, not enough to meet our economic growth. (Data as to pro- 
duction and carryover of stocks taken from Agri icultural Outlook, pub- 
lished by United States Department of Agric culture for 1956. ) 

The real reason for farm surpluses resulted from a failure to main 
tain parity for our farm production in 1953-55. As farm income 
was permitted to drop below parity, underconsumption of goods took 
place. 

The current situation of agriculture receiving about the same as 
in 1946-50, with $111 billion of national income increase, cannot be 
explained in any other way. 

For example, in 1953 farm prices were permitted to drop to 92 
percent of parity, thus setting the stage for a similar cutback in 
our economy. This cutback took place in August 1953 and our total 
production dropped over 8 percent to the low in 1954. 

This cutback forced a loss of $30 billion of income that could have 
been created if July 1953 production had been maintained. The 
drop in farm income levels following 1951 wiped out the market to 
utilize our potential production. 

Instead of correcting the farm price situation and restoring om 
primary markets, those in charge of Government and business insti- 
tuted the credit expansion to revive the economy. Instead of help- 
ing agriculture it merely forced farm prices downward as money was 
diverted away from the purchase of nondurable goods, 90 percent 
of which are processed from farm products, to capits a goods or goods 
normally purchased with savings or profits. 


UNDERCONSUMPTION 


With farm production and prices in 1946-1950 balanced with the 
rest of our economy in 1955-55, our national income and consume! 
sales could have been as follows, as compared to the actual: 


Pnanane ¢ of dollars I 


| | Undercon- 
Earned Actual Normal naercon 


sumption 
consumer 
goods 


national | consumer sales 
income ! sales | potential 2 | 
| | 
| 


| i 
} 


2179.7 | 
> 186, 9 
- 193.0 


Cumulative loss of consumer goods sales, 1953-55 


1 National income computed on anproximate 4-percent-expansion ratio, the average from 1910 to 1954 
translated into income at 1946-50 farm parity. 
2 Normal sales are computed on basis of 55.3 percent of national income for consumer goods in 1946-50. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONSUMER SALES 1953-55 


Durable goods sales in 1953-55 were maintained in ratio to na- 
tional income existing in 1946-50 with deficits and increases in in- 
stallment credit. The loss of consumer goods sales was entirely in 
the field of nondurable goods, 90 percent of which are processed from 
farm raw materials. 

The underconsumption of farm products in the 5-year period at 
the consumer level was ninety percent of $96 billion, or $86.4 billion. 

In 1946-50, the farmer averaged approximately 47 percent of the 
consumer’s dollar and on this basis the underconsumption at the 
farmer’s gate in the 3 years 1953-55 was 47 percent of $86.4 billion, 
or a total of $40.6 billion. 

If farm prices had been maintained at 1946-50 parity levels, our 
production of farm products in 1955 could have been at a level of 
125 percent of 1947-49 as compared to 112 percent, which is a sur- 
plus due to underconsumption. This rate of production would re- 
store farm production to balance with other raw materials which 
have increased to 122 percent with a high of 128 percent of 1947-49 
as 100 in December 1955. 

Our national income in the 8 years 1953-55 totaled $793 billion. 

Our earned national income with farm production and prices in 
balance with 1946-50 averages could and should have been $1,013 
billion. 

Therefore, our failure to maintain our farm economy in balance 
forced us to lose a potential of $220 billion of earned income. 

During the 3-year period, we offset $135.6 billion of this loss with 
excessive increases in our total debt of approximately $27 billion. 
Stated in another way, we borrowed this profit from that of our great 
grandchildren. 

We had a net loss of $84.4 billion that was not permitted to exist 
hecause of too low a level of farm prices. The additional income 
and the unearned income could all have been earned by maintaining 
farm prices. The cost of doing so would have been infinitesimal as 
compared to the losses sustained. 

Legislative authority existed during this period to maintain farm 
prices and exists today. By taking a few key steps, farm income 

be restored almost immediately. Unless it is, our losses will 
continue. 

See attached news release. 

(The news release referred to follows:) 


News RELEASE OF RAW MATERIALS NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Returning from a series of meetings with farm and business groups in Middle 
Western States, I have, at the suggestion of these groups, prepared suggestions 
for a sound program to restore agricultural prices within 60 days as follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture using the authority granted to him by Congress 
in the 1949 farm act and previous acts should take the following steps: 

1. Publicly declare to the commodity trade in the United States and the world 
that he is not going to sell 1 pound or bushel of farm products now in storage 
helow 100 percent of parity. (This will restore confidence in normal trade chan- 
nels and prove to the world that there is no profit in waiting for cheap raw 
materials from our farm production. ) 

2. Restore 90 percent of parity price supports on all nonperishable crops— 
corn, Wheat, cotton, flax, rice, tobacco, oats, barley, sorghum grains, peanuts, 
rve, and wool. 
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3. Divert 400,000,000 bushels of nonmilling wheat into a stockpile of feed 
to be used in areas where drought has created a shortage of feed for livestock 
and dairy industries. (‘This reserve to be used only in case of drought or short- 
ee i increase the normal market price of feeds above 110 percent of 
MUrity. 

' 4, Place a floor of $17 per hundredweight under hogs and agreeing to take oif 
of the packers hands any inventory above a normal carryover which ‘has accumu- 
lated as a result of the price floor. 

5. Place a temporary floor under cattle on the basis of $30 per hundredweight 
= prime cattle on Chicago market. 

Place a temporary floor under the price of fats and oils, especially lard, 
odiinenen oil, soybeans oil at 20 cents per pound and by purchase remove 
1 billion pounds from current market supplies to be used for export. (This step 
will aid prices of hogs, corn, cattle, soybeans, flax, cottonseed, and peanuts.) 
There is no surplus of fats and oils in world markets and they can be utilized. 

7. Immediately announce payments on any land removed from crops and seeded 
to grass for the purpose of soil conservation. 

Note.—The above program in my opinion would require less than $500 million 
and would recover a market for about $25 billion of fac tory goods which industry 
is losing in rural America, on an earned basis. Without this step the Nation 
can easily lose $30 billion of income in 1956 even with easy credit on housing and 
curs. Both of these markets have reached the saturation point. 

Cart H. WILKEN, Analyst. 

Five additional meetings with agricultural groups already have been scheduled 
for Nebraska points, January 20 through February 2. 

Mr. Wirken. This huge loss suffered in earned income in 1958 
55 due to our failure to maintain farm production and price levels may 
seem fantastic. It is not the first time, however, that this kind of 
loss has existed in our economy. 

In the period 1930-41, because of our failure to maintain farm 
prices at parity, the Nation suffered a loss of over $500 billion of 
potential national income and, due to this loss of income, we had to 
forgo the use of 514 years of output of goods and services. 

For example, in 1932, our total output was only 47 percent of 

1929 level and it wasa surplus. 

At that time we tried to a the situation by spending an 
average of about $3 billion per year in national deficits, equivalent 
to about $14 billion at present nainees income levels. We killed 
pigs, let acres lie idle, and solved nothing. 

Current proposals in many ways duplic ate those which failed in 
the thirties, thus proving the old axiom, “History teaches that people 
never learn from history. 

In conclusion, the record of our economy, the finest that any nation 
has ever had, proves the accuracy of the basic law of economics. 
This law is not found in our text books on economics. It is found 
in the most widely published and highest authority in the world, the 
Bible. 

The Bible tells us “Every laborer is worthy of his hire.” This 
means that divine law dictates that we place a proper value on the 
new wealth which our Creator has made possible from the soil. 

God did not intend that those who tilled the soil and cooperated 
with Him to feed the world should be underpaid. Therefore, He 
created a source of new wealth and a scheme of things under which 
society must suffer in direct proportion to the underpayment for his 
blessings at the market place. 

During the past 50 years the taxpayers have paid for assembling 
and publishing the finest record of an economy that has ever existed 
in world histor: y. Our record during the past 30 years proves that we 
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have suffered in direct proportion to our underpayment for raw 
materials or our new wealth at the market place. 

Emerson once said : 

It seems as if America is the last effort of Divine Providence to help the 
human race. 

Unless we use the record to guide the way, we cannot lead the world 
toa better day. 

On the other hand, we may repeat the h: appenings of history, go into 
bankruptey and decay through a failure to maintain the foundation of 
our whole economic cycle—agr iculture. 

Restoration of the underpayment to agriculture of $16 billion will 
generate $80 billion of earned income which in turn will make the 
deficits unnecessary. 

CONCLUSION 


Congress can, whenever it chooses, take the steps to force a positive 
administration of a price-support law for farm products which will] 
restore farm prices to the 1946-50 parity level. 

No political administration can operate our economy on a sound and 
solvent basis unless farm prices and other raw materials enter the 
economic cy¢ ‘le at an average of parity. 

The past 3 years of operation prove the fallacy of the lend-spend 
theory of reviving our economy in a period of recession. Deficits 
merely cover up our losses and postpone the day of reckoning. Even- 
tually we must earn the income to operate our economy. 

Unless our new wealth production creates the new earned income to 
generate the national income and profits required to pay our way for 
sound expansion, excessive debt will force us into a state of bankruptcy. 

The present level of farm income is far too low to support the present 
skyscraper of debt and income needed to consume our potential pro- 
duction. Our underconsumption of $17 billion of consumer goods in 
1955 on the basis of existing Income is far too great to permit the liqui- 
dation of current sur pluses created by underconsumption. A restora- 
tion of the lost market to industry in rural America is a must and this 
can be done in only one way—restore the farm price structure, 

Curtailment of farm production, already too low to support our 
economy, will reduce farm income still further and force additional 
deficits. 

‘The last page that I have is a news item that I released on January 

3, 1956, ¢ alling attention to the fact that authority existed for restor- 
nee and T suggested seven steps for doing it. 

I just want to make one additional comment. 

At the present time, everybody is trying to carry a surplus which 
they claim is the result of overproduction. I think the most construc- 
tive thing that could be done would be for this committee, in coopera- 
tion with the House Agricultural Committee, to set up a special com- 
mittee to study this underconsumption which can definitely be proved 
from the record. 

Unless you know really how your surplus originated, then there is 
not much chance that you will be able to do mue h to solve it. 

Mr. Wurrren. While I am no trained economist or anything of that 
sort, much of the study and arguments that I have presented have 
been defensive in nature. 
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When the Government set out to reduce price levels because of the 
buildup in commodities, I pointed out that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation charter provided that they could sell these products at 
prices that would be competitive. 

Actually, these commodities have not been so offered in world trade, 
And so long as the Government has not offered them in world trade 
through normal channels, designation of them as surpluses is a mis- 
nomer. 

[ note that the first item in your statement says: 

The Secretary of Agriculture, using the authority granted him by Congress in 
the 1949 Farm Act and previous acts, should take the following steps: 

1. Publicly declare to the commodity trade in the United States and the world 
that he is not going to sell one pound or bushel of farm products now in storage 
helow 100 percent of parity. 

Such an announcement would run counter to what I believe. Is it 
your belief that the prosperity of the country could be increased so 
that you could be limited to the domestic markets only ? 

Mr. WitKen. I should like to make this statement : 

Your approach in 1953, 1954, and 1955 would have been right. Sixty 
percent of the surplus that we have is wheat and cotton, products 
that normally have been exported, but they were not. 

However, that is water over the dam. The time is past. The reason 
that I would freeze them at the present time is to prevent a collapse 
of the farm price in the rest of the world. 

Mr. Wuirren. | have always thought that I did not advocate dump 
ing. 

But Public Law 480 is a dumping law. In the first place, it is a 
government-to-government arrangement. We would not get anything. 
They would turn the currency back, and we would see no material 
wealth in return. 

I agree thoroughly that selling them now might not work in the 
same way or have the exact benefit as if we had moved them normally 
as we had authority todo. But the mi yor benefit that I see in moving 
them now for what they will bring is the prevention of further ex 
pansions in foreign production which would ev ventually take up all 
of our foreign markets. If we keep these things on the market, we pre 
vent increases in foreign production. So the chief value, as I con- 

ceive of it, is not that we would thereby get rid of those commodities. 

I think we have hitched our star too much to getting rid of them. 
But in the process of keeping them on the counter and available to 
the rest of the world, we thereby protect our share of the world mar- 
kets and do not move our own acreage overseas. It is not what we 
~ell but what is predicted. 

Mr. Witxen. Domestically—that is, the products that go into do 
mestic consumption—we have had underproduction as a result of farm 

prices. You have had the same drop in prices in the rural areas, 

In the rest of the world, about 70 percent of your people depend for 
income on which to buy directly on farm products. 

My idea of freezing, just as you would the war reserve that you have 
in war materials, is to permit both the domestic and foreign markets 
to recover so that you recover this underconsumption both in the world 
and in the United States. 

After that gets underway, then it gets into the normal market 
channels. 
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Mr. Marsuate. I think there have been a number of instances in 
the last couple of years where a disposal, or threatened disposal, of 
Commodity Credit stock has caused the normal trade to retrench from 
their purchases. When they have retrenched from their purchasing, 
relying upon the Government to carry the stock for them, that has 
had an effect upon the market which is far and beyond the effect of a 
price support program. 

If the handling of price support programs on a commodity basis, 
like wheat and cotton, are handled in a matter of assuring a parity 
price, then the market never ought to drop below the parity price. _ 

Mr. Wixen. I agree with that. We have an interesting situation 
coming up. 

We have all read the announcement by the Secretary of Agriculture 
that he is going to sell some of this cotton at a lower level. To me, 
just thinking out loud, it would indicate that he intended to reduce 
the price support and that he will reduce the price of this cotton for 
delivery next August at the level which he expects to have as a sup- 
port price for the cotton. 

I expect that there will be some reactions from foreign countries 
against that sale. This is natural because they want to keep the market 
for themselves. They have used the support program as a protection 
for supply and then expecting us to sell it to them for a bargain price. 

I do not like to say that, but that is what happened. 

For example, Mexico expanded the cotton production, but it takes 
6 cents a pound for export duty to help finance the Government; then 
it still sells at a lesser rate. 

Mr. Wnuirren. We have seen small farmers going down to Guate- 
mala and American producers going to Mexico and the South and Cen- 
tral American countries, It is reaching the point where many small 
American farmers are making trips down there to see if they cannot 
also get into the picture. 

Once these commodities of the United States have been announced 
at 100 percent of parity, then anything that did not move in the 
United States, you would agree that it would have to move in trade for 
what it would bring. 

[ am not talking about a dumping price but a competitive price. 
We can get all that our competitive situation will enable us to get, 
and no more. 

Mr. Wiixen. You have your domestic trade, and you have your 
foreign trade. 

If I were in the business of buying cotton for export, and so on, 
and wheat, and so on, I would be scared to keep an inventory with 
the present situation, when the Secretary of Agriculture sits back and 
may dump it on the market and undercut you and make you lose 
money. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the supply being held by manufacturers is 
kept at the absolute minimum. The United States Government is 
holding the inventory for just about everybody. In view of the fact 
that other countries do not have various things such as wages that 
we have in the United States, I think we will eventually come to a 
domestic allotment plan where we will support commodities moving 
into the domestic market and then move into the world trade for what- 
ever the balance will bring. 
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I spent the month of October of last year in Europe. ‘I made a 
determined effort to see members of the trade as well as our own 
people throughout the European countries. The trade, without ex 
ception, was hoping that we would reach the point where world sup- 
ply would meet world demand. 

They said that eventually we would have to move back into world 
trade, and those in international trade were terribly upset, knowing 
that some day most anything could happen. 

Mr. Witxen. I would like to call attention to one point I have in 
that program, and that is a support price under f fats and oils. 

It seems rather strange to me that over the years, as we discussed 
farm legislation, neither the farm oniadianions or anyone else seem- 
ingly has attached importance to fats and oils. Your fats and oils 
are an underlying structure of the whole farm economy. 

In other words, the price of fat reflects in the price of hogs. You 
have your cattle, you have your flaxseed, and you have your soybeans, 
and you get 300 million pounds of oil out of corn. Fat has a very 
high caloric value. 

In terms of caloric content, it is the cheapest food we can offer the 
rest. of the world today. I think if we made some efforts, we could 
readily export 500 ci ah to 1 billion pounds more fats and oils than 
we exported this past yea 

For example, here is It: sty, They charge about 90 cents for a quart 
of olive oil. In other words, the price of fats and oils in those coun- 
tries internally is higher than it is here. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is much to indicate to me the soundness of 
this. For instance, through foreign aid we gave a lot of cotton to 
Spain. The Spanish Government used foreign-aid dollars to pay us. 
Then they added 20 cents a pound, and the Spanish textile mills paid 
the prevailing United States rate plus 20 cents a pound in Spanish 
money. It isn’t surprising that the textile mills have no feeling to- 
ward the United States as a result. 

They cannot see that we have done anything for them. 

With our whole foreign-aid program, the reason we have no feeling 
of appreciation by the people in other countries is becatise within 
those countries, the user has had to pay in his own money. So the 
people in these countries do not realize that they get any help from 
us, because they paid for it in their own money. And the’ government 
that we were really helping goes out of office and the incoming crowd 
has no sense of appreciation for our keeping the old crowd in. So, 
if you analyze it, we are doing ourselves no good. 

Then the next thing that enters into the agricultural picture is that 
we are not giving them cotton and wheat or other things, but we are 
giving them tractors, production machinery, et cetera, and are setting 
them up in competition with us. 

I use this illustration here. It is the one that I had heard. 

A Negro cab driver told a friend of mine that he had been reading 
about foreign aid in the newspaper. The cab driver asked him what 
he thought ‘of for eign aid. My friend said that he did not know, but 
he wanted to hear the opinion of the cab driver. 

The cab driver told him this: 

“T have paid for my cab and I have $3,500 in the bank. It looks to 
me like foreign aid is about as sensible as for me to give that $3,500 
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to somebody else to go into the taxicab business in competition with 
me.” 

Our foreign aid has been largely in production machinery to set 
other countries up in the production of these things, rather than giv- 
ing them the end product, which would tlow through our economy, 
and we would have whatever power is generated from that. 

Mr. Wirken. In this foreign-aid program, if Congress had insisted 
that 25 percent of the foreign aid would have to be in “foreign products, 
which is roughly the percentage that the American people spend for 
food, this dislocation would not have happened. I am very much 
concerned about it. 

I do not like to be an alarmist, but I would say that the chances 
are almost 10 to 1 that you will have a cutback of $30 billion in your 
economy this year as a result of this relatively low farm price. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is certainly coming. I have my beliefs about 
other sections, but I know that in my area most of the farmers, with 
the present rates of income, cannot replace the farm machinery that 
they now have. They can go in and trade it in as a down payment. 
They can get new mac hinery on time, but their net income position 
is so unsound enough that they cannot show you how they can afford 
to buy new machinery. 

Mr. WiLkeEN. I have had a series of meetings out in the Midwest 
going over this sort of analysis, and the situation is far more serious 
than people seem to realize. 

For example, in the first place, they lost the income as a result of 
the low price for hogs and cattle, and so on, but the other important 
factor is this: 

This cut in price has cut back their inventory values so that when 
they go to the bank for the 1956 production, they are confronted with 
the situation where their line of credit is down to 40 percent from last 
year. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Do you think that the average person in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who has a solution to these problems, or 
should study these problems, realizes exactly how bad it is back 
through the Midwest today ? 

Mr. Witken. I do not think they do. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do not think they do either. I do not think the Vv 
have the conception of what agriculture is backed up against today. 

Mr. Wurrren. In my little town we have substituted cotton pic kers 
with new-fangled machinery to cut out labor costs. But the minu‘e 
we cut out the income to the laborers, they have no money to spend 
in that town. So business is drying up right along in my area 

Mr. Anpersen. I regret that it is getting so late in the afternoon. 
IT would like to stay here and discuss this question with these two 
gentlemen further. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to say that we are all in that same po- 
sition. I should like to express our appreciation to you, and I per- 
sonally am going to study this rather thoroughly. I think you have 
made a real contribution. 

Mr. Crawford, we do not mean to exclude you and we would be 
very happy to have you come back at a later date. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. The committee will now recess until 1 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon. 





THourspAy, Marca 1, 1956. 
AGRICULTURE MARKETING AND ResEearctt SERVICES 
WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Marsnautu. The committee will be in order. At this time we 
will be very happy to hear from our distinguished colleague from 
Maine, the Hon. Clifford McIntire, a Member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, and a man who is greatly interested in agriculture 
throughout the entire United States. 

Mr. McIntire, your words will certainly have a lot of weight with 
this committee, because this committee admires your work on the 
Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. Anpversen. May I add to that, Mr. Chairman, that I wish we had 
more men like Mr. McIntire in the Congress. He really knows agri- 
culture, and I am happy that he is here before us today 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I cer- 
tainly appreciate and look forward every year to the opportunity of 
visiting with this committee. I will be very frank to tell you, gentle- 
men, that I scheduled an appearance before this committee because I 
have always enjoyed this privilege, for I know about the deep interest 
that the members of this committee have in agricultural problems. In 
this we find a very strong mutual bond. 

I have a statement here, which I will, perhaps, place in the record, 


and, in order to conserve your time, Mr. Chairman, will mention 3 or 
4 items here in passing. 

Mr. Marsnatu. We will place the statement in the record, and you 
may proceed in any way you wish. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY THE HONORABLE CLIFFORD G. MCINTYRE, MEMBER OF 
ConorEss, TuHirp District, MAINE, BEFORE THE HousE COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL APPROPRIATIONS, Maren 1, 1956 


3udgetary recommendations for fiscal 1957 represent an increase in funds for 
marketing and research of $2,248,860 over that appropriated for fiscal 1956 

This is indeed a heartening observation, and it is encouraging to nete: that 
the sums recommended for inspection services for fruits and vegetables, dairy 
commodities, and poultry products are in the same amounts as those recommended 
for fiscal 1956. 

Such inspection services are voluntary in nature, being designed to stimulate 
good shipping and marketing practices and to guarantee top quality products 
for American consumers. Too, such services provided, through inspection cer- 
tificates, stability for contracts, expedite trading through buyer confidence, 
simplify market quotations, provide a base for administering marketing agree- 
ments and the provisions of the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, and 
effect commodity differentiation and improvement. 

I respectfully urge this committee to grant its approval to the budgetary recom- 
mendations for the inspection services here concerned. 

The budget recommends an increase of $1,907,370 for the purposes of marketing 
research and agricultural estimates. 

In the past I have directed correspondence to Mr. Oris V. Wells, Administrator 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service, recommending that a utilization report 
for the potato crop of the previous season be prepared and issued in company 
with the January 1 stocks-on-hand report. In reply, Mr. Wells indicated that, 
although such a statistical service would be helpful to potato growers in doing 
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an orderly and effective job of marketing their crops, the institution of such a 
report would require a supplemental expenditure of moneys which were not 
available to the Department of Agriculture. 

The mcdest increase here concerned for fiscal 1957 may not be of a nature 
to facilitate the inauguration of the program mentioned above, but, because it 
will undoubtedly give some force to the establishment of a program that would 
prove a prime service for our farmers, I earnestly hope that this committee will 
sympathetically consider following the recommendation of the Budget. 

For fiscal 1956, the Congress appropriated $3,975,610 for the Market News 
Service, and the Budget recommendation for fiscal 1957 is $4,079,665, an increase 
over fiscal 1956 of $104,055. 

It is mteresting to note that the reporting of truck and rail shipments of 
agricultural products takes place in but 35 of our cities throughout the country. 
It is obvious that the reporting of a function so vital to agriculture should be 
of a comprehensive nature, and to accomplish this the present number of report- 
ing cities should be appreciably expanded. 

I sincerely trust this committee will give its sanction to the recommended 
increase for the Market News Service. 

The President has recommended an increase of $4,750,000 for payments to 
State experiment stations. 

Research—bhoth basic and applied—is the prime requisite of a dynamic 
agriculture. And because the research of the past, as proved by experience, has 
proved extremely rewarding, we must take steps to assure comparable rewards 
for the future. The State experiment stations, regional laboratories, and Fed- 
eral experiment stations are the technical tools of the American farm, and I 
respectfully urge that the increase here concerned be supported. 

The budget has recommended an increase of $4,640,000 for payments to States 
under the extension service program. This service, by its very nature, is de- 
serving of funds that will facilitate an efficiently functioning program. 

The extension service, as we all know, is that vehicle through which the find- 
ings of the laboratory are transferred out into the raw fields of the farmer. 
This program has resulted in making the technical discovery of yesterday the 
practical production tool of today, and it is generally believed that this service 
is largely responsible for the rapid strides ahead that the United States has 
made—and continues to make—agriculturally. 

This committee will, I sincerely hope, give this service the monetary con- 
sideration it so richly merits. 

It is pleasing to note that there has been no recommendation to reduce from 
last year’s level the amount to be used for golden nematode control—the figure 
remains at $359,000. 

Presently, the destruction affected by this thoroughly destructive organism 
is concentrated in the Long Island area of New York State. It should be re- 
membered, however, that it constantly poses as a real threat to farming areas 
in other geographical locations. 

The fact that we have succeeded, in a large measure, in localizing the threat 
of this organism should not entice us to relax our efforts of control. We should, 
in fact, exert even greater effort toward even more stringent localization and 
work arduously toward the goal of complete obliteration of this havoc-prompt- 
ing pest. 

The State of Maine, because of its geographical location, is constantly appre- 
hensive, lest this destructive pest break its bounds and invade the bread expanse 
of its potato fields. And as Maine is concerned, so are many other States that 
raise farm crops vulnerable to the destructive antics of the nematode. 

Istrongly urge this committee to endorse the budgetary recommendations for 
golden nematode control. 

The budget also reflects a figure of $545,200 for gypsy moth control—the same 
as for fiscal 1956. 

I would like to point out that the Department of Agriculture, on February 
23, 1956, issued an interesting—if not encouraging—report on the gypsy moth. 
It follows: “Three-attacking gypsy moths have spread to some 8,750,000 prev- 
iously uninfested acres of Vermont, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey. and 
Pennsylvania, and to a small spot in Michigan during the past 2 years. Before 
1954, the insect was found on some 30 million acres in New England and New 
York. A summary of 1955 gypsy-moth conditions is included in the weekly 
Cooperative Economic Insect Report. This insect or its eggs have been found 
at points beyond previously known southern and western limits of gypsy-moth 
infestation in recent surveys—from Long Island to limited areas in northern New 
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Jersey and northeastern Pennsylvania, to the southern foothills of the Adiron- 
dacks and west to Utica, in the Mohawk Valley of New York.” 

I would also like to point out that the gypsy moth has, historically, plagued 
the northeast sector of our country, and I would like to further point out that 
these northeasterly States have, for long, carried a large bulk of the financial 
burden incident to the gypsy moth control. 

There is no assurance that the gypsy moth’s program of destruction will be 
confined to the northeasterly section of the United States in the future, for, as 
with all pests, it can move with lighting speed over an expansive area. This is 
an urgent project. 

Although the budget recommends that funds for the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, salaries and expenses, be increased by $95,520, it also recommends a re- 
duction of $3,500,000 in loan authorizations. 

In considering these budgetary recommendations, this committee should, I 
think, be mindful of the major role that credit facilities play in today’s program 
of farming. For instance, farmers today have vast expenditures, using nearly 
7 million tons of finished steel a year, 300 million pounds of raw rubber, over 
17 billion gallons of crude petroleum, and 22 billion kilowatt hours of electricity. 

The average investment per worker in the farm land, buildings and equipment 
of this country is more than $14,000. As investment grows, credit needs increase. 
Back in 1930 it took about $8,000, while today the average farm investment is 
upwards of $22,000. 

Realizing the fundamental need for a substantial framework of credit facili- 
ties, the Federal Government has taken steps to strengthen the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, with the result that loans by FHA have increased from $212 
million in 1952 to well over $300 million today. 

We have made progress toward a better rounded credit structure, and we should 
continue to take progressive steps. We must see to it that agriculture, and 
especially young men, young farmers just starting out, are not handicapped by 
lack of credit facilities. We must see to it that, when and if credit requirements 
cannot be met by private financial institutions, they will be supplied through the 
budgetary, administrative, and legislative changes developed by our Government. 

I sincerely trust that these considerations will be uppermost in this commit- 
tee’s mind when it is considering the budgetary recommendations for the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

The budgetary recommendation pursuant to the Agricultural Marketing Act 
(often referred to as title II of the Research and Marketing Act of 1946) shows an 
increase of $216,000 over the fiscal 1956 figure of $1,227,220. 

This authority provides for expansion of marketing research, service, and edu- 
eation activities in which the Department of Agriculture, the State agricultural 
experiment stations, the cooperative State agricultural extension service, the 
State departments of agriculture and bureaus of markets, and other public and 
private agencies are cooperating in solving problems relating to the distribution 
and marketing of agricultural products. Funds are allotted directly to agencies 
of the Department for specified projects under cooperative agreements, and are 
used under contract or cooperative agreement with public or private agencies, 
institutions, organizations, or individuals. 

Marketing, transportation, and distribution are dynamic functions, subject to 
radical changes in short periods of time. More and more information is needed 
on alternative ways of performing these services in order to guide business 
investments in these facilities and the equipment required to take advantage of 
newly developing improvements. 

Various aspects of title IT are directed toward the evaluation and improvement 
of product quality, for it is believed that the maintenance and improvement of 
qualities is a very effective way to achieve greater marketing efficiency. This 
work strives for several objectives: (1) the reduction of waste and spoilage as a 
eost-reducing factor, (2) protecting and improving upon the inherent quality 
of foods as a conservation measure which will contribute to more adequate diet 
and better-satisfied customers, (3) the development of grades and standards to 
facilitate trading, and also to permit the payment of premiums to those who 
exercise the care required to deliver uniform lots of high-quality products. 

I respectfully and heartily recommend that this committee approve the in- 
creased budgetary figure for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call this committee’s attention to the fact that 
Congressmen Hale and Nelson—of Maine’s First and Second Congressional 
Districts, respectively—join with me in submitting this statement for this com- 
mittee’s consideration. 
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Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of appearing before this committee for the purpose of submitting testimony 
on appropriations for agriculture. 

Mr. MoIntire. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
just as soon be on the record, as far as that goes. 

Mr. Marsuauu. All right. Proceed. 

Mr. McIntire. My interest here before you today is in relation toa 
few specific items, but I want to assure you that, while I have only 
chosen a few, that I have a deep interest in all of the items pertaining 
to Agriculture appropriations. 

I want to touch on Market News Service, Crop Estimates, which 
come under the Agricultural Research and Marketing Services. 

I am sure you gentlemen have had presented to you, and probably 
will have more presented to you, testimony with relation to gypsy 
moth, and that is a problem which we folks in the Northeast are very 
much interested in. I also wish to mention some thoughts relative to 
Farmers’ Home Administration, and the agriculture conservation 
program. 

First, let me say that, coming, as I do, from an area which is very 
intensively interested in and depends on, in very very substantial de- 
oreee, the marketing of one crop—that is, potatoes, we are interested 
in supporting the increase in appropriations to the Market News 
Service. 

It is my personal feeling that much has been done to improve better 
marketing reporting. I “will point out, particularly, that Market 
News Service is expanding its service relative to reporting truck de- 
liveries. In our commodity particularly, there is some slight in- 
crease in movement by truc ‘k out of Maine. It is rather moderate, 
but, in a country as a whole, it is a substantial movement, being a 
perishable commodity. 

[ think the same observation would apply to many other perishables. 

More accurate information from day to day of truck movements, to 
be added to that of the railroads, varies in part. 

The Department has increased its services, I believe, to about 35 
cities, which represents about one-half of the movement. I would 
strongly urge that consideration be given by this committee on the 
request of the Department for increase in appropriations for Market 
News Service, and in the same area of marketing, generally—the 
same area of marketing. 

We in the potato industry traditionally have very good service from 
the Crop Estimate Board. There is one supplemental service that I 
feel would be of substantial assistance, and that is in relation to re- 
porting of inventories on hand, from month to month. Traditionally 
in the Crop Reporting Board’s reports, we have a monthly estimate 
of production, beginning July 1, going through and including the 
December 1 report. Then the Reporting Board has moved over in 
January with a report of stocks on hand. Last year, for the first 
time, through the cooperation of industry and the Department of 
Agriculture, from some funds which were available for transfer 
within the Department and within this service, they did report stocks 
on hand for February, March and April. That type of service is 
available and I am advised that the funds from which they drew 
last year were sums that were only available last year and are not 
available regularly. 
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I would urge that the committee give some consideration, as they 
consider appropriate, to making available funds for a potato utiliza- 
tion report, which would be an inventory of stocks on hand report, 
not only for January, but that that report be continued through, for 
February, March, April, and for May. 

It gives to producers a monthly report of what they have in front 
of them for supplies, and I think it is very important for producers 
to have as complete information as they can get, in order to evaluate 
their marketing program. 

In relation to the Farmers’ Home Administration 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just one question, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrire. Yes, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpersENn. Is there a history from year to year of the quantity 
of stocks in inventory on potatoes? Does that more or less follow 
a certain pattern? Can you make a determination from that in- 
ventory as to what may happen to the market in the future? 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, being a fresh and perishable commodity, 
the price is very very much controlled by the quantities available for 
the immediate months ahead, and the Department has made this 
January 1 stocks-on-hand report, and that can be made rather 
accurately, and we have had that pattern over many years. 

Mr. Anpersen. And they do find that inventory very useful, do 
they ? 

Mr. McIntire. Oh yes. Market pricing is based upon it, sub- 
stantially, and our thought is that, if that report could be extended 
over to February, March, and April, then we would have a current- 
month inventory of stocks on hand, and could market with substantial 
intelligence. 

I am sure that the members of this committee, as well as all of us 
in agriculture, ofttimes hear the criticism of Government estimates 
as being detrimental, and you will hear some folks say “I wish there 
were no Government reports of estimated production or stocks on 
hand.” Frankly, I can never subscribe to that. While I can always 
hope for improvement in statistics, I think there are methods that 
they can constantly improve, and they are trying to do that always 
I do think, however, that the only way to have produc ers acquainted 
in what they are faced with in the way of marketable supplies is to 
provide them with estimates. I am sure that you are all familiar 
with some of the problems which have been generated over what has 
presumed to be some prediction of pricing on the part of the Depart- 
ment. I donot condone that type of prediction. I think that is going 
a little farther, perhaps, although [ will say that I am sure that 
those who have come close to that have done it fully intending to 
be of constructive help in making those forecasts. I think the De- 
partment is under obligation not to make those price forecasts any 
more than what is implied by the sheer reporting of available supplies. 

The point I was making, Mr. Horan, is that we had last year, on 
a temporary basis, an inventory report for February, March, and 
April, which we think was most helpful in evaluating our supplies 
on hand. We are urging that the Department, have funds made 
available—last year it was taken from other funds from which it 
could be taken that year—for that type of reporting to the industry. 

Mr. Horan. We have had quite a bit of discussion about the matter 
of predicting prices. 
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Mr. McInrire. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. When the commodity authority was before us we dis- 
cussed it, and, of course, you may recall that last year Appalachian 
applegrowers were very much excited and wanted to amend our bill 
to include the word “apples” so that the provision restricting cotton 
futures from any departmental actions would read “cotton or ap- 
ples”—apparently somebody must have irritated the folks down in 
the Appalachian area, but we opposed—or rather, I did—I opposed 
it on the grounds that it was too restrictive with the Department, 
that then these storage reports would be included, because they do 
affect the market and the market price. 

Mr. McIntire. That is right. 

And I think, as I mentioned, that the Department is under very 
definite obligation to stay within the field on estimates, rather than 
to get into the field of predictions, except to go into meetings, perhaps, 
in discussing general outlook, and things lke that. I think it is an 
appropriate area of discussion by the Extension Service or others who 
are charged, and rightly so, with the problem or the job of keeping 
farmers informed of current conditions. 

In relation to Farmers Home Administration, I wanted to report to 
this committee something that has been close to me and to my area, 
and perhaps to make a suggestion, and it is only a suggestion: 

Back in the fiscal year of 1953, if I get the year correctly, there was 
made available to the Administrator of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, a fund of $20 million, which was at his disposal to distribute 
in areas where regular production and subsistence appropriations did 
not seem to be adequate to meet the need. 

I want to say that my area, having suffered very substantial losses, 
found that fund very, very helpful. It was not available for the 
following fiscal year, and I think, perhaps—I should correct this to 
say fiscal year 1954, because we are not in fiscal year 1956. 

Now, in fiscal year 1955, that fund was not available to many, and 
the appropriations, if I recall, were the same as they were in fiscal year 
1954, for regular production and subsistence loss. 

It just so happened that our area was visited by a hurricane and 
the whole State was declared an emergency area, so we met this need 
of supplemental funds through the regular production and subsistence 
allotments by coming under that emergency area declaration. So, 
we were not considered in fiscal year 1955. In fiscal year 1956, we have, 
in my area, drawn on Public Law 727, which you may recall was set 
up to expire, but was extended by the Congress last year. 

We used that fund for this crop of 1955, and there is provision in 
the law, of course, for that Public Law 727 to operate for 2 years. 

I would like to suggest to the committee, in the face of some prob- 
lems of finance in many areas of the country, a review of this fund 
which was made available to the Administrator. 

Perhaps that is not the appropriate approach—I will leave it to the 
discretion of this committee whether it is or not. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, if I may say something here? 

This subcommittee has discussed the Farmers Home Administration 
many, many times. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Horan. Not only when they were before us, but other times. 

We are convinced that the Famers’ Home Administration has to be 
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reviewed, and I understand on Monday the Department sent up their 
recommendations for the overhauling of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, to your committee. Mr. Andersen has written Mr. Cooley 
requesting a hearing on his bill, which will come under that purview. 
Mr. Marshall indicated yesterday that he would like to join us, and 
go before the committee in discussing our feeling in the matter, because 
the Farmers’ Home is having a real test now, and its authorities are 
not broad enough. We are anxious for it to succeed, and I hope that 
you will join with us when the Agriculture Committee gets out of its 
present hearings, and consider that. It should be done right away. 

Mr. McIntire. We will consider that. May I say, Mr. Horan, that 
I am on the subcommittee dealing with credit, of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House, and am very much interested in, and will be most 
anxious to participate in, hearings on that and will urge hearings on 
it at an early date. 

Mr. Anpersen. You would be very helpful if you would urge Mr. 
Cooley 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnperseNn. To have the hearings as soon as possible on these two 
bills, which many of us joined together in introducing. 

Mr. McIntime. I believe Mr. Cooley has bills in also. 

Mr. Anpersen. The same bills. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Whitten indicated that he was introducing the same 
bill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Congressmen Andresen and Hope introduced the 
same bill, the original of which was introduced by myself. I have no 
pride of authorship, but I would like to see it so arranged that the 
Farmers’ Home Administration could get in and look over a‘veteran’s 
situation, a veteran who, perhaps, is not the way out, due to not being 
able to take care of his debts. I refer to our young veterans because 
so many of them are now caught in this credit trap, but of course, the 
same applies to other farmers who have not yet had the opportunity 
to become established in a strong enough financial position to weather’ 
this economic storm: in agriculture. 

Mr.. McIntire. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Get in there and size up the situation and realine 
his whole program of obligations on a long-term basis, rather than 
to see that man go down. If he has a reasonable chance to succeed 
in. farming we should not abandon him creditwise and should help 
him help himself over this period of stringency which I most earnestly 
hope will be short-lived. Handled properly, the Government wouldn’t 
lose anything ; but if we fail to act now, these farmers could lose every- 
thing. 

Mr. MocIntime. Right. 

Mr. Anpersen. And then the other bill will have the effect of rais- 
ing the present 7-year limit on payments on production and subsist- 
ence loans up to a possible 10 years. 

Mr. McIntire. Ten years. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Without the borrower becoming delinquent. 

Mr. McIntire. There is the other area, Mr. Andersen, which I am 
sure that I, and others, are anxious to look into, and that is this prob- 
lem of part-time farmers, and I appreciate that has many aspects of 
controversy. But I do think that it should be very carefully examined, 
and an appropriate decision made as to what should be done. 
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And also, there is some need—and I am sure I am not in a position 
at the moment to form a firm conclusion—but there is some need of 
providing additional vehicles in agricultural credit for the refinancing 
of some long-term indebtedness and, that, of course, is one field in 
the straight refinancing of real estate indebtedness, that is, by security 
of real estate, that the Farmers’ Home Administration .is not in. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. That is the purpose of the first bill I men- 
tioned to you. The word “refinance” should have been in my 
explanation. 

Mr. McIntire. Of course, they are in the field of refinancing on 
personal property. 

Mr. ANpreRsSEN. That is correct. And I do not know that much 
expansion is needed there. I think that the authority perhaps is ade- 
quate, and I have brought this problem to the attention of the Farmers’ 
Ilome Administration. It is a matter of making sure that there is a 
maximum of service, but this field of refinancing indebtedness by the 
security of real-estate mortgages is one we should look at carefully. 

Mr. Marsuauw. I think, lar ely due to the efforts of this committee, 
they have made a change rec ently, under their administrative proce- 
dure. There is a change in regard to finance and production and 
subsistence loans. 

Mr. Horan. I understand there is provision for refinancing. I have 
not seen the recommendation. They are going to send me a copy of 
them, and I am going to ask that they send copies to the subcommittee, 
because we are interested. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Benson reported that in his speech the other 
night, referring to the Watkins bill in the Senate, which is just a copy 
of the bill many of us introduced in the House. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me again assure the members of this committee, 
as one member of the House committee, that I am most anxious we get 
moving inthisarea. It ismost important. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. Let me say in regard to the general volume of loans 
available through the Farmers’ Home Administration, several mem- 
bers of this committee, I believe all four of the gentlemen present today 
feel that we should not be too tight in the amount of loan authoriza- 
tion that we put into the bill. After all, we have confidence that the 
Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Administration is not going to 
waste the money, and, secondly, we feel that if it is not used, that 
authorization will just simply lie there and will not cost the people of 
America a dime if it is not drawn upon in the form of a loan from the 
Treasury. So we are really giving serious consideration to boosting 
the budget by a consider able figure in the general overall authorization 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration loans. 

Mr. McIntire. They have been of real serv ice inmy country. I am 
always somewhat concerned over the Farmers’ Home Administration’s 
area of operation, for I think, as a credit vehicle, it is one that is servic- 
ing more the average middle-type of farm. I have been very interested 
in its administration in my section, hoping it will not get out of bound- 
ary and over into the financing of larger operations that ought, 
basically, to be supported and financed by commercial banks and pro- 
duction credit associations and private individuals—rather than to 
draw upon available funds to a broader base of agriculture, which are 
in the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
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Mr. AnpersEN. Cliff, you are absolutely right. We have always 
felt this premise in this ‘committee : that the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration—and, by the way, our colleague, Mr. Marshall, present chair- 
man of this subcommittee today, w orked a good many years in that 
group in Minnesota. 

Mr. McIntire. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Anpersen. But we always felt this: that the group of people 
who are forced to borrow from the Farmers’ Home Administration 
are farmers in such condition that they have no other place to turn. 

Mr. McIntire. Right. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I think that we, in the Congress, should be 
more friendly to that element than thinking too much of the element 
up above, you might say, who, through the fact that they do have 
suflicient means of their own, are not up against the wall in trying to 
secure credit. 

Mr. McIntire. If I could go off the record just a minute, please ? 

Mr. MarsHatt. Surely. Go ahead, sir. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McIntire. Well, gentlemen, there is only one other point, and 
that is that there seems to be dev eloping a greater interest in some of 
these soil-building practices, as might be a ‘part of so-called soil-bank 
or conservation research, or things ‘of that sort. Now, in my area, we 
have substantial areas of land which was formerly in production, which 
have not been able to meet the competitive factors of other areas I 
would like to suggest for your careful consideration some such sug- 
gestions as you might incorporate into your report, that the ACP 
practices author ized in that program be broad enough to include, per- 


haps, a stepping up of reforestation and forestry practic es, within the 
concept of the ACP payment program. 

That covers the matters which I wanted to cover this afternoon, and 
[ deeply appreciate the opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Marsnary. The committee is most appreciative of your coming 
here and giving us the benefit of your views. 


Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 


Gypsy Mornu ContTrou 
WITNESS 


T. L. AAMODT, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST AND DIRECTOR, DIVISION 
OF PLANT INDUSTRY, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is a gentleman 
whom we from Minnesota have known for years, Mr. Thor Aamodt, 
State entomologist of the State of Minnesota. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Aamodt has been so long in 
the service of the State of Minnesota that I can personally scarcely 

recall a time when he was not around. I am personnally delighted 

that he is here before our subcommittee today. I am sure that whatever 
he does advocate to the subcommittee will have as a base for that 
advocacy just plain, good, commonsense. 

‘Thor, we are gl: id to have you here today. 

Mr. Aamopr. Thank you, Cc ongressman Andersen. 
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Members of the committee, I wish to read to you my brief statement 
concerning the gypsy moth situation, the way we see it at the present 
time, and conclude with one or two general remarks, if I may. 

Mr. Marsa. Proceed any way you wish. 

Mr. Aamopr. My name is T. L. Aamodt. For over 30 years I have 
worked in the field of entomology on the State, regional, and national 
levels. I ama member of the staff of the department of entomology, 
and economic zoology of the University of Minnesota. Recently I 
held a position as chairman of the National Plant Board, and at pres- 
ent am the president of the Central Plant Protection Board, which 
constitutes the 18 North Central States. We in Minnesota are very 
much disturbed over recent developments with reference to the gypsy 
moth. The causes for our immediate concern include (1) the recent 
long jump of infestation from the New England area to Lansing, 
Mich; bias 

(2) The natural spread of infestation to an additional 834 million 
acres in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and 

(3) The lack of any further natural barriers between the present in- 
festation and our State which might afford some natural protection 
against further natural spread of this destructive defoliator of forest, 
shade, and fruit trees. The natural barriers I refer to are the Berk- 
shire and Green Mountains in western New England. 

Until recently, we in Minnesota have proceeded on the assumption 
that the gypsy moth situation was well in hand. In this, we have 
apparently been somewhat overconfident, because it has been possible, 
with limited facilities, to prevent serious and widespread infestation 
beyond the New England area by limited suppressive effort and by 
Federal and State quarantine enforcement. 

The recent outbreak involving 30 percent additional area, how- 
ever, has shown that it is possible under favorable circumstances, for 
the gypsy moth to break its bounds and spread to new areas, par- 
ticularly with the advent of unusually severe windstorms, such as the 
hurricanes which have occurred occasionally in the Northeast from 
1938 to 1955, 

The work which has been done to contain the gypsy moth infesta- 
tion in the Northeast has been through cooperation of the State and 
Federal Governments. ‘There have been Federal and State quaran- 
tines cooperatively enforced to prevent long-distance spread. These 
quarantines have been highly effective in that only a few cases have 
occurred in which the gypsy moth has succeeded in establishing itself 
in.limited areas at points distant from infestation. 

On the other hand, the States in which infestation occurs, have 
contributed nobly to affording their citizens protection against 
economic damage to forests, recreational areas, shade and fruit trees, 
all of which are tremendously important to New England. 

In this effort, the States have contributed about $2 million or more 
annually to the combined program, while the Federal Government 
has participated to the extent of about half a million dollars per year. 
Despite the combined efforts, the “front” of infestation has been 
breached and broken seriously within the past 2 years, and there now 
is a serious threat to the forest, fruit, and shade trees throughout the 
astern States, and extending west to the Great Plains. 

It cannot be expected that the Northeastern States should protect 
“tates to the west and south. They are doing their best to protect 
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their own resources and those of their citizens, by alleviating as much 
as possible economic damage. 

Since Minnesota, West Virginia, Alabama, and other States are not 
in position to participate in suppression, control, and quarantine en- 
forcement in the Northeastern States, we must rely on the efforts of 
the Federal Government to aid those States in affording protection 
against — invasion of the gypsy moth into the great eastern 
forested area 

The eneution might be raised as to whether a satisfactory program 

can be developed to prevent further spread to the west and south, 
to which we are now in a position to answer that the materials, equip- 
nent, and know-how are already available to cope with this situation 
in getting the work done. Fifteen years ago it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult with facilities then available to engage in a program 
which might hope to turn the tide. With the advent, howe ver, of new 
insecticides and the adaptation of the airplane to this type of control 
work, and with the experience that has been had in the past 10 years 
there is reason to be confident that this new threat may be successfully 
met and that the gypsy moth can be eliminated from any given area 
at a reasonable cost. 

To substantiate this statement, we might refer to the successful 
elimination of the gypsy moth in the late 1940’s from more than 
800,000 acres in eastern Pennsylvania. 

I sincerely hope that very careful consideration will be given to 
any time limit placed upon this overall proposed eradication project. 

We must realize that we are dealing with biological and natural 
factors which, under some conditions, may make it impossible to 
apply materials, for example, during the desirable time, and on such 
a scale in any one year. The judgment as to the rate of progress in 
this type of effort might ap propriately rest with the authorities who 
would be responsible for getting the work out. I have great respect 
for the judgment of Dr. Lee Popham and his associates in matters 
of this kind. 

We respectfully request that you give careful consideration to 
means whereby the Federal Government can participate in preventing 
the widespread infestation of this destructive pest. We believe it is 
vital that $1,500,000 be made available for control work during April, 
May, and June, 1956, in addition to sums already included in the 
budget. 

I would like to make one general statement, gentlemen, for the 
record, and for the information of my colleague from Minnesota, and 
others on the committee, that we have come to an era in entomology 
in the world—and particularly in the United States—where I think 
we can reevaluate all these pests which have slipped by our borders 
and have become established in the United States. We can evaluate 
them from the standpoint of eradication, possible eradication. I be 
lieve that within the next few years, with a good combined research 
program, we should determine which of the pests we have here now. 
like the golden nematode. the soybean nematode. which is down now 
in North Carolina, and a few others of these pests, to determine which 
we can eradicate, and be through once and for all, rather than go on 
and appropriate, year after year, with State level appropriations. 
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We believe in this gypsy moth eradication, gentlemen; it will make 
a real contribution to the future of general pest control in the United 
States, 

I also wish to commend for a moment the recently established proj- 
ect in the United States Department of Agriculture called pest con- 
trol, which pertains to the insects reporting service in cooperation 
with the States. That work should continue to be developed so that 
we can spot these things in incipient stages, control, and eradicate 
them, and do the job in that way. 

I believe that is sufficient here at this time and I do hope you will 
vive it serious consideration. 

Mr. Marswatu. Thank you for appearing and we were glad to 
have you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I gather that you feel it will save the people of 
America.a good many millions of dollars if we embark now on a pro- 
gram of, first of all, blunting off this area of infestation; secondly, 
preventing it from going further to the west; and, thirdly, gradually 
eliminating it entirely from the Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
and New England areas. Is that your feeling? 

Mr. Aamopr. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is good commonsense now to spend money to do 
that job. 

Mr. Aamopr. That is correct. Mr. Andersen, I go so far, on the 
basis of the broad estimate I made a while back, as to say that I believe 
if it were not eradicated and held back, at least at the present time, 
it would not be many years where a total expenditure of $1,500 million 
per year would be necessary on the part of the States to control it. 
That would be the control cost, to say nothing of the damage, and 
soon. 

Mr. Anpersen. As to these moths where the infestation is bad, they 
practically ruin a lot of these hardwood trees, do they not? 

Mr. Aamopr. They do; and continual defoliation results, and death 
to many of the trees that they attack. 

Mr. Anpersen. If they get into these resort areas that will take 
away much of the value of the resort because of the green trees, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Aamopr. That is correct. We have had some taste of that in 
view of our caterpillar attacks in northern Minnesota. 

Mr. Horan. This is a chewing insect ? 

Mr. Aamopr. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Larvae, worm stage ? 

Mr. Aamovr. Yes; the larvae stage does damage: yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Have you any idea in mind as to the sort of program 
that perhaps the Congress should commence? You would not say 
that we should set a 5-year period to do the job, but I believe you 
put in 

Mr. Aamopr. Mr. Andersen, I purposely dwelt on that subject in 
view of my listening to the hearings the other day. I felt it would 
be a serious impediment to the program as a whole to say, “You lave 
to do this in 5, 10 years.” In view of these various biologica! and 
entomological factors that come in the picture, I would hate to pre- 
dict that and say you could get it done within a certain date. We 
must do it as fast as we can, in view of available desirable conditions. 
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Mr. Anpersen. And leave it up to the judgment of the people in 
the Department, who should know their business, as to how fast we 
should proceed on the matter. Is that the way you look at it? 

Mr. Aamopr. I believe so, on the administration of this pest-control 
work. I did not say that because they are all classmates. I say that 
it is the better commonsense in the world. 

Mr. Vursett. How long have we been bothered with this gypsy 
moth ? 

Mr. Aamopr. Back to 1885; somewhere in there, a Frenchman 
crossed the insect with a silkworm, and while playing around with it 
some pests escaped, and that is the result of it. 

I wish to say this for the record: I do not believe the first line of 
defense preventing insects and disease coming into the United States 
is strong enough. Just recently the nematode of soybeans was through 
North Carolina. It is a serious pest, and you know what the soybean 
is in Minnesota. I do not think quick enough action was taken with 
respect to that pest. Something should be done before, I believe. 
I believe the Government should step into the picture and buy all 
the land—which is a matter of a few hundred acres—on the spot there. 
I predict that unless we do we will spend millions of dollars on nema- 
tode potatoes, another insect, the golden nematode of Long Island. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Horan has been one of the leaders in Congress 
to see to it that foreign pests are kept out of this country. 

Mr. Horan. I think Mr. Aamodt is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think he is, too. 

Mr. Horan. I think we have to protect ourselves, too. Of course, 
we have the boring nematode down in Florida. 

Mr. Aamopr. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Fortunately, the science of nematology has been 
stepped up, as I understand. 

Mr. Aamopr. I hope so. It has been one of the neglected fields that 
we have. 

Mr. Vurseiu. If you have the money and the appliances, how do 
you attack this gypsy moth? Do you know what will eradicate it 
now ? 

Mr. Aamopr. Yes; we know we can use DDT, and it will cost ap- 
proximately $1 an acre. There are at least about 150 million acres 
that should be treated this coming season in order to stem that move- 
ment. That is beyond the mountain range. 

Mr. Vurseii. Do you use airplanes? 

Mr. Aamopr. Airplane application. ’ 

Mr. Vurseti. Mountainous country ? 

Mr. Aamopr. Yes; it has been very successful. We have the means 
now that we did not have before the advent of DDT and the aircraft. 
There is no reason to go on and pay out many millions of dollars 
on the State and Federal Government level 

Mr. Marsuauyt. May I ask what amount has been recommended? 

Mr. Aamopt. $526,000. 

Mr. MarswHay. $526,000. 
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Mr. Vursetn. I think, if we do anything about it, we ought to step 
that up. 

Mr. Marsnaui. I would like to reiterate at this point a statement 
the chairman mentioned the other day: One problem in appropriating 
money is that this must be a joint, coordinated effort between the 
State and Federal Government. 

Mr. Vursetu. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I understand you met last Monday. 

Mr. Aamopr. Yes. 

Mr. Marswatu. As far as this committee is concerned, we are not 
aware as to how the State appropriations dovetailed in the picture, 
which is an important thing. I think the States should appropriate 
on things of this kind. 

Mr. Aamopr. I wish to point out here that the States now have been 
appropriating approximately 4 to 1. 

Mr. Marsuari. What States / 

Mr. Aamopr. The States now infested are appropriating approxi 
mately 4 to 1. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Two million dollars compared to $500,000 on the 
Federal level. That is good cooperation. 

Mr. Aamopr. One of the best efforts I can show in this field— 

Mr. Vursetu. I would do something more than five, now. 

Mr. Anpersen. I agree with Mr. Vursell. We cannot afford to 
let a pest of this ni iture, which has been shown now to be breaking 
through—we cannot afford to let it go on westward ad infinitum, so 
to speak, and get into all our forests and farms. We simply cannot 
afford it. 

Mr. Aamopr. I cannot see how we can. 

Mr. Vurse.t. Does it attack pine trees? 

Mr. Aamopr. They occasionally attack conifers, and in instances, 
kill them. That is not of as great importance as indigenous trees. 

Mr. Vurse.y. I am interested in your remark about doing some- 
thing on this soybean pest. Illinois is one of the very big producers 
of soybeans. 

Mr. Aamopr. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Largest, I believe. 

Mr. Vurset. I think they are. 

Mr. Aamopr. I think they are first and Minnesota I believe is second, 
on the-soybeans. 

Mr. Horan. On one crop that they are making a living now, I 
believe. 

Mr. Aamopr. You bet. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, might I express the subcommittee’s 
appreciation of Mr. Aamodt’s taking of his time to come here before 
us and making his presentation ? 

Mr. Marsnanyi. We appreciate that very much, Mr. Andersen and 
Mr. Aamodt. 


720153—56—pt. 5——-14 
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INVESTIGATION REPORT ON GRAIN STORAGE 
WITNESSES 


ROY F. HENDRICKSON; EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

AKSEL W. NIELSEN, GENERAL MANAGER, WESTCENTRAL COOPERA- 
TIVE GRAIN CO., OMAHA, NEBR. 

E. J. BARRY, GRAIN MERCHANDISER, THE FARMERS UNION GRAIN 
TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

J. FRANK TRIPLETT, GENERAL MANAGER, PRODUCERS GRAIN 
CORP., AMARILLO, TEX. 

FRED MAYWALD, MANAGER, GRAIN DEPARTMENT, FARMERS 
GRAIN DEALERS ASSOCIATION, A COOPERATIVE, HEADQUAR- 
TERS AT DES MOINES, IOWA 

WILLIAM F. BROOKS, SECRETARY, GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 


Mr. Wurirren. Gentlemen, our next witness is Mr. Hendrickson, 
executive secretary of the National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, 
along with some of his associates who are interested in this matter of 
grain and grain storage. 

We are pleased to have your present your statement to the 
committee. 

Mr. Henprickson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, executive secretary of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives. 

I would like to introduce the people who are with me, first. Mr. 
Aksel W. Nielsen, who is over here, from Omaha, who is manager of 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.; Mr. E. J. Barry, over here, grain 
merchandiser, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association, of St. 
Paul, Minn. And this is Mr. Triplett, of Amarillo, Tex., who is 
general manager of Producers Grain Corp. This is Mr. Fred May- 
wald, who is manager of the grain division of the Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association, a cooperative with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa. And also Mr. Brooks, our friend here, who is secretary of the 
National Grain Trade Council, who is with us. 

We feel it is desirable to provide some background in connection 
with your valuation of part I of the investigation report as it relates 
to grain storage for the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This report includes reference to the uniform grain storage agreement 
which, unless corrected, will result in some serious misleading im 
pressions. 

The institutions we represent, some 20 regional grain cooperative 
organizations, are owned by approximately 2,500 local grain coopera- 
tive organizations, which in turn are owned by farmers. The pro- 
ducers contro] this entire cooperative marketing system which operates 
in all of the principal grain- and oil-seed producing areas of the 
Nation. 

Because these institutions are owned and controlled by farmers they 
are responsive to the demands of farmers in providing marketing and 
warehouse services. One of the outstanding demands of farmers 
for years has been an increase in storage capacity so that they might 
be eligible for price support. 
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Asa result there has been very considerable expansion in our storage 
and handling facilities. The regional cooperatives who are members 
of this federation had 36,723,000 ) bushels of stor age space in 1945 that 
had increased to more than 100 million bushels by 1950 and as of 
harvest time last fall their aggregate storage capacity exceeded 175 
million bushels. Meantime, the local associations also had greatly 
expanded their capacity with the local associations which are mem- 
bers of the regionals who belong to this federation having increased 
their ‘apacity, from 127 million bushels in 1945 to approximately 
365 million bushels at harvest time last year. There has been some 
expansion since which I cannot doc ument but which I am sure is sub- 
stantial. In addition the cooperatives, regionals and locals, which 
are not associated with this federation, have expanded their space to 
approximately 16 million bushels also in response to the requirements 
of producers. 

We believe that the investigator’s report overlooks some very perti- 
nent background. 

In the first place, cooperatives and their competitors found them- 
selves unable to expand storage even though requested by the Gov- 
ernment soon after World War II. Materials were difficult to obtain 
but more important, the rates provided under the uniform grain 
storage agreement were low, were unattractive to the investment of 

capital in grain storage enterprises. A further retarding factor was 
thee ompetition of Government in the grain storage business which had 
no parallel so far as the storage of Government ‘inventories was con- 
cerned in the case of cotton, tobacco, rubber, and many strategic items. 

You will recall that fears on the part of farmers that they would 
be unable to find storage space so as to qualify for price supports 
in the case of grain and oil seeds became a significant issue in the 1948 
presidential campaign. Following this there was rapid expansion 
in the purchase and use of grain storage bins by the Government, 
which while justified in many instances, tended to make uncertain 
the future safety of investments in new grain storage facilities. 

In the case of cooperatives the pressure ‘from the farmer owners for 
more storage was continuous. At the same time the management of 
these cooperatives, charged with the responsibility of prudent man- 
agement, were well aware that unlimited expansion of Government 
storage represented competition in future years for which policies 
needed to oe clear to protect the investment of farmers. 

Therefore grain cooperatives sought from the administration of 
Secretary Brannan a clean-cut policy as well as assurance of storage 
and handling rates which could be projected ahead where it might be 
possible to anticipate ultimate retirement of the indebtedness that the 
construction of facilities would entail. 

Numerous conferences with Secretary Brannan and officials of the 
Department of Agriculture to whom he had delegated responsibilities 
in this field were held and the grain warehouse industry was assured 
repeatedly that the grain storage bins owned by the Government 
wee be officially regarded as emergency or standby facilities. It 

yas agreed that, in keeping with the legal requirements of the CCC 
po to use normal trade facilities whenever practicable, that 
priority would be given to standard warehousing facilities over aes 
use of bins, even though it meant leaving bins empty. Further, 
was agreed that some ‘adjustments in storage and handling aie 


reflecting continuously increasing cost of material, labor, insecti- 
cides, pesticides, electric power, “and other ingredients of cost of 
operation would be made and that the Department would consider 
new evidence as it developed bearing upon there cost elements. 

When these policies were made ‘clear, then the industry, and es- 
pecially the sonpes ratives, began to respond rapidly, to the repeated 
requests of the Government for expansion of grain storage. Large 
debts were contracted by cooperatives. The farmers who are mem- 
bers of the boards of directors of grain cooperatives,.local and re- 
gional, considered carefully all factors in connection with the risks 
incident to expansion. The commitment of the Department with 
respect to regarding its storage as emergency or standby and its 
agreement to consider evidence with respect to increases in costs 
where the determining factors in connection with the decisions to go 
ahead. 

It is true that storage occupancy agreements were offered and this 
assisted in some cases in providing assurances to the bankers who 
extended credit. It is further true that Congress enacted a, law 
which permitted accelerated depreciation of grain storage. But it 
is equally true that not all cooperatives feit justified in accepting the 
offer of accelerated depreciation because a storage facility, they felt, 
should be paid for by the users over a period of many years»rather 
than users in the immediate years. 

Grain cooperatives, through their boards of directors who are 
farmers and as farmers must be business men, along with the man- 
agement they employ, were well aware that they placed their insti- 
tutions in a vulnerable position. They knew full well that no 
cooperative, and no competitor of cooperatives, no matter how 
strongly financed, is capable of competing with the Government. 
ae “further knew that the uniform grain storage agreement, with 
the Government dominant in the control of inventories, could’ be 
manipulated so as to make it impossible to meet schedules of debt 
retirement projected over the years ahead. 

So we were concerned with these policies again when the admin- 
istration changed in 1953. We once more sought assurances on these 
points and the current officials of the Department of Agriculture 
have repeatedly assured us that these policies continue; that is, that 
the storage space owned by the Government, nearly one billion bushels, 
and still expanding, would be regarded as emergency or standby 
facilities; and further that careful consideration would be given to 
new evidence bearing on the changes in costs of handling and'storing 
crain in negotiations from time to time relative to the uniform grain 
storage agreement. And these costs have increased year by year and 
the end is not in sight. 

So far as I ye determine from careful reading of the investigator's 
report, part 1, this background of the present situation has been 
unknown or ey I believe that members of this committee should 
understand this bac ‘kground because I know you are interested in the 
efforts farmers have and are making to help themselves through 
cooperatives. 

On page 2 of the report and again subsequently there are repeated 
inferences, critical of the Department for putting grain in store in 
standard warehouses while leaving Government storage bins unused. 
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This goes to the heart of the policies which cooperative warehousemen 
thought were settled as a matter of Government policy. If CCC has 
instructions to give preference to the use of Government bins, this 
opens our institutions to serious financial dangers in the future which 
it is our duty to anticipate now. 

We are not critical of the fact that emergency storage facilities 
have betn acquired'by the Government but we believe that they should 
continue to be regarded as standy facilities and that if and when 
they are no longer needed and constitute an interference with the 
ordinary trade that they should be liquidated. It is obvious that 
cooperatives, as well as their competitors cannot compete with the 
Government. 

The quality of the storage in Government bins, while often good, 
has been uneven and gene rally does not preserve the grain measured 
either in weight or quality as well as when standard storage facilities 
are employed. 

A study has been completed and a report is being cleared for publi- 
cation by the Department of Agriculture which was undertaken with 
the cooperation of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station of losses 
due to shrinkage and grade changes of corn in elevators and bin sites 
in lowa. Iam informed that a similar study for wheat was initiated 
this year under contract with the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

According to a preliminary report, costs were determined in 1955 
in the Iowa “study by comparing incoming weights and grade factors 
with outshipments for 1948, 1949, and 1950 crop corn “stored in 40 
country elevators and all bin sites in 10 counties in Iowa. About 5 
million bushels at country elevators and 18 million bushels at bin 
sites were covered. The average annual shrinkage was 0.53 percent at 
bin sites and 0.39 percent at country elevators. The following table 
summarizes these factors in terms of annual cost based on the average 

value of the corn using the price and discount data applied by the 
Chicago CSS commodity office in making settlements. 

And I ask that this table be inserted there, and we can comment on 
it later, if necessary. 

Mr. Wuirren. It may be incorporated in the record. 

(The information'referred’to follows :) 


Average annual costs 


Storage facility Dre to mentee i 
= | dre to dete- Total 
weight rioration in 
| quality 
Cents per Cents per | Cents per 
hushel bushel | bushel 
Covrtry elevators ! utenavunwe 0. 56 | 0.81 1.39 
Bina.) .6..2-60- Ges tt eke s eee acu es .76 1, 23 1,98 





1 Average for 4 types of structures concrete, wood, steel tank, and flat steel. 


Mr. Henprickson. Now, keep in mind that the losses in storage in 
the bins are actual losses to the Government while in the case of coun- 
try elevator storage, as well as terminal storage, when grain is placed 
under a commingled warehouse receipt, the warehousemen bear the 
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losses representing shrinkage in weight and deterior ation of quality 

values. In the case of standard storage the Government is fully pro- 
tected; in the case of Government-owned stor age the losses are ab- 
sorbed in the whole operation and no competent cost analysis has ever 
been provided specifically ascribing the actual cost to the Government 
of inventory losses realized. 

Some further light on this point is supplied on page 13 of the in- 
vestigator’s report in the table showing data on withdrawals trom 
CCC bins. While the investigators catalog this operation as “effi- 
cient,” a warehouseman with this record would ex (perience a crippling 
loss. 

On page 3 of the report and subsequently there is criticism of ware- 
housemen because it is said they will not commit themselves to handl- 
ing a definite amount of CCC commodities. 

Here the investigators fail to take several things into account. 
First, warehousemen possess no firm knowledge of the requirements 
for storage of a crop in advance of harvest. Second, warehousemen, 
licensed under the Federal Warehouse Act and similar State acts, 
and most of them are, have a responsibility and an obligation to re- 
ceive and deposit grain as it is offered by the public. CCC officials 
of both the Democratic and the Republican administrations have re- 
peatedly said, and rightly so, that CCC is equally interested in see- 
Ing space available to farmers who want to put their grain in a posi- 
tion to be eligible for price support, as it is to house its own inven- 
tories. This seems right and just and storage space created by coop- 
eratives financed by farmers themselves c annot in equity be withheld 
from farmers so as to give priority to CCC. 

Actually with some rare exceptions, the CCC regional directors and 
their supervisors in Washington have pursued a common sense rule 
and have deserved commendation for the pro rata pattern of with- 
drawals among warehouse. It would be a sad situation indeed if CCC 
should insist on hogging space and tell the farmer with a new crop 
rolling out of his fields to take the hindseat. 

CCC does not deserve to be rebuked for having some empty bins. 
it is apparent now that it will soon need all the bins it has and will 
buy more. When the converse was true, when space was not available 
and the farmer could not get his grain in a safe position to get price 
support, then criticism was abundant and it was often valid and the 

time may come when this will be true again. The Government still 
owns empty boats, many of them. Should it be criticized because they 
are empty while storage is paid on rubber, tin, and cotton? We do 
not hear much about empty boats as compared to empty bins. 

The report suggests (p. 3) that the Department “should immediately 
adopt a regulation” requiring warehousemen “to cooperate fully in 
the determination of bin storage capacity each year.” I have never 
known of any request for cooperation by warehousemen in this regard 
that has been refused. Ask and the figures shall be given unto you. 
But it may be wise to ask for figures next week as stor age needs and 
availability change fast, espec ially at harvest time. 
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The rate of decline in wheat crop prospects, the even worse decline 
in barley yields in the Pacific Northwest, last year, is an example of 
this. More grain was transferred to ships than may have been neces- 
sary. Similarly, the decline in the corn crop in the western Corn Belt 

last year, with a notable exception of a strip in western Minnesota, 
‘s another quick change nature ordained. 

Several of the gentlemen who are with me have served as members 
of an industry committee selected by the Department to advise it on 
storage availability. They have tried to do their very best to give 
honest advice and I believe this is true of the entire c ommittee. 

On page 4 the report urges a lower terminal truck receiving charge. 
The change is not justified. The University of W ashington i a con- 
tract study for the Department, studied the cost of receiving grain at 
Portland, Oreg., by truck and by rail. The objective character of 
this study is clear. The results of the study are summarized on the 
table attached to this statement and speak for themselves. These cost 
figures make no allowance for profit. They show that the rail receiv- 
ing charge is too low—at least 1 to 114 cents too low, as we have long 
suspec ‘ted. It shows further that a substantial difference in cost be- 
tween rail and truck receiving charges does exist. 

There is a further point that is fully as important as cost data. ‘That 
is, that lowering the receiving charges at terminals will result in the 
weakening of the local or primary markets for farmers because they 
will be bypassed. Trucks are important in transporting grain. They 
should not be discriminated against but they should not be favored 
either. But above all recognition of the need to keep local markets 
strong is important. 

On page 5 the inv estigators criticize the system of cumulative credits 
for overdelivery. We join in that criticism. CCC should settle for 
overdeliveries promptly in line with trade practice not only in ‘grain 
but as the Government already does in the case of rubber, cotton, and 
other commodities. The same practice should be for underdeliveries. 
But CCC chooses to postpone this, presumably to save the Govern- 
ment money. Now it proposes in the new uniform grain storage agree- 
ment a 3-year limit on the open account. This is too short to average 
out the fluctuations in the quality of grain receipts. We have sug- 
gested that the whole problem be eliminated by adopting stand: rd 
trade practices, 

The investigators objected to the anniversary service charge. They 
assume a high volume of commercial operations coincident to ware- 
house er That is inaccurate, for most elevators in most areas 
since CCC inventories have come to dominate the situation. There 
is a great deal of old vintage grain in the commingled deposits which 
stand back of current CCC warehouse receipts. The risk in storing 
older grain increases substantially with age. 

The service charge was intended to recognize this, and now we find 
the CCC proposing to drop this because it has been responsive to the 
— ism of this investigation report even before this committee has 
hada full chance to evaluate it. 
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The investigators are critical of the increase in the tolerance to 
three-tenth of 1 percent on protein, citing the tolerance of only one- 
tenth of 1 percent contained in the 1952 agreement. The fact is that 
there was a tolerance of three-tenths of 1 percent prior to 1952, and 
this provision of the 1952 agreement was found to be unworkable. 
Protein laboratories allow at least a two-tenths variation, and a ware- 
houseman far distant from laboratories and with no tool, despite-years 
of earnest research, to accomplish a quick protein test would simply 
be playing Russian roulette with his elevator’s resources if he was held 

responsible for loading out grain with a tolerance of only one-tenth of 
1 percent, as is well understood throughout the grain-handling 
industry. 

In the brief time which has been made available to us today we, of 
course, have had no opportunity to get into further detail concerning 
the large investment that farmers have made in grain-storage facilities, 
the tremendous sacrifices that farmers have made over the years to 
build these cooperative institutions to improve marketing service and 
to maximize their returns. We urge great care in the adoption of 
policies which could lead to increased competition by the Government 
and unfairly low schedules of rates for performing necessary func- 
tions for the Government. 

The rates under the uniform grain storage agreement have been de- 
termined by CCC after negotiations with the trade for some years. 
There is one exception to this: railroad elevators at seaboard where 
the rates come under the jurisdiction of the Interstate C camel om- 
mission. While not fully comparable, these rates in general are sub- 
stantially higher than those which have been authorized by CCC. 

And I ask permission to add to the end of my statement a table 
which shows these rates. 

The conclusion on page 65 that “substantial savings could be real- 
ized if commodity offices merchandised their own grain” must be chal- 
lenged because it is in direct conflict with the charter of CCC. 

If costs of Government merchandising operations, costs of personnel, 
rent of offices, telephone, and clerical services are honestly figured, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the costs will be less than if the same 
functions are performed, consistent with the charter, by cooperatives 
and others equipped to perform these services. Why cripple the 
institutions farmers have established to merchandise grain by setting 
up and encouraging competition by the Government? Frankly, we 
are strong but not strong enough to compete with Uncle Sam. 

We appreciate this opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Wuirten. The table may be inserted in the record. 





(The tables referred to follow :) 


TABLE 2.!—Unit costs per bushel of grain unlcaded and elevated from rail car and from 
motirtruck, respectively, at 8 elevators? 


A B ae ae E 


FROM RAILROAD 


$0. OC9RA3 FO. OC9RH2 
. 003665 | .002777 
. 004195 . 006429 


. 017713 . 019068 | 


$0. 0050 $0. 0044 
.0078 | .0077 | 
.0023 | .0059 | 


$0. 021693 
. 003044 
. 017219 


. 041956 


Direct labor 
Rentals 
Other direct. 


$0. 007077 
. 005982 
. 007181 


$0. OC9RO |$0. 01062 
| .00689 | .00162 
00421 | .00511 | 


. 0180 | .O1785 | . 020240 


.0085 | .0C85 | .002017 


Total direct Te 
Supervision and adminis- | 
OU oss dd icc 


Total direct, plus 
supervision and 
administration -| .0236 | 


0151 | . 02099 


. 00576 


- 004162 | 


. 017713 


. 007553 . 004928 


. 025168 


.0265 | .02301 | .046118 | 035426 | 026621 | 


FROM TRUCK 


Dir-ct labor____- 
Rentals 
Other direct 


.0110 
. 0137 
. 0112 


. 009790 
. 029738 
. 102656 


.0175 | 
. 0076 
. 0060 


. 02581 
0415 


1236 


. 02523 
. 002977 


. 018450 


- 023426 | 
. 002776 | 


. 014813 


‘ . 007530 
003102 | .OC68°! 
. 004306 . 011476 


. 023179 . 025807 


. 0359 


. 07967 | 


Total direct . 0311 . 046630 | .041015 . 142184 
Supervision and adminis- 


tration . OC85 . 007553 . 004928 


. 0085 - 00201 . 005763 . 010053 . 023179 








Total direct, plus 
supervision and 
administration.....| .0396 . 0444 . 08168 | .052393 .051068 | .0463E8 | .033360 . 147112 


1 From report, mimeographed, entitled ‘‘Costs of Unloading and Elevating Grain From Rail Cars and 
Motortrucks, Kespectively, at North Pacific Coast Terminal Tidewater Elevators During Crop Year 
1954-55,” prepared by Dr. Kenneth Berg, University of Washington; Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell, University of 
Washington; and Dr. Charles F. Ziebarth, University of Oregon; for the bureau of business r.s2arch, College 
of Busincss Administration, University of Washington, Seattle, December 1955. 

2 Table 2 offers the same unit costs presented in lines 9-15 of table 1, but so organized to show the spread 
across the entire group, thus revealing more clearly variations from elevator to elevator. 


Eastern seaboard railroad elevator tariffs on export grain 


STORAGE! 


To Gross 


Rate per bushel, per day 


| 


Jan. 1, 1947 

Oct. 14, 1947_- 
Jan. 15, 1948. - 
May 6, 1%48 

Jan. 11, 1949 _- 
Sept. 1, 1949 _.-- 
Sept. 22, 1949 
Aug. 28, 1851_ 
May 2, 1952 

Dec. 1, 1955 


*, 31, 1946 
Oct. 13, 1947 


Jan, 14, 1948 


May §, 1948 


Jan. 10, 1949 
| Aug. 31, 1949_ 
| Sept. 21, 1949 


| Aug. 27, 1951 


May 1, 1952 


Present 


| Nov. 30, 1955_- 


ELEVATICN 





1948 
8, 1951 
7 2, 1952__ 


¢. 1; 1955 


To— 


May 5, 1948 

Aug. 27, 1951- 
May 1, 1252-. 
Noy. 30, 1955 
Present... .... 


--| Dec. 31, 1946... 
| Oct. 13, 1947 


$0.0004 

$0.0005 

$0.0005, plus 10 percent 
$0.0005, plus 20 percent 
$0.0007 

$0.0007, plus 6 percent 
$0.0006 - - 

$0.0008  - 

#0.0008, plus 9 percent 
$0.0008, plus 15 percent 
$0.00092 


Rate per bushel 


$0.01. _. 

$0.0125, plus 10 percent 
$0.0175- - 

$0.02. 

$0.02, plus 9 percent 
$0.02, plus 15 percent 
$0.0225 : 


$0. 0004 
. 0005 
. 00055 
. 0006 
. 0007 
. 000742 
. 0006 
. 0008 
. OOORT2 
. 00092 
00092 


Gross 


$0. 01 
. 01375 
.O175 
- 02 
. 0218 
. 023 
. 9225 


| 72 hours free time after the first 7 a. m. following arrival, excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. 


20 days free time after the first 7 a. m. following the expiration of the 72 hours. 
lree-time storage starts. 


Note.—CCC does not use port terminals for long-time storage. 


grain for export. 


After expiration of 20 days 


Port terminals are used to accommodate 
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Mr. Wuirren. We thank you for your statement. We are glad to 
have your side of it. I personally shall ask our investigators to check 
the facts which you present to us, so we can have a complete picture. 
We realize they are presented in all honesty ; but we, too, would like 
to have a check on thes facts, along with the others. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Certainly. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are trying to arrive at a fair determination on 
the part of this committee. I would not claim to be an expert in any 
of these fields. I have sat on this committee and have some definite 
opinions, based on prior testimony and prior records. 

This issue goes back to political determinations and various other 
determinations in years past. That is, the degree to which the Govern- 
ment should utilize private warehouses, and things of that sort, in 
connection with the Government’s farm program. It goes back to a 
determination of what is meant by “as far as practic able” there. 

Mr. Henprickson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. There was a ch: ange in the language, as I recall, back 
when the Commodity Credit Corporation charter was up for consid- 
eration. At that time it never was intended, so far as I understand it, 
that the Government should set private enterprise up in business, that 
the Government should build te > bine because private storage was 
not available and then leave them vacant when private grain storage 
becomes available. 

I remind you of what we were telling your people some years ago, 
when Mr. Trigg was in charge of the ( ‘ommodity Credit Corpor ation. 
He came to this committee, ‘and wanted $15 million, as I recall it, to 
build Government bins, in a supplemental request. At that time, the 
basis for the request was the fact that the Department of Agriculture 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation had gone to the trade and 
the trade had been unwilling to provide a suffice ient amount of stor age 
space to meet the apparent demand. Based on that the Department 
asked for the $15 million, if I remember correctly, to expand Govern- 
ment storage. 

This subcommittee at that time insisted that Mr. Trigg and the De- 
partment go back to the trade and say, “All right, we are going to give 
you one more chance to meet this need. If you do not, we are going 
to put the storage up. If we put it up, we are obligated to make use 
of it to protect the American taxpayer.” 

On that basis, when he went back, some of the trade agreed to fur- 
nish space, and Government building was held to a minimum. 

Now, involved in this controversy between our investigation report 
and your presentation is this matter of degree, as I understand it. 

How far should the Government go? If the private trade withholds 
its storage space and will not commit its stor age for Government use, 
and waits until the Government has to build its own storage, it goes 
too far, then, to say that the Government should empty its warehouses 
and put it in privé ite trade. Should we let you have your cake and eat 
it, too? That is where the crux of this matter is. 


Mr. Henpricxson. I should like to offer a bit of reply, Mr. Chair- 
man, to that. 
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In the first place, I recall very well the time Mr. Trigg was making 
that proposal because, at that very time, we were prepared to expand 
storage providing we could obtain these two policies which—I am not 
being critical of all of your report, you understand, but what I am 
saying is that the report fails to take these two policies into account. 

In the history, going back to the Trigg period, we said we needed to 
know, first, as to whether the Government storage was to be of emer- 
gency and standby character. In other words, the standard storage 
was to have priority use; and, secondly, that reflecting the changes in 
costs—and there have been higher costs every single year, practically, 
to some degree—that the uniform grain storage rate schedule would 
take account and that C. C. C. would receive and would accept evi- 
dence of such higher costs, so that we could give a picture to the bank- 
ers ahead, because, when they lend money to build storage—and it 
takes a lot of money—they have to have some kind of picture as to how 
it is going to be paid off. 

We have very heavy commitments with respect to loans to get this 
storage, which is a long ways from being paid off. 

Mr. Wuirren. How far would you carry that argument, Mr. 
Hendrickson ? 

I pointed out that for years we had these commodities and would 
not sell them. 

Mr. Henprickson. But we—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me finish, if you will. 

Mr. Henprickson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am convinced, after years of study, that had we 
offered the commodities in world trade channels on a bid basis, we 
would not have them. Unfortunately, we still have them. A year 
and a half ago we offered some commodities that were sold. Begin- 
ning the first of this year we had cotton offered in world trade on a 
competitive bid basis. We agreed to offer a million bales of short- 
staple cotton, and we have sold now 891,000 of the 1,000,000 they 
hoped to sell over a period of 7 months. 

The Government hauled these commodities back to fill your ware- 
houses, and now the Government cannot sell them because you bor- 
rowed from the banks. The Government had a policy to hold it in 
your bins and you had the right to look to the aaauens to keep 
them filled. 

Mr. Henprickson. I am glad you brought up that point. You will 
find we are enthusiastic for any and all export sales that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation can make. Do not think for one moment 
we are not interested in that. However, I think we should point out 
here that the incidence of this problem varies. In Mr. Horan’s terri- 
tory it may interest you to know—and I speak of his territory, 
roughly, the Pacific Northwest, Oregon, Idaho, Washington—not a 
single bin in that whole territory. That is because it was possible to 
respond. As to Mr. Triplett’s territory in Texas and Oklahoma, there 
are some bins, but not very many. In the area of Kansas, Nebraska, 
as far as wheat is concerned—and up in the Dakotas, there are a 
number of bins, but not very many. 

The incidence of the bins is far greatest in the corn territory—it is 
by far greater. And I still think this part is true: I think there is an 
answer. I do not think warehousemen, including cooperatives, in 
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that field, could respond, because, fully because I do not believe that 
there has still been recognized by the C ‘ommodity Credit Corporation, 
the full picture of the costs in storing and handling of corn, so that 
nobody is making an investment in corn storage unless he has a lot of 
optimism and can see his way out. There is still the differential in the 
rate there that is not justified. I want to point that out. It is not that 
we are asking you to keep a bin—in fact, a warehouseman normally 
likes to get as many “turns” as we call it, as many movements through 
the house as possible, and one of the points—and I make that in my 
statement—where I object to the investigators’ information, some of 
the information that they have—because I think they have been mis- 
led—especially by conversation with Mr. Andersen in Toledo, assum- 
ing there is a terrific rate of turnover in these warehouses. Actually a 
tremendous amount of grain has stayed there for years, old vintage 
grain; you do not get a chance to turn it, to replace it with new grain. 

Mr. Wurrren. If it is commingled, why is it you cannot turn it over? 

Mr. Henprickson. Here is the point: You have an elevator out 
here, we will say, at the end of the line. The grain has not been taken 
out there. 

Mr. Wuirren. If a private elevator did that with grain that be- 
longed to the Government, would you not have some liability, potinre 
you | did not look forward to rotating grain in your own elevator ? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Yes, sir. I think it goes back to the factor of 
location. 

Mr. Wuitren. I am sure that is what causes it, but what is your 
obligation under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Well, your obligation is that you are performing 
more than a storage function for the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
some instances—the storage function. You have the warehouse re- 
ceipt and you are responsible for it. If you can, you refreshen your 
stocks. Frequently, there is no opportunity to refreshen your stocks. 
However, at certain terminal points, or subterminal points, there is a 
great movement through there. Then you may have an opportunity 
to refreshen your stocks very often. Your stocks change often be- 

cause you have a movement through; you see? The incidence of turn- 
over of stocks varies very greatly by reason of your location, whether 

your terminal is in the country, or is a terminal at certain points in 
Texas, there have been drouths so there was no new crop wheat to use to 
replace old stock. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can appreciate that insofar as elevators are con- 
cerned. But where it goes to a particular elevator or.a particular 
group of warehouses, where you have taken it there and do not take it 
out of one warehouse or another, and do not spread it in your own 
operations, it would look to me that that would be your own fault. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Let’s take Mr. Triplett’s situation in Texas. 
They had large crops, and got filled up. As a matter of fact, they 
have had relatively small crops for years and there has not been an 
opportunity to refreshen stocks, on account of drought, or you find 
an accumulation in certain places where the movement is strong—— 

Mr. Wuirren. That was where you have an elevator down at the 
end of the line 

Mr. Henorickson. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. And you did not get around to turning it. That is 
your own fault. 
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Mr. Henpricxson. Not necessarily—if you had a crop there, cer- 
tainly you would.be turning it. That is perfectly true. But a lot 
of times you do not get enough loading orders to empty out. We 
have been accumulating larger carryovers all the time, and carry- 
overs had to be distributed somewhere. 

Mr. Wutrren. You are talking about what your obligations are to 
the trade. Prior to the Government price-support program, what 
was the normal amount of grain that was warehoused in the United 
States by the trade? How did it run for wheat, cotton and oats? 

Mr. Henprickson. Let me say this: In the thirties, we had a lot of 
bad weather in the thirties and our wheat carryover ran small. 

We like to carry a supply for the ordinary average demand. My 
impression is 175 million to 200 million bushels of wheat was the 
average carryover for a time. 

Mr. Warren. What is the total now? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Now we are up to—the last 2 years, I believe— 
we exceeded in the case of wheat, over 1 billion bushels of carryover. 

Mr. Wurrren. From 200 million to 1 billion bushels? 

Mr. Hennricxson. As a matter of fact, recently 

Mr. Wuirtren. How much of the 1 billion bushels was privately 
stored ? 

Mr. Henpricxson. The billion bushels? In the case of wheat it 
would run pretty substantial, very high, I would say. 

Mr. Wuitren. What would be your estimate? 

Mr. Henprtcxson. I would rather not guess at it because I think 

can supply the exact figures from the Department’s records. 

Mr. Wuitten: I might let you guess and then you could substitute 
the exact figures. 

Mr. Henpricxson. My guess would be nine-tenths of it in private, 
or 

Mr. Wuirren. As a result of the farm program, the supply of 
wheat on hand for which we must have storage has jumped from 
200 million to 1 billion bushels, and 700 million of the 1 billion the 
Government has given to the private warehousemen for storage. 
Would you not think that is a pretty fair contribution toward the 
trade? 

Mr. Henprickson. I think the storage industry has expanded some- 
what more than that, actually. Certainly 

Mr. Wurrren. You might have done it if you thought you had 
control of the Government, where the Government built war ehouses, 
and holds them on standby, until you rode through the crop year and 
saw whether you need the storage. Then you turn to the Govern- 
ment, and say “Move your grain out of your warehouses, and move 
it over here. After all, it is charged up to the cost of the farm 
program, anyway.” Where the Government has given you 700 
million bushels of this that price supports plus nonsales has built up, 
does that not strike you as being pretty fair to the trade? 

Mr. HenpricKson. I am not saying it is unfair now. We are par- 
ticipating. We are here before this problem of government competi- 
tion develops, and at present I am concentrating on two points. I 
am concentrating 

Mr. Wurrren. We do not want you to concentrate to the exclusion 
of the others. We want you to hit your licks where you think you 
can do your best. 
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Mr. Henpricxson. Let me point out: The industry expanded stor- 
age almost in keeping—as far as wheat is concerned—with the 
increase in carryover; but not in the case of corn. Now, alongside 
of expansion by private industry, you have had expansion by Goy- 
ernment, in storage that is almost up to a billion bushels. Tf you 
take and change ‘the policy of considering this billion bushels of 
—_ age, or near that figure, as standby stor age, ad, supposing, be- 

‘ause I infer this from some of the points of “the investigators, that 
slew would give priority to the use of the Government bins, rather 
than the stor age we built, then that means that we are going to be 
empty that much faster. We know we are going to be empty some 
day—we know that. Something is going to happen—that is clear. 

Mr. Wurrren. How late in the year do you think the Government 
should stand around to see if you are willing to store Government 
grain; and how early do you think they could demand you to tell / 

Mr. Henprickson. We say they should meet it as early as possible. 

Mr. Wurrren. How long do you think you could delay your com 
mitment to accept Government ‘stor age during the crop ‘year ? 

Mr. Henpricxson. We never delayed our commitment to accept 
Government storage. We are under the Federal or State Warehouse 
Acts, under which we are required to take this grain in. 

Mr. Barry, up at St. Paul, do you turn down Government grain 
when it is offered to you? Do you not try to put it away ? 

Mr. Barry. Actually, in our own operation, I think our own opera- 
tion now has almost totally been taken over by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation operations. That is particularly true at our terminals. 
I think when you get back to the local cooperatives in local areas, they 
attempt to save some space for farmers to put their grain under storage. 

Mr. Wutrren. My question has not been immediately appropriate 
to a cooperative group. My mind is running to the overall warehous- 
ing industry. 

Mr. Henpricxkson. I think I can help youon this. You have a situa- 
tion here. Here is a co-op owned by the farmers. Commodity Credit 
Corporation is pressing for space and the farmers are pressing for 
space. Remember, our understanding with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has alw: ays been to give equal—or even, to take care of 
the farmers first—because the Government is interested and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation should not hog the space to the exclusion 
of f: armers try ing to get grain under price supports. 

Mr. Wuirren. I see some differences when you are dealing with 
co-op groups where you presumably deal with only members. Do you 
do it with nonmembers ? 

Mr. Henprickson. You are supposed to deal with your members 
and, at the same time, you are licensed as a public warehouse, and you 
have certian obligations to receive this commodity from whoever 
offers it. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us say in a given county that you had coopera- 
tive warehousing and you had privately ow ned warehousing, and you 
had Government storage. It so happened in that particular county 
that the crop was not too heavy and the Government storage was ample 
to fill everybody’s warehouse except the Government’s, leaving the 
Government warehouse—— 

Mr. Henprickson. You mean the Government bins ? 
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Mr. Wuirren. The Government bins. The Government having 
built those bins, the taxpayers having paid for them, the charge being 
set up against the farmers of Americ: a, is it your idea that those Gov- 
ernment bins should be left vacant and the privately owned ware- 
houses should be filled by the Commodity Credit Corporation, within 
that county? Is that your view / 

Mr. Henprickson. You ask for three reasons. In the first place, 
that was the commitment that was made to the industry under 
Brannan; that was the commitment made under Benson; and, thirdly, 
the research data indicates that Government has actually better pro- 
tection that way for its grain. 

Mr. Wuitren. We say, apply it to a county. Let us say there is 
some warehouse over in the adjoining county. Should the Govern- 
ment leave its warehousing vacant in that first county, if it had to hold 
it over in another county / 

Mr. Henprickson. We do not urge that you move grain out of its 
normal line of movement. 

Mr. Wuirren. All right. What do you say, then, where they haul 
corn from the Midwest out to California, and pay 60 cents a bushel 
freight just to keep somebody’s warehouse filled? What would be 
your judgment? Is that not carrying it a little wide? 

Mr. Henpricxson. In case of that California storage, let me say 
this: It just happens a number of these gentlemen and myself were 
at the meeting in which the Commodity Credit Corporation were 
present which they called last July in Minneapolis, at which time the 
prospective corn crop was, I think, a little over 350 million bushels 
higher than it ultimately turned out to be. 

At that time the problem was—and they wanted advice—they got 
an estimate from the industry as to what storage would be avail: ble 
and the question was, What should they or der in the w ay of bins? 

At that time, if you recall the report, Mr. Maywald who is here 
was the minority voice—he urged an order for Iowa a larger quantity 
of bins than the State committee ordered at that time. 

Now, in anticipation of a very difficult problem of storing corn out 
there and in anticipation of a large crop, then apparent, a decision 
was made to move some of this corn out to the west coast, where there 
was suddenly an excess of space because the wheat crop was lower 
than had been expected and barley yields in the Pacific Northwest 
dropped off sharply. Therefore, there was a lot of space out there. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you familiar with any pressure from out there 
that the Government underwrite the bankers’ loan on that storage / 

Mr. Henpricxson. Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, I am out of the 
line of pressure nowadays. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am talking about the awareness of it. Of course 
you would not be under any pressure. Are you aware of any pres- 
sure out there ? 

Mr. Henprickson. I always hate to testify on the basis of just hear- 
say, you know. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, the other side of it: You are familiar with the 
fact that corn is not exported from the west coast ports under normal 
conditions ? 

Mr. Henprickson. I think that is correct. 








Mr. Wuirren. You are also aware that this 60 cents a bushel, which 
is paid to the railroad companies, will eventually show up ag a loss 
of the farm program. Are youaware of that / 

Mr. Henprickson. I-have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Wuirren. You said that we ought to keep the Government 
storage houses empty in one county so as to keep the private ware- 
houses in that county full, even though the Government paid for 
the bins; and that, too, would be charged up to the farmer. But 
you cannot see that we are obligated to carry across the county line. 
What is this private warehouse just over the line going to do? 

Mr. Henprrcxson. Let me say—and I will ‘be completely frank. 
I think I know enough about the west coast movement to say this: 
That is what you would call in the industr y an out-of-line movement, 
and I think, while there may have been very substantial justification, 
in the light of the large crop anticipated in July or even August, 
but subsequently, when the news changed—and _ certainly by the 
time of the crop report in September—the Government should have 
been aware that the problem was not the same. The difficulty some- 
times is—and that is one reason why we are all always concerned— 
when the Government gets its signals set in one direction, it has an 
almost impossible task sometimes to reverse them. Certainly I will 
not justify for one moment an out-of-line movement, even into Decem- 
ber, when the situation changed very substantially in September. 

If I recall correctly the figures, some of that movement took place 
afterwards, after the corn crop decline was evident. 

Mr. Wuirren. You say you had a commitment out of the Govern- 
ment. But that commitment would not stop me from thinking what 
I thought was sound to start with. Ido not think this is 100 percent 
one way or the other. 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. But there is a difference of degree, as to how far 
you should go in using private enterprise. It is easy to say one thing: 
“Equal use of private. enterprise.” But the minute private enterprise 
does not meet the need, people pay taxes on a million dollars building 
a warehouse, knowing that the cost is charged up to the farm pro- 
gram, knowing the farm income is down, I do not go so far as to say 
that, under those conditions, the Government has the same obligation 
to help private enterprise make a profit out of the farm program. 
Certainly I do not believe that it goes so far as to bail out some banker 
or somebody you may have borrowed money from. My observation 
is that the banker is in better shape than the farmer, and maybe in 
better shape than the Federal Government. 

I am glad to say you do not go that far, but if you haul corn from 
the Midwest to the west coast to keep somebody’ s warehouse full, 
and pay 60 cents a bushel freight, such a means that whatever the 
Government has should be kept vacant, as long as a bushel of space 
is available in the United States. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I said—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree—you did not go that far—but the pattern 
shown can be carried to that extent. 

Mr. Henprickson. I think each situation has to be considered on 
its merits, of course, and the point of principle—what I am trying to 
emphasize, is the principle, and that is that this Government- owned 
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storage is temporary or emergency storage. I think it is good to have 
a little extra in connection with storage, and I have seen plenty of 
times when we were short, and certainly we all agreed that you do not 
want to see commodities produced and then left where they do not 
obtain cover, and so on. Now, there may be situations where you 
are justified in going out of line. We have had members who had 
some storage space, who have taken commodities out of line, as we 
call it, and they have absorbed the out-of-line charge, and so the Com- 
oncihliee Credit Corporation has been made whole so to speak. We 
have done that. There always should be room for that kind of 
situation. 

On the other hand, this is what I fear personally, and that is, from 
the inference from this report—and throughout this report—that there 
would be a conflicting policy as between the CCC charter on the one 
hand, conflict, 1 think, based upon the responsiveness of the Depart- 
ment to whatever this committee might say or ordain, that the Depart- 
ment would feel that it was under obligation not to empty bins, as 
long as it had any bins out here, not to empty them. 

Let’s say in November, in the corn area, you’ve got the bins full out 
here, relatively full, and here is an elevator or two over here, coopera- 
tive or otherwise, and they have warehouse receipts and CCC suddenly 
needs some corn out of warehouses to meet export requirements. 

We would say, in a situation like that, that very careful thought 
should be given as to this matter of emergency standby storage. W hat 
should you do? Should you ship it out of the bins in that case? 
Should you ship it out of the local elevator which has warehouse 
rec eipts! I think, personally, in that case, very careful thought ought 
to be given because you are going to have another crop to be delivered 
in the following year and it F might be very logical to ship that out of 
the bins, in that case, and leave the stuff in the warehouse. 

On the other hand, perhaps the right thing to do is to take it out of 
the warehouse and then fill the warehouse again from the bins, and 
then you have the bins empty and available to take over the next crop. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to have your views. 

I believe, all other things being substantially equal, that private 
enterprise should be used. ‘Ts Ly “substi antially.’ 

Mr. Henprickson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. I mean, giving you the balance of doubt, where there 
is a close question. I have alw: ays felt that, certainly, private industry 
should be given every opportunity to meet the need before the Gov- 
ernment should build anything. I have taken that view, and I have 
turned departmental requests ‘down, and made them go back to the 
industry and put it up to them. 

But where private industry has not met its part of the deal, and the 
Government is required to provide the storage, I do not know that any- 
body should say that the American taxpayers’ money should be wasted 
by leaving the Government storage vacant and keeping everybody 
filléd up in the private field. That is carrying it rather far, in my 
book. 

Now, I put it the other way: When you give the private warehouse- 
men quick tax amortization, give him the right to fill it with his own 
grain first and see if the crop is big enough, and then give him assur- 
ance through Brannan and Benson that the Government will use 
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vacant space, I do not know any bigger cinch to make profits than 
under that. It was reported to me that a number of warehouses have 
financed on credit, with quick amortization, with tax amortization, 
and, under that have paid out in 2 years the total cost. 

When it gets to that kind of situation—I do not vouch for that 

Mr. Henprickson. That is not true. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have people looking into that. If you build it 
and get quick tax amortization and, after paying for it, you fill it 
under normal conditions, all right. If you do not, and insist the 
Government is to empty warehouses that it built itself and go over 
to you and pay a profit on it; I cannot see that. I see a little more 
sense to it when it is in the immediate area, but when you make the 
Government stand this freight charge of hauling it from one ware- 
house to another, it gets into another little more involved situation. 

Mr. Henprickson. It is not my function to justify CCC and I 
am not doing so. However, I think that it is very important to con- 
sider the frame of the reference the CCC had in July and August as 
compared to what it was later on. ‘There was a difference of poten- 
tial crop of 350 million bushels, and that crop looked awfully good. 
I think your own report indicates that CCC, when they finally cle- 
cided to get the tin cans and other temporary storage, it was so late 
that the bin-manufacturi ing industry was quite uns able to fill all of the 
orders. 

Now, supposing you would have come up with the full corn crop 
that it looked like in July? Then you would have had all the tin 
cans filled, you would have had all the storage filled, you would have 
had all the new tin cans filled, and the farmers without a place to go. 

Under those conditions, then I would say “Yes,” I would be willing 
to spend a little money, to move grain out of line to preserve the values 
of that grain. 

Mr. Wurrren. It might have been. However, the Government lost 
63 cents a bushel. That is what they paid in freight to move it out 
to the west coast. 

Mr. Henprickson. Corn was worth more than 63 cents. 

Mr. Wuitren. I say the damage ran that. 

Mr. Henprickson. Of course, 1 will not argue the point, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I think the public conscience is very much opposed to the 
idea of wasting food. I know my conscience is. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mine is, too. But my conscience gets stirred up by 
paying the railroad 63 cents for hauling corn from where it is normally 
used and grown, out to where it is neither used nor exported. And 
the money was charged up to the farmer. That excites my conscience. 

Mr. Henpricxson. It excites mine, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now we come back to other phases. I notice you 
say, in order for the Government to sell these commodities out of line, 
we ought to pay these commissions. 

Mr. Henprickson. Commissions, in certain areas. There are cer- 
tain areas where you do not have that service. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is argued to me that the commission merchants 

save money in those areas where they are used. Now, what evidence 

dlo you have that the Commodity C redit Corporation’s employees and 
its cost of operations are any less in the areas where they use com- 
mission merchants, than the areas where they do not? 





Mr. Henprickson. I certainly do not believe that I can provide— 
and I asked the Department of Agriculture many times, in an attempt 
to isolate some figures indicating the number of people who are en- 
gaged in merchandising and selling grain directly in competition 
with us. The telephone expense, I find, is never segregated at all. 
I say, therefore, the actual total of that kind of Government selling 
expense, we cannot get it in total. We cannot get it per bushel. We 
do not know if it is costing them more, or less, to do it themselves, as 
against hiring somebody to do it. We can guess at it—that is all, but 
when it comes to getting down to facts, we cannot get them. 

I say there are people in the business, cooperatives in the commis- 
sion business, in addition to other activities. Remember, the com- 
mission-type of organization varies by areas. There is the Kansas City 
Commission Market, Omaha Commission Market, Minneapolis Com- 
inission Market, Chicago Market. Out in Portland and Spokane, you 
do not have commission markets. You do not have commission mar- 
kets in Fort Worth, Galveston, Enid, and so on. I say where they 
have this kind of service available to them—and there are people in 
that. activity, including cooperatives, I believe that they should be 
used under the charter, as one point; secondly, so far as I know on 
the actual costs, I am convinced that it can be done more cheaply by 
employing somebody to do it than otherwise. That is the general 
principle employed in the Government with respect to making tanks, 
ov making rifles, or anything else, that is the general principle that 
is employed, and I think it is only fair to do it with respect to the 
grain industry, too. We do it in cotton, we do it in tobacco, we do it 
elsewhere. That is the chief point. 

I will say this: I have had a good many Commodity Credit men, 
and I know many of them, and I respect them. I have had many say 
they can do this job so much better and so much cheaper. 

Well, perhaps they can. Perhaps you can turn the whole grain 
industry over to the Government and they could do it cheaper. 

I recall one time the grain industry was, indirectly, under the hands 
of the Government, under the Farmers National Grain Corporation. 
I did not see that it was successful. It was not a successful operation 
from the standpoint of the farmers or anyone else. I hate to see a 
process whereby the functions of an industry are weakened by a proc- 
ess of erosion. I think the cooperatives have made a real contribution 
in cutting margins in this business for farmers and margins are rela- 
tively narrow. I hate to see this industry weakened by a process of 
erosion where it becomes less efficient, once the burden of doing some- 
think is put back onthem. That is my point there. 

I think in terms of principle, and that you and I are not one single 
inch apart. : 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary of Agriculture sat right over there 
and told me last year that the reason he did not sell these commodities 
was because the trade was opposed to it. There is a statement in the 
record to that effect. 

Mr. Henprickson. You mean the trade was opposed to selling 
grain? We are not opposed to the Government disposing of grain— 
we are 100 percent for it. 

Mr. Wurrren. On a competitive bid basis? I asked him why, and 
he said it was because of the opposition of the trade. 

He had reference to the broad, general situation. 
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Now, I have opposed the trade rather than the farm program, 
personally. I think we can show it was not the trade, but, instead, 
a few isolated individuals in the trade. “Be that as it may, that was 
the statement that he made here. 

The point I make is that we have the farm program, which is sup- 
posedly for the farmer. I believe that that. program should be pri- 
marily for the farmers, and should be allowed to upset the usual trade 
relationship to a minimum. I believe in that. But I believe any 
charges that are attached to it and charged to the farmer should be 
for services rendered and services that are needed. 

Mr. Henpricxkson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, if the Government has to do all these things, 
and the agent that gets the commission is not required to do them, nor 
does he perform any services that the Government could not do, you 
really have added extra costs to the CCC and thereby to the farmer. 

Mr. Henprickson. I have had considerable experience in Govern- 
ment, particularly during the war, when we had taken over a number 
of functions which ordinarily were exercised by the trade, because 
of the shipping situation, railroad situation, to maximize the shipping 
program, and so forth. Now during the war period, for instance, every 
bushel of wheat and corn—and it was not heavy, compared to the tre- 
mendous amount of commodities of other foods we sent out under the 
lend-lease programs, every bit of that was channeled through the Gov- 
ernment. Now, Government stocks—we acquired and set up ware- 
houses for them, and so on. Now, subsequent to the war there was a 
disposition among many of the people in Agriculture to continue the 
export business, as far as the Government was concerned. It gradually 
withdrew from the export business; and in my opinion—and I think I 
understand it—I think that was a great advantage to the Government, 
when they withdrew from the export business, because it induced a 
type of competition that otherwise that was not there. 

Now you come to the matter of offering by bid as against negotiation. 
That is a long argument, and I am not talking about cotton. I under- 
stand your problem of cotton is particularly different than grain be- 

cause you have been exporting cotton out. of the free trade, so-called, 
free supplies, rather than CCC stocks. 

With grain we are exporting largely out of CCC stocks today. On 
occasion, CCC uses the so-called bid for cargoes. On the: other hand, 
it usually follows a principle or for mula in selling, and to some ex- 
tent that has been working we and I would agree with you— 
in the interests of farmers and everyone else, perhaps a more aggressive 
export program certainly would be helpful. 

But, I certainly see chances where one could argue that, sir, the Gov- 
ernment could do some of these things cheaper. "T think pr obably the 
Government could make its own trucks cheaper. The Government 
could probably do a lot of things cheaper; but, on the other hand, I 
do not think that is consistent with the general idea which we have 
gradually developed, which is never firm ‘and solid, and that is: Just 
where does the Government perform and where do t: ixpayers perform ! 
I think that is the problem, and the Government must resist the tempta- 
tion to do everything itself. 

Mr. Wuirren. I cannot argue with your illustration there. Of 
course I agree with you. However, if it is a case of channeling through 
someone who may be a favorite for some reason or another, so he gets 
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his commission on it, if that is all it is, it should be ended. If there 
are services rendered which are essential, I might see it differently. 

In these areas where it does not grant the commission, the business 
is handled just as economically, just as smoothly, done just as well, 
and the Government sells just as much. That raises the question 
whether in other places the Government should have higher costs just 
because.a group has heretofore enjoyed that situation. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, let me give you an illustration. 
I will use Mr. Maywald here. Mr. Maywald is nor mally a substantial 
merchandiser of corn that originates in Iowa. This year, because the 
western corn crop was a poor crop, he cannot go East with it. Nor- 
mally, this Iowa corn goes East for export, and East for users of 

corn, including the big co-ops there, and for other people who manu- 
facture feed for livestock in the East. 

Mr. Maywald can compete with anybody in the business, and I will 

say that normally he has strong support out there in Iowa, the co- 
operative there is strong, with 300 local co- op members, and the farm- 
ers support his organization, and they have the corn, normally. 

However, he cannot “compete with one outfit, and I will tell you what 
it is—it is the merchandising desk, consisting of Government people, 
sitting in Chicago, with no record of their costs for telephone calls, 
no record of the costs with respect to what their salaries are, nothing 
with respect to the rent that is paid for their offices, or anything else, 
and they get on the phone and compete with him with his various 
users in the East, and he is out of luck, no matter how strong he is. 

Mr. Maywald, is that true, or am I exaggerating it ? 

Mr. Maywaup. That is very true. 

Mr. Wurrren. If that be true, if they give Mr. Maywald 1 percent, 
or one-half percent commission, and this group you are talking about 
in Chicago goes through him instead of the others, is there any indica- 
tion that the Government expense would be reduced one iota? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Mr. Maywald I think is ina position where he 

can perform better services for the Government cheaper; however, 
let me point something out, and never overlook this: Remember, our 
cooperatives are owned and controlled by farmers, and we have been 
told repeatedly to provide space and to cooperate. 

But let me say this: That he cannot compete that way, however, 
because these cooperatives are owned and controlled by farmers, and 
because the farmer is important. Let me say that these cooperatives 
have done literally thousands and thousands of dollars worth of serv- 
ices free for the Commodity Credit C orporation, helped them out time 
after time in all sorts of situations, and have in every instance been 
very glad to do it without charging them a thing. However, if we 
are in the field of business here, in competition with other people here, 
and along comes the Government, we know that we and the other 
people too are going to be over on the sidelines in a very short time 
because we just ‘do not have the resources to compete with Uncle Sam. 

Up in Minneapolis, you have the Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal 
Association, where Mr. Barry is located, St. Paul is their headquarters. 
Minneapolis i is the natural normal market for a very large area. For 
a long, long while, CCC, when it had something to sell out, used 
GTA commission facilities, as well as their competitors’, in proportion 
to the business that they had nor mally originated. 
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Following the issuance of this report, before your committee had 
evaluated it, because people are responsive to criticism, oftentimes very 
responsive, what happened up here lately ? 

They just cut out using the commission method. Do not tell me— 
and nobody can tell me or prove to me—that added personnel of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, with their long-distance calls, their 
rent, and their clerical expense, can do that business any cheaper or 
better than an organization like the Grain Terminal Association, that 
has been for many years strongly organized, and, for that matter, 
their competitors. 

Mr. Wuirren. That might be, that you cannot do it any cheaper. 
But, the question in this issue is whether the commission is not that 
much extra, in that CCC has these other expenses and these people, 
and they are going through the paces of handling everything short 
of the commission end. 

Now, in the other area where you do not have the commission paid, 
it seems to be moving just as cheaply and economically and smoothly 
as where we give a commission to your group. That is the way it 
appears. I think the report points out that as early as 1952, when we 
examined this thing under the Democrats, we strongly condemned this 
practice in these areas. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, I think that until we know 
exactly what it costs CCC to do grain merchandising—I say we have 
never found that—I do not believe this committee ever found it, but 
until you find exactly what it costs CCC you cannot make a complete 
comparison as to what it cost CCC to do it in comparison with what it 
costs with the private operaator, whether cooperatives, or otherwise, 
in competition. 

Now, I realize that there are some places, some functions very difli- 
cult to substitute for CCC personnel, and one of them I will say is in 
connection with the export sales. It is very, very difficult. We have 
wrestled with that many times. What I mean is the sale between the 
CCC and the actual exporter. 

Now, however, these sales we are speaking about, where the commis- 
sion man is involved, are very largely what are called domestic sales— 
sales of commodities where there is no stor age space for them. They 
are deteriorating, or they then face deterioration. 

In that process I think a good deal of service has been provided for 
CCC that has been very worthwhile and probably prevented com- 
modities from deteriorating. 

Let me just introduce an element in here with respect to this cost— 
a sort of footnote on this cost point that I was making. 

It happens that I was once Director of Personnel over in the De- 
partment, and I have long been interested in personnel training and 
development, and so on, of people. Not long ago I had a conversa- 
tion with a CCC official and I learned in that field something I have 
been out of touch with for years, that here now they have a training 
program, a recruitment and training program, for grain merchan- 
disers for CCC. Now, that is a very interesting development. 

Mr. Wurrten. I do not know if this committee contributed any- 
thing to it, but last year an official was here who represented a $12 
billion corporation with no sales organization, no sales manager. 
They were so busy taking in commodities that few folks had given 
thought to selling them. 
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By law, in buying for the Government, we buy from the lowest 
bidder. It never dawned on that corporation to sell to the highest 
bidder and get the maximum for the Government. We put that fact 
in our report and called on them for action. 

Mr. Henprickson. You got action. 

Mr. WuirteNn. In that regard they did get busy trying to find some- 
body that knew something about sales. I hope ‘they had someone in 
influence in the Department starting to move it. You cannot help but 
wreck a farm program, and a government, if you keep buying but 
refuse to sell. 

When the Government builds up an amount of wheat from 200 
million bushels in storage to 1 billion, I do not think the Government 
is called on to give evrybody i in sight a cut init. Now, I am not saying 
that you are in that category. [ am just saying that, when you get 
in that realm, there are a lot of shades of difference as to how far the 
Government should go. To say the Government upset the warehous- 
ing business, when by faulty Government policy we built up a quantity 
of wheat available for private storage from 200 million to over 900 
million bushels, we have not hurt private enterprise. Then for private 
enterprise to say we stood there and made you build warehouses, and 
if the time comes you are not completely filled up to 900 million 
bushels, the Government is obligated to empty its warehouses and 
fill yours, is going mighty far. Then if you have to haul it halfway 
across the country to keep private enterprise filled, that is really 
stretching things too far. I have been to California, and it isa long 
way out there. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to keep the Cali- 
fornia incident out of this and go back just a little more on the prin- 
ciple. I do not particularly agree with you on the use of the term 
“cut”. We are not asking for any cut. We are not asking for any 
subsidy. . 

Mr. Wuirten. Let me interrupt you and put it this way: 

If the folks drawing the commission are not essential to sales, if 
in paying the commission we have added to the cost to CCC, then that 
commission, you would agree, is paid when it is not necessary ? 

Mr. Henrickson. W ell, I was 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not saying that it is the fact; but if that be the 
fact, and the commission is paid when it is not needed, and sales are 
no more effective, that might be questionable. 

Mr. Henpricxson. What I would like to say on the matter of com- 
missions, I still say that we do not know precisely whether it costs 
more or costs less, because we do not know what it costs the Govern- 
ment. I have been at some pains for a long time to try to find that 
out, and I have had figures thrown at me, that the Government could 
sell corn or wheat at 1 cent a bushel, a cent and an eighth, a cent and 
a half; and I guess they were guessing. 

Mr. Wurrren. I just had figures which were thrown at me by you. 

Mr. Henpricxson. But most of my figures are documented, you see. 

Now, back to warehousing—let me ‘get this point very straight: 
Tam talking about a situation when we probably will have 500 million 
bushels of wheat carryover instead of 1 billion bushels, and we prob- 
ably will have substantially less corn than we have today, and by 
that time it will be 1 billion or 2 billion bushels of Government tem- 
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porary storage, and I say that under those conditions I do not see 
any advantage to the Government in using its tin cans in that case, 
for two reasons: 

First, it has not carried out the policy which we understand was 
stated in law, when we went out and risked our capital to build; that 
is No. 1. 

No. 2, I think our storage of these commodities saves you money, 
and even on page 13 in the report which I have referred to it in my 
statement, I think this is proved. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you familiar with these stewardships, conver- 
sions, and indictments ? 

Mr. Henprickson. Storage conversions cost us no money, we have 
a good record as stewards of the Government’s grain. I am talking 
about cooperatives. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are talking about storage people generally. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I am talking about cooperatives—I am glad of 
that. I think our stewardship has been first rate. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think yours has been fine, so far as I know—and 
we hope to keep it that way. 

Mr. Henpricxson. My point simply is that if you are going to 
give priority use of Government bins and we stand empty, ‘how are 
we going to pay off these debts we incurred in the time when the 
underst: inding and policies were quite different? That is my point. 

Mr. Wuirren. If we pay off hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
in storage, which the taxpayers have to pay, when the Government 
has storage vacant which the taxpayers built, when are we ever going 
to pay off our national debt 

Mr. Henprickson. When you get into that debt, you have taken me 
out of my field. Frankly, I will say this: I did not get a chance to 
finish my other point, which is this: Of course, when you have Gov- 
ernment bins you still have personnel, personnel charges, the costs of 
moving the stuff in and out, you have to have current, you have to 
run machinery to turn the grain. There are many expenses incident 
to that. 

Still, I showed you in connection with page 13 that CCC losses in 
connection with that operation, which the investigators speak of as 
“efficient,” if we in the cooperatives, in the cooperative business, did 
that, we would be on our way to bankruptcy. We give you a com- 
mingled warehouse receipt, and you are entitled to the quantity and 
to the quality which we took in, and that is what you are getting. If 
we fail on that, we are penalized, and we stand ready, supported. by a 
bond, to make good on that warehouse receipt, to make CCC whole 
and I know we are making good on our obligations. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think maybe the private warehousing industry 
has been led into what may turn out to be poor business, in expansion, 
by causing you to believe that at all costs the Government will keep 
your ws arehouses filled, even thought they had to empty theirs and 
fill yours. 

I have taken more time than I should have. I welcome questions 
from members of the committee. May I say, in closing, I am going 
to ask our investigators to double-check the side vou presented. 
Before we write our committee report we hope to have all this together. 
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Mr. Henprickson. I would be very happy to make the acquaintance 
of the investigators, and maybe supply background information 
which would be valuable to them. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two questions that I 
would like to ask. 

We have been talking about protein percent. I understand at the 
present time there is quite a demand for high-protein wheat. 

How much difference is that in dollars and cents a bushel? How 
much is a percent of protein worth ¢ 

Mr. Nrevsen. It depends. In the Southwest area it is about a cent 
\ point for certain types of wheat. It varies—there are varieties. 

Mr. Marsuatu. About a cent 4 

Mr. Nietsen. In other varieties that protein does not bring any- 
thing. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I think the highest would be up in the spring 
wheat area. 

Mr. MarsHatu. What about the spring wheat area? 

Mr. Henprickson. Do you know, Mr. “Barry ? 

Mr. Barry. They have been this fall and the previous fall quite 
high. In fact, a cent to 10 cents for a full i percent. 

Mr. Marsuaui. As far as you folks are concerned, you people, all 
of you, as I understand, are cooperative people / 

Mr. Henpricxson. Mr. Brooks is not cooperative, although he has 
many members who are cooperatives 

Mr. Marsnaty. All right. 

Mr. Brooks, you send in these cards and build up a credit on this 
protein. How does the farmer get the benefit of that. 

Mr. ee Are you asking him or are you asking me? 

Mr. Marsuauu. I ask anybody w ho can answer it. 

Mr. Henprickson. I would like to try to answer that. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Henprickson. In the first place, there is one bit of background 
that is extremely important. 

No. 1, it is a difficult thing to get a quick test on protein. It always 
takes time. 

Secondly, the quality of protein varies very greatly because protein 
is different and has different. values. 

For instance, you have high protein wheat at times where that pro- 
tein is not what they call the right quality. I suppose it is the dis- 
tribution of amino ac bei in the protein. 

Thirdly, you find tremendous variation between farms and some- 
times even field for field. Now, we realize that there is a weakness, 
largely because you cannot get a quick test on protein, and therefore 
the trade tends to lean very heav ily on what is called station averages, 
and at the time when the grain comes into the local elevator, ‘the 
elevator operator can only guess at the protein. He is no expert on it. 
At that time he does not know. He often gets in one bin wheat that 
may vary a full percent or 2 percent in its protein. Therefore, he has 
to rely on averages. 

In Montana, for inst: ince, the farmer can obtain from the State 

laboratory up there, send a protein sample and obtain knowledge as 
to what it is. In North Dakota and certain other States they use 
private laboratories, and find out what their protein is. 
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Mr. Marswatz. Allright. The farmer in that area gets a benefit or 
an additional payment for his protein. But he madea loan with CCC, 
and he turned the grain to the CCC 

Mr. Henpricxson. Supplemental certificates are required. by CCC 
on protein. 

Mr. Marsuatu. The elevator has it shipped into the terminal. Then 
you go through the process of allowance and get into building up 
credit. 

My question is: How is that ever credited back to the farmer who 
had that value coming in the first place? 

Mr. Henpricxson. As long as you are building up the credit of 
CCC, the elevator has not received anything, so the elevator, there- 
fore, cannot pay any thing extra to the farmer, reflecting exactly what 
the protein is beyond what the supplemental certificate calls for. 

Now, if the man is a member of a cooperative, the chances are he 
is going to get back a little more where the protein is involved, be- 

cause it is going to reflect itself in his patronage refund. 

In the case of the competitors of cooperatives—let me say this: that 
they normally reflect through competition some apprec ation of this 
ees. However, we say this building up credit of CCC—and it 
builds up very subst: antially, and we -annot get cash for it—that sys- 
tem ought to be outlawed and we ought to ‘settle on every car as it 
comes in, which is normal trade practice, and in that way you could 
be able to get it back to the farmer. 

Mr. Marsnau. The other question I had was this: 

From the reports, the investigators found. they stated that they 
found, when they went out, that corn, 1949 and 1948 corn, had been 
shipped into the market, grading No. 2 or better. The idea was that 
because of its age it was in danger of going out of condition. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Yes. 

Mr. Marsriatyi. You people are grain men. How does that sort of 
procedure suit you folks? 

Mr. Henprickson. I would say this: It is not my function to defend 
that decision, as far as CCC was concerned, necessarily. I cannot be 
too critical of them because they had a good deal of 1948 and 1949 corn. 

I happen to have been on the Grain Research and Marketing Ad- 
visory Committee for about 10 years, and I have been following very 
closely such grain research as is made, including research on what 
happens to corn when it gets old. 

There is a tremendous lot of guesswork and there is just a great 
shortage of research answers. We know there is some loss to vitamin 

content, and a few other values, but we do not just know too much. 

You get feed people who say it is old corn and they won’t have any- 
thing to do with it. You find distillery people who don’t want to 
have anything to do with the old corn, and you find that, even in 
certain farm feeders. 

I think the Department over there finally came to the conclusion 
that the risk of carrying that corn of that vintage was too great, so 
they made more or less an arbitrary determination that corn of that 
age was deteriorating. 

You are exactly right there, Mr. Marshall, some of that corn turned 
out exactly the same grade as when it was stored. However, as I 


said 
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Mr. MarsHauu. I would like to say when you say “some of it,” 
was an extremely high percentage. 

Mr. Henprickson. Mr. Maywald and Mr. Nielsen are familiar 
with that, from the corn territory, and Mr. Barry would know, for 
that matter. 

What do you think on that? 

Mr. Maywa.p. I would any that that is true. A large percentage 
of it did, that is grade No. 2, but the type of damage present in erades 
_ did not gr: ade No. 2 was of a character that seemed to me to prom- 

se a great deal of deterioration if the corn were carried beyond the 
iain that it was carried. 

I personally thought that this was a wise decision that the Depart- 
ment made, to liquidate the 1948 and 1949 corn. 

Additionally, it probably is to the Department’s interest, and the 
Commodity’s interest, to liquidate this corn that was in that precarious 
condition, while still it was No. 2. I think it is fortunate that much 
of it graded No. 2, rather than stand around a few months and 
then- 

Mr. Marsuauu. We are happy it graded No. 2. Do not misunder- 
stand us there. 

The point I am getting at—and I am beating around the bush to 
get to it, is this: that the corn market has dropped down below parity 
and the farmer cannot be too happy about having some of this corn 
go out of the market at a reduced price that forces his price down, 
cain he? 

Mr. Maywatp. I say that was very true. I do not recall that the 
liquidation in 1954 of the 1948 and 1949 corn was particularly de- 
pressing on the corn market. It might be that the corn market could 
have advanced considerably, but I do not believe that the impact of 
that particular movement of corn did result in any substantial amount 
of declining on the market. I do not recall that it did. 

Mr. Marsan. We come from, up in our area, where spring wheat 
is a very important commodity and under rotation policy the De 
partment exchanges No. 1 spring wheat for a lower quality of wheat. 
What effects do you think that that had on the wheat market ? 

Mr. Maywatp. I have to beg off on wheat. I do not know any- 
thing about wheat. 

Mr. Henprickson. We did not come up here to discuss this par- 
ticularly, but I think for the most part our members do not believe 
in the system of swaps, exchanges, by CCC, and our biggest reason 
for that is that often the situation deve ‘lops exactly as you have said, 
and it tends to wash out premiums. 

There is quite a question in connection with the whole philosophy 
of the price-support programs as to just what the support function 
is, In raising prices, what the effect of the support is with respect to 
the current production and the current price, and we have seen situa- 
tions where a special supply-and-demand condition was built up. 
There was a great limit on the free supply of the type of wheat of a 
certain quality, and as a result, premiums went up and releases is re 
a swap system, of CCC stocks, naturally increased the supply and 
therefore reduced the demand and vitiated the demand. Then price 
is certain to decline. 
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We have seen declines in premiums as a result of swaps. By and 
large, I would say, most of us are concerned and do not believe a sys- 
tem of exe hange or swaps by CCC ought to be developed and carried 
out. 

Mr. Marsuaui. In connection with grain, when you have a support 
program, if that support program operates to the extent that it 
ought to, "the market ought to follow closely. 

Mr. Henprickson. It should except, Mr. Marshall, but you run into 
situations like corn where you get compliance very low relativ ely. 

I think the question raised as to what is the responsibility of the 
program is well put in that kind of case because here Commodity Credit 
Corporation is making price support available to those who comply. 

Here are people who do not comply. To what extent is CCC re- 
sponsible to keep their prices hardened up ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. In that connection, do you not think that whatever 
the Commodity Credit Corporation should sell domestically, whether 
it be products that are going out of condition or whatever it is, should 
be opened to competitive bids witha s: ample provided ? 

Mr. Henprickson. Well, it does that. 

Let me say that for the period Mr. Marshall is talking about we 
strongly urged thatthe corn be sold at the nearest point te where it 
was stored, rather than sent to the market and offered there by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. They developed a formula price coming 
back from the applicable terminal market or the local price, which- 
ever was highest. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right, but that is still far from competitive 
bidding. 

Mr. Henpricxson. It was competitive bidding on the local market. 
They received bids; the county committees received bids. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Based on the formula? 

Mr. Henpricxson. They had the formula so they could pay the 
formula, or if they wanted to bid more than that, they usually did, 
and it was sold at the highest of the two because of competition. 

Mr. Wurirren. The complaints I had along that line had to do with 
dried beans. 

Mr. Brooxs. When they sell on the basis of an applicable terminal 
market price, those sales are in fact made on a bid basis because at 
terminal markets you get the bids and offers. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Chairman, at the time you requested the print- 
ing of this repor t by this committee, very few of us had the oppor- 
tunity to give the report any study; and I might say this, that I 
do feel there are various items in connection with the report for this 
study that should be gone into much more thoroughly by impartial 
investigators. 

I think these investigators should take into consideration whatever 
points are brought out in discussions this afternoon. I believe such 
further investigations should be made an addition or addenda to this 
report, Mr. Chairman. 

Then, further, I personally would not want to have to pass judg- 
ment on any operation of this magnitude, affecting so many various 
interests as it does, without having the benefit of that further in- 
vestigation. As one member of this subcommittee, I shall have to 
insist, though I should not use that term because I know you agree 
with me, that we endeavor to secure all possible information to add 
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to what we already obtained before we come to any conclusions that 
might be construed by the Department of Agriculture as mandatory 
upon them or as representing the viewpoint of this subcommittee. 

That is all I care to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. In line with that, certainly that is our attitude. 
And may I say, to substantiate that, if I had not printed this inves- 
tigation report, it would not have been public imformation, it would 
not have been available to the Department. By printing it, it has 
been called to the attention to the trade. 

The report does not have any committee recommendations as to 
corrections or things of that sort. That will await the conclusion of 
our hearings. By printing it, we delivered it to the Department. 
They have had it since the date of its release, January 26. 

I note from the calls on my office that hundreds of people in the 
trade have had it available to them. We have acceded to every request 
to appear before the committee and present the other side in the 
record. 

The very fact that we did that showed that we wanted all sides 
of this in the record prior to writing any recommendations on the 
part of the committee. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I am sure you did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirrren. I am asking our investigators to continue in this 
field, and they have so continued. Mr. Hendrickson’s statement will 
be called to their attention. 

I would like to say, further, that I have taken up so much time 
here because I do not want to do what is unsound. And I know the 
subcommittee does not. When we have folks before us who have 
much more information available by reason of their experience in the 
field than we do, we welcome the chance to discuss it with them. 

Now, I will have to add that, if the Government is paying out a 
lot more money to warehousing and to various other things, as the 
report would indicate, I would anticipate the folks getting the money 
would not want it changed. 

Mr. Horan. You indicated that they were making changes in the 
uniform grain storage agreements because of the publishing of this 
report ? 

Mr. Henprickson. Yes. 

Let me just preface that with one statement in response to the chair- 
man. Let me say I appreciate that the report has been printed and 
that we have had an opportunity to analyze it and reply. 

I would say, and this is apropos to your question, Mr. Horan, that 
frequently the mere presence of investigators going around asking 
pointed questions, and so on, plus many of the unevaluated inferences 
of this report, has already had a tremendous influence upon adminis- 
trators in the Department, even though your committee has not had 
a chance to evaluate certain of these criticisms. 

For instance, I refer to the anniversary charge. The anniversary 
service charge was very well justified, very well justified. In my 
opinion, it was something we discussed and considered for a good 
many years. 

They disposed of it, in my opinion, somewhat arbitrarily. 

Out in your territory, out there there is a very great and strong 
feeling that the anniversary charge is quite essential because you have 
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very substantial quantities of wheat backed up in Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington for several years back. 

Mr. Horan. Proportionately, the storage is worse out our way. 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Because we have Canada to the north of us and she 
has been trying desperately to get rid of her wheat. Our wheat is not 
always of as high a grade as is found elsewhere. 

We have one complaint with the Department and that is the differ- 
ential between loan rates in Oregon, Washington, and southern Idaho, 
so we have lost the southern California market. We are in bad shape 
and that is one reason why out our way the domestic parity proposal 
is very popular. 

Of course, I do not want to do anything that is going to cause the 
bypassing of any established service. I do not think it is fair. I 
think they were developed in good faith and have a right to survival. 

I} am glad that we published this report, however, because we are 
having spring housecleaning in this whole field, and we probably 
understand each other better after it is over with. 

I want to agree with the chairman and Mr. Anderson here that we 
do not want to do anything to upset honest established institutions. 

Now, they had a meeting out at Kansas City on this matter. They 
have not renewed the UGSA, have they ? 

Mr. Henprickxson. Mr. Horan, I was there and all of these gentle- 
men were there. That was really our fourth meeting. 

We had the meeting in Chicago, a later meeting in Chicago, a meet- 
ing in Washington of the negotiating committee, Kansas City, and to- 
morrow we expect to have a final meeting, more or less, on these 
negotiations with the Commodity Credit Corporation for next year’s 
agreement. 

A very substantial number of changes have been made and we now 
have an agreement and a rate schedule. There are certain objections 
which we intend to voice with respect to some points tomorrow, but let 
me say that I have seen a response on the part of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation administrators to what I consider some of the unevalu- 
ated information here, which I regret to see, because I consider it 
quite premature, the anniversary charge being one of them. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to see that condition corrected personally, 
but you have not really negotiated a new agreement yet ? 

Mr. Henprickson. We are in the process and tomorrow is to be the 
final meeting, we believe. It may not be. 

Mr. Horan. There is some feeling that the truck differential, so- 
called, that the rail unloading rates are too low. 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Horan. I think the study of the University of Washington 
indicated that. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I quoted this summary table here which is ver 
much worth studying because it shows that there is a substantial dif. 
ferential in these actual costs, without profit, of receiving grain by rail 
and are substantially higher than the uniform grain storage allowance 
for that particular function. 

I think that is extremely important and I do not believe that anybody 
‘an question the impartiality and the honesty and objectivity of this 
study, because it was made by a very fine institution, as you know. 
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This rail receiving charge is not something realized by the railroad; 
that is something realized by the terminal elevator for the service of 
unloading the car per bushel. 

Mr. Horan. I am glad you cleared that up. 

Mr. Henprickxson. It is not something that goes to the railroad. 

Mr. Horan. Well, then, there is a chance that you will tend to 
equalize those charges ¢ 

“Mr. Henpricxson. I do not know what chances there are. 

You see, there is one thing I would like very much for all of you to 
understand and appreciate. We dignify this proceeding of dealing 
with Commodity Credit Corporation on this uniform storage agree- 
ment by the term “negotiations.” 

Negotiations, as I understand the term, always meant that there 
were two parties more or less equal in their capacity to bargain. 

Do not think for one moment that we are equal to the Government 
to bargain, because the Government says, “This is it” and it is over 
with, and so it is not negotiations at all. But we do get an oppor- 
tunity to present our side of the case. 

For many, many years, presentations that we made with respect to 
rates and so on were ignored. Actually, that is what held up the 
construction of grain storage when it might very well have been 
expanded by private industry and cooperatives. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Vursetu. I believe, because of the magnitude of this problem 
and serious repercussions that might follow if the report is not 
properly evaluated, that in view of the testimony here today, there 
should be a further study, taking into consideration the testimony 
here today and try to arrive as nearly as we can before this committee 
would make any further suggestion as to exactly what the problem is 
and how bad it is, and what ought to be the recommendation, if any, 
from the committee. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Vursell, I think you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Vursett. Thank you, sir. 

Now, I suppose this would be a proper line of questioning. 

From your experience, and you have had a lot of experience in the 
Government with this organization which covers a good part of the 
United States, I rather take it from your testimony, and in that I 
may be misled, that at the present time prob: ably, we almost have more 
storage space prepared than we may need, including Government 
grain bins and private warehouses and your cooperative warehouses, 
and so forth. 

Do you visualize that we may be reaching that point? 

Mr. Henpricxson. It becomes a matter of judgment, sir, but in my 
opinion we have passed that point because I cannot put the existing 
surpluses into any classification of normalcy. It simply is not normal 
and gradually, over a period of time, there is going to be some ad- 
justment down in these carryovers, and therefore, there will not be as 
much grain and oil seeds to store, and then, in that case, there is going 
to be a surplus. 

Mr. Vurseti. Somebody is going to be hurt? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Well, yes, that is correct, except for this: 

Again, Government policy should be clear on this point. We had 
one period before when the Government began acquiring storage and 
that was around 1940, 1941, and 1942, and then the war came on and 
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some of this storage was emptied at that time, and an awful lot of 
that storage was wooden bins, and there was a shortage of lumber 
and that tremendous amount of storage was liquidated. 

The newer storage has been mostly metal. What can be done with 
them, I do not know, but certainly it would seem logical to me, and I 
cannot anticipate this situation immediately, that when and if there 
is ample private and cooperative storage space in relation to the job 
that should be done, that CCC should begin to liquidate, but not before 
then, the Government’s investment in storage. 

Mr. Vursetu. That leads me up to this thought: We have reached 
the point now in governmental thinking, I believe, and probably in the 
thinking of the American people, that one of our big jobs is to reduce 
presently held farm products by the Government. 

[ note that our imports are increasing some, and I am very hopeful 
that the legitimate commercial imports will continue to increase, and 
I believe they will, and then our disposition of surpluses, — have 
been emphasized and accelerated to some etxent in the giveaway pro- 
grams and disposal programs under this broad he: id, that we are 
probably going to reduce the surpluses, particularly in view of the 
fact that if we establish the soil bank policy, that again ought to cut 
down the production and, if all of those things happen as they seem 
to be on the possible agenda of operation and thought, why you folks 
may very well need to use all the capacities that you can because there 
will be a lesser amount and the Government can get out of it and you 
folks can take up the slack, and probably, we would hope, could extend 
your services along that line over the years ahead, with the Govern- 
ment completely out of it. 

Do you think that we are trending in that direction ? 

Mr. Henpricxson. The trend, [T am afraid, so far as I can see—I 
hate to use this analogy—but it looks like a cloud no bigger than a 
hand at the moment because I think the technical capacity of farmers 
to produce here is so terrifically great and, while I think the soil bank 
and other programs hold some promise, it is my feeling that it is going 
to be very, very difficult, it is going to take quite 2 long while, to bring 
supply in line with the reasonable demand that we can see on these 
commodities, but we may move somewhat in your direction. 

Mr. Vursexy. I am willing to concede that it will be a good while 
before we can bring supply even with demand. 

Mr. Henprickson. Yes. 

Mr. Vurseti. But while we are reaching that point, we are going to 
be emptying our storage bins over the next 2 or 3 years, gradually but 
rather extensively ¢ 

Mr. Henpricxson. That isright. Well, I should hope so. 

Mr. Voursew. I think that is about all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. We thank you for appearing before our committee. 
I think it might be interesting to point out at this time that we have 
spent approximately 2 hours when we intended to spend 30 minutes on 
this item. That shows the interest that we have in this matter. 

I assure vou that the committee will continue to show interest in if 
and, again, interpreting what the chairman said a moment ago, we are 
going to further investigate some of these matters. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Thank you very much. We will be of any help 
that we can to you. 
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INVESTIGATION Report ON RESEARCH 
WITNESS 
FLOYD ROOT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS 


Mr. MarsHatu. At this time we will be glad to hear from Mr. Floyd 
Root, the National Association of Wheat Growers. 

Mr. Roor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
pleased to be here. My name is Floyd Root; I operate a 1,300-acre 
wheat farm owned by my father and myself, located at Wasco, Oreg. 
I have represented the Oregon Wheat Growers League for 3 years 
on the executive committee of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers. This year Mr. Hughes, the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Growers, appointed me as chairman of the research 
committee. Today I have no formal statement but I would like to dis- 
cuss with you some of the things in this research report. 

As directed by this report, I am here today to support the increases 
in the United States Department of Agric ulture budget and the in- 
creases that were included in the P resident’s message for the United 
States Department of Agriculture budget. 

This committee, at the time of the annual meeting in Portland, 
Oreg., which was the sixth annual meeting, started out by saying that 
the ‘improved production, utilization, and marketing of wheat and 
wheat products through research, was their main concern. They are 

very much concerned with production research. 

The question comes up to us many times with the large supplies of 
wheat on hand: Why are we so concerned with production research / 

We are concerned about production research because we want varie- 
ties of wheat which have better milling and baking qualities and which 
will be easier to market and will get into other markets. 

In the Pacific Northwest, I am a little more familiar with that area 
than I am with the other areas—I hope to get familiar with the other 
areas in the next year—our wheat is very much desired by the Japanese 
and we have some new types of wheat that are being developed there 
that they think will fit very well into their needs in Japan. 

Another reason that as a wheat farmer we are interested in produc- 
tion, with the cutback in acreage that we have, it is pretty hard to get 
by unless we have a wheat that is a good producer. You cannot get by 
very long on short crops. 

The environmental hazards have very much to do with production. 
At the present time there is nearly 10 percent of the annual seeding 
that is abandoned, and to minimize these losses and to get an under- 
standing of their underlying causes, basic research is needed on such 
problems as stand establishment, winter killing, drouth, injury from 
low and high temperature and many other things i in the research field. 

And the “possibilities of controlling diseases ‘such as smut and rust 
and reducing losses from insects by altering the host plant physiology 
should be investigated. 

The problems of crop physiology are of a national and regional 
nature and should be attacked in a fundamental way, at least in one 
central Federal laboratory with adequate per sonnel well equipped 
with greenhouses, growth chambers and equipment for temperature, 
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light and humidity control where influences of these factors could be 
studied critically. 

Another item that we are much concerned about; we have heard 
that in the budget presented by the Department there are two items 
for new crops, and those crops, it is our understanding, will be de- 
veloped for the use on diverted acres. 

In the summer fallow wheat area, we are at a disadvantage now 
because we do not have crops that we can use on our diverted acres. 
In the diversified areas where they can crop every year, they are not as 
handicapped as they are in the summer fallow areas. 

In my particular area, our only alternate crop is barley and it does 
not produce, we cannot depend on a good crop of barley every year. 
We can get a pretty good crop of wheat every year but barley is not a 
good substitute crop and we just do not have any other substitute crops. 

Another thing that we are very interested in is the national seed 
storage facility. 

I appeared, not before this committee, but the Senate committee last 
year and the year before, recommending the national seed storage 
facility and it has been proposed to be at Fort Collins, Colo. 

The research committee said : 

This committee urges that the National Association of Wheat Growers sup- 
port the current bill in the National Congress which will provide funds for the 
building and other needed facilities, as well as for operation and maintenance 
of the seed storage facility. 

In think they were referring to a bill introduced last year, and at 
the present time it is included in the Department of Agriculture 
budget. So they are very anxious to see that item go through. 

Then, going to the utilization and marketing research ; 

We recommend a long-range program of wheat utilization research sufficiently 
broad in scope and conception to permit attack of all important problems on a 
scale reflecting the magnitude and national significance of the problem involved 
in surpluses. A continuing program of fundamental research on grain composi- 
tion and the properties and transformation products of selected wheat com- 
ponents and constituents is vital to the establishment of a sound foundation for 
the solution of more specific developmental and applied problems. 

Increased attention should be given to the chemical structure and properties 
of wheat kernel constituents as they exist in the berry or in processed products, 
and differences in amounts, nature or properties of selected constituents related 
with varietal or class differences. 

Emphasis should be given to the development of improved milling methods and 
operations. The development of improved bread and frozen baked products, 
increased research should be taken to promote the utilization of wheat flour, 
gluten and starch in nonfeed uses, including a potentially large outlet in the 
paper industry. 

Adequate support must be maintained for evaluating the quality of new vari- 
eties and for developing more effective techniques in the evaluation programs 
at the regional and State wheat quality laboratories. 

At the present time I am very familiar with the wheat quality 
laboratory at Pullman and they are very cramped for space and they 
need to develop new techniques to be used because the breeders in those 
areas, the plant breeders, are sending in more samples than the quality 
laboratory can handle. They work all winter and into the spring, and 
sometimes they just do not get caught up with the wheat breeders in 
checking the samples. 

The work they do is very important to the breeders because, with 
the new techniques that have been developed, they can tell usually in 
about the third or fourth generation whether a wheat plant is going 
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to have milling and baking qualities so that the breeders then can go 
ahead and develop it further, so that they can get a mill-sized sample 
which can be run through a mill. 

But with this early technique that is being developed now, they 
can tell at the end of the third year whether that sample is something 
that should be discarded or something that they should continue on 
and continue further study. 

It is helping us a great deal to get the new varieties out in the field 
much sooner and it is giving the breeder an opportunity to screen his 
selections so that he does not have to handle so many. 

One other thing that I wanted to mention: 

This report says: 

Some major new and expanded regional research programs place a burden- 
some financial loss on certain State institutions which are attempting to pro- 
vide adequate building space and other facilities. A plan should be developed 
whereby Federal aid is granted to those States to help provide the necessary 
housing and facilities. 

There are certain States that are not too well off financially and it 
is difficult for them to set up the facilities and housing necessary to 
carry on these projects. 

When I have been back before getting assistance for projects to 
work ona regional basis so that the Federal appropriations would take 
care of the overall operating salaries and things of that nature, the 
States in our area have always agreed to take care of the housing 
and the facilities. 

That is putting a hardship on some of the States and we think that 
that should be looked into and see if there is some cooperative arrange- 
ment which cannot be worked out between the States where these facili- 
ties are located and the Department of Agriculture. 

There is another item that we are concerned about, that there is 
a diminishing supply of highly trained scieentists that can get into 
the research field. ‘They have to spend a long time in school and it 
takes quite a bit of study for them to get the education that they need, 
and the national association recognizes the State and Federal scientists 
have made.a significant contribution of ideas and technical know-how 
that have resulted in a marked increase in the standards of living 
enjoyed by the average American citizen. 

It is fair and reasonable that they should, as a group, share in this 
increased standard living. It appears from an economic standpoint 
the agricultural profession is losing its competitive position and no 
longer is successfully competing in attracting young people to the 
profession in the numbers required. 

Since they cannot share in that increased standard of living at the 
present time we are very anxious to see the budget adopted in hopes 
that a little more incentive can be given to these caeels to get into 
research work. 

In soils and water research, to take care of the erosion of soils in 
the wheat growing areas of the United States, this presents a grim 
threat to sustained production of wheat and other crops. 

Unchecked erosion will eventually remove all of the soil from the 
steeper slopes, exposing only the bedrock. The consequent deteriora- 
tion in soul structure is increasing runoff, accelerating the rate of 
erosion and decreasing moisture storage that is vital over the entire 
area of wheat production. 
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The problem of conserving water for crop production, and at the 

same time decreasing its flow down erodable hillsides is of utmost im- 
portance. Wind erosion is the problem in other areas. 

Soil management, water and fertility research needs more atten- 
tion on the basic aspec ts of these particular soil problems. 

We urge that adequate funds be made available for implementing 
this type of research in all areas as projects are developed on a re- 
gional basis in tlie wheat-growing areas. 

I might call your attention to the last paragraph in the report: 

We recommend that the executive committee act immediateiy to establish 
priorities on the most necessary and immediate proposed soil, water and fer- 
tility research projects. 

The committee meant by that that this research committee this 
year should set up regional committees of producers, research people, 
and others interested to work out soil and water projects necessary in 
the wheat regions, and it is our hope that we can do that through the 
year, study those projects at our next annual meeting, and then be able 
to work with the soils and water advisory committee from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and be able to come back here next year and 
give you a pretty good idea of what we think is necessary in that 
field. 

In the marketing research committee, there was one item that | 
would like to call to your attention. It is called new markets.- It 
is in a separate report, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to read just one paragraph: 

This committee urges the USDA and all other agencies and, interested groups 
to continue and strengthen their efforts on finding new uses for the utilization 
of wheat, both food and nonfood. 

One particular item receiving concerted effort by the USDA and industry 
factors during the past year is bulgor, a highly versatile and adaptable wheat 
processed food. We wish to commend the USDA for its constructive part in 
this project and urge the continuance of this joint effort for the development 
of broadened markets for this product for both export and domestic consuniption. 

Wheat alcohol as a motor fuel additive and other industrial uses are deserv- 
ing of increased research and effort. 

Two years ago, through cooperation with the Fisher Flouring 
Mills in Seattle, we were able to set. up a program for them to manu- 
facture this processed wheat which they call ala, and through repre- 

sentatives that we have had in Japan this last year, there seems to be 
a good possibility that this product will be accepted by the Japanese 
as a substitute for their rice crop and there is an opportunity to market 
much of our surplus wheat in that way. 

It seems to be very acceptable by the other people in the-Asiatic 
countries. 

In closing, I would like to call your attention to a paragraph on the 
last page. It says: 

The National Association of Wheat Growers feels that insufficient resources 
are being devoted to research in agriculture, therefore we urge Congress to act 
favorably on the recommended appropriation increases now pending. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Mr. Horan. You mentioned summer fallow, and I was surprised 
about comments I heard by Members of Congress who wanted to know 
about it. I wish you would tell us what summer fallow is. 
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Mr. Roor. Summer fallow in the wheat producing area is ground 
that is plowed in the spring and left in fallow all summer, cultivated 
and then where we seed winter wheat, it is seeded in the fall. 

Then we operate on a 2-year cycle. To carry through, then, with 
the cycle, seeding is in the fall and the next summer that is harvested 
as stubble‘and lays over the winter and is plowed the following spring, 
and the summer fallow goes through the summer until it is seeded in 
the fall. 

With barley, most of the barley is seeded in the spring, so we have 
to leave that ground in summer fallow without any cover on it over 
winter and the moisture conditions and rainfall that we have in the 
Pacific Northwest, in the last 2 weeks our erosion has just been ter- 
rible because we have not had any cover on that ground and we have 
to cut back 40 percent of our land in diverted acres, and being idle 
like that with no cover of any kind, the Columbia River has been 
running muddy for 2 months. 

Mr. Horan. On a 1,300-acre wheat ranch, you have about 400 acres 
in production ? 

Mr. Roor. 436 this year. 

Mr. Horan. It is an item that disturbs people in the summer fallow 
areas because'some of the people writing the laws do not realize that 
it has been the practice for years, for decades, ever since the early 
1870's. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Do you do that for a matter of moisture control ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Roor. For two reasons, for moisture control and also soil bac- 
teria working, building up nitrogen. 

During the years that we did not have control on production, we 
found in certain areas in the Pacific Northwest where the moisture was 
sufficient we could crop every year by using added nitrogen, fertilizer. 
But also using that practice, it was actually our best soil conservation 
practice because that way our ground was always in stubble over the 
winter and we do not lose very much soil off those fields when they 
are in stubble, but when they are bare there is nothing to hold it and 
it just takes off. 

“Mr. Marswaut.-Mr. Root, we appreciate your appearance before 
the committee. 

Mr. Roor. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Market News SErviIce 
WITNESSES 


ASHLEY SELLERS, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN STOCK YARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


JOHN M. LEWIS, SIOUX FALLS STOCK YARD CO. 


Mr. Marsuaty. At this time we will hear fron: Mr. Ashley Sellers, 
American Stock Yards Association. ; 

With him is Mr. John M. Lewis, Sioux Falls Stock Yard Co. 

We will place your prepared statement in the record at this point 
«nd you may proceed as you wish. 
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STATEMENT OF ASHLEY SELLERS, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN Stock YARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


I am Ashley Sellers, an attorney-at-law, of Washington, D. C.. I appear here 
today in my capacity as general counsel of the American Stock Yards Association, 
which is a trade association composed of many of the terminal livestock markets 
posted under the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended. The individ- 
ual stockyard companies which belong to the American Stock Yards Association 
are located all over the United States. 

The American Stock Yards Association and its members are vitally concerned 
with the furnishing of an adequate market news service at all of the principal 
terminal livestock markets regulated under the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921. 

The Association feels that it is important to those who ship livestock to these 
markets, and to those who purchase livestock at these markets, for the Federal 
Government to disseminate, daily, adequate market news information.’ From 
the standpoint of the shippers of livestock, they should be able to ship to that 
market which will bring to them the greatest returns for their efforts. From 
the standpoint of the buyers, they should be able to place their orders at those 
markets where conditions of price and volume are such as adequately to fill 
their needs. The only way in which this objective can be achieyed is to furnish 
basic marketing data from all of the markets which are of: importance in the 
determination of prices. A given market may have an influence upon ‘the 
price of livestock far beyond the immediate area from which livestock normally 
moves to the particular market. This is true because, today, a shipper almost 
always has a choice of where to ship, depending upon the price Situation. The 
Same thing is true of the buying side of the livestock industry. Prices are ulti- 
mately set by the interplay of many economic factors in a field where competition 
between markets is the keynote. Both the shipper and the buyer are lost without 
adequate market news service, received daily. At the present time, the United 
States Department of Agriculture is following a threefold policy with respect to 
the furnishing of tnarket news: At some markets, market news is regarded as 
solely a Federal responsibility, and is financed wholly by Federal funds. At 
another group of markets, the furnishing of market news is upon the basis of a 
cooperative Federal-State effort, and is financed partly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and partly by the State governments. Finally, at other markets, the Fed- 
eral Government cooperates in the furnishing of data, but the financing of the 
program is left wholly up to the States. 

I would like to call the subcomiittee’s attention to the three categories which 
I have mentioned and to the standards used by the Department of Agriculture 
in determining whether the furnishing of market news at a particular market 
falls under one or the other of these categories. 

1. If the Department feels that the furnishing of basic marketing data on such 
items as prices, movements, and volume at a particular market is of national 
significance, or is of significance on a broad area basis in the fixing of prices of 
livestock, the market news program at that particular market is financed wholly 
by the Federal Government. 

2. If the Federal Government feels that the furnishing of such data at a par- 
ticular market is of primary importance to local trade and nearby shippers, but 
that such data exerts some influence on the marketing of livestock on a national 
and broad area or an interstate basis, it will furnish market news at such market 
only if the particular State involved agrees to a joint financing of the program. 

3. Finally, if the Federal Government feels that a market in a particular State 
is only important to local trade and shippers and exerts little or no influence on 
2 national and broad area or interstate basis, the Federal Government will not 
finance a market news program but will leave the program up to the State. 

I am sure that this subcommittee will recall that the foregoing policy had its 
origin in connection with the 1951 appropriation measure for the Department of 
Agriculture. In connection with the hearings relative to the 1950 appropriation 
bill for the Department, the House Committee on Appropriations asked the 
Secretary of Agriculture to formulate and to submit a policy with respect to the 
furnishing of market news service which would serve as a guide in the future. 
When the Department submitted its budget for the fiscal year 1951, it submitted 
the 3-point program just described and stated that, if the committee approved, 
it would follow this policy with regard to the furnishing of market news. Be- 
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ginning with the 1951 fiscal year, the Congress has, each year, approved of an 
item for market news with the understanding that the program would be admin- 
istered in accordance with the foregoing policy. 

The American Stock Yards Association feels that it is time for the Department 
of Agriculture and for the Congress to restudy this matter and to adjust the 
Federal policy so as to provide for a more adequate market news service. At 
its meeting in Portland, Oreg., in July 1955, the American Stock Yards Association 
adopted the following resolution, which I shall now read: 











“RESOLUTION 
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“Whereas the American Stock Yards Association feels that the United States 
Department of Agriculture should provide adequate market news service at all 
of the principal terminal livestock markets regulated under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended ; and 
1 “Whereas the association fee!s that the furnishing of such market news service 
should not depend upon the availability of funds contributed by different State 

governments to match Federal funds, nor on the willingness of different State 
governments to participate in such a program: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Stock Yards Association, meeting in Portland, 

4 Oreg., in July 1955, That the president and the general counsel of the associa- 

tion be, and they hereby are, authorized to appear on behalf of the association 
before congressional committees considering appropriation bills for the United 
States Department of Agriculture in order to urge that sufficient funds be made 
available to provide an adequate program for market news to be furnished at 
every stockyard posted under the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended, which is of significance in the fixing of prices of livestock, or which, 
in any event, handled, during the 5-year period preceding the year for which an 
appropriation is to be made, in excess of an annual average of 150,000 head of 
salable livestock.” 

The association believes that the policy which is set forth in this resolution 
would provide a more adequate standard for determining those markets at 
which the Federal Government should assume full responsibility for the furnish- 
ing of market news service. If the Congress adopts this standard suggested by 
the American Stock Yards Association, it would mean that a wholly Federal 
program would be authorized for each posted market where, during the 5-year 
period preceding the year for which an appropriation is made, an annual average 
in excess of 150,000 head of salable livestock was sold. Certainly such markets 
are of significance in the fixing of prices either from the national standpoint or 
from the standpoint of a broad area basis. Also, under the standard proposed 
by the American Stock Yards Association, market news service wholly financed 
by the Federal Government could be furnished at any posted market otherwise 
regarded as of significance in the fixing of prices of livestock, without regard to 
the 150,000-head test just mentioned. In effect, what the American Stock Yards 
Association is suggesting is that the first category of the existing policy be left 
as it is, with the exception that this committee should make it known in its 
report that it regards any posted market of national significance or of broad 
area significance if it meets the 150,000-head test which I have just described. 
In concluding, I desire to state most earnestly that this matter is regarded as 
of great importance in the livestock industry and all segments thereof. I hope 
that the members of this subcommittee will see fit to adopt the test laid down 
in the resolution which I have read and that funds will be made available to 
furnish market news at all markets meeting such test. 

Mr. Sevuers. [ realize that the time is short and you gentlemen 
have a great deal of business, so I am going to simply briefly state my 

proposition, leaving to the prepared statement for the elaboration 
; of it. 

Mr. ANpersen. You gentlemen have been very patient waiting for 
an hour and a half for your turn. 

Mr. Setters. We realize that you also had to sit through a lot of 
; things. 
lam an attorney for the American Stock Yards Association, which 
is the trade association for most of the terminal stockyards of the 
country. Among the members of that association is the Sioux Falls 
Stock Yard, of w vhich Mr. Lewis here is president. 
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For a long time the American Stock Yards Association has been 
concerned about the matter of the provision of market news service 
at the livestock markets. We have felt that if the Federal Govern- 
ment regards the stockyards as sufficiently significant factors in the 
marketing of livestock that they should be subject to regulations as 
they are—regulation as to practices and regulation as to rates—there 
should be provided at the markets the market news service so that 
the patrons of the market, both the shippers to the market and those 
who buy at the market, should be intelligently informed as to the 
market transactions. 

Of course, it is perfectly obvious that, like so many things, this has 
to be a matter of degree. Naturally the market news service is more 
important at the most significant markets. It becomes less important 
in terms of the national economy at the smaller, purely local, markets. 

Nevertheless, we feel that the criteria that we understand govern 
the operations of the Congress and understanding with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to which market should be provided with mar- 
ket news service fully supported by Federal funds, which should be 
partially supported by Federal funds and partially supported by 
State funds, and even the third category, where there is no provision 
at all under the Federal funds, we feel.that that.should be reexamined 
and that a larger number of markets than presently are provided 
for should have the market news service provided fully by Federal 
funds. 

The markets are governed by the Packers and Stockyards Act. 
They are regulated because they are in interstate commerce, because 
they are of significance in the marketing picture, and, consequently, 
we think that the patrons of the market should have the benefit of 
market news service. 

To leave it to be matched by State funds frequently overlooks the 
circumstance that the State legislative picture may not be such at a 
given time that it will provide its share of the funds. 

I realize that is a common problem between the Federal and State 
governments but, nevertheless, if the market is an interstate market 
as they are and governed wholly as to their practices and as to their 
rates by the Federal Government, we feel that a reexammation of 
that should be made. 

Without further ado, that concludes my statement, except that I 
should point out that included in my statement is a formal resolution 
of the American Stock Yards Association, setting forth this feature. 

Now, if I may advert for one sentence to another item of the appro- 
priation which is related to this, I would like to support the item 
in the budget for the increase of $106,000 for the regulatory activities 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service which, as I understand it, is 
included for the purpose of enabling the Department of Agriculture 
to post some 75 additional livestock markets and bring them under 
the coverage of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

That situation has long been a troublesome one. Markets that are 
eligible for posting under the statute, and which makes the posting 
of those markets a mandatory duty of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
there is no discretion except that, of course, if he has no funds he 
cannot do so. 
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We feel that more of these markets should be brought within the 
coverage of the act and provide the trade practice safeguards that the 
act provides for the sake of these markets. 

We would like to urge that that item should be supported. 

Mr. MarsuHatyi. Thank you, Mr. Sellers. 

Mr. Lewis, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, might I say at this point that Mr. 
Lewis is the head of the Sioux Falls Stock Yard Co., which is a very 
important institution in my section of the United States. In fact, it 
is only about 80 miles from my home in Minnesota and it is remark- 
able the amount of livestock business that is conducted in the city of 
Sioux Falls. It is a very important center. ' 

Mr. Marsua. I am sure that you are correct. 

Mr. Lewis. My testimony is principally oral but my basic position 
is outlined in a letter addressed to the chairman of this committee. 
I have copies, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarswatL. Would you like to have it placed in the record 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to read it, if I may. 

Mr. MarsHatn. You may. 

Mr. Lewss.. And then have that made a matter of record. 


Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE WHITTEN: I am the president of the Sioux Falls Stock 
Yards Co. which owns and operates the 11th largest public market in the Nation 
and president of the Sioux Falls Livestock Public Service Foundation, this latter 
organization comprising every livestock agency operating at the Sioux Falls 
Stock Yards, and numbering 26 members. Representing these agencies, and on 
behalf of the hundreds of producers and shippers to our market, some of whose 
petitions I submit to you, on behalf of 80-odd packing concerns, testimonials 
from many of whom I submit, and in accordance with the expressed approval of 
the State organization of the Farmers Union Cooperative in South Dakota, I 
appear before you seeking the recommendation of your committee for an ap- 
propriation measure that will enable the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to restore to our Sioux Falls public market an office of the market news 
service, such office to be wholly financed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Sioux Falls Stock Yards has operated continuously since 1917, as a 
public market for the producers and shippers of livestock in this territory and 
in 1955 filled the needs of approximately 115,000 patrons from 13 States, and 
distributed well over $100 million worth of livestock to 83 packers situated in 
17 States spread over this country from the east coast to west coast and from 
the Gulf of Mexico to Canada. The Sioux Falls Stock Yards has for the past 
several years ranked 11th largest in salable receipts: in the year 1955 increased 
in hogs approximately 25 percent and in cattle approximately 14 percent. It is 
perhaps the fastest growing public market in the Nation. Vrices of livestock 
and market trends and the volume of livestock received from day to day at the 
Sioux Falls public market have an important bearing on prices and trends at 
other principal markets. Proper dissemination of information will also tend 
to protect thousands of producers who for various reasons patronize other types 
of markets. 

Unitl 1953, the Sioux Falls public market was without any market news 
service. On October 1, 1953, an office of the market news service branch of the 
United States Department of Agriculture was opened at the Sioux Falls Stock 
Yards on the basis of a cooperative agreement signed by the Secretary of the 
South Dakota Department of Agriculture, this agreement extending to June 
50, 1954 and providing for the financing of certain expenses in connection with 
the maintenance of this office 

Although this agreement was entered into by the State department of agricul- 
ture there were no funds available, consequently these expenses were met by the 
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market agencies located on the Sioux Falls public market. On June 30, 1954, 
a new agreement was returned unsigned to the United States Department of 
Agriculture by the State department of agriculture referring to an opinion of 
the attorney general’s office for the State of South Dakota to the effect that the 
State departmetn of agriculture could not legally make this commitment with no 
funds available. Mr. MceColloch, chief of the market news service, advised us 
that such an agreement was absolutely necessary but that he would permit the 
service to continue until the State legislature convened and could authorize an 
appropriation measure legalizing such a commitment. Such a measure was 
submitted to the State agriculture committee and passed without question but 
failed to be reported out of the appropriations committee due to opposition on 
the part of the State department of agriculture. South Dakota has many small 
auction sales, 68 of which are banded together in an association that has its 
own State-financed market news service and since no explanation has ever been 
made for this opposition it must be assumed that pressure from this group 
caused the opposition to the appropriation for participation in Federal market 
news service. It is well to keep in mind that the news of these sales is gathered 
by traveling reporters who end up with a digest of quarterly trends, but pro- 
vide no up-to-the-minute report, It is obvious, of course, that prices and trends 
at auction sales are hardly comparable with those at a public market, 

It would be impossible until after January 1, 1957, to again introduce an 
appropriation measure before South Dakota’s State Legislature. Any such 
attempt at that time would presumably suffer the same fate as did the last 
effort, but should such an attempt be successful, the service would be sub- 
ject to possible interruption each time the legislature meet. The agencies on 
the Sioux Falls market fulfilled the State’s obligation until March 1, 1955, and 
would reluctantly have continued to do so, except that the service could not be 
continued without the signature to the participating agreement by the South 
Dakota Department of Agriculture. This signature was repeatedly refused. 
The advisability of private participation is at best questionable, since such 
participant under the agreement with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture becomes responsible for the direction of the office involved. There 
appears to be no alternative to full Federal support of a market news service 
at the Sioux Falls market if such a service is to be secured. It is the contention 
of these petitioners that such a service is warranted and would contribute to 
a healthier market situation and ask that your committee take the necessary 
action to make such a service available. 


Now, I call your attention to an exhibit attached to this letter. This 
particular exhibit is just a rough sketch showing an area of approxi- 
mately 150,000 square miles that is the normal everyday trade area of 
the Sioux Falls public market. 

There are 6 surrounding States as well as the State of South Dakota 
itself, and there are 10 other States, incidentally, that contribute to 
the supplies at Sioux Falls. These States happen to be Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, California, Nevada, Idaho, 
Montana, and Wyoming. 

The contribution from these 10 States totals may be 20,000 
head a year, or at least during the year 1955. 

Now, of the more than 1.6 million head of livestock received at 
Sioux Falls, only 400,000 head went to local slaughter, leaving some 
1.2 million head that were distributed to these 83 packing concerns 
that I mentioned located throughout the United States. 

I feel that I would like to direct the committee’s attention to the 
fact that these shippers have indicated very definitely that they want 
this market news service. 

Actually, I have been besieged by the shippers from Minnesota, 
Iowa, South Dakota, and even North Dakota, for this service and 
have been asked to do whatever is possible. 

Following along that line, we sent out some 800 petitions all over 
the various States and, due to the short notice I had of this appearance, 
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I was unable to get them in, but would be happy to forward them to 
this committee if it would be of interest to you. 

There probably would be some fifteen or twenty thousand names. I 
have just taken them from our chutes at the stockyards themselves, 
with possibly five to six hundred names, and you would notice that 
there are any number of names from Minnesota and Iowa, as well as 
South Dakota. 

Mr. Marsnaty. We will be glad to accept that for our records. 
However, in order to keep our record from getting too voluminous, 
we will not print it. 

Mr. Lewis. Very well, sir. 

I would also like to call to your attention, and perhaps make part of 
the record, 17 letters I have here, 14 of them from the major packers 
throughout the United States, asking that this service be restored and 
advocating its restoration. 

I have included with that 3 letters from packer-buyers or 3 order- 
buyers. Two of them operate on a national scale. One of them is a 
local concern, the RQ Line Co., but he happens to buy for 23 individual 
packing houses throughout the United States. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that.the buying side and 
the need for this market news service, as emphasized by these packers, 
reflects to the very direct benefit of the shippers. Without the up-to- 
the-minute knowledge on the part of both the Commission people that 
are operating on the market and the packer people, the tendency must 
be to play on the safe side, and shippers and producers are naturally 
deprived of perhaps the full value of their livestock. 

I might mention also that I do have with me a letter and a telegram 
received this morning from the State office of the Farmer’s Union 
organization in South Dakota, urging full Federal responsibility for 
market news service that should be restored. 

In view of the time that is pressing you gentlemen, I think that I 
would conclude this testimony with the request that you consider very 
carefully, and in an appropriation measure word such a measure that 
the Department of Agriculture finds it necessary to include on a full 
Federal responsibility the market of Sioux Falls. 

I would like to remark also that I had a rather lengthy conversation 
with the people at the Department of Agriculture this morning in 
relation to this same matter. I am aware of the three categories and 
I believe aware of the method of establishing those markets that come 
within that category, each of these categories. 

The principal category, No. 1, to be fully financed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, must be of considerable national interest in 
affecting price and market trends. 

I think without any question that you are going to find the Sioux 
Falls livestock market does affect national prices. These letters and 
the verbal conversations that I have had with the packer-buyers clearly 
indicate that our market and the prices there do just as much to estab- 
lish the prices nationally as do those at Sioux City, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, or others. 

Mr. AnperseN. Do you know of any other market of similar size 
to Sioux Falls which does not have this market service today ? 

Mr. Lewts. I cannot say that I do. 
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Mr. AnperseNn. I question whether there is any market in America 
that size that does not have it. I will correct the record later if I am 
wrong. 

Mr. Lewis. I would be inclined to doubt it. 

One of the leading markets is Sioux Falls. 

I started to say that I have also correspondence from the markets 
that are competitors right in our same area in Sioux City stock yards 
and the St. Paul stock ‘yards, both of them exhorting us to use every 
effort to get this market news service at Sioux Falls. 

I might remark that in addition to those people who do patronize 
our market in South Dakota and in the State of Minnesota and north- 
west Iowa, there are hundreds of buying stations. Now, those sta- 
tions are influenced, their day-to-day prices are influenced, almost 
entirely by the prices that are quoted and obtainable on the Sioux 
Falls market. 

This market news service is going to help everyone of those people 
who patronize those auctions and buying stations to obtain the best 
dollars for their livestock. 

Mr. Horan. What is the reason for the reluctance of South Dakota 
to participate ¢ ; 

Mr. Lewis. I might also say that Congressman Lovre called the 
State SI of Agriculture and asked that same’question. At 
that time the Secretary ‘told him, “W ell, I think there is a little mis- 
understanding.” 

I might say that he also expressed some hope that in the future, at 
another time when their State legislature convenes, that possibly this 
appropriation measure could be ‘passed, But that is something that 
is indefinite. 

We had the promise, | erves ally had the promise, of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture and the Governor of South Dakota to the effect 
that this measure would be supported and would go through. 

Mr. Horan, * hat was Governor Foss ¢ 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. It was only at the last minute, 2 days possibly, 
before the session recessed or adjourned, that I was notified that this 
measure could not go through due to opposition. 

Mr. Horan. Where does the opposition come from ? 

Mr. Lewis. The opposition came at that time from the Department 
of Agriculture itself. 1 probably did not emphasize strongly enough 
the point that there are a number of auction sales who are banded 
together and they have full financed by the State a market news 
service of their own. ‘This service that could be restored to Sioux 
Falls cannot at best be beneficial to them. These are national prices. 

There are types of marketing, the buying stations and sometimes 
the auctions, that perhaps do not care to have the real prices disclosed. 
Theirs is somewhat more of a carnival type of marketing, at least the 
auctions are, and naturally a packer in a buying station is then buying 
as cheaply as he can. 

When he is in competition, he is on the public market. 

Mr. Horan. Well, these 68 small auction sales, they have their own 
State-financed service ? 

Mr. Lewis. They have their market news service financed from 


State appropri: itions, that is right. It has nothing to do whatsoever 
with the Federal market ~ »ws service. 
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Mr. Horan. You indicated that yours was the 11th largest public 
sales yard ? 

Mr. Lewis. I quote the United States Department of Agriculture 
figures for the years and it puts us in all markets, and I can only 
assume, Mr. Sellers, am I correct? that that includes auction markets. 

Mr. Sevters. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. The Sioux Falls market happens to rank 9th in the 
number of hogs received at markets in the United States and 11th in 
cattle. The receipts fall down some in calves and in sheep, giving 
the overall total head of livestock at a figure that places us 11th of 
all the markets in the United States. 

Mr. Horan. Which is the largest ? 

Mr. Sexters Last year the largest was Omaha for the first year 
inmany years. It has been normally Chicago. 

Mr. Horan. The first three, I suppose, are Kansas City, Omaha, and 
Chicago ? 

Mr. Setiers. St. Paul is the third because of its tremendous hog 


market. 

Mr. Horan. Now, do all these other ones have wholly financed 
Federal news service ? 

Mr. Lewis. St. Paul has and Chicago and Omaha and others. There 
are 12 markets that are wholly financed by the Department of 
Agriculture, by the Federal Department of Agriculture. 

There is Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, Sioux City, Denver, St. Joe, 
Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Indianapolis and Cincinnati. 

We feel, of course, that we come within the scope of their classifi- 
cation and we do affect national prices and national trends; that re- 
gardless of the fact that there have been twelve in the past, there must 
be a growing, an inclusion in that as markets do grow up. 

In the past few years, we have grown up to where we have become 
of national importance. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the sum of money requested for this service ? 

Mr. Lewis. I believe in the past they appropriated $10,000 for a 
Federal service and they ask additional funds from the State. I was 
advised this morning that they felt $17,000 was the necessary appro- 
priation to fully finance under the United States Department. I do 
not know what they spent of their $10,000, but it costs us who footed 
the bill for the State less than $3,000 a year. 

But perhaps the wage scale and such might have been different than 
it would be. 

_Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Sellers. We appre- 
ciate your coming here with your problem. 

Mr. Lewis. I would like to offer this. 

Mr. ANpersen. You may leave it with our clerk. 

Mr. Lewis. I would also like to mention that unless you gentlemen 
see fit to write it in the appropriation measure, we are not going to 
get a market news service. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will certainly take that under advisement. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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EXPANSION OF CLARKE-McNary Nursery Stock Propuctrion 
WITNESSES 


R. P. WHITE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 
ELLIS MEREDITH, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


Mr. ANnpErsEN. Now, the committee has before it once again our 
good friend Mr. R. P. White of the American Association of Nursery- 


men. 

Mr. Wurre. I want my legislative assistant to meet you. He is 
Ellis Meredith. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the item you would like to testify regard- 
ing, Mr. White? 

Mr. Wurre. Mr. Chairman, I think you have copies of this? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. White, would you like to have this considered 
as inserted in the record at this point ? 

Mr. Wuirr. No, there is no need to insert this material. 

Mr. ANprErsEN. All you would like is your oral remarks ? 

Mr. Wuire. This written statement and a few remarks, 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. We will consider your written statement in the 
record, and if you want to enlarge on it orally, go right ahead and do so. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, this statement has to do with 3 
items of Government expenditure, 2 of which are included in the regular agricul- 
tural appropriation budget and 1 of which pertains to a request that has been 
proposed for the expansion of Clarke-McNary nursery stock production to meet 
the requirements of the conservation resetve portion of the soil bank proposal. 


CROP ESTIMATES 


In 1951 this association, in cooperation with the Society of American Florists, 
eonferred with the Agricultural Marketing Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in regard to the possibility of establishing a crop reporting 
and estimating service for certain key horticultural specialties. We have since 
continued our conversations with various persons in the Marketing and Crop 

istimating Service. 

Due to the work load of the Division, certain details of procedure that had 
to be worked out, lack of available personnel, and particularly lack of funds, 
no program of crop reporting or estimating has been initiated. 

We believe, however, that most of the major problems in regard to procedural 
matters have been resolved and that a program of horticultural crop reporting 
and estimating can now be initiated on a sound basis. 

We believe that trends in the production of nursery stock can be generally 
indicated with a high degree of accuracy if production and sales data are secured 
on only five major groups of industry products; namely, shrubs, fruit trees, 
shade trees, evergreens, and roses. 

Statistical series on these major groups from year to year will provide an 
index to our production and sales that will serve as basic information for further 
research on the relation of this data to population and shifts in population, 
housing statistics, gross national product, disposable income, ete. 

Mr. Roland, secretary of the Society of American Florists, and I have agreed 
that due to the nature of our respective allied industries, this activity can be 
economically carried forward, as our reporting dates for the major crops do 
not coincide. 

I understand that an item is included in the 1957 budget requests for this 
activity. As an association, we will, of course, lend our full support to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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We sineerely hope that this committee will look with favor upon the requested 
item in view of the ever increasing importance of our specialty crops to farm 
income. 

This chart recently issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
based on the 1954 Census of Business, shows the relative importance of nursery 
stock production. Compared to comparable data in the 1950 census, nursery 
stock sales have increased in farm value by 39 percent. 


CLARKE M’NARY SECTION 4 


I have appeared many times before this subcommittee, recommending reduc- 
tion or elimination of appropriations under section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act 
for distribution to States, for the production of tree and shrub stock for farm 
planting. 

I have done so in the belief that Federal funds appropriated to the Forest 
Service for the production of trees should be confined to the production of seed- 
lings for timber production purposes on the National Forests and other federally 
controlled lands. 

We also hold the opinion that State appropriations should be made for pro- 
duction of this type of stock to be distributed for planting on State park land, 
and other State controlled areas, leaving the private market to private taxpaying 
nurseries. 

This association policy has never been accepted by the Congress nor by the 
Federal or State forestry departments. I still believe it to be a sound statement, 
however. 

This past year has developed support for this viewpoint from the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. A study committee report on natural resources 
and conservation has recommended— 

“That section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act as amended, authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the States in the procurement, pro- 
duction, and distribution of forest-tree seeds and plants for the purpose of estab- 
lishing forests, windbreaks, shelterbelts, and farm woodlots upon denuded or 
nonforested lands within such cooperating States to be repealed by means of 
gradual reduction of the current appropriation over a 3-year period, thereby 
eliminating the present Federal grant-in-aid for the purposes mentioned. The 
committee further recommends that funds equal in amount to the reductions 
made during this 3-year period be appropriated annually for use under the Coop- 
erative Forest Management Act of 1950 in addition to regular appropriations.” 

The basis for the recommendation is that section 4 has served its purpose, and 
“that the individual States and private nurseries are developing adequate facili- 
ties for providing forest planting on additional lands. The committee felt that 
the States have demonstrated ample ability to finance the necessary forest-plant- 
ing program and that sufficient charges should be made for state nursery stock 
to bear the full cost of production.” 

Federal constributions to Clarke-McNary nurseries amount to $447,000 as 
against $3,600,000 expended by the States or 12.4 percent of the total. 

The two arguments reported against this recommendation are: 

1. That this relatively small Federal contribution stimulates State expendi- 
tures. This was probably true in 1924 when the act was passed, but State 
expenditures of 8 to 1 indicate further stimulation is not at all necessary. 
This $447,000 appropriation is merely a Federal dole to the States no longer 
needed. 

2. The second argument against this recommendation is that “very few 
private nurseries are interested in producing forest-tree seeds and plants due 
to the small returns involved.” In March 1955, a survey was made of 50 con- 
cerns known to be interested, some in a substantial way, in producing exactly 
this type of stock. 

{ submit a summary of this data for committee consideration, not for the 
printed record unless the committee so desires. 

It shows that in 1954, these 50 firms sold approximately 110 million tree 
and shrub seedlings about two-thirds evergreen and one-third deciduous. We 
had a surplus production that year of about 12 million. 

The estimated production for 1955 (and our inventories are not complete) 
was 148 million again approximately divided as above: two-thirds evergreen, 
one-third deciduous. 

Our maximum capacity to produce with our present facilities was reported 
to be 288 million. 
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The sales of these nurseries in 1954 was greater than the production of the 12 
Forest Service nurseries in either 1954 or 1955 by 20 million trees. It was 
approximately 20 percent of the total production of 99 State ‘soil conservation 
county and city nurseries. 

The evidence does not support this defense of this appropriation—namely, 
that private nurseries are not interested in producing this type of planting 
material. 

Once more, I urge the committee to look critically at this item in the appro- 
priation bill. 

SOIL BANK 


This leads me to the third item I wish to very briefly call to your attention. 

The conservation reserve program under the soil bank proposal in the farm 
bill under consideration calls for 25 million acres to be planted to gragses or 
trees as a permanent soil cover as long as the soil bank proposal is continued. 

Assuming one-half of this acreage is to be devoted to trees or 12% million 
to 13 millions acres, approximately 9,750 million trees will be required at a 
planting rate of 750 trees per acre. 

A request has been made by the Forest Service for an immediate appropria- 
tion of $700,000 for an additional grant to the State nurseries under section 4, 
Clarke-McNary Act (Congressional Reeord, Feb. 10, 1956, p. 2172). 

Senitor Hayden did not include this money in the urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, but it will now probably be requested in the first supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 

The nursery industry as indicated above, has the facilities, the know-how and 
the interest and desire to produce these seedling trees to meet the requirements 
of the proposed conservation reserve. 

These can be produced on contract with the Soil Conservation Service, which 
is the agency we believe should be authorized to handle this conservation re- 
serve program on a future delivery date as required. 

As an alternative the payments for setting aside acres in the soil conservation 
reserve could be made to farmers upon evidence that they had purchased and 
planted trees. This would get financial assistance into the hands of the farmer 
as quickly as any method, consistent with proof of accomplishment. 

We sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee that a very 
critical examination be made of this proposal for greatly expanded nursery 
operations, and greatly increased expenditures. 

It is admittedly an emergency program. We understand the cost of expan- 
sion of Forest Service nurseries to produce the trees required is estimated as 
close to $10 million. This investment in facilities alone would purchase at $10 
per 1,000, 1 billion 2-year-old tree seedlings, enough to plant 1,333,000 acres at 
the rate of 750 trees per acre. 

Commercial concerns with this business would pay local, county, State and 
Federal taxes on the income. No additional costs in Government payroll would 
be incurred and it would be consistent with the bipartisan program to remove 
Government from competition with taxpaying enterprises. 

Mr. Wuire. I just want to speak informally for a few minutes 
about, as I said the other day, 3 items, but the last 2 have resolved them- 
selves into 1. 

We have been testifying before Mr. Cooley’s committee Yd the 
last 2 items I wanted to speak about are now one item. 

Since 1951, Mr. Roland, with whom you are familiar, and myself 
have been working with the crop estimate section over here in the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to some system of crop estimat- 
ing for these horticultural specialties which are assuming greater 
and greater importance in the farm values of farm products in the 
United States. 

This chart is attached and will show the forest material, $400 mil- 
lion, and nursery stock about $2,250,000 in 1955. 

There are certain complications in regard to crop estimating or 
crop reporting in horticultural specialties that do not occur in such 
specific items as occur in that chart above. 
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We have now resolved those difficulties with the crop estimating 
service in the Department and they are ready to go, ahead and so are 
we, on the cooperative basis of estimating production for the industry 
by picking out a very few key items that will give us the whole pic- 
ture, we feel sure, of the industries. 

I have been advised that there is a small item of $36,000, I believe, 
in this budget request from the Department to get this crop estimating 
deal started in 1957. We just urge that the committee look with 
favor on this crop estimating, this little item, to get this project under- 
way so that we can judge our benchmarks of estimating and produc- 
tion a little closer. 

Now, the other 2 items, I am a little confused in regard to how to 
approach this because a few years ago, you will recall that the appro- 
priations for the Forest Service, now made by the Department of In- 
terior, but the Forest Service is still in the Department of Agriculture, 
so the appropriations are there made and expended by the Forest 
Service. 

For many years, as you know, we have been appearing before 
this committee for the purpose of reducing and eventually eliminat- 
ing on a planned program of Federal appropriations of last year 
$505,000 I think of moneys appropriated to the Department of Agri- 
culture for transmission to the States as grants-in-aid for the support 
of the Clark-McNary under section 4. 

We have had no success in our viewpoint because the ——— 
has continuously been made. This past year the Kestnbaum com- 
mittee, as you are probably aware, have also recommended that sec- 
tion 4, Clark-McNary, be eliminated and repealed due to the fact 
that the original purpose of that section has now been accomplished. 

The Federal Government puts in, as I say, I think it is $500,000 
roughly, with the State government putting in each year about $3.6 
million. The purpose of the original act was to stimulate reforestation 
in the States. 

In 1924, when the act was passed, that stimulation was needed, 
there was no argument about it. However, on the basis now of the 
Federal and State appropriations, about 8 to 1, we feel that the 
States do not need the stimulation any more; that they are perfectly 
capable of carrying on their own reforestation processes and the pro- 
duction of their own seedlings. 

We have a very definite policy on the matter in the association: 

1. That Federal money should be allotted for Federal lands, and 
State for State lands. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Much to the regret of this committee, Mr. White, 
forestry has been transferred over to another committee. That bill 
has passed the House. 

Mr. Wutrr. With the same allotment, $505,000. That has become 
another problem and that is the land bank and the conservation reserve 
problem which is now a subject of debate over in Mr. Cooley’s com- 
mittee, from which we have just come, and also the subject of a request 
for supplemental appropriations in the first or the second supple- 
mental bills. 

We have just testified over there before Mr. Cooley’s committee 
to this effect; that we as one group of farmers do not look with favor 
upon the Federal or the State governments subsidizing the produc- 
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tion of the commodities that we produce, so that our neighbors can 
get our commodities at about 20 percent of the cost. 

We feel sure that we can meet the demand of the soil bank, what- 
ever it may be, as it comes along. We do not have the seedlings at 
the present time to meet the needs of the soil bank except a surplus 
of approximately 12 to 15 million seedlings perhaps, which would 
be available in 1956, but neither does the Forest Service have them. 

They have to buy the seed, they have to grow the seedlings before 
they can be allocated to farmers before they can meet their require- 
ments to the soil bank. I understand they are asking for $700,000, 
part of which is for the expansion of the Federal and the State 
nursery facilities. If past experience is any guide, once these tax- 
supported nurseries are expanded, it is very diflicult to again contract 
them after this emergency is over. 

In view of the fact that we feel certain from the production records 
which are attached to our copies, with a slight surplus of probably 15 
million per year which we produce, our capacity can immediately be 
doubled on demand to meet the demands of the soil bank and we just 
do not feel that money should be appropriated for the expansion of 
Federal or State nurseries at the present time to meet a demand which 
we can also meet on an open competitive bid basis with comparable 
prices, I am certain, as to the cost of commercially produced and 
Government produced. 

That, in sum and substance, is what is said in the written report, 
Mr. Chairman, and I do not want to hold you here any longer than 
you wish to be held. 

Mr. MarsHatu. This committee certainly appreciates the courtesy 
that you have shown us in coming back on several different occasions 
to meet the convenience of the committee. 

I am sure that all of us are interested in the things that you have 
presented to this committee. You are always very considerate and 
your thoughts are always worthwhile and of benefit to the committee. 

Mr. Wuire. I appreciate the courtesy this committee has always 
shown me and the reception I always receive down here. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, Mr. L. Y. Ballentine, commissioner of 
agriculture for my State of North Carolina and chairman of the 
market committee of the National Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture, has submitted in behalf of 
this group a statement in support of the $200,000 in the item “Pay- 
ments to States, Territories, and possessions,” in the appropriation to 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. I ask that their statement be in- 
cluded in the record and serious consideration be given their special 
recommendation on the technical staff. 

Mr. Marsa. If there is no objection, the statement will be placed 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


We wish to support the budget request for an increase of $200,000 in the 
item “Payments to States, Territories, and possessions,” in the appropriation 
to the Agricultural Marketing Service. This requested increase, supplemented 
by at least an equal amount of State funds, will be used to expand the marketing 
service work carried on in the States. 

It is generally admitted that marketing is the most pressing problem of agri- 
culture at this time. There is an increased need for work to expand outlets for 
agricultural products in surplus supply. The spread between prices received by ° 
farmers and prices paid by consumers continues to increase and can be held down 
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only by showing marketing. firms and agencies how to reduce their handling costs 
and decrease deterioration and spoilage. These increased funds will enable the 
States to work with marketing firms in applying research results and best-known 
marketing practices to problems of this type within their areas. 

Furthermore, in many States production patterns are changing. For some 
products, such as cotton, acreage is decreasing. For others, production is ex- 
panding. Under such conditions much work is needed to bring about the con- 
struction and operation of the facilities needed for handling increased outputs. 
Both growers and handlers must be shown how to grade, pack, and handle the 
new products. Expanded outlets and methods of reaching them must be de- 
veloped. For some new products, such as forest products, additional marketing 
information is needed on prices, production, and distributive channels. 

These increased funds will be used to solve these pressing marketing problems 
in the States. This approach will enable the private marketing system to do a 
better job and thus reduce the pressures on agencies of government. While the 
legislatures of many States are now making their appropriations to match these 
Federal funds in carrying on approved projects, our information is that the in- 
creased funds needed by the States will exceed the increase requested in the 
budget. 

rae. the testimony of representatives of the States in previous years and that 
of representatives of the Agricultural Marketing Service, we believe this com- 
mittee is well informed about the 104 projects being carried on in 40 States and 
Territories under this matched-fund marketing service program. Hence, we are 
not taking the time of this committee to describe the work, although we are pre- 
pared to do so if such a report is desired. 

In addition to the increase of $200,000 requested in the President’s budget, 
those of us in the States would like an increase in the funds available to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service for the administration of this program. The 
State and Federal funds going into this work amount to more than $2 million 
per year—more than twice the amount available to the States a few years agu. 
Yet the technical direction of this program by the Agricultural Marketing Service 
is being given by fewer people than were employed several years ago. The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1946 which authorized this program intended to en- 
courage the States to solve more of their marketing problems at home. As a 
result the States are going into new fields of marketing work on which they need 
technical assistance from specialists in the Department—persons who can bring 
to us research results and the experience of other States and show us the most 
effective way to solve the marketing problem at hand. While the assistance we 
receive is most helpful, it has not expanded with the expanding program as it 
should. In order to make a beginning in the solution of this problem without at 
this time changing your budget figures, we would like to see you permit $12,000 
of the requested increase of $200,000 to be used to add one person to the technical 
staff of this program and pay his travel, clerical, and other necessary expenses. 
As badly as we need the expansion in funds for allotment to the States, we be- 
lieve, for the overall success of the program, this $12,000 could better be used to 
improve the technical direction of the program. 

In conclusion we wish to express the appreciation of the State Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture to this committee for the assistance it 
has given, and continues to give, those of us in the States who are earnestly 
trying to improve the work of our agencies in dealing with the problems of market- 
ing. We believe great progress has been made toward achieving the objective 
sought by the sponsors of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, and pledge 
our continued efforts toward this end. 

Don N. McDow.eE tt, 
Vice President, 
PARKE C. BRINKLEY, 
Secretary, 
L. Y. BALLENTINE, 
Chairman, Marketing Committee, 
National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture. 


Mr. Deanr. I notice they make this statement : 


In addition to the increase of $200,000 requested in the President’s budget, 
those of us in the States would like an increase in the funds available to the 
Agricultural Marketing Service for the administration of this program. The 
State and Federal funds going into this work amount to more than $2 million 
per year, more than twice the amount available to the States a few years 
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ago. Yet the technical direction of this program by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service is being given by fewer people than were employed several years 
ago. 

They are asking that the committee think in terms not of increasing 
the amount but question whether or not the committee might place 
in the report something with reference to one additional technical per- 
son on the staff. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Thank you, Mr. Deane. 

We now have before us our colleague and member of this committee, 
Mr. Preston, of Georgia. We will be glad to hear from him at this 
time. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, your 
kindness in permitting me to appear before your committee is ap- 
preciated. The purpose of my appearance is to call to the com- 
mittee’s attention the outstanding work, as well as the needs of the 
Southeastern Tidewater Experiment Station at Fleming, Ga. This 
station is operated by the Eastern Soil and Water Management Sec- 
tion, Soil and Water Conservation Research Branch, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, United States Department of Agriculture. The com- 
mittee is familiar with the history of this station; therefore, I shall 
not burden the record with comments concerning its establishment. 

Last fall it was my pleasure to inspect the work being performed 
at this station and to observe some of the experiments being con- 
ducted. Mr. R. L. Green, superintendent of the station, is imminently 
qualified to conduct the experiments being carried on, and I predict 
that very valuable results will be obtained through his efforts. The 
type of soil at the station is found all along the coastal area of the 
eastern portion of the United States, and especially from Virginia 
into Florida. Whatever benefits accrue from the research at this 
station will inure to the benefit of the Atlantic States. You have 
already heard sufficient testimony about the work of this station 
from representatives of the Department of Agriculture, and I do 
not desire to be repetitious. 

As to the needs at the station, I find there is serious need for the 
construction of a service building of approximately 1,500 square feet, 
warehouse type, to be used as storage space for seeds and fertilizers. 
Space would be provided in this building for a work area for the clean- 
ing and grading of crops harvested from experimental plots. This 
building would not require heating but should provide adequate light 
and protection from weather. It would also provide area for a dryer 
with 3 bins for drying forage cut on experimental areas. There is 
great need for the rental of one additional tractor and implements. 
One automotive unit is in serious need for replacement. These 3 
things could be accomplished with an increase in the appropriation of 
only $10,000. Considering the importance of the work being carried 
on, this increase is relatively small, and I sincerely hope that the Com- 
mittee will see fit to include some language in the report indicating 
approval of this request. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. Thank you for bringing this matter to our atten- 
tion. We are very interested in this matter. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1956. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WITNESS 


L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, WEST- 
ERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Wuitren. We are pleased to have with us at this time Mr. L. 
Blaine Liljenquist, the Washington representative of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association. 

Mr. Liatsenquist. I would like to introduce to the committee two 
friends who are with me: Mr. John Hamil, Sr., who is director of the 
National Renderers Association, from Chicago; and Mr. Brewster, 
who is president of the Montana Livestock Sanitary Board, of Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. We 
will be pleased to hear from you at this time, Mr. Liljenquist. 

Mr. Litsenquist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For the record, my 
name is L. Blaine Liljenquist. 

I have been the Washington representative of the Western States 
Meat Packers Association, Inc., since 1946. I am speaking in behalf 
of the independent meat packers in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. The association has 454 regular and associated member 
companies. Our president and general manager is Mr. E. F. Forbes, 
of San Francisco. 

We appreciate the opportunity you have given us to express our 
views on a few items covered in the appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


The appropriation for Federal meat inspection in recent years has 
been too small to provide the number of inspectors needed for inspec- 
tion service in federally inspected meat packing and processing plants. 
Consequently, there has been a slowing up of production which has 
been very costly to the livestock and meat industry. 

Since fiscal year 1953 the number of meat inspectors has actually 
declined. During the same period there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number of animals inspected, in the number of inspected 
plants, and in the number of cities and towns where Federal meat 
Inspection is maintained. 

_ The table below shows the appropriated funds for Federal meat 
inspection and the number of employees in the Meat Inspection 
Branch, expressed in man-years for fiscal years 1953 through 1956: 


Meat inspeec- 
tion appro- 
priation 


Empl-yees 
(man-years) 


Meat production in federally inspected establishments in the same 
period increased materially. The number of animals slaughtered 
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under Federal inspection was reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as follows: 7 Ae 


Livestock 
slaughtered 
Fiscal year: (all species) 


The estimated figure of 102 million head of livestock slaughtered in 
federally inspected plants for the 1956 year is based on an actual 
slaughter of 102,616,070 head in the calendar year 1955 and current 
slaughter averaging 2 million head each week. 

But the increase in the number of animals slaughtered is not the 
only factor which has added heavily to the workload of the Meat In- 
spection Branch. An equally important cause is the large increase 
in the number of plants under Federal inspection since 1953 and the 
larger number of cities and towns in which inspection is maintained. 
The table below shows these increases which have forced the Meat 
Inspection Branch to spread their personnel to such an extent that 
they are incapable of keeping up with the work to be done: 


June 30, | June 30, | June 30, | Jan. 31, 
1953 1954 1955 1956 


Number of inspected plants__................---.... 992 . 1, 120 1,154 
Number of cities and towns having inspected plants 435 455 


The lack of an adequate number of meat inspectors is adding mil- 
lions of dollars to the cost of slaughtering and processing the farmer’s 
livestock. This added cost, in a buyers market, is most likely to be 
paid by the livestock producer rather than the consumer. But the 
packer has to pass on additional increased charges in the form of over- 
time payments. The following table shows the hours of overtime 
worked by the meat inspectors since 1953 and the payments demanded 
by the Government for the overtime work: 


Hours of over- 
time work men of SG 
by meat Be . y 
inspectors packe 


Fiscal year: 
1953 _ - , 063 . 553 
1954 , 015, 437 

» 204 


1 916, 


. 
. 
. 


955 _. 
1956 (estimated) 


Under the law the cost of Federal meat inspection is to be paid by 
funds appropriated by Congress, except the cost of overtime which is 
to be paid by the plant requesting the inspectors to work overtime. 
We are not now objecting to the payment of overtime cost shown above; 
it is not for the convenience of the packer, but is forced upon him be- 
cause there are not enough inspectors to get the livestock and meat 
inspected within the 40-hour week. 

The budget for fiscal year 1957 carries a request for $15,745,000 for 
Federal meat inspection. Most of this increase over the previous year 
is to pay the increase in salaries granted to all Federal employees in 
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March 1955. However, we understand that this amount would also 
enable the Department to add to their staff about 75 urgently needed 
inspectors. We urge that the appropriation request be allowed and 
that every step is taken to determine the Federal inspection needs in 
subsequent years so that our industry will not be seriously penalized 
by a shortage of inspectors. 

According to present indications there will be a continuous increase 
in the future in the quantity of meat produced in federally inspected 
plants and the number of plants engaging in interstate commerce. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


One of the outstanding accomplishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of agriculture is the development of a fast and reli- 
able market news reporting service on livestock, meat, and livestock 
products. This information is promptly disseminated over the United 
States by public and private teletype systems and by other means of 
communication so that every segment of the livestock and meat indus- 
try has immediate access to market information in all parts of the 
United States This enables full competition all along the line. 

The reports on dressed meat are of great importance to the meat 
retailers, wholesalers, and packers. They also provide the only way 
by which the livestock producers and feeders can know the condition 
of the meat trade. This information helps them to determine when 
and where to sell their livestock and whether it will be to their ad- 
vantage to continue to hold animals in the feed yards until they reach 
the next higher grade. When market conditions are reported quickly 
and reliably, as they are through the Market News Service of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, prices are stabilized and the violent ups and 
downs in market prices are largely avoided. This type of stability 
benefits everybody. We hope you will appropriate the funds to con- 
tinue this service at its present level of efficiency. 


FATS AND OILS RESEARCH 


Synthetic detergents are still increasing in popularity and cut 
heavily into the market for soap produced from animal fats. As a 
result of this competition, the demand for tallow and grease for soap 
manufacturing has continued to drop. 

The price received for tallow and grease is of considerable impor- 
tance to the livestock producers. The average steer slaughtered in 
the packing plants yields about 65 pounds of tallow. 

The table below shows tallow and grease production, soap sales, 
and synthetic detergent sales from 1948 to 1955, inclusive, as reported 
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by the United States Department of Agriculture and the Association 
of American Soap and Glycerine Producers: 


[In million pounds] 























Tallow | =—" iuntaie 
and Synthetic | an ynthetic 
grease ao deter- grease — deter- 
produc- gent sales — gent sales 
tion | ion 
| 
| | 
eens | ceomeraeeaien ed | 
' | i 
ees cere 1.9 | 2.5 | 0.4 ] Meee | 2.3 | 1.8 1.5 
1949... ‘ 2.1 | 2.4 ke Me iatads «tak woe ecm 2.7 | 1.6 1.9 
eel nthe ele 2.3 2.4 1.1 ea | 2.7 1.4 2.1 
Ee 2.3 | 20 | Ai) 2 29) 1.4 | 23 


On today’s market tallow and grease prices average less than 8 
cents per pound. If it were not extremely heavy export shipments, 
which cannot be depended upon as permanent outlets, the price of 
tallow and grease in the United States today would be even lower. 

The President’s budget requests that the appropriation for agricul- 
tural research be increased. We recommend that full consideration 
be given to the urgent need to find new industrial uses for tallow and 
grease. 

The number of new industrial uses that can be found for a product 
such as tallow and grease through research is truly amazing. As an 
example of what can be done, one need only refer to the petroleum 
industry which through research has found thousands and thousands 
of new products which can be manufactured from petroleum. Pri- 
vate and Government research is beginning to do as much for tallow 
and grease. 

Producers and consumers are benefited when the byproducts of the 
meatpacking industry carry their fair share of the cost of producing 
livestock. We hope the subcommittee will find it possible to further 
emphasize the Department’s research program particularly in relation 
to research on livestock products. 


CATTLE GRUB ERADICATION 


The total loss caused by cattle grubs or heel flies in this country is 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at $100 million annually. 
This loss is borne by stockmen, dairymen, feeders, meatpackers, hide 
dealers, tanners, and manufacturers of leather goods. 

Despite this heavy loss there has been no general or systematic effert 
to eliminate cattle grubs, although the Department has spent some 
funds each year for 30 years on this subject. 

A year ago the industrywide cattle grub committee recommended a 
Federal appropriation of $75,000 to the Entomology Research and 
$60,000 to the Animal Disease and Parasite Branch to suitably expand 
the grub-eradication program. 

We believe that stepped-up research will find a remedy for con- 
trolling heel flies so that cattle grubs can be eradicated in the United 
States once and for all. 

Cattle mange also causes considerable damage to hides and livestock. 
We support the desire of the Department of Agriculture to increase 
its research on this pest. 
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PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS BRANCH 


The Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921 gave the Department of 
Agriculture the responsibility to prohibit practices in the meat indus- 
try that are unfair, monopolistic, or that result in restriction of 
competition. eo 

It is important that stockyard facilities and the services performed 
at terminal stockyards and auction markets be sufficiently adequate 
to furnish to the livestock shippers and to the livestock buyers a safe, 
sanitary market place for livestock. 

We want to see full competition in these markets, and prompt action 
on the part of the packers and stockyards branch in preventing col- 
lusion between buyers or any other dishonest practices. Since the 
Federal Trade Commission is not given the authority to prevent 
unfair-trade practices in the packing industry, we must rely on the 
Department of Agriculture to check those practices which foster 
monopoly. 

In recent years there has been a rapid increase and expansion of the 
independent segment of the packing industry and the gradual re- 
trenchment and decreased importance of the national packers. Never- 
theless, there is still a serious monopolistic threat as the Big Four 
packers continue to sell their meat at cost or below cost to drive out 
or buy out their competition. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not question that at all, Mr. Liljenquist, but 
I would like to say there are numerous facts which they claim explain 
that. They are in a pretty bad spot for the time being, under present 
conditions. 

Mr. Linsenquist. The biggest packer had dollars sales exceeding 
$2,500 million last year, and the sales of the second largest packer 
exceeded $2 billion. Four national packers do about 50 percent of 
the Nation’s meat business while over 3,200 commercial-packing com- 
panies handle the other half. 

Vigorous action on the part of the packers and stockyards branch 
is needed to prevent unfair-trade practices in the meat industry which 
could eliminate the small packer. We urge you to appropriate ade- 
quate funds to help prevent the expansion of the monopoly by illegal 
means. 

Competition is the lifeblood of any market for any product and 
the more competition there is for livestock, the better opportunity 
there will be for the farmer to make a profit. The independent packer, 
because of economics inherent in the operation of relatively small 
units, and with Federal grading of meat which enables him to sell 
in any market in competition with the national advertising of the 
big packer brands, will remain in the market for livestock from now 
on, unless unfair-trade practices and monopoly crowd him out. We 
look to the packers and stockyards branch to provide that protection, 
but at the present time their personnel is too limited to give more than 
a token effort in this direction. 

Mr. Wurrren. We thank you very much for your statement. The 
fact that we do not go into more detail does not indicate any lack of 
interest in this subject. You have been before us for a number of 
years and we have always found you to be helpful to the committee. 
Your testimony will be received in that light. 
Mr. Linsenquist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Wurrren. We are running about an hour behind schedule and 
have a number of others to be heard. 

Mr. Anpersen, As you indicated, Mr. Chairman, we have been 
very well versed in all of this. However, we appreciate your coming 
before the committee, Mr. Liljenquist, and testifying as you have. 

Mr. Horan. I, too, want to say that I think this is an excellent 
statement; it is very clear, and very much to the point. 

Mr. Anpersen. This subcommittee is very friendly to all of these 

oints. 
. Mr. Deane. To what extent has the Department, with its limited 
personnel, gone into the matter of these monopolistic practices? I 
would assume from your statement that the big four packers are push- 
ing the little fellows around. On page 7 of your statement you say: 

Nevertheless, there is still a serious monopolistic threat as the big four packers 
continue to sell their meat at cost or below cost to drive out or buy out their 
competition. 

You state it asa threat. Now is it a threat? . 

Mr. Linszenquist. For example, in the Far West, Rocky Mountain 
States where our membership is, Swift & Co. recently bought out our 
biggest packer in Utah; Cudahy bought out the biggest packer in 
Arizona; and another 1 of the big 10 bought out 2 of the largest plants 
in the Northwest. 

I do not know that anything could be done by the Packers and 
Stockyards Act Division in preventing these mergers, which would 
further create monopoly in the industry; and perhaps it is something 
that needs to be done through separate legislation, but there has been 
over the years an almost complete lack, Congressman Deane, on the 
part of the Department of Agriculture in investigating and enforcing 
fair business practices in the meat industry. Since they are not under 
the Federal Trade Commission where other business falls; but the 
meat-packing industry has been left entirely under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in that particular regard. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to ask this question, How can the Depart- 
ment get at this problem, Mr. Liljenquist? 

Mr. Linsenquist. Under the Packers and Stockyards Act, it has 
been given the responsibility, but it has not been able to carry it out 
because of lack of appropriation, and I suppose over the years they 
have got to the point where they do not even request more funds be 
appropriated. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I would like to say that this whole field appeals to 
me as something for investigation by this subcommittee through its 
regular investigative staff. I think it warrants further study to see 
whether packing companies should not be put under the same provi- 
sions of the law that govern other corporations, insofar as monopo- 
listic practices are concerned. 

Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Lisenquist. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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SURPLUS COMMODITIES 






WITNESSES 





HON. FRED CRAWFORD, FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 
ALLEN WALKER 





Mr. Marsuaty, The committee will please be in order. 

We are very pleased at this time to hear from our former colleague, 
Hon. Fred Crawford of Michigan. He is a man for whom I have 
great respect, having served on the Public Lands Committee with 
him. 

Mr. AnpersEN. May I add, Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have 
served with Mr. Crawford a good many years prior to his retirement 
from. Congress, and I do not know of anybody who has served in 
Congress, during my 18 years, who has had a better grasp of the 
economic situation facing the United States of America than has 
Mr. Crawford. 

I am glad to see you here, Fred, and also see that you are accom- 
panied by my good friend, Mr. Wilkins. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to join in the statements that have 
been made by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CrawFrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, May I introduce Mr. 
4 Allen Walker, who will speak for a few minutes to the committee. 
Also I would like to introduce Mr. Wilkins. We will take as little 
of the committee’s time as possible. 

May I first say I very much enjoyed Mr. Wilkins’ statement before 
the committee yesterday, and the statistics which he presented, to my 
certain knowledge, are based on the real basic fundamental statistics 
produced by the economy of this country as published in the Gov- 
ernment’s reports. I have watched him very carefully during the 
past 15 years, and I appreciate and understand his approach in his 
presentation, and I wanted the committee to know that I join with 
him in these statistics which he presented. 

Befere going on to another phase of this same problem, may I 
emphasize a thought he expressed to the effect that it would be highly 
constructive if the Senate and House Agriculture Committees could, 
in some way, join together and have a survey and study made of this 
underconsumption of agricultural products. For instance, a young 
man came to see me the other day, wanted to borrow a few dollars. 
I asked him what he was going to do with it. I know that he and 
his family consume 60 percent less foodstuffs than they should con- 
sume, and that goes for an average, you might say, and I want to 
emphasize for a moment that phase of its importance on our economy, 

And that case could be multiplied by millions of cases in this coun- 
try, where, for instance, the automobile expense bill gets 40 percent 
of what should be for the food bill. So I think a great step could 
be taken forward in connection with this whole farm situation if 
such a broad survey and study was made by the two committees. 

Now in my remarks I am going to assume, Mr. Chairman, that this 
Congress will pass a 90-percent farm-support program. Whether 
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it will do it or not, I do not know, and I do not care to comment on that 
art of it. 

I also assume that if that again becomes the law that we will, from 
time to time, have additional tonnages of commodities moving into 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for disposal by that agency of 
the Government. So I look upon this as a continuing project, you 
might say. It is not just a question of disposal of the present in- 
ventory. 

In the commodity field there are two distinct classes of sellers: 
There is what you might term the distress seller, the one who has 
inventory on hand a who for one reason or another, financial or 
otherwise, finds it necessary to move those commodities. 

Then you have the seller who is on easy street, who is not pressed 
financially, he can finance his excess goods on hand at a given moment, 
and he can move his goods along nicely at any time he wants to. 

The whole world knows today that the United States is a distress 
seller, so far as surplus agricultural commodities are concerned. All 
of the commodity dealers recognize it; the importers in other coun- 
tries, the importers of goods in other countries recognize that. The 
Government recognizes it. Our own people who might invest in com- 
modities similar to those held by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
recognize it, they all recognize that we are a distress seller. 

I was having lunch the other day, just a few days ago, with one of 
the prominent attorneys in this city, who is in touch with this problem 
all of the time, and he said this to me: 

“All we have to do to move these goods is to meet the going price 
level.” And while we were sitting there I just took my pencil and 
put down a sort of diagram, showing the producers in this country, 
the broker machinery in this country, the ocean in between the im- 
porters in other countries, the consumers of goods in other countries, 
and I said to him “Here is your line of communications through which 
these goods must move, and just meeting the price is not going to move 
goods, now or later, because we are a distress seller, and you cannot 
just rely on the price basis alone; there are some other factors that 
have to be taken into consideration.” 

Those are the facts that we are up against. 

You take the man who is not a distress seller: His goods always 
move secondary to the distress seller. ‘The distress seller must neces- 
sarily put a price on his commodities that will move his goods. If 
he does not do it, his banker may do it for him. 

Now we are in that position, and I want to discuss with you for a 
few minutes, and Mr. Walker spends all of his time on this question 
of moving these surplus goods out of the United States, and he wants 
to give the committee a few thoughts on that. 

We have to deal with international trading problems to move these 
goods; international exchange, international consumer habits and di- 
rect relationship between those agencies of those foreign countries 
and our agencies in our own Government here. You get to the ques- 
tion of protocol; you get to the question of these very technical rela- 
tionships between the State Department and food ministers and 
finance ministers and public works operations in those foreign coun- 
tries, and this is complicated, and for that reason it is very difficult 
for the boys down in the Department to move these goods out as fast 
as we would like to see them moved. 
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At this point, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask this question: Mr. Wal- 
ker has some information that I have said that I think this committee 
ought to have; it is of such a nature that it should not go into the 
open record, and in giving it to you it should be off the record. Would 
it be possible for me to present Mr. Walker to make a statement off 
the record ? 

Mr. Wurrtten. We will be glad to have his statement. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then, Mr. Walker, if you will proceed. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to make this comment on the record. 
I went to Europe a year ago. I spent a month over there and talked 
to many trade people and others who are familiar with the operations 
of those countries. I came back realizing that one of the reasons we 
have received very little good will throughout the world from the 
people of these other countries, as separate and apart from govern- 
ment, is that whatever we give those countries in the way of direct 
relief, or by way of Public Law 480, where we sell for soft currency, 
such commodities are sold in those countries to the people for what- 
ever the traffic will bear, frequently at a much higher rate than that 
country may have paid us to start with. I have particular reference 
to Spain, where 20 cents a pound was added before the cotton was 
sold to their own textile mills. The people in those courtries pay in 
their own currency, which is the only knowledge they have with such 
exchange. 

I have made this charge, and it is supported by much testimony 
before this committee. In the last few weeks we have begun to move 
some of these CCC commodities on a competitive-bid basis for export 
through normal channels. But prior to that change in policy, our 
Government has been virtually giving away our commodities through 
Public Law 480. It has been meeting world needs pending the time 
that the world will have production to meet its own needs, and we 
will never have any foreign markets. 

The point I am making is that, for the most part our Government 
has made the mistake of believing that all we needed to do was to get 
rid of our commodities. However, in getting rid of these surpluses, 
we have been supplying the need through a process where the foreign 
countries are buying production machinery and are building projects 
which will make those countries self-sufficient. 

It is thoroughly demonstrated by our own investigations that much 
of the soft currency is being used to buy production machinery from 
the United States, so that in future years they will not only be self- 
sufficient, but will have commodities of their own to export in com- 
petition with the United States, 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Wintren. In view of these facts, it appears that the answer 
is to prohibit the United States from offering anything under Public 
ae 480 until first it has tried to sell through normal channels for 

ollars, 

We are digging our own grave when we use the commodities in an 
effort to get rid of them in such a way as to increase production in 
foreign countries, where they will be no longer a market for our 
commodities. 

_ Now we wonder as to why our Government follows such a short- 
sighted policy of holding our commodities off of the world markets. 
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Perhaps our own machinery people have been a party to the Govern- 
ment’s policy of holding the commodities off of the market. If they 
can make our Government channel these commodities through Public 
Law 480, a considerable part of this foreign currency will end up as 
cash dollars paid to machinery manufacturers for export. 

Not only that, but our own international financial interests such 
as Anderson-Clayton have gone heavily into the production of cotton 
in countries like Mexico. If they can succeed in keeping our commodi- 
ties out of world trade, and keep commodities moving at a higher 
price, they would thereby create a surplus of production in Mexico 
and other places, which leads to this tremendous expansion. 

Now, I have made many speeches and have taken up considerable 
time in hearings before our committee and elsewhere urging that we 
meet this problem by offering commodities held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on a competitive basis to our own exporters for 
export, controlling the effect by deciding how often to offer these 
commodities and how much to offer. In other words, we should feed 
these commodities into world trade, see how they will be accepted, 
and reserve judgment to a later time as to what the effect will be. 

And I make that point to you gentlemen here, for whatever com- 
ment you may wish to make either on or off the record. 

Mr. Waker. I would like to respectfully submit this statement. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Do you wish your statement on the record? 

Mr. Waker. This may be on the record. 

My comment on your remarks is this: In regard to these food 
commodities, if, as, and when they are taken in by importers in the 
foreign countries, they cannot, by reason of the competitive price 
market for similar products in their own country, they cannot boost 
the price of these commodities; they could not hope to sell them if 
they did. They have to compete with similar products in their own 
country. 

Mr. Wuirten. I agree with that. 

Mr. Waker. Now for machinery, that is something else, but when 
it comes to these commodities, they will have to be taken at the com- 
petitive food prices. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That is right. 

Mr. Waker. There is quite a difference between products like wheat 
and cotton, and all of the other run of food products, dairy products 
and commodities like that. Nevertheless, I am quite sure that these 
things, these commodities, can be bought and paid for in soft cur- 
rency, at competitive prices, in many foreign countries. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to interrupt you to say this: I readily 
agree that might be done. But basically the thing I am pointing out 
is that those folks who feel they can solve our problem by just getting 
rid of these commodities, through Public 480, by dumping them in the 
foreign markets, or by burning them, do not reach the cause at all. 
And I think our Government has just about ruined the American 
farmer, because too many people have thought all that was necessary 
was to get rid of them. But getting rid of them in that manner will 
not stop the cause. If we sold them for dollars we would stay in 
business, and retain our normal share of the world trade, through 
normal channels. That can only be done by getting our commodities 
into the channels of world trade on a strictly competitive basis. 
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Now as evidence that that can be done, every commodity which they 
have offered has sold, through normal channels, using the American 
private-enterprise system. 

The other thing that I have found in talking with people in these 
other countries is that in foreign sales there are two things to be con- 
sidered: One is that you have got to have a seller; somebody has to 
want to buy. Second, somebody has got to have an import license to 
bring the commodities into the country. If you go through our nor- 
mal exporters and through normal channels, you have foreign im- 
porters trying to get an import license so they can get these commodi- 
ties. In most places the people like our products, our wheat, our 
cotton, or what have you. So if you do it through normal channels, 
you have the people who ultimately are trying to sell those commodi- 
ties in those countries, trying to get them in. 

But in the absence of some extra effort, some extra arrangement—— 

Mr. Waker. Incentive. 

Mr. Wurirren. Or incentive, in connection with Public Law 480, 
you have those same people bringing them in. So it makes a substan- 
tial difference. I would insist, and this is borne out by many years of 
effort and study and investigation by this committee, that the cure 
for our farmer’s problem is to go back and recover his share of the 
markets. This thing of giving away, or selling under Public Law 
480, or under any other system, is being used to ruin the American 
farmer. In the process we have been supplying production machin- 
ery, equipment, and projects that have brought millions of acres of 
foreign lands into the production of the same commodities we have 
long produced in this country. What we have actually done is to set 
the other people up in business, and during the process of getting rid 
of these surpluses under Public Law 480, we have kept our commodi- 
ties off the world markets through normal channels, and thereby have 
helped to increase world supply through increased production by 
these same people we have helped through these various foreign-aid 
programs, including Public Law 480. 

Mr. Waker. May I add this statement, that by and large, over 
the past 20 years, the countries which we have been able to help are 
still by far our best customers. ; 

Mr. Wuirren. If you were to strike out of that the various foreign- 
aid programs, where in effect we have supplied the dollar exchange. 
I think you weuld find that not to be true. 

Mr. Waker. I do not think for a minute that you are ever going 
to be able to get rid of these surplus commodities on the basis where 
they have to pay dollars for them. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have held these commodities to the point where 
the total investment is such that that might be true. Now about the 
first argument the Department made to this committee, with reference 
to the use of this authority to sell these commodities through normal 
channels in world trade, was the absence of dollars in foreign countries. 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have had an investigation made of that, and we 
find that we are spending annually over $3 billion in support of our 
military overseas. And as long as the United States Government is 
spending $3 billion annually, certainly they will have dollars with 
which they can buy. For instance, Germany has dollars and the dollar 
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exchange is tremendously high. A big importer, who has offices in 
New York, told me, and he later confirmed it by letter, that 2 years 
ago Germany would have taken 2 million tons of American wheat, 
if we would match the French price. But the Department of Agri- 
culture, notwithstanding that it has unlimited authority, would not 
match France’s price. 

Mr. Waker. They say to me that they do not have the authority to 
reduce the price. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Department tells you that? 

Mr. Waker. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, you must have been reading an earlier an- 
nouncement. They have come around now and said that they intend 
to carry out the authority, which the Secretary now says they have. 
They say now that there is no limitation whatever in selling in world 
trade, at any price they want to. It has taken us about 3 years, point- 
ing the law out to them, to get them to admit it, but now they admit it, 
within limits. However, at the present time, it is on a fixed-price 
basis rather than a competitive basis. 

Mr. Wacker. However, I think if anyone sits down and examines 
this scheme, this device of the Commodity Credit Corporation, where- 

“by they are now linking the disposal of these commodities to the fur- 
therance of the construction of pet priority projects by these friendly 
foreign countries, I think they will realize that is a part of it too. 

Mr. Wuirren. It might be that one of the pet projects in Mexico is 
building a dam, which has made a million acres of land available for 
the Anderson-Clayton cotton operators. Now if we give Mexico cot- 
ton, through Public Law 480, which makes it possible for them to 
build a dam, and in the building of the dam they put a million acres 
into the production of cotton, then where formerly we had a market, 
now we have none; instead we have a competitor. 

Mr. Waker. The Commodity Credit Corporation inhibits that. 

Mr. Waurrren. Oh, no. 

Mr. WaLKeER. Excuse me, sir, I am only reporting to you what they 
say tome. In other words, as and when any loan agreement is made, 
and is attempted to be entered into with a foreign country, where they 
propose as one of their projects something that will result in the 

roduction of cotton, or rice, for instance, where there is a surplus, 
it could not be done. That is what they say to me. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well I am glad you say “that is what they say” to 
you. I do not mean the Commodity Credit Corporation is responsi- 
ble for it, but investigation will show that we have provided money 
through Export-Import Bank loans, and through foreign aid pro- 
grams. We have supplied credit, we have been supplying the trac- 
tors and the heavy equipment, we have been supplying the fine seed, 
and we have been supplying everything that is necessary to put those 
countries into position to be competitors rather than customers. And 
this thing of using Public Law 480 as a substitute for normal sales 
through normal channels means we are making available whatever they 
need, pending the time that they can increase their own production to 
where they will no longer need our commodities. 

It may be that in some country they will buy some of the same kind 
of things we ship them; but we set them up in business to become an 
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exporter, so that they are in position to take our foreign markets, 
and become exporters themselves. 

Mr. Watker. Yes; but with the increased improvement of the econ- 

omy in these countries, they buy other things. And there is no record 
where they do not buy from us, where their economy has been im- 
proved. 
Mr. Wurrren. That is it. They buy other things. In other words, 
the American farmer has the whole business on his back. We have 
cut our farmer’s production down, and held his products off the mar- 
kets, and given them away, while we have been increasing foreign 
production. He is carrying the whole load of exporting the other 
United States products, and at his own peril. 

Mr. Waker. Well, of course, you know better than I do, that in 
the prevailing state of things, which I consider is very menacing, we 
are tremendously better off in the sale of American products and being 
able to sell agricultural equipment to the farmers in the United States. 
I mean they are selling their equipment. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right and the equipment manufacturers, 
who have been a party to this holding our commodity surplus off 
the world markets so they could sell production machinery to these 
countries, have learned that the United States market is the best market 
they could have. 

Mr. Waker. Yes; but you cannot blame the American manufac- 
turer of agricultural equipment, if, as, and when he finds his industrial 
market depressed at home, when he seeks other outlets; he has to do 
that, or else he is going to die. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. It all comes back to the chicken and the egg— 
which one was here first. That is a part of the argument. I think 
they have largely brought this on themselves. That is one of those 
things which we perhaps cannot resolve. 

Mr. WALKER. May I just focus my remarks for a few moments on 
the other matter I was discussing a while ago? 

Mr. Wurrren. And you want this off the record ? 

Mr. Wacker. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. VurseLt. What part of our farm products are consumed in 
this country, and what percent of it is exported, if you know? 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not have those figures before me at the moment. 
I think the percent exported through normal channels is away off. 
We do have those figures available and they can be given to you. 

Mr. Vourse.t. I think it is less than 10 percent. 

Mr. AnperseNn. In my opinion, Mr. Vursell, the figure would be 
about 10 percent, normally. That is based upon approximately 3.5 
billions of export, compared to about 34 or 35 billion value. 


_ Wirxins. That would be the gross value rather than the retail 
value. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Vursety. May I make this further observation: I believe the 
records will bear out that we are increasing our exports to European 
countries, and while I agree very largely with what our chairman 
has often said that through various aid programs we have been build- 
ing foreign markets that will be competitive with us—— 

Mr. Wurrren. Foreign production, you mean. 
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Mr. Vurse.u. Foreign production, yes, that will be competitive 

with us, in these foreign countries. I do hold very firmly to the 
idea that when you increase the purchasing power and raise the level 
of living of peoples in foreign countries, then you are operating in 
the interest of the United States exporters. 

Mr. Waker. We are. 

Mr. VursE.L. I believe the record will prove that we have helped 
to build up European countries that never could supply hennitdhites 
with the necessary amount of food products, with some farm products, 
with the result that we will be able to export, and are exporting more 
now, year by year, farm products to Europe than we were before we 
began to give some of these products to them, and before we started 
to make available to them certain machinery. 

I hold to the other idea that the gentleman so well expressed, that 
if we can help develop the Latin countries, why then as they become 
more self-sustaining and prosperous, thereby we are opening up vast 
avenues for exports of various kinds, probably even some kinds of 
foods to these Latin American countries. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to say that I am convinced that all 
of the testimony before our committee indicates that our exports are 
away off, insofar as exports for dollars through normal channels are 
concerned. 

Mr. Vursexu. I think there would be no doubt about that. 

Mr. Wuirren. And personally I do not feel that any giveaway 
program, through dumping, or 480, should be classed as exports. 
Disposal, yes, but not export. I think that through this very disposal 
program we are hurting our farmers, and any suggestion that we 
should be getting rid of a lot of commodities, cotton, for instance, 
which means putting out of business some 55,000 cotton-farm fam- 
ilies, is another matter. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your 
courtesy in hearing us. 

Mr. Waker. You would not want me to lessen my efforts to get 
rid of this surplus, would you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. No; but I would simply like to add that I want to 
see these surplus quantities move through the normal channels of 
trade, and let 480 be used, as the Congress intended that should be 
used, as a supplemental aid. Public 480 has been used as a substitute 
for moving commodities through normal channels of trade, and Con- 
gress intended 480 as an aid, an additional means. If we can get 
a correct Government policy as to what we can sell, and then use 
480, I think it would be fine. 

Mr. Waxxer. You can only sell to the countries that can afford 
to pay for these commodities. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right; and every commodity the Depart- 
ment has offered to move, they have sold, and they have received the 
dollars for them. 

Mr. ANvErRsEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. Crawford 
for bringing Mr. Walker here. It has resulted in a very interesting 
discussion. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you very much, Mr. Crawford; we have 
enjoyed the discussion very much. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1956. 


Crrrus AND VEGETABLE Sol, AND WATER ResearcH LapBoraTorY, 
Lower Rio GranvE VALLEY, TExAs 


WITNESSES 


HON. PRICE DANIEL, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. JOE M. KILGORE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

ARTHUR PERRY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO SENATOR 
LYNDON JOHNSON OF TEXAS 

AUSTIN ANSON, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, TEXAS CITRUS & VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS & SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION, HARLINGEN, TEX. 

STANLEY B. CROCKETT, FARMER, CITRUS GROWERS, HARLINGEN, 
TEX. 

H. J. GARRETT, FARMER, HARLINGEN, TEX. 

LORNE S. HAMME, GENERAL MANAGER, TEXSUN CITRUS EX- 
CHANGE, WESLACO, TEX. 

ALBERT HUGHES, FARMER, EDCOUCH, TEX. 

W. H. “BILL” HUGHES, FARMER, ELSA, TEX. 

FRANK W. GREER, FARMER, BROWNSVILLE, TEX. 

R. B. LEWIS, DIRECTOR, TEXAS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
SECTION, COLLEGE STATION, TEX. 

J. C. LOONEY, ATTORNEY-BANKER-FARMER, EDINBURG, TEX. 

CLYDE TANDY, JR., LOS FRESNOS, TEX. 

SAM TAYLOE, EDCOUGH, TEX. 


Mr. Wuitten. We are pleased to have with us today Senator Price 
Daniel of Texas, and Congressman Kilgore, who seem to have brought 
with them a few of their constituents. 

We are glad to see all of you gentlemen. We will ask you, Mr. 
Kilgore, to see that the record carries the names of those who appear, 
and we will leave it to you gentlemen to handle your presentation in 
such manner as you like. 

Mr. Kireore. Mr. Chairman, we also have with us Mr. Arthur 
Perry, administrative assistant to Senator Johnson. 

Mr. Wuitten. We are glad to see you here, Mr. Perry, and we 
understand that Senator Johnson is unable to come. 

Mr. Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Senator Daniel. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR PRICE DANTEL 


Senator Dantet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to appear today with Congressman Joe Kilgore, Arthur 
Perry, administrative assistant to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
representatives of the Texas citrus and vegetable industry, to urge 
that $350,000 be added to the Agriculture Department appropriations 
bill for horticultural, soil, and water research laboratories in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. 

I would like to point out what the local people are doing to solve the 
serious problems which confront them and the importance of this 
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request not only to Texas, but to other citrus and vegetable producing 
areas and to the consuming public in general. 

For many years, Texas has maintained an experimental station at 
Weslaco in cooperation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Increased State appropriations have been requested and 
received from time to time, but due to the limited State funds available, 
these appropriations have not been adequate to keep abreast of the 
growing needs. 

Recognizing their responsibility in this field, growers, processors, 
and other private individuals have raised more than $200,000 on a 
voluntary basis for various research projects, without Federal assist- 
ance. One of these efforts led to the creation by the legislature of 
the Texas Citrus Commission with power to levy a tax of 2 cents per 
box on citrus fruit sold, of which approximately 50 percent of the 
proceeds were earmarked for research. However, the tax feature of 
this plan was declared unconstitutional by the Texas Supreme Court. 
Further efforts are now being made to establish another voluntary 
arrangement, but funds from this sources will not be available in the 
immediate future and the need for these facilities is now. 

Citizens of the Rio Grande Valley will make 40 to 80 acres of land 
available to the Federal Government at no cost as a site for the research 
laboratories being requested. In addition, the Texas A. and M. 
College system will provide 2 acres adjoining the present buildings of 
the Weslaco station for whatever additional facilities are required. 

Information developed from the proposed research program would 
be available and should be most helpful to other producing areas, 
which have identical or very similar problems. The consuming public 
would benefit, too, from reduced costs of fruits and vegetables and a 
higher quality product. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting me go ahead so I can get back 
to the other side of the Capitol. 

Mr. Krtigore. Mr. Perry, Senator Johnson’s administrative assist- 
ant, will be heard next. 


Mr. Wuirren. Yes, Mr. Perry. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ARTHUR PERRY 


Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, Senator Johnson intended to be here in 
person today because he is very much interested in this project, but, 
unfortunately, he had to leave the city, so he asked me to read to you 
the statement he wanted to make. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Perry. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, I want to talk about a region in my home State quite 
unlike the general picture one gets of the great Southwest. A good 
many people think of Texas as a big, sprawling place, generously 
supplied with ranches and oil derricks, pine trees and mountains, 
blacklands and rolling foothills. 

But there are other facets to Texas. There is the lower Rio Grande 
Valley—a lush, semitropical region, where a great river wanders in 
its final 60 miles to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Here the Rio Grande moves past orange groves and cottonfields, 
truck farms, and packing sheds. It is a wonderful place, its vast 
potential only realized during the past 20 years. 
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The lower valley in south Texas is one of the Nation’s major sources 
of fruits and vegetables. More than 50 percent of the total acreage 
of winter, early spring, and late spring crops of many major commodi- 
ties are planted in Texas, and the valley is one of the great agriculture 
regions in Texas. 

‘he American family must be supplied with fruits and vegetableg 
the year round. The valley, for this reason, assumes a primary posi- 
tion as a producer. 

Weather conditions there permit a 12-month growing period. 

But the valley’s rich promise is not yet fulfilled. It has certain 
problems—problems which reduce its full productive capacity. These 
problems not only trouble the people of the region—they materially 
affect tax moneys that go to support local, State, and National Gov- 
ernments, and cut down on the year-round supply of citrus fruits and 
vegetables ordinarily available to the country. 

I want to talk to you about these problems and ask your considera- 
tion of a proposed solution. My friends from south Texas who are 
here today will go into specifics and answer all your questions. I 
would like to give you a general picture of the problem and what is 
proposed to be done about it. 

Basically, the valley’s agriculture output is twofold. One is citrus 
production; the other is vegetable production. The citrus farmers 
are frequently plagued by the threat of freeze and disease. There 
are also certain soil marketing problems. 

The vegetable farmer has struggled for many years against low 
yield per acre; and marketing techniques have not been what they 
— be. The threat of disease hangs over the valley like a pall of 
gloom. 

Now, gentlemen, my friends from south Texas think these problems 
can be licked, and I agree with them. Research can find the way. 
Science has got to be the right arm of these farmers and growers, who 
have, with determination and intelligence, tried to do the job with- 
out it, or with hardly more than a particle of the research they needed. 
What the valley must have is a research center of adequate pro- 
portions. 

‘ a cite some examples of how this could help the Rio Grande 
valley. 

A bad freeze can all but wipe out a citrus area. This is a major con- 
cern to the valley, for it presents a case where an industry whose crop 
is Valued yearly at more than a half-billion dollars can be devastated 
overnight. Freezes came to the valley in 1949 and 1951. More than 
9 million trees were lost—and the citrus growers lost $150 million. In 
1951, citrus production fell 98 percent off the 1948 level. 

Texas is not unique in its susceptibility to freezes. But the meas- 
ures that growers in some States take to protect their orchards are not 
so effective in the valley. Down there, strong breezes come in with 
the cold, and orchard heating is not very successful. In addition, the 
Texas trees have no period of dormaney. Their cold hardiness is 
therefore greatly reduced. 

A study of cold hardiness would greatly help the people of this 
region, and a research center could provide facilities for such a study. 
A research center would also provide facilities for study of diseases in 
this area and certain soil, irrigation, and drainage problems. 
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Research in the peculiar characteristics of the valley has been woe- 
fully inadequate. As a result, farmers have planted few vegetable 
crops which were really suited to conditions in the valley. When low 
quality, unattractive vegetables are produced, marketing naturally 
fails to return a price comparable with other areas. 

And, of course, the dog bites his own tail. When marketing is bad, 
the farmer will not plant—and good farmland is not utilized. 

Right here I ought to discuss the valley’s problem with water usage. 
The valley has been helped by the Falcon Reservoir; but because tech- 
niques of irrigation have not been developed by the valley’s limited 
research facilities, only about 40 percent of the water delivered at the 
farm headgate is actually used in the production of crops. Research 
could raise that to 75 percent. 

Soil problems go along with water problems : There is the high salin- 
ity of the soil, the intensive cropping and loss of organic matter, all of 
which have got to be analyzed by research. The conditions in the 
valley are, as my friends will tell you, to a considerable extent peculiar 
to it. What the valley needs are facilities for research on the spot, 
where the soil and water conditions of the valley can be studied, and 
where the remedies produced are designed for valley farms and 
orchards. 

The valley is richly blessed with good land and good irrigation facil- 
ities. Its rich potential is not being fully realized. 

What all this means, then, is that a research center of adequate pro- 
portions is desperately needed. No one can rejoice in seeing a fertile 
growing area reduced to a point far below its potentialities, subject 
to destruction by the quirks of weather and the ravages of disease. 

The valley farmers and the State of Texas have not been blind to 
these needs. The farmers themselves put up $10,000 for certain in- 
vestigations. The Texas Agriculture Experiment Station—mianned 
by the Department of Agriculture and aided by the citrus growers 
and Texas A. & M.—has contributed a great deal to the valley. It is, 
however, inadequate for the job. 

The fine people here today will describe for you in detail the crowded 
conditions and few facilities now existing, which are, in many cases, 
little better than none at all. They have tried to develop a rootstock 
with a strong degree of cold resistance, but there has never been enough 
room for them to make proper experiments. Their buildings, where 
they carry on research into citrus diseases, are crammed to the ceilings 
with equipment, and their staff is undermanned. The same is true in 
vegetable research. Research into marketing methods is actually 
nonexistent. 

Now, what is asked for here today is what the valley has needed for 
years. We have a major agricultural area, one of the three great 
citrus-growing areas in the country, a source of supply for the Nation, 
and a source of employment for thousands of people; all this,sand 
still we do not have the tools to make it what it ought to be. If the 
distinguished committee sees fit, it can recommend that the valley 
get those tools. If it does that, it will have rendered a lasting service 
to the valley, to all those areas which the proposed research will benefit, 
and to the economy of the United States. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We will hear now from our colleague, Representative 
Kilgore of Texas. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE J. M. KILGORE 


Mr. Kincore. You have heard Senator Daniel and Mr. Perry for 
Senator Johnson outline some of the local research efforts in the lone 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and some of our problems that we feel 
can be met by an expanded research activity. 

There are here in the committee room 11 prominent agricultural 
leaders from the area concerned. There, men are familiar, in intimate 
detail, with all phases of. south Texas agriculture. I hope that as 
questions occur to you, you will give these men a chance to give you 
any information you need. 

While need for research is not new to us, it has become critical be- 
cause of two unrelated circumstances. The first of these circumstances 
was the loss of about 75 percent of our critrus trees in major freezes 
in 1949 and 1951. The other circumstance is a shortage of irrigation 
water in a farm area dependent upon irrigation for survival. This 
latter situation requires the utmost utilization of available water, and 
maximum utilization can come about only after extensive research. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might say. that one of the closest friends I had 
when I first got here as a youngster was Milton West who proceded 
you from that area. He was very, very helpful to me in many ways, 
and we have been very fond of you since you have been here. I think 
in each instance you have done a splendid job of representing the 
people of your State as well as the country in general. 

In the field of research, we have to determine where the work 
should be done. We have to determine whether something should be 
done in one place, such as in Florida or the Rio Grande, and we have 
to decide whether we should let the rest of the country benefit from 
that. particular research or whether there needs to be research in 
other:areas. Of course, research that is done in one area may not. be 
applicable to other areas. 

In this budget, there is a considerable item for the building of a 
citrus research laboratory in Florida. I would like for you and the 
folks with you to address yourselves as to wherein your situation 
may call for location of research in your area as against having the 
laboratory which presumably the Budget Bureau approved to do the 
same work in Florida. In asking the question, I am asking for your 
best statements with respect to where the differences lie, if there are 
such differences. 

Mr. Kircorr. May I ask one of the people here with me to answer 
that for you. 

Mr. Lorne S. Hamme is here and he has had a great deal to do with 
research in that field and various areas for many years. 

Mr. Hamue. Mr. Chairman, the project you mentioned in Florida 
is the utilization project. which is a different type of project from the 
type for which we are requesting consideration now on citrus and 
vegetables. 

In our area, there are trees planted on sour orange rootstock which 
is susceptible to a tristeza disease which is a disease that wiped out 
the industry down in Brazil sometime ago and is now found in Texas 
and Florida. Our problem is to develop a different type of rootstock 
that would preclude the possibility of wiping out the industry again. 
Our soil conditions are entirely different than those in Florida. We 
have a rather fertile soil compared to the type they have over there, 
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and we have vast differences in the climatic conditions down there. 
The same is true with vegetables. There are a number of problems 
connected with the soil and the climate which enter into the picture 
which would not be applicable to work done in other areas. 

Mr. Wurrrten. I thank you, sir. 

I would like to say that we appreciate all of you gentlemen being 
here and the interest you have shown, we have to meet these problems 
as best we can. 

Mr. Kneore. The major problems requiring research on citrus and 
vegetables of the lower Rio Grande Valley are those associated with 
breeding varieties resistant to low temperatures, disease, insects, and 
high salinity; the development of varieties of high yielding potential 
high quality, and good shipping characteristics; the development of 
soil and water management practices which will utilize the limited 
water most efficiently ; and the development of fertility, cultural, and 
management practices that will maintain the soil in good physical 
condition and a high state of productivity. 

The Rio Grande Valley of Texas, prior to the disastrous freezes 
of 1949 and 1951, was one of the major grapefruit producing sections 
of the Nation. During the season of 1947-48, Texas production was 
23,200,000 boxes of grapefruit. This compares with grapefruit pro- 
duction in Florida during the 1949-50 season, of 24,200,000 boxes. 

The losses to the citrus growers in the citrus industry from the 
freezes was tremendous, running into millions of dollars. 

In some other sections of the country, the land on which citrus is 
grown is not readily adaptable to other crops but because of the very 
fertile soil of the Rio Grande Valley, growers were able to realize 
income from their land without too much delay. Many of the dead 
trees were bulldozed and removed in time to plant cotton during 1951. 
The production of cotton in the four-county area of south Texas 
amounted to 627,549 bales in 1951, representing in excess of 4 percent 
of the national production for this year. This represents an increase 
of more than 90 percent over the 1950 cotton production of 328,284 
— in the same four counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr, and 
Willacy. 

The bulk of the acreage which produced this additional cotton 
should be returned to citrus and vegetables—and with the solution 
of various research problems, most of it will be. This area has a 
12-month growing season and can help supply fresh fruits and vege- 
tables to American families the year around. 

The work now being done by Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Experiment Station No. 15 at Weslaco is and has been most 
helpful. But the problem has actually grown to the extent that even 
with substantial State appropriations, it has been impossible to keep 
abreast of the research and marketing problems that have arisen. 

Since the valley is supplying principal markets of the United States 
with vegetables and fruits, and local and State funds are insufficient, 
we come to you for Federal assistance to meet the critical needs in the 
field of research, supplementing the present program being conducted 
by Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College and the industry. 
The benefits will be of such nature that not only producers, but also 
the consumers throughout the United States will be materially aided. 

It is only logical that experimental work will be done in an area 
such as the lower Rio Grande Valley, where conditions are favorable 
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to a 12-month growing pees. Research will provide a means of 
plant breeding which will in turn be most helpful to other vegetable 
producing areas of the United States. 

The work previously done by the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege will provide a most excellent background and a basis for expanded 
cooperative work, since Texas A. and M. College is a Federal land- 
grant college and has a close working agreement with the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Citrus: While developing the Lower Rio Grande Valley, early 
pioneers stressed the region as being particularly suited to citrus. It 
was only natural, then, in this semitropical section of south Texas, 
that those who purchased land in the early days planted a major 
portion of their acreage to grapefruit, oranges, and lemons. 

The economy of the area from about 1937 began to revolve around 
citrus production. It should be called to your attention that total 
citrus production in the 4 counties of Cameron, Hidalgo, Starr and 
Willacy, in 1935-36 season amounted to 3,577,000 boxes. In 1941-42, 
production had jumped to 17,350,000 while in the 1946-47 season—or 5 
years later—production was 28,300,000 boxes. In the season following 
the 1951 freeze production in Texas dropped to 600,000 boxes. 

Many growers would like to replant citrus trees, to supply again 
the demand of the American housewife for the high quality, out- 
standing red varieties of grapefruit, which have been so widely ac- 
cepted and produced in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas.. 

With only 3,640,777 trees remaining out of more than 13 million 
trees prior to the freeze, limited plantings have continued since 1951, 
but growers are hesitant to expand their plantings of citrus until some 
answers are revealed that can be developed only through an adequate 
research program. 

Cold hardiness studies on citrus trees are urgent. Cold and frost 
damage have killed more citrus trees and caused far greater losses to 
the citrus industry of the United States than all combined citrus dis- 
eases. Citrus tree losses in Texas in 1949 and 1951 amounted to more 
than 9,400,000 trees, and conservatively forced a loss to the citrus 
grower in excess of $150 million. This in no way affects the losses in- 
curred as a result of capital investments in packinghouse equipment, 
supplies, etc. This, in turn, materially affects income to support 
local, State, and National Governments with tax moneys. 

Extensive damage has resulted in Florida and California from cold 
to citrus; and while no accurate figures are available, industry spokes- 
men say that from a monetary standpoint the Texas loss has been light. 
In the future a substantial portion of the citrus acreage of any citrus- 
producing section could be wiped out practically overnight, resulting 
in great losses to producers and ultimately leading to higher prices to 
consumers. 

The solution to this problem can be obtained only by competent 
scientists with adequate facilities, working in cooperation with the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College Experiment Station, Sub- 
station No, 15, and it is woefully inadequate. 

It is pointed out in the testimony given before the Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Committee of 1952, that a sizable portion of the taxable 
income, made to the Treasury Department by growers of citrus fruits 
alone, was estimated to be in excess of $30 million. Therefore, the im- 
portance of the citrus industry to the United States is not only a 
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matter of record, but is thoroughly recognized by authorities at all 
Government levels. 

This phase of research will produce findings of value to all citrus 
producing areas in the United States. 

In no area has there been conducted an exhaustive study on cold 
hardiness in citrus or a study of methods of including cold hardiness 
thus enabling trees to withstand cold. The lack of cold hardiness of 
citrus in Texas appears to be associated with the lack of dormant pe- 
riod in the trees. This involves dormancy of roots, barks, and buds. 
This lack of winter dormancy is particularly characteristic of trees in 
Texas. However, California and Florida and other citrus producing 
areas are also faced with the same problem. 

In 1952, local interests, recognizing the need for cold hardiness work, 
supplied $10, 000 for the initiation of this work by the plant physiolo- 
gist employed by the United States Department of Agriculture of 
the citrus rootstock project. This fund was used to construct a freez- 
ing chamber with which to test the cold hardiness of trees without 
waiting for natural freezes. Some progress has been made with this 
facility, but the solution of the problem is complex, involving a‘thor- 
ough study of the physiological factors involving growth and dor- 
mancy of citrus. A physiology laboratory and three controlled-low- 
temperature rooms are needed to do the basic work needed on this 
problem. There are no facilities available for this type of work in 
the present quarters of the citrus rootstock project at Weslaco. 

The one-room laboratory that is now available is overcrowded with 
work on soil and plant analysis involved in the salt tolerance phase 
of the project. Space and facilities are needed for testing for cam- 
bial activity, growth hormone activity, and cold damage. Also it is 
necessary to have controlled-temperature rooms wherein the roots and 
tops of trees may be subjected to different temperatures. 

Development of suitable and adequate rootstocks for citrus’ trees 
is urgent, since the widely used sour orange rootstock is susceptible to 
the killing Tristeza disease. The lack o — facilities—housing, 
screenhouse, laboratories, storage rooms, working space, and things 
of a similar nature—has hampered the limited work now in progress 
in this most important field. 

Work on other citrus diseases affecting citrus throughout the pro- 
ducing areas is being retarded because of lack of suitable laboratories 
and facilities to fully utilize the talents of personnel assigned to these 
projects. 

The active rootstock investigations were initiated in the Rio Grande 
Valley in 1946 as a result of concern by Texas citrus growers over the 
hazard of Tristeza diseases of citrus. A similar disease, called quick 
decline, was also reported in California. Like Tristeza, this disease 
was particularly destructive to trees on sour orange rootstock. Ob- 
servations made on trees on other rootstocks in these areas indicated 
that certain other rootstocks were probably more tolerant. of the dis- 
ease than sour orange. 

In Texas, practically all of the citrus was grown on sour orange 
rootstock and growers in this area had very little experience with 
other rootstocks. The early Texas grower found sour orange root- 
stock satisfactory and planted sour orange exclusively. However, by 
1946 the threat of Tristeza reaching the valley and destroying its 
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grapefruit industry on sour orange rootstock was so great that testing 
of other rootstocks became imperative. 

The citrus rootstock project was established at the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, substation No. 14, in 1946. The project 
was set up as a cooperative endeavor between the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, USDA, and the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. The Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station provided a 2-acre nursery and 10 acres of grove land 
for growing and rootstocks, and a small laboratory for the physiolo- 
gists. The objective was to test the adaptability of a large number of 
rootstock varieties in the Rio Grande Valley. Information developed 
is beneficial to all citrus-producing sections of the United States. 

Shortly after the rootstock investigations were initiated in 1946, it 
became obvious that a severe salinity problem existed in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. Accordingly, the suitability of a new root- 
stock might be conditioned by the salt tolerance among other factors. 
A program for testing the various rootstocks for salt tolerance was 
initiated in 1947. This work involved growing the rootstocks in 
artificially salted soils plots in which soil salinity could be controlled, 
and analyzing the trees after treatment to determine the accumula- 
tion in the trees of various salt constituents. 

In 1947, the Texas Citrus Advisory Council appropriated $7,000 to 
initiate this needed expansion in the citrus rootstock program. This 
permitted the hiring of a sicentific assistant, a laborer, and the pur- 
chase of some of the needed equipment. 

During the same year the project entered into a cooperative agree- 
ment with Rio Farms, Inc., whereby land and nursery help was pro- 
vided for the growing of the nursery stock for the valleywide citrus 
rootstock orchard plantings. In 1948, when citrus advisory council 
funds were exhausted, the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
supplied funds for the continued hiring of the scientific assistance 
for l year. 

The chemistry laboratory is small and has proven to be greatly in- 
adequate even for just the salt-tolerance program. The chemistry 
work, of necessity, has spilled over into the overcrowded pathology 
and office area. As a result, all technicians are greatly handicapped. 

This history of frustration can be changed by a new and adequate 
chemistry laboratory and storage facilities. The chemistry require- 
ments for the salt-tolerance work and the fruit analysis work can be 
accommodated in the same laboratory, but added rooms for scientific 
instruments, plant and soil sample storage, and chemical and glassware 
storage are sorely needed. The information developed by these tech- 
came will be beneficial to all citrus-producing areas of the United 

ates. 

Tristeza was reported on citrus in Louisana in 1950. (The same year 
the Texas Citrus Commission provided funds to the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment. Station for the construction of a screenhouse for 
work on a Tristeza survey of Texas. 

Tristeza was found on Meyer lemon trees in the valley in August of 
1953. Continued studies revealed that it also occurs on satsumas in 
the Winter Garden area of Texas and on Valencia oranges in the 
valley, but not on commercially grown grapefruit. Studies indicate 
that the Texas strain of Tristeza is a mild form. Some work on the 
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insert-transmission phase of this problem is underway. Further 
pathological and. entomological studies are needed before the im- 
eee of the disease to the citrus industry can be properly evaluated. 
he introduction of insects and diseases from Mexican citrus areas, 
located only 150 miles from the valley, represents another hazard. 

Superior rootstocks are needed regardless of the Tristeza hazard. 
The orchard plantings of rootstocks will also give answers to future 
problems of the industry as rootstock influences the yield, size, and 
quality of fruit. The rootstock orchard plantings are a great asset 
to the industry and should be maintained for many years to come. 

Because of limited and inadequate facilities, work on other citrus 
diseases has been considerably retarded and delayed. For several 
years the Citrus Fruit Advisory Committee of the USDA, appointed 
under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, has made strong 
recommendations for adequate facilities for carrying out the De- 

artment’s research program. We quote from the report of the Citrus 
Fruit Advisory Committee, made to the Administrator of Agricul- 
tural Research Service, meeting on March 8-10, 1954: 

In view of the great need for an expanded program of research on citrus 
in the Rio Grand Valley of Texas, the committee requests that proper con- 
sideration be given to providing promptly adequate physical facilities for the 
Department’s citrus research program in this area. 

That same request has been repeated in 1955 and at the meeting of 
the Citrus Advisory Committee just held in Weslaco, February 27, to 
March 1. 

It is worthy of note that the Texas citrus industry has, from time 
to time, recognized its own needs and spent sizable sums of money 
endeavoring to accomplish and to find answers to many of the:re- 
search problems which face the area and the citrus industry of the 
United States. I will not go into lengthy detail in itemizing each 
project undertaken, but I will call your attention to the fact that 
more than $200,000 has been raised by the industry for various research 
projects, without Federal assistance, covering the very short span of 
years in which the Texas citrus industry has been a factor in the 
Nation’s economy. In addition to that, appropriations have been 
obtained from the State of Texas, which have been helpful but not 
adequate to meet the needs of the industry. This is particularly true 
ip regard to the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, substation 

o. 15. 

It should be pointed out to your committee that the industry recog- 
nized its needs in the field of research, and after a voluntary com- 
mittee had made an exhaustive study, legislation was passed at the 
State level creating the Texas Citrus Commission, in the 49th session 
of the Texas Legislature, which levied against the industry a 2-cent- 
per-box tax. The act creating the Texas Citrus Commission specifi- 
cally set aside approximately 50 percent of the total tax earmarked ‘for 
research. 

Following the freeze, the act was knocked down by sweeping de- 
cision of the Texas Supreme Court, declaring it unconstitutional, 
based upon the fact that the act was discriminatory im that a producer 
marketing his own fruit was not taxed. This, by way of clarifica- 
tion, might be explained that the constitution of the State of Texas, 
as is the case in some States of the Union, forbids any taxation on'a 
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natural producer marketing his own products. The State of Texas, 
being as large as it is and having so many diversified phases of agri- 
culture in the various areas of the State, it would be impossible to 
amend the constitution to strike out this phase. 

Prior to the creation of the Texas Citrus Commission, there was 
organized an advisory council, composed of members of the industry; 
“aa their efforts to raise money on a voluntary basis was not successful. 
There is now another move in the dinhinguediing section of Texas to 
bring about the organization of another advisory council. However, 
no funds would be available in the immediate future to take care of 
the industry’s needs for adequate research. 

It should be pointed out that citrus fruits are not a supported agri- 
culture couliineaity, and no subsidies are granted on the production 
of citrus fruits. 

The industry is of the feeling that stabilization of production and 
marketing, through application of good research rather than through 
governmental controls and expensive subsidies, is sound business, and 
certainly the American way of encouraging free enterprise. 

Acreage previously producing citrus in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley, put out of production by the freeze, and now in the produe- 
tion of a price-supported commodity, would be taken out of the latter 
class and returned to citrus production. This acreage would be sizable. 
(Example: Based on the increased production of cotton in the year 
1951 as compared to 1950, resulted in an increase of 299.265 bales. 
Assuming, then, that the cotton cost the Federal Goverment $1 per bale 
per year under our crop-support program, which is, I believe, far 
below actual cost, the total amount of money requested now for much- 
needed buildings and research could be returned to the Federal 
Treasury within 2 years. 

Vegetables: In regard to vegetables in the lower Rio Grande Valley, 
it is widely known as a production center of significance to the econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

yeographically, this area lies between the Rain Belt production 
centers of the humid regions and the highly mechanized vegetable 
areas of the irrigated West. With inherently fertile soils and climatic 
conditions which allow year-round production, valley vegetables pro- 
vide for the steady flow of produce into marketing channels and there- 
by for the efficient use of the Nation’s processing and marketing fa- 
cilities throughout the year. 

This area supplies green foodstuffs to more than 100 major mar- 
keting centers throughout the Western Hemisphere. No other area 
m the United States supplies as great a variety of fresh vegetables 
during the winter season, when production elsewhere may be limited 
im some seasons by cold weather and other adverse conditions. 

Numerous production and marketing problems, if unsolved, threaten 
to destroy the industry. Research facilities have not been adequate 
to keep pace with the needs of the highly competitive industry in the 
postwar period, characterized by rapidly increasing production costs 
and declining market prices. Funds allocated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for research in the Southern States have 
not been commensurate with acreage under cultivation nor in propor- 
tion to the population. 

State facilities and personnel for vegetable research have been ex- 
panded to the maximum extent possible with the funds available from 
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legislative appropriations and the industry contributions. Although 
a comprehensive and cooperative research program has been initiated 
in accord with the most critical needs of the production area, facilities 
are woefully inadequate to provide the progress necessary to preserve 
the industry and to develop the tremendous potential which the area 
offers. 

A research laboratory as is being proposed will greatly expedite the 
research conducted in and for the benefit of other vegetable-growing 
areas of the Nation. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley and south Texas occupy a unique 
geographic position, because the location is between the major pro- 
duction areas of the heavy Rain Belt and the irrigated sections. The 
information developed by research will have a direct and valuable 
application in all production areas. The 12-month growing season in 
this area could contribute significantly to breeding programs of other 
areas by reason of our ability to grow extra generations of breeding 
lines and genetic materials during periods when other locations would 
be unable to function. 

A nucleus of experienced and competent research personnel is al- 
ready available in cooperation on the Federal program that may be 
initiated by the USDA. (They have no one for vegetable research.) 

Recent statistics reported in the 1954 Annual Summary Commer- 
cial Vegetables for Fresch Marketing, published by the USDA AMS 
Crop Reporting Board, showed the winter carrots, for examples, pro- 
duced in the south Texas area, to represent 73.3 percent of the total 
acreage of the United States. 

The Statistics Bulletin 136, May 1953, shows there is 65.2 percent of 
the winter cabbage acreage planted in this magic valley, and 62.6 per- 
cent of early spring tomatoes. 

Other commodities which grace our tables daily that are grown in 
the valley are: Lettuce, about 32,000 acres; onions, 41,000 acres; cauli- 
flower, 5,000 acres; peppers, 5,000 acres. 

Cantaloupes, although not listed in the USDA Agricultural Statis- 
tics of 1950, have now become a principal commodity in the area, and 
this section has become a major supply area for the Nation because the 
early spring melons are the first penance in the Nation, arriving at 
major terminals the latter part of April and in early May. Foreign 
importations are the only competitive shipments. 

Powdery mildew, downy mildew, are two of the common diseases. 

Breeding lines to increase production and improve the quality of 
tomatoes is a very important part of the program being presented for 

our consideration, and would be a part of the program if this request 
is granted. 
any other winter vegetables, such as as spinach, eggplant, lettuce, 
and roasting ears, have their own peculiar problems. Research is 
sorely needed by the producers to provide answers to production prob- 
lems in this important vegetable area supplying the major markets 
of the United States. Research programs of the Texas agricultural 
experiment station raring recent years have adequately defined the 
problems, and have largely established the procedures necessary to 
effect their solutions. 

Soil and water: All efforts to maintain the present level of economy 

er increase production through other agricultural practices or lower 
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production costs would be futile without water. With proper water 
management, learned through research, production can be maintained 
and cost of operation reduced. The main source and supply of irriga- 
tion water for the lands adjacent to the Rio Grande on the Texas side 
is the river. Although water now available from the Falcon Reser- 
voir has added stability to the irrigation water supply, there still are 
periods of shortage. It is known, however, that the users of the waters 
of the Rio Grande are not using this water supply efficiently. There 
is increasing evidence of failure to make the most effective use of this 
water supply. Studies conducted at Agricultural and Mechanical 
College substation No. 15 indicate that less than 40 percent of the water 
delivered at the farm headgate is actually used in the production of 
crops. With increased research and knowledge, this iseney could 
be increased to 75 percent, which would result in a possible additional 
250,000 acre-feet of water being made available. The farmer’s eco- 
nomic position can be greatly improved in water use and practices that 
will lower irrigation costs. Land can be irrigated less frequently, less 
water applied, and at a lower cost per acre for each irrigation. 

There are here in the room men who have spent a great deal of their 
own money in pioneering water-conservation practices, who can tell 
you what they have learned and what great possibilities lie in this field 
of research. Then, too, with adequate application of water, drainage 
problems would be reduced and drainage itself has become a multi- 
million dollar cost item. 

The proper use of fertilizers is of equal importance to water man- 
agement. There are five general problems dealing with soil and water 
research in the lower Rio Grande Valley that need clarification 
through intensive research : 

1. Irrigation water management. 

2. Drainage water management. 

3. Fertility, plant nutrition, and physiology. 
4. Soil-plant-water relations. 

5, Reduction to practices. 

Authorities believe the annual agricultural income in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley could be doubled; that is, go from $200 million 
annually to $400 million annually. Even one-half of this increase 
would add national tax increase far in excess of research costs. This 
does not take into consideration the benefits to be derived from this 
research program by knowledge developed, which would be of benefit 
to other producing areas and to the Nation’s overall national economy. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley is a relatively new agricultural area, 
and a minimum of research has been conducted on ways of maintaining 
good soil structure and soil productivity. The area has been and is 
being intensively cropped. Already many area of the valley are faced 
with poor water intake rates, losses of organic matter, and reduced 
productivity. The problem is such that producers, participants in 
the distribution and sale of fruits and vegetables, as well as the con- 
sumers, will suffer great financial losses with each producing season 
unless the Federal Government answers the prayer of the area by pro- 
viding adequate housing and equipment to conduct the research pro- 
gram as outlines. 

It should further be pointed out that much of this research we need 
cannot be carried out anywhere else. 
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The particular water and soils problems are always unique to an 
area. Yet for general research, conducted for the benefit of other 
areas of the United States, a laborataory located in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas actually offers the maximum utilization of 
facilities, equipment, and personnel. The 12-month growing season 
will permit continuous operation—hence more research for each dol- 
lar spent. 

In conclusion, citizens of the lower Rio Grande Valley have offered 
and will make available to the Federal Government 40 to 80 acres of 
land for the purpose of meeting the needs of the agricultural research 
being requested here today. 

In addition to that, we have a commitment from the Agricultura] 
and Mechanical College of Texas offering 2 acres of land adjoining 
the present buildings of Experiment Substation No. 15, which would 
be ideally suited for the construction of the proposed laboratories. 

This shows the sincerity of the people of the valley and also the 
recognition by those authorities in the Texas A. and M. College system 
of the need for expanded research in the lower Rio Grande Valley. 

The total amount of the original request was $581,580. Following 
repeated conferences and study, by consolidating and economizing, 
we find that housing and equipment for citrus, vegetables, soils, and 
water laboratories can be constructed and purchased for $350,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. You mentioned a figure of $350,000. Is it in the 
budget ? 

Mr. Kireore. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Have you asked about it ? 

Mr. Kireore. We talked to the Department last year, and when it 
did not go into the budget for the Department of Agriculture, we did 
not go to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Horan. But Texas A. and M. is using some of their funds for 
this purpose; are they not? 

Mr. Kureore. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. Some of which comes from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Kircore. Yes, it has been recommended by the Joint Citrus Ad- 
visory Committee for all areas for 3 years. 

Dr. Lewis from Texas A. and M. College has a statement which I 
think this committee would be interested in; it deals with research. 

Mr. Horan. This is a very good statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. R. D. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis. On this matter of the utilization laboratory, I would like 
to make it clear that there is a utilization laboratory on fruits and 
vegetables which is closely associated with the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Mr. Horan. I understand you maintain good cooperation with the 
California station, and the Florida station ? 

Mr. Lewis. And also the Southern Utilization Laboratory, sir. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas is one of the most intensely 
cropped areas in the United States. Some crop is growing or bemg 
harvested the year around. More than 30 kinds of vegetables are 
grown for the markets far away, together with citrus fruits and cotton. 

It now produces the highest quality of grapefruit in the country. 
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Within the valley are highly variable soils of river delta origin— 
ranging from sandy loams to clays; rainfall drops off rapidly each 
10 miles from the Gulf. Temperatures are generally high—with dan- 
ger, however, of frost or freezes in January and February. Cold-re- 
sistant as well as heat-tolerant vegetables and citrus are therefore a 
prime requirement. 

Amounts and quality of water available for irrigation are at times 
inferior. Efficient use of water, together with “intensely applied 
methods of soil conservation and improvement, are prime needs for 
intensification of research in the valley. Basic work initiated there by 
the Texas station and the Agricultural Research Service on soil-water- 
plant relationships is of high value to the valley and many other irri- 
gated areas of the Nation. “Intensification of these basic studies is now 
hampered by inadequate facilities. 

In climate, soil and water, and in potential disease and insect attacks, 
this valley is not directly comparable with the other principal citrus- 
and vegetable-growing areas of the southern United States. 

One of the best opportunities exists here for developing methods of 
using salty waters in agriculture and in studying methods of par- 
tially purifying such waters for effective use in agriculture. 

Two generations of many vegetable crops can be ; grown in the valley 
in 1 year. Expanded fae ilities would make it possible to render far 
greater service to other sections of the United States in speeding up 
and testing strains of vegetables for other States, screening them for 
adaptation to widely varying climates and for resistance to diseases. 

Diseases and insects plague valley crops the year round—it is the 
potential port of entry of many of these—so it is essential to determine 
resistance or tolerance of crops and strains for prospective use. 

This laboratory will greatly assist valley leaders in research and 
industry to intensify their emphasis on reduction of costs and improve- 
ment of quality of fruits and vegetables designed for consumer needs 
and acceptance. 

Excellent working relationships exist in the valley between industry, 
the Agricultural Research Service, and the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The Texas station has placed expansion of both facili- 
ties and personnel at top priority in its plans for the future. Its 
leaders hope to convince State authorities to provide the balance of 
the facilities required at Weslaco for an adequate program, beyond 
this laboratory. 

In recognition of the fine cooperation that now exists and of the 
nore for more nearly adequate facilit les, the board of directors of the 

\. and M. College system on November 25, 1955, approved by a unani- 
mous vote authority for the director of the Texas Agricultural E xperi- 
ment Station to negotiate a suitable agreement with the United States 
Department of Agriculture to provide the land for construction and 
operation of United States Government-owned facilities for research 
with citrus, vegetables, soils, and water at its substation No. 15 at 
Weslaco. 

_ Mr. Anprersen. The fact that you were so plagued with disease and 
insects of various kinds down there was due to the fact that you did 
not have a good, hard frost. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Thank you for your statement. 
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Mr. Kircore. I would now like to call upon Mr. H. J. Garrett to 
make a short statement to the committee. He has spent a great deal 
of his own time and money in soil research. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. J. GARRETT 


Mr. Garrett. Thank you, gentleman; it is a privilege to: appear 
nere. 

I am a farmer, farming some 350 acres of irrigated land. I raise 
vegetables and have the general farm program. 

In order to keep farming in the valley, we must maintain our 
soils in a high condition of fertility. That can only be done with 
continued research on soil and water. We have many examples down 
there of misuse of irrigation water, and we have lost many acres to 
farming. 

This research—and I am confident in my own mind that that is the 
only answer—has to be carried on in order to protect these soils so 
they will be in a high state of fertility to keep raising these crops, 
fruits, vegetables, citrus that we want to raise. 

Research will serve another purpose for the farmer there. It will 
enable him to farm more cheaply. His unit cost will go down if he 
can irrigate more cheaply, and he will raise more on each acre and 
he will not have these spots where he has a loss at the present time. 

We have had a limited amount of research down there now, and 
it has proved a real boon to our valley but we do not have enough 
of it. The reason I have been offering my land for test work is so that 
the station will have more land with which to work. What the farmer 
gets is only being used to 40 percent of efficiency. In other words, only 
40 percent of the water delivered to the farmer is being put to beneficial 
use for plant growth. You can see what that would do during periods 
of short water supply, and we do have those periods. If we can in- 
crease that efficiency to 75 percent, we can just raise more with a limited 
amount of water. We are limiting our water supply there just like 
the whole country is limiting it. The only answer we can see to it is 
just more soil and water research to get better management of that irri- 
gation water to keep the structure of that soil in better condition in 
order to get deeper penetration of those roots of those plants that 

we want to grow for a profit. 

If you gentlemen have any questions, I will be glad to try to answer 
them. I thank you for the privilege of being able to appear here. 

Mr. ANnpERSEN. Do you have occasion to do any sprinkling ? 

Mr. Garretr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. What does it cost per acre to sprinkle? 

Mr. Garretr. A good rig will cost anywhere from $6,000 to $10,000. 
That would handle around 200 acres depending on how often you 
move it or have to irrigate. Due to our high evaporation rate in the 
summertime there, we do not do much sprinkling. We get better 
efficiency from the water if we put it on a burrow application of 
flooding. 

Mr. Horan. Do you find in sprinkling you do not require as much 
water ? 

Mr. Garrett. That has been true in the past, but with research we 
have found that burrowing requires more irrigation. In fact, we will 
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use less, because we do not take that big loss to evaporation when you 
sprinkle it out into the air. In the past, many farmers did use too 
much water and did more sprinkling, because the runs were too long, 
and too much of it soaked in the ground before they got to the end of 
the field. It is a matter of using the right amount of water in the rows 
so that you do not overirrigate and bring up the water table in one 
place and then not get enough in some other place; some will have 
too much slope. They run it over the highlands first and then run 
down and flood it on the low ends of the field. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have trouble with alkali? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, sir. We have lost several acres due to this al- 
kali-condition. The only answer, gentlemen, is research. We have a 
limited amount, and we have people from other areas of the United 
States who are always coming down to see us to try to learn more 
about irrigation. We have been doing it down there for quite a long 
time. 

Mr. Horan. Irrigation is a great need in a good many places in 
Texas, is it not ? 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF MR, SAM K. TAYLOE 


Mr. Kireorr. We shall now have a statement from Mr. Sam K. 
Tayloe. 

Mr. Taytor. Gentlemen, I am a farm manager, managing a farm 
which involves some 102 small farms. It is a rather unique setup in 
that we are a nonprofit organization, and we are chartered by the 


State of Texas in which we have to use our funds in line with the 
poner for which the corporation was formed, and that is to assist 
ow farm-income farmers to improve their economic conditions. 

I am primarily interested in vegetables, since I am on the vegetable- 
market research advisory committee. At our last meeting in New 
Orleans last month the following recommendation was made: 

Requests that consideration be given to providing a research facility in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas for an’ increased program of work. on‘ the 
production of fruits and vegetables. 

The one thing I think in our vegetable situation in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas is the economic situation. Gentlemen, it is a predica- 
ment that farmers are actually in. There is not much we can do 
about the prices that we receive for our commodities up to a point, 
but if we can produce quality, better quality, which, in turn, will put 
us on a competitive basis with the other producing areas in the United 
States, then it means that we can stay in business, and there are certain 
answers that we do not have. 

I would like to say that the experiment station of Texas A. and M.— 
my particular organization—is now supporting the United States 
Department of Agriculture in citrus fruit stockwork. We have made, I 
suspect, over $50,000 to $60,000 in contribution to their work in the 
form of land facilities work and personnel. That still does not meet 
our problem. We have had a shifting tendency in our vegetables, and 
some of our vegetables are going down volumewise in shipment, and 
the reason for that is that this soil and water thing comes directly into 
that picture due to the fact that a lot of our lands have become salted 
out through mismanagement of water. 
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In addition to that, we have problems, of course, in varieties of 
vegetables and also in the producing of the proper quality and in 
the use of fertilizer. 

There are a lot of answers that we need to know even though the 
industry and the State and even the local people have gotten together 
in a wonderful spirit of cooperation, and we have run up to the point 
now where we need some additional help. I think that with that we 
can do well down there, and with the assistance of our Federal Govern- 
ment, to this extent, I think we can make the research dollar go much 
farther than any other research dollar that is being spent in the United 
States. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Marsuauu. Thank you for your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. STANLEY B. CROCKETT 


Mr. Kircore. Mr. Stanley B. Crockett has been on this advisory 
committee for several years, and he will address his remarks to the 
local research. 

Mr. Crockerr. I am Stanley Crockett, farmer and citrus grower of 
Harlingen, Tex. 

I think it might be well to enlarge briefly on the need for more 
facilities in the valley. In many trips to California and Florida 
and in serving on the committee, we are finding that the answer to a 
problem in California or Florida does not apply to us. We have 
different soils. We bring rootstalks over—they do not react—and 
basic research can be done in sections other than Texas, but we are 
down to the point of having certain definite problems to solve. We are 
attempting to replant, as was stated a while ago, and additional plant- 
ing will get a lot of this acreage out of the cotton production which 
is a support product, and that is why we need this expansion. We 
have done so very little, and we have people today, and, after all, 
IT am a nurseryman and I know what the demand is. They say, “What 
rootstalk can you recommend over a long pull?” We tried a rootstalk 
that was resistant to this tristeza, but it does not do so well for us, 
so we are hoping to find something else. 

That is all the statement I want to make. The main point there 
is that a particular need in our valley exists to handle our special 
problems. 

Mr. Horan. You do not have the burrowing nematode? 

Mr. Crocxerr. No. We have found different types but not the 
burrowing nematode yet. 

Mr. Horan. The only known cure now is to pull the trees. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. What percentage of the orange trees destroyed by 
frost in 1947 and 1949 have been replaced ? 

Mr. Crockett. We had a high of 14 million trees. The 1947 freeze 
took about 3 million, and the 1949 freeze took about 9 million. We 
are back now to 6,750,000 as near as we could check. For the past 3 
years, we have been planting approximately a million trees a year. 
We would have a greater increase in planting if we knew just which 
way to go. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you double cultivate? Do you have row crops 
in between the orange trees? 
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Mr. Crockett. Very little. There is not even 5 percent of our 
acreage that: is intercropped. It is being cover cropped and the land 
is being built up for future production. 

Mr. AnvERSEN. I notice in Italy that they have three crops—a 
row of fruit trees, fruits in between, and then grapevines sticking in 
between. 

Mr. Crockett. That is a good idea. We have the productivity there 
or fertility there for future use, and it is like money in the bank. 

Mr. Marswatu. I had the opoprtunity 2 or 3 years ago of seeing 
some of this territory where your trees had died because of the freeze, 
and I would like to say that it certainly looked to me like that was 
a calamity for that area to have lost the number of trees that they 
did lose. 

Mr. AnperRsEN. Is the production in oranges your best economic 
crop there ¢ 

Mr. Crocxerr. In yeays past, we were producing about 75 percent 
of our crop in gr apefruit. In our new planting program, we are 
diversifying slightly more on the basis of this actual sale as a nursery- 
man, and we are running now about 60 percent grapefruit, and for 
next year it is 50 percent, which means that we could go into the 
smaller markets in Oklahoma or Texas or other places with a car- 
load made up of grapefruit, oranges, and lemons and supply the mar- 
ket rather than just one part of the citrus feed. 

I believe I have a statement which was just handed to me here. 
As a member of the National Citrus Research Advisory C ommittee, 
of which I have been a member for 7 years, this is the third year 
straight that it has been one of the top priority items on it. We ow 
supported the Florida frosting program that they had. It has this 
wording : 

Additional research facilities for lower Rio Grande Valley. Adequate research 
facilities along with an expanded program of research on citrus in the lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas has been recommended during each of the last 4 
years. The need is urgent and the committee again requests that additional 
funds be made available to provide promptly adequate physical facilities and 
personnel for the Department's research program in this area. 


Mr. Marsuau.. Who submitted that statement ? 

Mr. Crocxerr. This is a copy of our national committee’s report, 
the meeting of which ended in the Valley last Thursday. 

Mr. MarsHaui. We thank you very much for your statement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM H. HUGHES 


Mr. Kircore. T should now like to call upon Mr. Bill Hughes for his 
statement. 

Mr. Hucurs. As a member of the fruit committee of the American 

‘arm Bureau, which is 1 of the 5 commodity groups that they have, 
at a session which we had about a year ago, we passed a resolution 
recommending the building of this work ‘down in Texas. On that 
committee there are 1 representativ es from all areas, as. you gentlemen 
probably know. 

As a reason for location in that particular area, I would like to em- 
phasize two things: First of all, this location is next to Mexico and 
the humidity and atmosphere along our coastline lends itself very 
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readily to the invasion of entrance of diseases and insects from Mex- 
ico up into our area. 

As you know, our boll weevil came through that way and also the 
pink bollworm.. There, likewise, are diseases and other insects that 
are coming up that way and have come up that way in the past. 

Another thing in the location, we have in that area been able to grow 
two crops a year. For instance, in the grain sorghum work, seed is 
brought down there from the crop which is harvested up in the North 
and a fall crop or another generation of that particular type of seed 
is developed there in the valley which shortens the length of time 
that it takes in the breeding work and expansion work of the various 
plant breeding and seed dev velopments that we have. Oftentimes, seed 
is brought down there for an additional crop in the spring, and in the 
early spring, that corn, for instance, is harvested and is then taken 
back North for the growing of the crops back up there. The experi- 
ment station, with which T have been familiar for the past several 
years, has been very cooperative with the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to these various operations and, in that way, as in the 
irrigation end of it, we are irrigating in there 12 months out of the 
year, which means that we are not following through with just one 
seasonal operation. There is more or less a 12-month operation in 
practically all of the things that are down there in the valley. 

I thank you for your time. 

Mr. Vursexiy. How is that irrigation? Is that from a dam build- 
ing? Weappropriated quite a bit of money a few years ago for that. 

Mr. Huceues. We have one dam down there, Falcon Dam, which 
has been very, very helpful to our area. However, there has not been 
enough water in there to take care of us. There has been some other 
expansion along there, but also more intensified farming in this respect, 
in that where some of the lands were not getting enough water, now 
they are getting out and having more water. In the dam, at the 


present time, we have approximately enough water to last some > 


60 days. 

Mr. Vursetx. There is a series of dams, as I understand it. Have 
they all been completed ? 

Mr. Hucuers. No; only one has been completed. There is a small 
diversion dam which now has some appropriation money, I believe, 
and they expect to let a contract on diversion—or a holding dam—at 
the points where Mexico will take out part of the water that will go 
over to that country or most of the water, and that will also be a limited 
holding dam which helps to hold back part of the water after it has 
been released from Falcon Dam, so that in times of rains, and we 
‘want to shut it off, it will go into the gulf. 

Mr. Kitcore. Mr. Austin E. Anson is our next witness, 


STATEMENT OF MR. AUSTIN E. ANSON 


Mr. Anson. Chairman Whitten and members of the committee, in 
answer to several questions that were not fully answered on account of 
the shortage of the time, I am going first to try to explain in answer 
to Mr. Whitten’s question as to “why our experimental work could not 
be centralized in some of the existing laboratories. 
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Since 1946 we have been faced with an ever decreasing volume of 
fresh tomatoes that are produced by us in the winter and early spring 
months for the trade throughout the United States. ‘This decrease in 
our tonnage has been staggering. In 1946 we shipped 16,000 cars 
and last year’s shipments were less than 6,000. We have tried over 
these years in working with the laboratories and the specialists in 
other areas such as Florida and California to dev elop new varieties and 
better varieties that would permit us to regain our tomato markets, 
but this has not been successful because of the difference in climatic 
conditions that confront us in Texas as compared to growing condi- 
tions in either of the other districts. 

We have this difference in weather conditions and vastly different 
soil conditions from Florida. The insect problem is also another great 
problem. 

And with reference to the fact that the frost and freeze period that 
did exist in 1949 and 1951 definitely eliminately our insect problem 
for the moment, it must be realized that this particular elimination 
medium was entirely too rugged as it eliminated our vegetable crops 
and citrus industry as well. 

As we have found, we can spray and dust against insects, but we 
have never as yet been able to equip ourselves with anything to protect 
us against the hazards of the weather. Consequently, we find that in 
the case of tomatoes, we in Texas are confronted with more different 
species of insects to harrass our crops than almost any section. 

If I may digress just a moment on this subject, I want to call the 
committee's attention to the allocation of funds for research on 
the insect problem in California, Florida, and Texas, for the next 
2 years, and you will note that we, with probably as great or greater 
problems, do not have any allocation whatsoever—which, I believe, 
might have been an oversight. 

Returning to our subject as to the development of the plants in 
other sections and the development of seeds, it is definitely proven 
both in tomatoes and in corn that these experiments must be made 
within the areas where the crop is to be grown to be satisfactory, which 
has definitely been proven out by the fact that we have with our limited 
funds and limited facilities w ithin our own State, been able to develop 
a lettuce and a cantaloupe seed that is fact putting us into the lettuce 
and cantaloupe business that we did not enjoy before In fact, 32,000 
acres of cantaloupes and 30,000 acres of lettuce will be produced this 
year, which in most instances was ground that had been producing 
cotton, so this diversion has a dual purpose as it returns the veget table 
man to his vegetable farming and away from the subsidized crops 
which had been growing prior to this time. 

Again reversing the diversion of land, both tomatoes and green 
corn growers for the lack of proper seed in both instances have been 
growing more cotton than in previous years where we daresay that 
thirty to forty thousand acres a year can and will go back to tomatoes 
and corn once we are able to have the proper research developed in 
order to give our growers the proper seed and proper treatment of 
their crops from an insect standpoint. 

We hope the committee will weigh this necessity of ours to the end 
that if it is at all possible, some early relief will be forthcoming. The 
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vegetable land in all sections of the State is located in highly produc- 
tive areas and since these are vegetable producers, they much prefer 
to grow the crops with which they are familiar instead of the sub- 
sidized cotton. However, their return is dependent entirely on the 
results that our specialists can give them from our laboratories. 

In closing, I wish to thank the committee for this extra considera- 
tion and ask before they close the file on this particular area that 
they review the last figures on this year’s fruit and vegetable research 
calendar and then bear in mind that the Texas fruit and vegetable 
industry is the one of the three groups named that has suffered terrific 
losses—in fact, almost a disaster in 1949 and 1951 removed both our 
citrus and vegetables and that we have pulled ourselves upward by 
our own bootstraps. 

Gentlemen, these bootstraps are getting pretty short, so when we 
see $850,000 to $900,000 allocated for our neighbors in California for 
a year’s research and $390,000 to $460,000 to Florida for a similar 
period against $153,000 to $160,000 to Texas, we earnestly urge that 
if the committee can consistently do so, we who have been paddling 
our own canoe be given a little more consideration. 

Please understand that we are not at all critical of what Florida 
and California have received. We have always supported their ap- 
propriations and we do now support them. Where possible the past 
few years, in fact, we have been hitchhiking all the help from them 
that we could. They need all they have for their own research, and 
the money is wisely spent, but we need additional funds for ours also. 

Mr. Vursexx. Has a certain amount been recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to build this laboratory to which they refer? 

Mr. Marsnwatt. This particular item has not been recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget and has not been presented by the Depart- 
ment to us. 

I wish to thank you for appearing before this committee, Congress- 
man Kilgore. We are always interested in your statements and you 
always have a fine group of people coming before us. We are always 
interested in your problems, and we take your problems under very 
serious consideration. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am always sorry that we seemingly work against 
time to the extent that we cannot hear all of these gentlemen. I would 
like to see all of you gentlemen have at least 5 minutes each to express 
your viewpoints, but I am assuming that the major points have been 
covered. 

Mr. Kiteorr. Let me say that we appreciate the time you have given 
us. We know that you have a period of some 4 months during which 
time you have continuous hearings on these matters, and we very much 
appreciate the consideration you have given us. 
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Urrer Triniry WATERSHED 


WITNESSES 


HON. JAMES C. WRIGHT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

PAUL HARDIN, SECRETARY, EAST FORK ASSOCIATION 

TRUETT SMITH, PRESIDENT, TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF WATERSHED 
GROUPS . 

JOHN HOLTON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, SPEAKER OF HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 

DAVE HUDSON, PRESIDENT, CLEAR FORK ASSOCIATION 

ROBERT LASATER, SECRETARY, CLEAR FORK ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marswaunt. Congressman Wright, we are very pleased to have 
you here before our committee at this time. We understand that you 
wish to appear here now on behalf of the Trinity watershed. We will 
be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Wriaurt. I could not appear before this subcommittee without 
expressing my appreciation for the very generous manner in which 
vou received me on three different occasions in the last session of 
Congress. I am grateful, moreover, for your final recommendation 
which increased the budgeted figures for soil conservation by some 
$5 million. 

Having read the eloquent and forceful statements contained in 
the reports of this subcommittee, I know it would be a superfluity 
for me to dwell at length upon the importance of soil conservation 
and the great need which confronts us nationally. Perhaps I can 
make some contribution to your deliberations by bringing you a first- 
hand report of the situation in my own State. 

During the congressional adjournment last fall, I spent 4 months 
in Texas. I took advantage of the opportunity afforded by that ad- 
journment to drive and walk over the sprawling acres of 4 watersheds 
In my congressional district. I inspected dams constructed during 
the previous year on the Clear Fork of the Trinity River under the 
appropriation for which you are responsible, and I saw a lingering 
hint of green in pastures which would otherwise have been as brown 
as burned toast. I saw land reclaimed and made productive which 
had theretofore been subject to sporadic overflow and unsafe for 
cultivation. 

I examined conditions in other watersheds which are waiting this 
service and whose residents are anxiously wondering how long before 
it will be available. I saw one watershed in which the searing blicht 
of a 5-year drought had burned up the pasture and left the surface 
denuded and susceptible to the ravages of a flash flood which came 
last spring. I saw the cruel gulleys cut by the unexpected downpours 
in the unprotected earth, gaping like ugly gashes across the face of 
nature. 

_I talked with farmers who are cooperating in the soil conservation 
districts and with district supervisors who are altruistically giving 
time to this important work and with officials of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service. 

I gathered some figures and reached some conclusions about the 
progress of this work in Texas, and I want to communicate them to 
you for your evaluation. 
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First of all, I was impressed with the critical need for substantially 
increased funds to carry out the work contemplated by Congress under 
the Flood Control Act of 1944. In Texas this embodies 814 million 
acres in the Trinity watershed and approximately 5 million acres of 
the Colorado watershed. 

On the Trinity, the demand has been so great among the public that 
local people in the watershed have already secured all the necessary 
easements and rights-of-way on 131 more floodwater structures than 
the Soil Conservation Service will be able to build with available funds 
during the present fiscal year. The estimated cost of these structures 
is approximately $5,775,000. 

In addition to this great backlog of deferred projects, work plans 
were completed during the last calendar year on the Big Sandy and 
Chambers Creek watersheds involving an additional 156 structures 
on which local people are presently very actively engaged in secur- 
ing easements and rights-of-way. 

I am advised by the State conservationist that, under the present 
appropriation, it is possible to complete only about 28 to 30 of these 
dams in a given year. At the current rate of expenditure, it would 
take more than 5 years to build only those structures for which every 
bit of the preliminary work has been done and which are only awaiting 
sufficient appropriation to be completed. 

The Service is falling farther and farther behind in the work sched- 
ule, while the demand among the people is steadily increasing, and it 
is reliably estimated that by the end of 1956, there will be a backlog of 
ready work on the Trinity alone which would require 8 years at the 
present rate of investment to perform. 

In 1936, 11 major watersheds were selected by the Department of 
Agriculture for prompt and exhaustive treatment. It was then con- 
templated that the entire program would be completed within 20 
years. The 20 years have now passed, and four-fifths of the work out- 
lined for the Trinity remains still ahead of us. At the present appro- 
priation rate, its completion may take 50 years. 

Secondly, the facts are equally convincing regarding the desperate 
need for increased funds under Public Law 566, the Watershed Pro- 
tection Act. 

In reply to my inquiry concerning the ability of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to keep pace with the demonstrated need for these water- 
shed-protection projects, State Conservationist H. N. Smith declared : 


The interest is tremendous and has our resources completely swamped. 


The problem is highlighted by the following figures current as of 
this week: The State board has received applications for assistance 
from 96 watershed groups. Technicians of the United States Soil 
Conservation Service have been able to make field examinations in 65 
of these watersheds. Based on their findings, the board has approved 
42 of these as having a favorable benefits-to-cost ratio and disap- 
proved 23. As there is only one planning party in Texas financed 
from funds available under the act, the Service has been yet unable 
even to make field examinations in the other 31 watersheds for which 
applications have been received. 

The Administrator of the Soil Conservation Service, on the basis 
of priorities recommended by the State board, has approved for 
planning 10 of the 42 applications. But what of the other 32 ap- 
proved projects, and of the additional 31 awaiting preliminary exam- 
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ination? When can they reasonably expect the needed attention 
which their situations require ? 

At the acceleration which is humanly possible under the present 
level of appropriations, it may well be 10 years before their needs 
can be attended—10 years in which the little flash floods will continue 
to carve gullies in the land—10 years in which the topsoil of Texas 
will continue to glut the streams in its hasty flight to the Gulf of 
Mexico, where its unwanted accretions are resulting in maintenance 
costs greater than the total investment in the retention structures. 

One episode accentuates the extent to which the Service is hope- 
lessly swamped as it manfully struggles to make a dent in the critical 
need with a woefully inadequate appropriation. Tast year, a dis- 
astrous flood struck Johnson’s Draw of the Devil’s River watershed: 
Sixteen people lost their lives, and a property loss of some $4 million 
was suffered in the town of Ozona. 

Spurred by the fatal stroke of reality, citizens of the area deter- 
mined that they could wait no longer for the Federal Service to get 
sufficient appropriations to perform the function delegated to it by the 
Congress. Since the lone planning party which strives to serve the 
area was committed far in advance, the stunned local citizenry dug 
deep into their private resources, scraped together $25.000 to make up 
the entire cost of the planning survey, then “borrowed” a planning 
party from the Colorado watershed to do the work. 

In our admiration for such thrillingly heroic self-reliance, we are 
not losing sight of the fact that in other areas, smitten bv continuous 
drought and recurrent crop failures, the loca] resources demanded by 
such aggressive action simply do not exist. These areas have no re- 
course, then, but to wait—and hope—and wait. 

Some indeed have been required, when finally their time was 
reached, to pass it by because of the present Department policy of 
assioning priorities for these soil-retention structures to the water- 
sheds in which the greatest local financial participation is possible. 
Such a case occurred this year in the Auds Creek watershed in Lamar 
County. 

There is a bill in the present Congress, which has been approved 
unanimously by the House Agriculture Committee, to remove the 
restriction which prevents Federal assistance to watersheds where 
conditions make local contributions impossible. If this bill passes, 
as it seems likely to do, applications for assistance are sure to be 
greatly increased. 

Finally, I believe that the general appropriation for the fieldwork 
of the Soil Conservation Service should be increased. 

In Texas, there are 72 soil-conservation districts officially organ- 
ized under the laws of the State. These districts embrace 97 percent 
of the State’s area. 

Approximately 48 percent of the Texas farmers, owning roughly 
57 percent of the farm and ranch land in the State, have signed 
cooperative agreements asking the Service to help them develop com- 
plete conservation plans tailored to their particular farms. These 
detailed grassroots plans are still to be developed and applied on 
some 80,000 of these ownerships. And a formidable task remains 
ahead in assisting the remaining 52 percent of the agricultural land- 
owners to take the first steps and get started on conservation. 
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In attempting to meet this need, the Soil Conservation Service has 
been handicapped by an ever-increasing workload and a decreasing 
ratio of personnel per district. Since 1942, the number of soil-con- 
servation districts in the Nation has trebled, and the number of man- 
years of technical assistance per district has been cut in half. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that the Service 
has during the past few years been assigned new and additional re- 
sponsibilities, such as those of providing technical aid for the agri- 
cultural conservation program and the FHA loan programs. Pre- 
sumably the soil-bank legislation now under consideration will fur- 
ther increase the technical responsibilities of the Service. 

All of these factors taken together, and measured against the great 
work remaming before us in soil conservation, seem to point up the 
need for a substantially increased appropriation. 

The soil is our most fundamental and indispensable wealth. The 
total field program of the United States Soil Conservation Service is 
today costing the average citizen only about 35 cents a year, or approx- 
imately 3 cents a month. Surely we could have no better investment. 

Mr. Wricut. I would like to introduce to the members of the com- 
mitee four gentlemen from Texas, all of whom we have previously 
met. Mr. Paul Hardin would have been accompanied by the Speaker, 
but, as we all know, the Speaker is in Texas. Mr. Hardin represents 
the Texas Association of Watershed Groups. 


STATEMENT OF MR. PAUL HARDIN 


Mr. Harpin. We have some prepared statements which we should 
like to have entered in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Sor, AND WATER CONSFRVATION AND FLOOD PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UPrer TRINITY RIVER WATERSHED, TEXAS 


0: The Subcommittee for Agricultural Appropriations, House and Senate 
Appropriations Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, I am Paul Hardin, secretary of the East Fork Association. 
I would like to present for your consideration a brief report on the progress that 
has been made in carrying out the flood-prevention program in the watershed of 
the upper Trinity River, Tex. The upper Trinity River is 1 of the 11 original 
authorized watersheds for a program of runoff and waterflow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention under the provisions of the 1936 Flood Control Act. 

The upper Trinity River watershed is the largest, most destructive, and most 
heavily populated of the 11 authorized watersheds. The watershed consists of 
12,836 square miles. had a population in 1950 of 1,339,283, and suffers an average 
annual damage from floods to agricultural lands of $10,412,838. The Trinity 
River lies almost entirely within the blacklands of Texas where the soil erosion 
and flood damage to agricultural properties have reached the critical stage. 
Unless positive action is taken quickly, we are going to be in danger of losing our 
most priceless heritage, the soil. The plan for runoff and waterflow retardation 
and soil-erosion prevention as proposed by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, will correct this problem. It has been 
started in a very small way and has proved very effective in the area where work 
has begun. This is the purpose of our visit here today, to request your assistance 
in making this plan operative on a larger scale, and to be effective within the 
entire Trinity watershed. 

There are 53 subwatersheds in the upper Trinity River watershed, comprising 
approximately 8,272,000 acres. Flood-prevention-work plans have been devel- 
oped on 36 of these subwatersheds comprising 6.066.555 acres, or 73.3 percent of 
the watershed. The people in the srbwatersheds not now having plans are most 
anxious to start participating on this excellent program and have made repeated 
requests for planning assistance to the Soil Conservation Service. We believe 
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that the planning activities in the watershed should be continued until all sub- 
watersheds have developed a flood-prevention-work plan. 

We in the Trinity River watershed heartily agree with Congress that the local 
people should be responsible for carrying on certain parts of the flood-prevention 
program, such as obtaining all necessary easements and rights-of-way for flood- 
water retarding structures and the application of soil and .water conservatipn 
practices in the watershed. The people in the Trinity River watershed are mov- 
ing as rapidly as conditions will permit toward an establishment of a complete 
program of soil conservation on all the land in the Trinity watershed. Since 
progress in applying land treatment practices is dependent upon technical serv- 
ices being furnished landowners through soil-conservation districts by the Soil 
Conservation Service, we urge that this committee, as a minimum, support the 
budget estimate of $65,215,000 for the Soil Conservation Service. 

We believe that at least $2 million should be available in fiscal year 1957 for 
construction contracts. We also believe that this should be provided by increas- 
ing the appropriation. The money now being spent on accelerating the land 
treatment should be continued—this is the foundation of the program. The peo- 
ple in the subwatersheds not now having a flood prevention plan are entitled to 
such a plan so we believe that planning activities should be continued. The other 
expenses are necessary, of course, if we are to have construction continue. On 
the ottiér hand, practically all additional funds could be used for constructton 
contracts 

Based on the work that has been done, the interest that has been shown, the 
vrivate funds that have been spent, and the demonstrated willingness of the 
local people to do their share of this joint flood-prevention program we feel that 
we are most conservative in requesting that sufficient funds be appropriated for 
flood prevention in the 11 authorized watersheds to make it possible for at least 
$3,300,000 to be allocated to the Trinity River watershed. 

This problem can be illustrated by the following graph: 
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We see that the line showing the rate of easement clearing is pulling away from 
the line showing the rate of structure construction at a very rapid rate. It is 
‘certain that this trend will continue. This very item represents our most serious 
‘problem. When there is such a long lag between the time that the people do 
their part and the time construction can be done, the program suffers. A rea- 
sonable balance in the various phases of this, or any, program must be main- 
tained if the program is to function to its full effectiveness. 

In fiscal year 1956, $2,293,714 was allocated to the Trinity River watershed 
from flood-prevention funds. Of this amount approximately $1 million was used 
for construction contracts and $605,000 to accelerate the land treatment pro. 
gram. The remainder was used in planning additional subwatersheds, surveys, 
designing, contracting expenses, layout and construction supervision, Washing: 
ton and State office expenses, and other expenses. 

The people in the Trinity River watershed have cleared 237 structure sites; 
131 of these structures have not been constructed. The estimated contract cost 
of these 131 structures is $5,774,097. At the present rate of appropriation it will 
be 6 or more years before all of these sites can be built. But this does not tell 
the whole story. Of the 131 sites, 82 were cleared within the past year. This 
is many more than was cleared last year. As this fine program is applied, more 
‘and more people are realizing the great benefits to be had and the progress 
snowballs. The only discordant note is that the local people are so greatly out- 
stripping the Federal Government in fulfilling their responsibilities that there 
is a possibility of the limited Federal funds being spread so thin that they 
become ineffective. 

Now let us consider progress that the people of the Trinity River watershed 
have made in securing easements and rights-of-way. The following table lists 
the number of floodwater retarding structures, by subwatersheds, that have 
all necessary easements signed: 


Trinity River Watershed—Status of easements 
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Mr. Harprx. May I say that we appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity of coming before you again, and we appreciate your considera- 
tion of our problem, We realize that it seems like a big problem. to us 
at the present time, but I know you are faced with it every day. 

Mr. Marsiann. We certainly appreciate | your statement and we are 
glad that you came here to tell us about it. This committee is sincerely 
interested in your problems. 

Mr. Wricut. Gentlemen, I would now like to introduce Mr. Truett. 
Smith, who is president of the Texas Association of Watershed 
Groups. 

STATEMENT OF MR. TRUETT SMITH 


Mr. Surrnu. Just to pinpoint a specific area in the upper Trinity 
and to give some figures on that, the East Fork tributary of the Trinity 
wherein the major construction reservoir is located, we have at the 
present time 44 sites on which the easements have been cleared and 
only 26 have been constructed outside of 1 or 2 small subwatersheds 
in that area which have been completed, so we have 44 completed and 
no construction money. Some of those have been acquired as long 
as 3 years ago, from 1 to 3 years, from 6 months to 3 years, and still 
we have no constr uction, so it points out again in thet immediate area 
a specific area of the lagging behind in construction. It is difficult 
enough to secure these e ‘asements from the landowners, but it really 
gets to be a serious problem then when it passes 12 months, 18 months, 
24 months, and still no construction. We have a problem, then, in 
keeping it sold at least to those who have granted us easements. 

There is a great deal of local interest. It is increasing, even from 
the larger cities, in that we can refer to the fact that the city of Dallas 
made a request some 30 or 40 days ago of the Soil Conservation Service 
to make a study of White Rock Lake. It is one of the lakes adjacent 
to the city. It had silted up over the past few years, and even the 
cities are beginning to realize the importance of this type of work as a 
prevention of the silting of major reservoirs which are water supplies. 
We certainly appreci: ite your consideration and your attention to the 
fact that we would like somehow to get the rate of construction more 
nearly in line with the rate of easement acquisition. 

Mr. Marsuaut. Thank you for your statement. 

We have John Holton from the Speaker's office with us. John, do 
you have something you want to say / 

Mr. Horron. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsuati. We are always pleased to have you come before our 
committee, showing the Speaker’s interest. We do know that his par- 
ticular project is one that is very dear to his heart. 

Mr. Houron. Thank you very much, sir; you have been very kind 
always. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Do you not feel that it would be to the best interests 
of our United States of America if we as a committee, and the Con- 
gress, would be fairly liberal with the appropriations on work of this 
type which is nationwide / 

Mr. Wricur. I certainly do. 

I remember the words that the Speaker uttered on this occasion last 
year when he accompanied this same group. Speaker Rayburn said: 

In my opinion, this is not one of the most important, but the most domestic 
problem confronting the people of the United States. 
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Mr. Anversen. I think that is true, and I think there is such a thing 
as Congress being too tight on works of this nature, tight to the extent 
that, it “really does the ‘people of American harm. Now, if we can 
find money to send abroad in such great quantities, then it would seem 
to me that we could find several millions more, in fact more than the 
budget is asking for, for this particular kind of work, and I refer to all 
of the watershed protection work including the abatement. 

Mr. Wricur. I would like to introduce to you the president of the 
Clear Fork Association—Clear Fork appears on the map, at the 
western extremity, where your hand is—Mr. Dave Hudson. 

Mr. Hupson. I would like to say I certainly appreciate the fine 
work you fellows are doing up here in regards to the flood control, 
soil-conservation work, and as Jim told you, we are from the Clear 
Fork watershed, and at this time we have 19 of those structures under 
construction, and we have 11 in that small watershed there, having 
completed that. 

Now, we have had the estimate assigned on all of the structures for 
3 years. Some of the people out there cannot understand why they 
have not already been built, you know, and some of them feel that 
they will never get to all of them—something will happen, that the 
program will not be finished. 

I think that—I realize and see that you fellows are doing the best 
that you possibly can for us, and | will relinquish my time and tell 
you again I appreciate what you are doing for us. 

Mr. Marsuaty. We certainly appreci iate those statements from you, 
Mr. Hudson. 

Mar. Wrieut. ‘The next witness is Bob Lasater, who is secretary of 
the Clear Fork Association. 

Mr. Lasater. I think there is very little left that is to be said. It 
has all been presented in this prepared statement and by other repre- 
sentatives of my group. 

I would like to thank you for what has been done in the past years, 
and everything that can be done by you for us in the future will be 
appreciated by myself and the people in Parker County. Thank you, 
Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswatu. Thank you. 

Mr. Wricut. It has been a pleasure to come before you, and we 
could not leave without expressing our gratitude as to what you did 
last’ year, by increased appropriations. 

Mr. ANpersen. It has been a double pleasure to me to see you again 
here this year, and I must say that in some cases, people for whom 
this subcommittee has done much in the past seem to forget that we 
have been active in their behalf, and to me it is a real pleasure to 
have. people come to us later on and express a little appreciation 
for the decisions that we have made, and perhaps against great, pres- 
sure—and by that pressure, I mean the need of holding the budget 
down. 


Mr. Wrieut. Thank you. 


72013—56— pt. 5———-20 
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RESEARCH ON PRODUCTION OF STRUCTURAL Boarp From PUFFED Wirat 
GRAIN 


WITNESSES 


STANLEY F. REED, REED RESEARCH, INC. 
MORTON H. REED 

WILLIAM L. OSTROWSKI 

CARL H. WILKEN 


Mr. Marswauu. We will be very pleased at this time to hear from 
Mr. Stanley F. Reed, of Reed Research. Will you introduce the peo- 
ple that are here with you, Mr. Reed, for the purpose of the record, 
and proceed as you desire. 

Mr. ANpersen. Mr. Chairman, might I first say that, as you re- 
member, and as the committee will recall, I was personally much inter- 
ested in learning what Mr. Reed and others have been working toward 
to tind a new use for some of our surplus wheat. 

If you gentlemen will recall, we had Mr. Reed’s representatives, 
along with Mr. Wilken and others, before this subcommittee. I have 
requested that Mr. Reed come before us and give us more or less of a 
progress report, because I feel that here is one of the real opportuni- 
ties we have to do something toward turning surplus, useless material, 
you might say, wheat, into something that we need very badly, and 
that is, a substitute for lumber today at the prices of lumber. 

So, I would personally like to welcome Mr. Reed before us today. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you very much. I have with me Mr. William L. 
Ostrowski, director of public relations of Reed Research, Inc., and 
my father, Mr. Morton H. Reed, who handles the money at Reed Re- 
search, and I do the technical w ork, and Mr. Carl H. Wilken, an old 
friend of mine, a person who personally got me interested: in this 
problem of disposal and finding new uses for sur plus commodities. 

As I understand it, I am here this afternoon to tell you what progress 
we have made at Reed Research on our structural board product, made 
from puffed wheat grain since members of my staff last testified before 
this committee on March 17, 1954. 

Well progress has been very little, because it takes a lot of money to 
bring this product to commercial production, and we do not have this 
money. 

This whole thing began over 2 years ago, at a luncheon with a 
number of Congressmen and businessmen, when I was asked for.my 
opinion on how to solve the surplus problem. 

As the founder and director of 1 of the larger independent com- 
mercial laboratories in the country, my answer was that for every 
dollar spent by the Government on support of commodities in surplus, 
that 1 and 2 cents of each dollar so spent should be set aside for re- 
search—now, that is technical research, devoted specifically and exclu- 
sively to creating new uses and therefore new markets for the surplus. 

Many of those present quickly pointed out that the Department. of 
Agriculture spent millions of dollars each year on research. I agreed 
that was true. The Department has done some good work—but has 
done little, that we can discover, from a research standpoint pointed 
specifically to relief of surplus. I said then, for instance, and it still 
holds true today, that while the Department has done considerable 
work on utilizing wheat straw, it is the wheat grain itself that is in 
surplus. 
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In all fairness to the Department, I can understand how other 
pressing problems over the years could have sidetracked it to other 
considerations. Even more clearly, I can understand how certain 
ethical and esthetic considerations might. lead it to shun thinking 
about nonfood uses for wheat. But the surplus problem, I am sure 
you will agree, now is so critical that all ways and means must be 
investigated to relieve it. And I might add that much research in 
agriculture is devoted to getting more production per acre, and so a 
lot of research would tend to increase the surplus. 

The upshot of that first luncheon was that many conceded I had a 
good point. ‘They still doubted, however, if the Department had not 
come up with anvthing, that I could. Unofficially and informally, 
they challenged me to produce something to prove my point, if I could. 

Just 4 months later I returned with this product, wheatboard, that 
utilizes the wheat grain. I have brought along this sample for you to 
examine again. What did I prove? One major thing. I conclu- 
sively proved what can be done by concentrating exclusively on the 
problem of the surplus itself. I proved, at least to my own satisfac- 
tion, the efficacy of my thesis. This thesis expressed another way is, 
by research. to create new industries to utilize surpluses. It is this 
thesis that I suggest you set in motion by proper legislation, which 
will tie research efforts specifically and conclusively to the surplus 
commodity. 

I know you are familiar with the concept of feedback controls that 
are the key to automation in factories. 

And I might add, one of the biggest efforts of Reed Research is 
automation work in factories. 

Feedback control has been likened to economic controls instituted 
by our Federal Government in order to keep the economy from run- 
ning away with itself. You are all familiar with such controls— 
controls on the rediscount rate, controls on stock margins, and many 
similar economic controls. These are examples of feedback controls 
exercised on the total overall economy of the Nation. 

In our agricultural economy, where “subsidies”—notice “subsidies” 
are in quotes—are involved, a control of the price below which a com- 
modity may not go is instituted by virtue of the parity formula. 

However, since the parity formula purports to provide the average 
farmer an assured profit, it is inevitable that surpluses will result. 

This is because, in our free enterprise Nation, if you show a man 
how he can make an assured dollar profit, you can be certain he will 
break his neck to cash in to the maximum extent, and I think it is 
a fair statement to say that support prices inevitably produce sur- 
pluses, because there is not a complete feedback control loop and we 
have, as a result, a runaway agricultural economy, with large amounts 
of surplus products in many categories. 

This is because there is no control—no real dynamic feedback con- 
trol—on the allowable amount of surplus commodity at any given 
time. Only half of the feedback loop exists in the agricultural pro- 
gram today. That half is parity support. Control is also needed 
to prevent the farm program from becoming a surplus runaway. A 
governor is needed to assure that the farm program operates at a 
steady rate, compatible with the rest of the economy. 

Application of my thesis will provide the other and necessary half 
of the feedback loop for the agricultural economy. I submit that such 
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control can be instituted, that it is a good, simple, economically sound 
control that has its counterpart throughout industry. And remember 
this, it would be dynamic. It would tend to provide a stable dollar 
basis for commodities. It could stimulate production if and when 
needed. It would relieve us of our shame befare the rest of the world 
because we cannot seem to properly use surplus commodities in our 
great industrial system. 

We have never claimed, either before this committee or before rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agriculture, or before the press, 
that our wheatboard in itself would eliminate the wheat surplus. But 
we do claim that: 

(1) Wheatboard is an example of what can be accomplished by 
application of the above-outlined thesis. 

(2) Wheatboard by itself is a remarkable technical achievement, 
and has been recognized as such by industry. However, in the 
absence of extensive pilot plant operating experience in order to de- 
velop costs, strengths, and exact, specific reproducible and stable manu- 
facturing formula, together with the necessary costs and market data, 
a substantial investment must be made to complete the research before 
industry will take over and produce commercial quantities of this 
product. 

(3) The thesis and the product as conceived are in complete analogy 
with the methods of modern busines and modern industry. 

I would also like to add here, that Reed Research is retained by 
Du Pont, Bethlehem Steel Co., Reynolds Metals, many large indus- 
tries, and we know how they work. They get a waste material, or 
too much of this or that, they put their men to work right on it, and 
they find a market for it, every time. 

Another example would be this: I could take the dirt in my back- 
yard and I could put 15 men to work on it, and I would find out all 
about it, everything in it, chemicals in it, and I could sell the dirt 
in my backyard for $200 a shovelful. I might have a pretty small 
backyard and I might have to spend $200,000 to find out all about it. 
It would be uneconomical, but you have a whole country full of wheat. 
Research on the wheat problem would certainly prove productive. 

We now find we have a product which, if brought to a successful 
research conclusion and which finds acceptance in industry, could have 
a major economic effect by substitution of wheat for wood in many 
different types of wood products, and would help relieve the shortage 
of wood pulp which has resulted in skyhigh prices for newsprint. 

Now I think they are $165 a ton today, where 10 years ago they were 
about $65 a ton. 

With apologies to my fellow sc ientists and research workers I would 
like to describe wheatboard as a “major breakthrough.” I am sure 
you have all heard this term used before. After all, a new use for 
wheat, which looks promismg—and especially in this day of enormous 
surpluses, I believe merits the description of a major technical break- 
through. And this is exactly what is needed today. 

The main thing about a breakthrough is that it paves the way; 
it opens the door to thousands of new possibilities. Wheatboard is not 
a finished product in itself. It took millions of dollars and hundreds 
of man-years of further work to turn Dr. Teller’s breakthrough on 
the hydrogen bomb into a finished product. 
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On a much smaller dollar scale the same thing is needed in regard 
to the breakthrough on wheat surpluses. I think this subcommittee 
realized the fact 2 years ago. I think this is specifically why the sub- 
committee requested the Department of Agriculture representatives 
to— 

* * * investigate the possibilities of cooperating, as far as possible, in this 
development. 

I ask you to recall the tone of those hearings. I think you will 
agree that there was a rather negative attitude on the part of the 
De spartment’s technical representative. Its one expert, Dr. Lathrop, 
as much as stated that the product was an impossible idea. Yet at 
the conclusion of those hearings, that same expert admitted he had 
based all his statements on what he had read in the newspapers. He 
admitted he had not so much as examined the product, let alone exam- 
ined the new facts we had been able to muster in 4 months’ time. We 
believe that expert’s lifetime of work on Celotex and similar products, 
badly affected his judgment. And, as head of a laboratory whose 
scientists have earned international recognition in many fields, I must 
reject as specious, Dr. Lathrop’s st ,tements and his ‘subsequent re- 
port which was simply an expansion of his negative testimony be- 
fore this committee, as it is simply not based on scientific facts. 

I cannot conceive this as “cooperating as far as possible in this de- 
velopment.” 

We, on the other hand, have done a great deal to initiate progress. 
For one thing, we wrote and furnished this committee a complete 
refutation of the Department’s study and thoroughly pointed out 
obvious errors in simple arithmetic and specious assumption in fact. 

Now, I mention this attitude and this study for only one reason: 
To alert you that the study is invalid. You must not allow this 
study to become a basis for repudiating this new product. This 
has been the study’s effect over the last 2 years. 

On several occasions interested groups came to us, we negotiated 
with them, but somewhere along the line they would get hold of a copy 
of Lathrop’s report and the deal would be off. 

Nevertheless, from a research scientist’s point of view, the con 
demnation of an embryonic idea or product is the very antithesis of 
his reason for existence. Research thrives on new ideas. Industry 
thrives on new ideas and research. Condemnation of a new idea 
in the stage of development wheatboard is now at, and was then, 

can only reflect adversely on the man who condemns, or on the or ig- 
inator. Were I to scoff at such an idea, my scientific peers would 
laugh me out of business. 

Let us be very clear about the product. First, wheatboard as it 
stands today is not ready for commercial production. It needs more 
developmental research. It needs market research. Others have 
tried to imply that we claim it is a finished product. We have never 
done so. 

At its present stage of development, no one can know if it is good or 
bad. No one can know until the facts of development and market- 
research studies are in. No amount of theorizing or expert opinion 

can give you these facts. The Department’s study purported to do 
just that. It did not. It cannot. This is why you must realize that 
the report is invalid, and must not let it influence your judgment. A 
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hundred weightier reasons could also have been, and probably were. 
advanced, for not initiating the atomic-bomb program. Where would 
we be today if those arguments were successful ? 

The only way facts will be found is to go into the laboratory and 
find them. Research must be done. It is the only thing that will 
either prove or disprove anything. These few and vital facts repre- 
sented by wheat board and gathered in 4 short months indicate, in our 
considered opinion, a very high probability for commercial success. 

For the truly few dollars it would cost for research in comparison 
with the yearly outlay to support the wheat surplus, what is there to 
lose ? 

I recall reading in the newspapers recently that it costs the Govern- 
ment $1 million a day to store these surpluses. Just allot 1 day’s 
rental—or even a half day—for research according to my thesis, and 
I feel your problems will tend to disappear. 

Another point of clarity. We do not claim that wheat board will 
eradicate the wheat surplus overnight. It should make a sizable 
dent, however, which from all accounts is more than has been accom- 
plished by anyone else to date. Together with other ideas that can 
be developed with further research, we firmly believe that the wheat 
surplus, if it cannot be eradicated, it can, at the very least, be sub- 
stantially alleviated. 

In dealing with the Department of Agriculture, in the past 2 years, 
more than once we have specifically requested research funds from 
them, verbally and in writing. Dr. Lathrop’s study has always been 
our biggest roadblock. There has been one other roadblock. That 
has been patents. 

The Department claims it has an unwritten law—or policy—not 
to give research contracts to private organizations, unless such groups 
assign to the Government all previous patents on the product. The 
fact that all subsequent patents would belong to the Government: was 
not enough. Nor was the fact that we proposed to build a pilot plant 
and, when it was operating, invite all the particle board manufactur- 
ers in the country to see it and show them how their existing plants 
could easily be adapted to the manufacture of wheat board, and, what 
is absolutely incomprehensible to us, we were informed that we could 
not even retain our foreign patent rights. 

As a businessman, with responsibilities to my stockholders, I did 
not feel that we could, in good conscience, donate the results of our 
commercial research to the United States Government as we were 
not an eleemosynary organization. But nothing was being done and 
nothing has been done for nearly 2 years. This has caused me and 
my associates to do some soul searching. We believe we have a prod- 
uct which has a very great commercial potential. However, like all 
research, it is risky. We have been unable to find a commercial cor- 
poration willing to put up the amount of money required to finish 
the research and development work on wheatboard. We believe that 
this has been complicated by the Department’s report. 

So, we have come to the conclusion that the potentialities for benefit 
to the American farmer, and thus to all America, are so exciting that 
in the interests of the common good we notified the Department we 
would assign our patents either to a nonprofit foundation or to the 
Government, on their assurance that they would support a research 
program, with all benefits accruing to the common good. 
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‘Our investment to date amounts to approximately $25,000. Inci- 
dentally, very recently, in fact the day after I was notified to appear 
before this committee—that was exactly a week ago—I received a 
letter from the Department indicating that, in view of our giving up 
our patent position, it would be willing to explore the ideas further. 

Now, how far this exploration will go, I cannot tell at this time. 
However, if discussions with the Department of Agriculture are on 
such a level that we will have to go back to the laboratory to make 
new samples and do great amounts of expensive work in order to prove 
our product, then there will be no cooperation from us, because we 
simply cannot invest any more money in this product. 

Mr. Anpersen. In your last statement, you say that it will be im- 
possible for you to go ahead and further improve your product simply 
because you did not have the money to do so; is that correct ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. You also stated a little previously that you have 
agreed or have notified the Department that you would assign your 
patent rights to your patents either to a nonprofit found: ation, or to 
the Government, on their assurance that they would support a research 
program with all benefits accruing to the common good? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpeERSEN. In other words, you are willing to assign all your 
rights to the Government? That is about what it amounts to; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. ANnpDERSEN. Now, what would you like done? You would like 
to see an opportunity for this work to go ahead ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Without any possible benefit to you in the future, 
except the knowledge that you have helped out ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. We hope to get the contract in order to do the 
work, because they pay a profit on research contracts, some small 
amount. 

Mr. Anprersen. That, of course, would be the logical thing to as- 
sume, that they would place a contract with people who understand 
what they were trying todo. But, of course, that, in the final analysis, 
would be incidental, compared to what you people are willing to give 
away, it seems to me, in your patent rights to this product. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. AnpversEN. How much would it cost to set up a pilot plant that 
would really prove whether this is a worthwhile idea or not? 

Mr. Reep. We estimate the cost of setting up a pilot plant at 
$250,000. Now, that should prove whether there is anything com- 
mercial in it or not. 

Actual operation of the pilot plant for some period of time, in 
order to develop a series of products, would probably cost another 
$250,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. W ell, now, what do you estimate are the potentials 
of this product, if it would prove to be feasible ? 

Mr. Reep. Well, that is very difficult to say, extremely difficult. 

Mr. Anpersen. But there would be a very large market for it; 
would there not ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. If I could have that sample there—— 
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Mr. Anpersen. I think you stated that the cost of newsprint has 
risen in the past 10 years from $65 a ton to $165 a ton, approximate 
figures. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Subject to correction. 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It has just about more than doubled ? 

Mr. Reep. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. I know that in my area the small country news- 
papers are having difficulty in securing newsprint at any price, you 
might sa 

Mr. Rive ED. They cannot get it. 

Mr. Anbersen. That is ‘all, Mr. Chairman. I just wanted te. give 
Mr. Reed an opportunity to explain his position for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Marsuauyi. We certainly appreciate that. 

Mr. Wilken, do you have something you wanted to tell us about this? 

Mr. Wiiken. Yes, sir. If I might interrupt, 1 think it would be 
interesting if Mr. Reed would use the samples he has, to show off the 
different applications to which the material can be put, the way it 
can be used. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you do that ? 

Mr. Rrep. This product here is a siding, this is a brandnew product, 
which we only dreamed up about 3 months ago. 

I have here a sample of the standard type of siding, which we under- 
stand is a $100 million-a-year business. That material is made of 
heavy aluminum and you nail it up on the side of houses and barns, 
and the two sections are clipped together, and it is insulated with a 
piece of either Celotex or some wood-fiber product. However, such 
tiber products do not have any sheer strength. 

Now, sheer strength is a technical term meaning that they have no 
strength to resist bending forces and such materials cannot be used 
to strengthen but only to insulate. 

Our material has high strength, high sheer strength, and thus resists 
bending forces. 

Here is a material. This siding has half the amount of aluminum, 
and it is about 4 or 5 times as strong as the standard siding. 

Mr. Wuirren. If I might be permitted, some years ago we went into 
this same thing. It was referred to the folks in the Department of 
Agriculture at ‘that time. They agreed, as I recall, that this type of 
fiber was very good, and that various grains could be used for this 
purpose, but they pointed out that there were a number of other 
things that were available for filler, without any expense, virtually 
none. They indicated that grain, or any agricultural commodity that 
was usable, reduced to almost any reasonably low price, would still 
be much more expensive than other fillers, such as cornstalks. 

I am speaking from recollection, but that is the way I recall it. 

Mr. Anpersen. They mentioned, Mr. Whitten, I believe, at the 
time, wheat straw, and such—— 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Wheat straw. There is very little of it obtainable. 
We do not have a surplus of wheat straw. We do have a surplus of 
wheat grain today. That is what interested me, that is, the way to 
find a use for this surplus, whether it be wheat or cotton or what. 
I think that destroys more or less the thesis of their statement. 
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Mr. Wuirten. For a number of years, they had a research project 
trying to use cotton asa filler. But the statement from the Department 
was that any of these agricultural commodities, while usable for this 
purpose, you would almost have to give them away to compete with 
other things that can be used almost as satisfactorily, and at practically 
no expense. 

Mr. Anpersen. I wonder if Mr. Reed has any idea on that subject, 
as to the cost ? 

Mr. Reep. In the first place, puffed wheat—this is puffed wheat, 
now—it is full of little tiny air cells, and wheat, even at 3 cents a 
ound or 34% cents a pound, goes a lot further aes any other fiber 
fee ‘ause it is expanded. There is only a penny’s worth of wheat—less 
than that—in there. Wheat blows up 15 to 20 times its own size, and 
this is where you get the insulation from. 

Mr. Wuitren. The point of my making the statement was not to 
foreclose your presentation, but to give you a chance to meet it, if 
you can. 

Mr. Reep. We have already met it, sir, we believe, in a complete 
refutation of Dr. Lathrop’s report, which was forwarded to this 
committee. Wedo not agree at all with their findings. 

I will close by adding one thing: In our modern structural indus- 
try today—that is, buildings, aircraft, light types of things—it is the 
strength-weight ratio, how much strength you get per pound of mate 
rial. That is why aluminum has come up, that is why you can pay 
a much higher price for things, if you get a high strength-weight 
ratio. Our material has the highest strength-weight ratio, by several] 
times, at the lowest cost of any known material, and I think I know 
them all. 

Mr. Marsuatr. We thank you for appearing before this committee. 


Reskarcn Propuctrion or SrrucruraAL Boarp From PuFrrep WHEAT 
(VRAIN 


WITNESSES 


HON. E. Y. BERRY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

WYMAN SCHAEFFER 

W. H. LENTON 


We are very pleased to have before the committee our good friend 
and colleague, Hon. E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota. 

Mr. Berry, we are very pleased to have your statement at this time. 

Mr. Berry. Mr. Chairman, I am E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, and 
wish to add my recommendation and request to the statements alre sadly 
made in support of an appropriation for the Reed Research, Inc. 

I have seen the work already done in — tion with making wall- 
board and other building material from whe: I feel that this work 
is something that Congress and the Federal aosiaebieas should sup- 
port and back, and could well afford to push with funds and facilities. 

If this process could be perfected, it would go a long way toward 
relieving the wheat surplus problem. It would prov ide another farm 
commodity outlet. It would provide a relatively low-cost material 
for building needs. 
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I feel that research to utilize an expanding farm production will be 
one of the most necessary steps in maintaining an expanding economy. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marswar. Thank you, Congressman Berry, for your statement. 

Mr. Wutrren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have Mr. Frank H. Hig- 
gins, president of the National Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants’ Associations; Mr. Ralph Hegman, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Federation of Cash Grain Commission Merchants’ Asso- 
ciations; Mr. Ray B. Bowden, secretary-vice president of the Grain 
Feed Dealers Association; Mr. Sterling C. Masters, Kansas City Grain 
Commission Merchants’ Association; Mr. Wendell H. Lenton, repre- 
senting the Farmers Elevator Associations of Minnesota; Mr. J. V. 
Pappenfus, an independent elevator operator, of Melrose, Minn. 

I will be glad to incorporate any names that you wish for the record, 
Mr. Higgins. 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to introduce one of my constituents, 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wyman Schaeffer. Would you stand up, Mr. 
Schaeffer ? 

And I would like to introduce W. H. Lenton, of Stewartville. Where 
are you, Mr. Lenton ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have you gentlemen before us. I 
would like to take just a minute to say that, due to circumstances 
beyond my control, I cannot be here too long. For that reason I would 
like you to give attention to 2 or 3 things, if it meets with your 
approval. 

In the first place, in regard to commissions that are made I would 
like the record to show how much money is paid out in commissions 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. I would also like to know 
whether the Department operates more cheaply in areas where they 
do not pay the commissions. I would like also for you to give any 
support that you have for the necessity for the commissions being 
paid. 

(The information on commissions paid by CCC, follows :) 

During the period July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, a total of $489,072 was paid 
to commission merchants. During this same period $246,181 was paid to for- 
warding agents on the eastern seaboard. 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason that I raise these questions is that those 
points are the subjects of criticism in our investigators’ report. They 
also are in line with an earlier report of this committee some years ago. 

We have always tried to act with full information before us. So 
we are interested in the actual facts in connection with this. Any 
extra expense to Commodity Credit Corporation is reflected in the 
retail price that the consumer pays, or the lower price that the farmer 
gets, or the increased cost of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Chairman, might I say before the gentleman 
testifies that, as you know, I have personally taken the position that 
this subcommittee does not have Sates it a satisfactory complete 


report relative to the various matters touched upon by the investi- 
gators and included in this document published under date of Janu- 
ary 16, 1956. You have been kind enough, Mr. Chairman, to agree 
with me, I believe, that if necessary, we will have further investigation 
relative to the points brought up in these hearings to determine 
whether or not we do have a correct picture put before us by the report, 
a copy of which I hold in my hand here. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I do agree. And may I say, printing it in advance 
was the means of getting it into the hands of the trade and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for such further information as they might pro- 
vide on the other side. 

Also, I may add, that our investigators will go into the matter fur- 
ther, to check the statements that have been made in connection with 
this matter. You will find the comments in connection with the re- 
port—I spoke for myself only. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I think you agree with me, too, 
that the subcommittee has taken no action on this particular report; 
we have agreed, of course, to its printing, and I think that that is 
very worthwhile, the right thing to do, to bring these things to the 
attention of anybody concerned, but it isa fact, is it not, Mr. Whitten, 
that there has been no definite action taken upon this report in any 
way by the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Wurrren. There has not been and will not be until the sub- 
committee has had all the evidence. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 


Commissions Pain spy Commopiry Crepir CORPORATION 


WITNESSES 


FRANK H. HIGGINS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CASH 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 

RALPH HEGMAN, SECRETARY 

JOSEPH V. PAPPENFEES, NULROSE, MINN. 

WENDELL LENTON, MANAGER, FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., 
STEWARTSVILLE, MINN. 


Mr. Hiecins. Mr. Chairman, my statement would take approxi- 
mately 20 minutes, and on the question you have asked, we have cov- 
ered it in a general way. 

If I could have your approval to do it, then, at the end, I will tell 
you the answer to your question to the best of my knowledge, answer- 
ing specifically about the expense to the taxpayer on the commissions 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation paid on the sellout. 

Would that meet with your approval ? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Hieains. Well, I think that we have it pretty well covered in 
here, in general, but I might say to start out with that the criticism 
in the staff report of what you bring up about commissions that were 
paid to commission men, now briefly, this is the process: 

When grain is brought in by the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
declared unstorable, they have been placing that with commission 
men to sell out. They have done that pretty well from the start of 
the program. 

Now, what is the process of that? The commission man gets a 
sample of that grain out of the car, the State inspector, or the Federal 
Inspection Department, has already gotten a sample from the car, and 
the Federal Department or the State Department, under the super- 
vision of the Federal inspectors, place a grade on the car. 

The commission men then take the sample that they have have and 
the test it in their own laboratory. 
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Now, if they believe that too low a grade has been put on that, they 
will call for reinspection and appeal. 

In our famous, Minneapolis inspection, we start with the State 
department, in which we practically had taken over the Federal in- 
spection, when they started. They are usually quite close, but they 
need checking. 

Now, if the commission man decides that that grade is not proper for 
the account of the Commodity Credit Corporation, for the Govern- 
ment he will call for a reinspection, and look after that. Next he will 
bring that grain on the gradings floor. 

I mentioned Minneapolis. The same thing applies to Kansas City, 
Des Moines, Indianapolis, and other markets. 

The commission men will bring the car on the floor, and probably 
there will be 40 or 50 parties there that may be interested in that 
car. He speaks with each one. It is more like an auction sale. He 
will sell that car to the best advantage of the owner, which in this case 
is the Government. He then will follow it up and get the weight on 
that car. Then he will make up an account of sale to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, showing just the price of the grain, the grade of 
the grain, where it was unloaded, to whom it was sold, and then on 
that there will also be, on this account of sale, about a 1-percent charge. 
that is the average. In other words, on the average carload of grain, 
on corn, I would say from $15 to $20 or so. 

Now then, in the staff report, they refer here to $489,000 of which 
lias been charged. Now, they are only thinking—they do not mention 
about the prices that the Commission men have gotten, you see, 
through the CCC auctions. They are several miles, as a rule, from the 
average grain exchange. They are not members of the grain ex- 
change and they do not appear on the floor—they are not in contact 
with the buyers. It would be a physical impossibility for them to call 
those men, and they would not have a chance to show samples, because 
the Commodity Credit Corporation are not members of the grain 
exchange. So what I would say, one thing that they overlooked there 
was while they may have charged the Commodity Credit 1 percent or 
so, I would say that their sales, the better prices that they have gotten 
and the service in looking after that, would far outweigh the small 
commission charge. 

Now, one other thing that I want to call the attention of you gentle- 
men to, that I think is very unfair in this report, is the amount of 
commissions that they said they have paid, $489,000. Whenever a 
car comes in in a sample grade, the Commodity Credit will say that 
“Yes”—to the shipper—‘we will take this and we will apply it on 
your load in order.” Now, those loading orders, as you know, have 
to go back to the elevator, and it is Government grain where they 
have taken title and the Commodity Credit gives loading orders and 
it comes onto the market, and say it grades a sample grade. Now they 
will say “We will take that car at the market discount, and we will 
apply it on your loading order, but we are going to sell this car out.” 

Now, gentlemen, we know for sure at Kansas City that while that 
commission has been paid to the commission men by the Commodity 
Credit, they are charging that back to the shipper. 

Now, we find at Kansas City that there is just about one-third of 
that. Now, we cannot answer for these other markets here. I can- 
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not answer you in Minneapolis, because those records are not avail- 
able, but there are gentlemen here from Kansas City today who will 
back up the statement that I just made, on an invoice they have from 
a country elevator, and right on there it says “Commission”—where 
they have deducted, see? The car was sold out by a commission man 
and they have deducted it. So, to us, obviously that is much too 
high. 

The main point, Mr. Chairman, that you bring out and that I think 
you want me to bring out is that: “Do we earn our commission?” 
We figure that we do. That we save the taxpayer money by the bet- 
ter price that we get, and by the service that we give to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I do not believe that they have ever called for 
reinspection of these cars that same in, where there is a bad grade. 

Mr. Anprersen. Along that line—if you will excuse me, Mr. Chair- 
man—what is the percentage, what percentage of grain coming on 
to the Minneapolis market, for example, today, is the property of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Can any of you gentlemen tell me that ? 

Mr. Hicerns. Mr. Hegman ¢ 

Mr. Anpersen. A general percentage. 

Mr. Hicartns. It would be a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Anpersen. One-third or one-half? 

Mr. Heeman. Thirty percent at least. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Thirty percent at least. 

All of that grain shipped before the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion came into the picture, normally came up to these commission firms 
in the Twin Cities for handling, did it not? For securing the best 
possible price for the very small country elevators down my way, for 
example, in western Minnesota ¢ 

Now, here is the question that enters my mind. We have to remem- 
ber this one point, and that is that the country elevators all the way 
through western Minnesota and the Dakotas, and Iowa, and so forth, 
need the commission men up in the terminals to deal with. Otherwise, 
whom would they have, for example, to take care of what they need 
to have done when they ship some of their own grain up there for sale 
There would be nobody, would there ¢ 

Mr. Hreman. That isright, Mr. Andersen. 

I think, Frank, if we read this report, we will probably answer 
most of the questions that. will subsequently come up, and we will 
follow through after that. Let me make that suggestion. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to interrupt at this point to say that 
the question here has to do with the essentiality of the service, and 
whether value is received for the money paid. 

If there isa saving by using this system of sale, if it results in savings 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, or if the Commodity Credit 
Corporation even breaks even by such services I would be for it. I 
believe in using the private-enterprise system. I have spent years on 
this committee trying to make Mr. Benson and the Department of 
Agriculture sell these commodities on a competitive-bid basis through 
private enterprise. And I believe in using your channels, but not if 
it is taking care of you at the expense of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration or the expense of the farmer. 
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Certainly it is not my desire to defeat private enterprise. But I 
do not want it to be a handout charged up to these other people. 

Mr. Heeman. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Nobody on the subcommittee has done more for 
private enterprise than the chairman, Mr. Whitten. 

The point I want to make, gentlemen, is we do not want to do any- 
thing that is going to imperil the continuous operation of the hun- 
dreds of elevators that I have through the Seventh District of 
Minnesota, let alone the other districts. In every village these 
elevators are a part and parcel of the landscape of that particular 
community, and without them—well, the average farmer could not 
do business nowadays, through my area—and I do not want to see 
this subcommittee, or Congress, do anything, Mr. Chairman, that is 
going to rule out an integral part of that business. And, in my opinion, 
the commission merchants up in these various terminals, are a neces- 
sary, integral part, even though some may criticize them. I do not 
want to rule out affording to my country elevators a means of doing 
business with those people if they care to do so. I do not want to 
see the Commodity Credit create conditions in any way that would 
put them out of business, and, in turn, do unjust harm to people back 
my way. | 

That is my position, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Heeman. I would just like to say this: That we are cognizant 
of the importance of this thing, and of the need of presenting both 
sides of this picture. 

We came down here with this statement and in the hope and with 
the intend by our statement to show that what we do is an economic 
good for society, as a whole, and that we are not asking for a handout. 
And I think if we can give this report, that we will answer most of 
your questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. We will be pleased to have you put the 
full information in the record. 

Mr. Hicerns. Mr: Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
my name is Frank H. Higgins. I am president of the National 
Federation of Cash Grain Commission Merchants’ Associations, an 
organization comprising commission men’s associations in the 14 prin- 
cipal grain markets. 

My home city is Minneapolis, Minn., where I operate a commission 
firm under my own name. 

Appearing with me is Ralph Hegman, of Minneapolis, secretary 
of the National Federation of Cash Grain Commission Merchants’ 
Associations, and who himself is in the commission business in 
Minneapolis. 

We have not burdened this statement with a detailed description 
of the functions and services of cash-grain commission men. 

However, we have that additional material and will gladly introduce 
it into the record if the subcommittee wishes. 

There is attached at the end of this statement a list of 14 commis- 
sion men’s organizations which comprise our national federation. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Without objection, that will be placed in the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 














Wheat 
wiciid Delivered to CCC 
- roduction 
Year (bushels) 
Bushels | Percent 
1906. ethiastutnccsvkncnntdtiphidadscutanaeasee 1, 152, 118, 000 None None 
IGG So ideekttlenviqeuschsdetalacsiusatasasde 1, 358, 911, 000 None None 
10D: os Sata stidintwsticnudicecateiis elite dai 1, 294, 911,000 | 290,900,000 |............ 
(Occ haceecnstnsauctdderhoumeeseeauncares 1, 098, 415,000 | 247, 400,000 |.........--- 
IGE de att ncn Scddd unwed snes caveuiudes sbannneuces 1, 019, 389, 000 SECU Tatuacesccosee 
LOGE ced dbubdwds netkcnsmsadsyducads cedsantWdublek miagunhde «areal 980, 810, 000 BE Ee Fakes ccnannse 
OE nrekenescwhsccnu chs wsictaieeeaabeuinhdestta ou aeleebeteie | 1,298, 957,000 | 396, 200,000 |.---.-...-.- 
iicetalstitate Castrrdinnaannnickidteliddhos anna cauliiewnibeematiediaid | 1, 169, 484, 000 473, 100, 000 |..---------- 
ec ae en ere Caen cocaetaseeeied | 984, 846,000 | 345, 600,000 |......-.---- 
MG ct dhe S Ks bebe bid danke Wedeud chide ckswewndésnsuanceeeenaan | 938, 159, 000 |....-.-.- nbn A a de wunieis 





EXHIBIT 


Organized markets where cash grain commission merchants have their local 
associations; all of these associations being members of the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Associations: Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Des 
Moines, Iowa, Duluth, Minn., Hutchinson, Kans., Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, 
Mo., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Nebr., Salina, Kans., Sioux 
City, Iowa, St. Joseph, Mo., St. Louis, Mo. 


EXHIBIT From CAsH GRAIN COMMISSION MEN 
Prepared by Ralph H. Hegman 
TERMINAL SERVICE 


GRAIN COMMISSION Co. 


Bill of lading received from country elevator, billed hold point 
Car number entered in advice file 
Car pan ticket made for Minneapolis and Duluth 
Cards filed until manifest received 
Manifest received indicating car arrived at hold point 
State takes sample at hold point for their inspection 
Bureau takes sample at hold point for our test 
Car card pulled from manifest list 
Car card sent to hedge bookkeeper for hedging 
Grain in our sample tested for dockage, test weight, and other quality factors, 
e. g., odor, weevils, etc. 
State inspection grade ticket received 
State inspection grade written on car pan ticket 
Grade and hedge transmitted to Duluth if Minneapolis inspection 
Card placed in sample and sent out to trading floor 
Salesman displays samples to buyers 
(All pertinent information regarding location, size of car, kind and quality 
of grain, type of load—high, low, or uneven—designated on pan card or 
sample ticket) 
Bids are solicited in Minneapolis and Duluth 
Duluth bids wired to Minneapolis for comparison 
If market seems strong cars may also be offered 
Sale is made to highest bidder or to buyer accepting our offering price 
Simultaneous with sale a hedge is bought or exchanged with buyer which 
serves as a basis for pricing 
Price, name of purchaser, destination, or billing recorded on pan card 
Part of sample given to purchaser for mill test and/or comparison with 
sample he takes from car on arrival at his elevator or mill 
Sale is reported to Secretary’s office where price and grade is recorded in 
the daily market record 





Car pan card returned to office 
Sale is confirmed to purchaser 
Sale is confirmed to shipper 
Railroad is told where to deliver car 
Let ter is written to shipper noting reasons why car brought a good or poor 
orice 
ventions at elevator and is unloaded 
State weigher records weight and a certificate is issued 
Certificate delivered to commission firm 
Weight recorded on car record office form 
Weight reduced to gross, dock, and net 
Invoice figured basis sale price and unloading weight 
Freight figured 
Freight bill arrives same day as weight certificate 
Freight paid and charged to customer on account sales 
Other charges, e. g., commission, inspection, weighing, sampling, charged on 
account sales 
Check collected from purchaser 
Deposited and credited to shipper on account sale 
Account sale completed ard mailed with check 

Mr. Hicerns. It goes up even further in other States, which I won’t 
quote. 

Gentlemen, that is one of the responses we hear today, to ask for 
your help on this, but the Department of Agriculture has not made 
any affirmative response to this. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to appear before you today 
because we believe that the C ongress desires and needs a better under- 
standing of the peculiar situation that exists between our firms and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. This national federa- 
tion was organized in 1939 to resist what we considered a steady en- 
roachment of the ¢ ‘commodity Credit Corporation upon our private 
business field. It is a discouraging fact that we are here today still 
protesting and seeking to prevent this expansion of a Government 
agency into our field of small-business opportunity. 

Our statement here today has three parts: 

To protest the refusal, or failure, of the Government to fully 
utilize the services of grain commission men, and the fact that the 
CCC has arbitrarily set up duplicating and competing commercial 
activities which we believe to be in contravention of the expressed 
polic) y of the Congress; and 

To petition this subcommittee to reject those paragraphs of part 
| of its 1956 investigation report wherein it is recommended directly 
or by implication that the Commodity Credit Corporation should even 
~ ther restrict the business opportunity of commission men; and 

To pray that the subcommittee in its report use definitive lan- 
guage that will support and supplement previous expressions of the 
C ongress that the Commodity Credit Corporation shall, as far as 
“abet 2c able, use in its operations the usual and customary channels, 

facilities, and arrangements of trade and commerce in its operations. 

Part 1. The CCC charter directs that—section 5—the Corporation 


shall and to the 


maximum.extent practicable consistent with the fulfillment of the Corporation's 
purposes and with the effective and efficient conduct of its business, utilize the 
usual and customary channels, facilities, and arrangements of trade and 
commerce, 

We maintain that some employees of the CCC have consistently 
and continuously sought to expand their offices to the point of usurpa- 
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tion of our segment of the private grain business, and that their excuse 
for setting up > these duplicating services has been that use of, and pay- 
ment for, services of commission men is not “practicable.” 

We maintain that the C ‘ongress did not intend that the language of 
the law be so interpreted. 

During the 2d session of the 81st Congress a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had proposed that 
the CCC be “required” to use these customary channels of trade, and 
they listed “commission men” among these usual trade channels. 

But the whole committee, apparently taking the view that this 
wording carried some danger in that CCC would be “required” in 
advance, to use services, the rates and conditions of which could not 
be determined in advance, deleted this requirement from the bill. 

But in the committee report it is carefully pointed out—report No. 
1375, 2d session, 81st Congress—that by deletion of that language it 


Did not intend by that action that no change be effected-—— 
and added that: 


The intent of the Congress that the Corporation should utilize private trade 
facilities wherever possible could hardly be stated more plainly than as now 
written in the present charter of the Corporation. Yet the decision as to the 
details of such utilization should be made by the Corporation in the course of 
its administration of the program, 


That was on page 5. 


We are not alone in maintaining a belief that some CCC employees 
are eager to extend their own participation in pri vate business activi- 
ties, and arbitrar ily have set up merchandising services in duplication 
of and competition with the facilities of the private trade. 

In the Washington, D. C., daily press (Washington Star) of 
November 14, 1955, there was a reference to “a report made by the 
staff of the House Appropri iations Committee” on the major activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, from which the following quotation 
is taken: 

Operating officials of the Commodity Stabilization Service, the investigators 
reported, “have been motivated by” empire building, personal consideration for 
fellow employees, and a sincere though questionable desire to overexpand activi- 
ties beyond those actually necessary to effective administration. 

Members of Congress have seen this expansion of bureaucracy. 

So have people in the field noticed it. 

May I quote from a news story in the Kansas City Star of October 
11, 1953, page 8-F: 

While time hangs heavy at 10th and Wyandotte, site of the grain exchange, 
action mounts at 9th and Walnut, where employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment, engaging in direct competition with its own citizens, carry on the 
terrific task of moving and disposing of what amounts to the greatest concentra- 
tion of grain under one ownership in history. 

You know, as we do, that this volume of grain in CCC hands, and 
the volume of their participation in actual grain distribution, has 
steadily increased since that time. 

We said previously that in our opinion this has been in “contraven- 
tion of the expressed policy of the Congress.” We think there is a 
clear line of policy on this subject in many congressional bills, reports, 
and acts. 


720123—56—pt. 5 —21 
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May we cite some of those statements: 


The Congress declares that a sound, efficient, and privately operated system 
for distributing and marketing agricultural products is essential to a prosperous 
agriculture and indispensable to the maintenance of full employment and to the 
welfare, prosperity, and health of the Nation. 


Agriculture Marketing Act of 1946 (7 U.S. C. A. No. 1621) : 


In the Corporation’s purchasing and selling operations with respect to agri- 
cultural commodites (except sales to other Government agencies), and in the 
warehousing, transportation, processing or handling of agricultural commodities, 
the Corporation shall, to the maximum extent practicable consistent with the 
fulfillment of the Corporation’s purposes and the cffective and efficient conduct of 
its business, utilize the usual and customary channels, facilities, and arrange- 
ments of trade and commerce. 


That was from CCC charter, section 5. 

Production is but half the problem. It is equally important if agriculture and 
the Nation is to prosper, that there be an efficient marketing system to distribute 
in an economical and order ly manner that which is produced. * * * Under-our 
economic system most agricultural production is for market, and under such 
conditions tending to become specialized and concentrated and to make the prob- 
lems of marketing more complex. 

It is, therefore, more important than ever that all appropriate steps be taken 
to assist the privately operated system for marketing and distributing agricul- 
ural products to function more efficiently. 

That was Senate Report 2458, 79th Congress, 2d session. 

We believe that the phrase in the CCC charter act “to the maximum 
extent practicable,” has been misinterpreted by various CCC people 
to justify Government rejection of a general use of commission men’s 

services because of the cost involv ed. 
The CCC freely uses private grain warehouses at annually agreed 
rates for the storage of its huge loan and inventory stocks, and, for 
some years both Congress and the CCC have urged the expansion of 
this private storage. 

But CCC has resisted proposals to use and pay for commission men’s 

services and facilities while at the same time they were using and pay- 
ing for use of other physical trade services and facilities. Yet serv- 
ices and facilities of both are part and parcel of the same channels, 
facilities, and arrangements of trade and commerce in grain. 

This excuse of cost is, in our opinion, without foundation in fact. 

To our knowledge over many years there has never been established 
any supportable comparison between Government cost of doing the 
business of moving grain from country to terminal position and the 
cost that would be incurred by use of commission merchants in per- 
forming these same functions. ‘There has been frequent comment even 
in the C ongress that no such cost figures are available from CCC, to 
anybody, including the Congress. 

A committee of the Congress, report 1375, 8lst Congress, 2d session, 
has flatly stated that: 

* * * COC was not designed to be a substitute for the established means of 
distributing agricultural commodities. Its function should be so performed 
as to preserve, rather than destroy, the established system of marketing such 
commodities. 

Yet “destroy” will describe the final effect on us if the CCC, by a 
twisted interpretation of the phrase “maximum extent practicable,” 
is permitted to argue that compliance with the clear intent of the 
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Congress is not practicable because of some imaginary preference 
between Government costs and private trade costs. 

Through these many years the commission merchants have urged 
the use of their services in the movement of CCC grain from country 
to terminal position and in the selling of CCC grain on exchange 
floors where such sales are indicated. 

We have believed, and openly stated, that it would be less expensive 
to the Nation’s taxpayers to use our established private trade facilities 
throughout, than to set up a huge and duplicating Government busi- 
ness operation. We believe this could be clearly shown if we could 
obtain accurate Government cost figures to set up beside our own. 

There is, we believe, every reason for CCC to make a fair and 
honest test of the cost of using commission men, both because it is in 
line with congressional policy, and because we have every historical 
reason to believe that a private trade operates more efficiently, and, 
finally, at lower net cost, than does a Government agency in any field 
of commerce, irrespective of the fact that Government can operate 
without a profit motive. 

However, even the word “cost” is not the only yardstick for de- 
termining the desirability of use of private trade services. The Con- 
gress knows this and has authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into contracts and agreements with private firms—— 

Whenever in his judgment the services or functions relating thereto will be 
carried out more effectively, more rapidly, or at less cost than if performed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

That was from 7 YSCA No. 1624-a. 

Before a Senate Committee in 1951, the commission men made such 
convincing demonstration of CCC inefficiency that changes in CCC 
administration were recommended, and the committee asked that a 
permanent subcommittee follow up the recommendations. 

There is, in addition to cost, the question of prompt settlement of 
claims, efficient and most economical movement of grain, protection 
of the country shipper, and a host of other items of great importance 
to our whole economy of grain distribution. 

There also is the item of tax income lost to Government when 
private tax-paying firms are reduced in the volume of their business 
or crowded out by a nontaxpaying Government agency. 

Therefore, we again protest the continued refusal, or failure of 
the CCC to use the services of cash grain commission merchants, 
whether ‘this failure stems from the empire building ambitions of 
some employees, from some misinterpretation of the expressed policy 
of Congress, or from a purely arbitrary assumption as to the com- 
parative costs as between Government and private business. 

Part 2: Part 1 of your 1956 investigation of the United States De- 
partment ‘of Agriculture, and as presented by your investigating staff, 
urges either directly or by inference against the use of commission 
men by the CCC. 

May we make a few quotations from that report, and offer our 
comment onthem? On page 54: 

Personnel of the Minneapolis office stated that they were opposed to the 
allowance of terminal market commissions on sales to the country elevators. 

This obviously refers to the wheat reconcentration program which, 
your staff says, it intends to treat in a later report. 
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May we comment here that sales back to country elevators of CCC 
stocks in their storage, is most efficiently effected for this whole general 
Minneapolis area by use of commission men, that for a large percentage 
of country warehousemen, they would, in fact, be unwilling to take 
sales action in this area without the approval and assistance of their 
terminal representatives. 

In the event that a further report is critical of the grain recon- 
centration activity in the Minneapolis area insofar as commission 
meh are cone erned, may we at this time request that we be given 
prompt details of such criticism, and an opportunity to answer fully ? 
We will vigorously defend the use of commission men in this program. 

Here is another quotation from the part 1 report, page 55: 

During the recent survey, the staff was again informed that personnel of 
the Chicago office could make more advantageous sales than are made by com- 
mission merchants. Further, such sales would require little, if any, additional 
expense. 

This is the one-sided statement of an unnamed Government em- 
ployee, and is a curious mixture of half truth and untruth. That such 
additional sales by CCC would require little, if any, additional expense 
is only saying that after having taken over a large share of the busi- 
ness of this private trade, it would be only pominally more expensive 
for Government to take over the whole business. 

But can these Government employees “make more advantageous 
sales”? Let us quote from a statement by the Commission Men’s As- 
sociation of Kansas City, dated February 16, 1956: 

February 9, 1956, at Kansas City, Mo.—Cars NYC170340 GGW68251, DRG 
67358: all sample grade yellow corn, sold for $1.50, $1.3114, $1.32. At this time 
No. 2 yellow corn (was) worth $1.41 to $1.4014. 

All these cars were from Trenton, Nebr., and sold for account of CCC by 


commission men. This corn was worth as sample grade yellow corn $1.30 f. o. b. 
Trenton— 


Get that back at the origination station— 


as No. 2 yellow corn in that area was selling for $1.39 to $1.40 on an import basis. 
The freight and handling charge would approximate 25 cents a bushel and this 
is the approximate loss due to CCC sending the cars to Kansas City when the 
local need in Trenton, Nebr., was so much greater. No grain man would ever 
have made this shipment. 


Here is another quotation from the Kansas City statement: 


During the great flood of 1951 substantial quantities of flood-damaged wheat 
had to be moved by CCC, and when it came to the attention of regular commission 
men that CSS was selling this very inferior grain for $10 a ton, we implored CSS 
to offer it through commission firms competitively. This was done and the 
average selling price immediately jumped to $30 a ton. 

Many other instances are available either from the Kansas City 
statement or can be obtained from our other markets if your subcom- 
mittee should so request them. 

We flatly challenge and deny the statement that CSS marketing 
men can make more advantageous sales than can commission men. 
Please remember that when we sell a carlot of grain for CCC, the CCC 
office “tells us” the conditions that surround the sale. 

In other words, they restrict the area of our operation. 

Here is another quotation from the Kansas City statement : 

Frequently the commission men are restricted by CCC to selling grain. on local 
official weights, and commission men reply that more money can be obtained by 
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destination weights; but CCC refuses to make such sales through commission 
men and take back their cars and sell them themselves on such weights. 

Now, there is a quotation on page 55 of this staff report, attributed 
to an unnamed official of the Dallas office of CCC, to the effect that 
if Commission men’s services are needed— 

* *** there would be enough free grain to keep them from “dying on the vine” ; 
that he could not understand why CSS had to support them. 

What a callous statement. If this statement were made by a policy- 
making official of that office, he should be identified so we can hold him 
responsible for this philosophy ; if it were made by a minor employee, 
in our opinion his statement should not have been dignified by inclu- 
sion in the report. 

What is “enough free grain” to keep our segment of the trade from 
“drying on the vine?” 

State of South Dakota producers delivered 30.4 percent of their 
1954 crops of wheat to CCC; in North Dakota, 24.1 percent, Okla- 
homa 58.5 percent, Kansas 52.5 percent. 

It goes even up further in other States, which I will not quote. 

The various segments of the grain trade, including commission men, 
are organized to handle any average crop of grain, with their expected 
annual income increase or lowered as the crop is larger or smaller. 
But where Government itself takes over so large a portion of the crop, 
it obviously is impossible for commission men to carry on anything 
near normal business, and either the number of firms must be reduced 
or they must “die on the vine” while a Government agency expands 
its offices and its payrolls to take over what formerly had been a 
private trade function. 

This unnamed official could not see “why Government should sup- 
port them.” Neither can we. Instead, we ask the Government to do 
better than just pay lip service to private enterprise, and let the com- 
mission men support themselves as they did before this Government 
agency injected itself into the commercial grain business. 

Here is another quotation from page 55 of the report: 

It would aprear that substantial savings could be realized if Commodity 
offices merchandized their own grain. 

Here, again, is conclusion without evidence. There is no evidence, 
first, that the Government can show “savings” by doing for itself what 
a private trade has long been doing more expertly. It is the kind of 
argument that would be made for Government operation of farms to 
provide food for Government soldiers and employees. 

As long as this Congress testifies openly in favor of a private enter- 
prise economy, we hold that the statement of that Government em- 
ployee and the recommendation in your investigators’ reports are 
incompatible with congressional policy. 

Therefore, we petition this subcommittee as well as your full com- 
mittee, to reject those recommendations of your investigators which 
favor more Government in business, and which are damaging to com- 
mission men. 

Part 3. Because we believe that the attitude of the present and 
former administrations of the Department of Agriculture has been 
adverse to full use of commission men as one established channel of 
the grain trade in violation of the spirit of congressional policy, and 
because we consider as damaging the actual and inferred conclusions 
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and recommendations of your investigators in part 1, as applied tocom- 
mission men, we respectfuly request and urge that this subcommittee 
recommend to the full comimttee the incorporation of some language 
in its report that will more forcefully urge the Department of Agri- 
culture to make a determined and honest test of the practicability of 
using cash grain commission men in moving their grain from country 
to terminal position, and in the exchange floor sales of carlots of CCC 
grain. 

Gentlemen, Congress has given much attention to the protection of 
small business, and we definitely are small business. The number of our 
firms is steadily shrinking as Government moves more ruthlessly 
into our field of operations. Our total expected income is being 
reduced to the point that some firms are going out of business in 
discouragement. 

Our small business firms cannot compete even fairly successfully 
against a monopolistic Government in business. 

Our only hope of continuing in business, and certainly our only 
hope of regaining some part of the normal business that CCC has 
taken from us, still lies within the policy of the Congress and the 
more friendly and cooperative attitude of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

We cannot suggest, because we do not know, how the Congress 
could properly word a stronger directive than it already has given 
to the Department of Agriculture for the use of private trade in 
preference to Government business operations. But the Department 
of Agriculture has not made any affirmative response to this directive 
insofar as commission men are concerned. 

The answer may lie partly, we believe, within the ambitions of 
some Government employees, or partly in the misinterpretation that 
the Department has put upon the word “practicable.” 

But in our opinion much of the trouble lies in the fear that Depart- 
ment officials still have that the Congress itself may criticize and 
condemn them for spending some of its funds in an attempt to save 
for the taxpayers what we think would be far greater sums. 

On this last point, we suggest and openly petition this subcom. 
mittee, and your full committee, to direct some language toward the 
Department of Agriculture that will encourage them to test the effi- 
ciency of use of commission merchants, and allay their evident fears 
that Congress may criticize them for such a test between private 
trade and Government in business. 

Gentlemen, I just wanted to add one thing to make it clear, in 
case you are not familiar with these sellouts. The only gain the 
commission men get to sell for the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is the unstorable grain which is, of course, a small percentage of 
the large amount. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. MarsHaty. Mr. Higgins, we thank you for your statement. 
It was a complete one. 

Mr. Hicerns. Mr. Chairman, I did not quote long figures of pro- 
duction and deliveries and percentages of production and deliveries. 
These were awfully hard figures to get. I think they would be some- 
thing that would be incorporated and interesting to all of you for 
the record. 
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Mr. MarsHatu. With no objection, that will be incorporated in 
the record. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


1953 wheat 


Production Deliveries Percent of 
(thousand (thousand production 
bushels) | bushels) delivered 


De Nile ee en engl ics a e Ue i 98 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California : aa , 286 779 
Colorado ras ane os 43, 87! 18, 509 
Delaware : 994 | 263 | 
CHORIEE cad dodcemn< I a a a eee ee, : 21 764 | 
Idaho ; 16, 645 
Illinois : 57, 294 | 13, 963 
Indiana. - ‘ ; 5, 144 | 11, 909 
Towa , 78 , 545 | 
RN. wonence eee ee : .6 79, 204 | 
Kentucky 5, 7 , 571 
Louisiana fe ; 2 
Maine 4 
Maryland ; . 1, 977 
Massachusetts 7 : 2 | 
DERI, cntnncaccecasence Mimbnnntdisdnat-cehiemn ane tea ; 13, 014 | 
Minnesota . , 171 5, 174 | 
Mississippi- - , 192 272 | 
Missouri P : , 028 7, 205 | 
Montana. , 330 14, 707 | 
Nebraska 980 31, 541 | 
Nevada : 468 96 | 
New Jersey 025 470 | 
New Mexico 745 196 | 
ne a cane niensaumanas 894 3, 993 | 
North Carolina — , 446 596 
North Dakota , 304 40, 630 | 
Ohio 136 24, 675 
Oklahoma : paaGasos , 776 41, 533 
Oregon ‘ 34, 298 19, 814 
Pennsylvania siete et x, 688 1, 841 
I ag be re - , , 636 454 
South Dakota_-_-_-___- sia eatin aia _— are 224 | 15, 991 
Tennessee eee 5, 795 1, 189 
3, 035 | 12, 787 
ee 9,081 | 151 
Virginia | , 518 | 1, 652 
Washington esuum 150 54, 992 
West Virginia- , 268 | 22 
Wisconsin - - ; : ‘ , 620 | 103 
Wyoming .| 6, 823 987 
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1954 wheat 


Production Deliveries | Percent of 
(thousand | (thousand production 
bushels) bushels) | delivered 


i 


Alabama... - : . ‘ ‘ : 528 
I vids pnanccde tua ; ae . ; 588 
Arkansas. ; icine alice tii , 638 
California....-.... a a 9, 260 
Colorado.......... pene ati : i . ; 5, 500 
Delaware , ee oes 822 | 
Florida eclei 
Georgia ee ae as che tabeccihains aA , 072 | 
Idaho.__- auwes ‘nce a | 35, 343 |* 
NN ae . on Se a | , 921 | 
Indiana_----- 2 eh aban 39, 711 | 
Jowa....- er ett caal eres a , 052 | 
Kansas i il ‘ : $ | 3, 298 | 
Kentucky ‘ : . , 5, 508 
Louisiana 

Maine j 

Maryland Daah ‘ : 4 ; , 972 
Massachusetts-..-.----- wie : 
Michigan. oe E ; 30, 000 | 
Minnesota.- hs ; . ae 9, 828 
Mississippi. _- . 784 | 
Missouri - eeehaase Pasa ae ; Saal , 114 | 
Montana : , x : . 76, 557 | 
Nebraska ‘ aanns ‘ tae , 623 | 
Nevada ss ; ; 324 
New Jersey dee siaedababhe ‘ ; ; , 512 
New Mexico-__---- ‘ ees ‘ 643 
New York ee io , O65 | 
North Carolina. ‘ : | 7, 436 | 
North Dakota_-- ia : aed 9, 896 
Ohio - pees ; 8, 510 | 
UMIDIIR So. aos cas : ; ; , 770 | 
Oregon én ee ; ; , 023 | 
Pennsylvania__-_-- i ; ’ ‘ 9, 796 
South Carolina_-- ce a eee eee 3,081 | 
South Dakota ; sa ; ; 098 | 
Tennessee Sone | 3, 959 
Texas ; . 5 30, 894 | 
Utah a ee R, 555 | 
Virginia ad : }, 936 
coon ton 2, 444 
West Virginia : | , 152 
Wisconsin | , 433 
Wyomin = 3, 315 | 
Unallocated_.- 


mv 


oo 


AAXAWVAow8 


Total ‘ z eee cede 969, 781 | 361, 093 
Purchase agreements..-- : : ae a 17, 932 


Total. enna 379, 025 


Mr. Marsuauu. We should also, I think, at this time, reiterate a 
statement which was made by our chairman earlier today. 

This committee is going to investigate these things further, and 
will weigh all the facts before we make a report to the C ongress, in 
order that we can do it in as fair a manner as we possibly can. 

Mr. Higéins. As far as the commission men go, we will stand on 
this statement, unless there are some further questions but, as you 
know, Congressman Marshall, there are some others who are very 
much interested in this report who asked to come down. The com- 
mission men had the date. Bowed “ame a long ways, and I think-it 
would only be fair to hear them. Now, they are not commission 
men—they would have some alan things they would like to bring out. 

That is what you were referring to off the recor d; is it not? 

Mr. AnpersENn. That is correct. 

Mr. Hicerns. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I overlooked. We 
had those samples. I told where in Kansas City, on the Government 
invoice the interest was charged back to the Government as shipper. 
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Mr. Marsnauy. We would be glad to have those placed in the record 
at this point, if there is no objection. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


EXHIBIT FURNISHED PY THE KANSAS City CASH GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


In the February 1950 issue of The Grain and Feed Review, Minneapolis, Minn., 
results were published of a survey made among country grain shippers relative 
to their experience in handling CCC grains: 

To the question “Did CCC promptly furnish you with returns on your weights 
and grades?” the answers were 83 percent “No” and in the Southwest they were 
100 percent “No.” To the question ““Did CCC promptly account for grain shipped 
by you and unloaded by the Government?” the answers were 89 percent “No” and 
in the Southwest they were 97.4 percent “No.” 

To the question “Would you prefer to have your regular terminal representa- 
tive handle your grain as compared with CCC?” the answers were 98.94 percent 
-1.es.” In the Southwest the answers were 100 percent “Yes.” 

That survey was 6 years ago and time after time CSS has promised to do bet- 
ter and to improve their system if they could just be given a little more time to 
put the regular grain trade out of business and keep the ‘master plan’ pro- 
gressing. 

Now here is a typical example of how they have improved their “system,” 
brought right up to date with a concrete example terminated within the pasi 
month. 

A typical example of inefficiency and delayed service as performed by CSS in 
settling with country shippers: 

This represents approximately 50,000 bushels of wheat ordered out of Musco- 
tah, Kans, in late April 1955. Final shipment was made so that the setilement 
date was May 17, 1955. The following represents the accounting made to the 
shipper by CSS and the revised a@counting made by CSS to the shipper after 
the shipper had called attention to numerous errors. 


i” | 
Original, Rev ised. 
| Jan. 6, 1956 | Feb. 2, 1956 


Value of grain ordered out by CCC__- oe es $120, 652.05 777 
Adjustment of out elevation see ad ca 2.14 | 2. 
Premium not offset by discounts. - - Z ( 119.7 


eiaR oh 2) oo wo : Ce a 120, 654. 16 R98. { 


Value of grain shipped 7 7 icaoinshardnactetinees 118, 088 3. 487. 2 
Warehouse charges _- : ae 914. ¢ 914.2 
rolerance ; : 43. 57 | 43 
Unapplied premium ‘ a 97. 54 0 


Total.....- pt . 5 ; eat 119, 143. 41 


eI icmnsnctabiabellons | 1, 510. 78 | 453. 


It will be noted that CSS in making settlement for the account of CCC made 
errors totaling $1,056.99 and which had to be called to their attention by the 
shipper. Note in particular on the original invoice CSS allowed the shipper pre- 
miums of $97.54 when the shipper owed CCC instead $119.70. 

Note that it took over 8 months from the original settlement date before the 
shipper could get a correct and final settlement, clear his records, and find out 
where he stood. 

There are 36 pieces of paper in the shippers file and also innumerable telephone 
conversations were required. 

Had CCC contracted with regular commission firms to perform these services 
instead of the interrelated CSS, settlement would have been made promptly in 
May or early June 1955, and it would be most unusual if there were any errors 
requiring adjustment. In the usual course of business regular commission firms 
seldom have to issue corrections on settlements with country shippers. 

It is impossible to calculate the tremendous administrative cost to the taxpayer 
in having CSS perform services for CCC as compared to the very nominal cost, 
as well as greatly increased efficiency, were these services performed for CCC by 
the regular grain trade. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTWENT OF AGRICULTURE 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
COMMODITY OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY 6. missouR! 


LOADING ORDER SETTLEMENT 


Mame and location of elevator 


Muscotah, Kansas 
Fire name 


Continental Grain Co, 
Address 


700 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 


Settlemant date 


[ress stvent] ormen ractons | raohtm actors] ousat 
I a ec kee 


Amount oF invoice $ 3,657elk F cCe OeoucTtions § eacance 8 91,,28 


AMOUNT PREVIOUSLY PAID § OR ADVANCE § 2, 742,86 


SECTION IV - SETTLEMENTS 
3. PREMIUMS HOT OFFSET BY DISCOUNTS (PRami ues mivus O1sCouNTS) 


6. TOMMAGE SUBSTITUTION SETTL EutwT (STATEWENT ATTACHED) 


QUALITY DEFICIENCY (MELI@IOLE OL SCOUNTS § 
CLIGI@LE OLSCOUNTS§6§ 


OVER OL iVERY 
(section |! minus section |) Quantity 


eT i section it) QuaaTiTy 595 oki2 vave § 1,376.69 


19.ki ne 


quantity 614.83 @ 2,31 vas 1,420.26 
ai 


$ 43.57 
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UNITEO STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGA ICUL TURE 
MMOD TY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
COmmon TY OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY 6 wiSSOUR: 


eater LOADING ORDER SETTLEMENT REVISED 


ee 
Ware and location of elevator 
Muscotah, Kansas 
Firm same Order number 
Continental Crain Co, PSW-4-thO1CH 
aAddrege Elevator code 
700 Boare of Trade Blay., Kansas City, Mo. 8-L016- 
. Settlement date | Crop year 


§-17-55 1954 





SECT!OM i - AMOUNT ORDERED 


SECTION |! - SHIPHENTS 


SEE ATTACHED SHEETS 


Toran 1 51,643.33 | 118,487.27 


SECTIOM bt) - WAREWOUSE CHARGES 


AMOUNT OF imVOorce € i ¢ O&DuUCT ; Balance § 914.28 


AuoumT PREVIOUSLY PAID ¢ PR AOVANCE § 2,742.86 


SECTION iv - SETTLEMENTS 
1. VALUE OF GRAIN ORDE RE 115,777.07 
VALUE OF GRAIN SHEPRPEL 


3 PREMHUNS HOT OFFSET BY CI SCOUNT (PREwi UMS MINUS DISCOUNTS) 


6 TOMMASE SUBSTITINTION SETTLEMENT (STATEMENT ATTACHED) 


Tolerance: See recap below 


155 a. cetsemietaeesinamnensnasinsintiiiassst RininsaittMaMMcnssumimsmel 
SECTION ¥ 
QUALITY DEFICIENCY IMELIGIQLE O1SCounTs § a) 
ELIGIOLE G1 SCOUNTS $ 
OVER DELI VERY 


(SEctiom [i minus SCCTION I) 


UNDER DELIVERY 


(SECTION | minus SECTION 11) ity 595,42 


TOLERANCE DR  iicicernieccias 
Quantity 614,63 e 2.29} 


RECAP: 


2.3246 i748 
2031 3/l= =: 17.75 


oie EE / 


$43.57 
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STATEMENT OF OFFGRADE GRAIN SOLD By KANSAS CrTy COMMISSION MEN FOR THE 
Account oF CCC FoR THE PERIOD JuLy 1, 1954, To JuNE 30, 1955 





| Commissions 


Grain better than Sample grade 275 $11, 642. 15 
5, 599. 49 


EE er ee deci iaetaeala adie atatetatee 195 


470 $17, 241. 64 





Mr. Don Smith, director of the Kansas City office of CCC-—CSS advises that 
commissions on all grain better than Sample grade are absorbed by OCC but 
that commissions on all Sample grade grain are charged back to the shippers. 

Therefore on this basis approximately one-third of the commissions reported 
by the Kansas City office in the subcommittee report were not paid by CCC, but 
by shippers. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
Commoorry orrice 
KANSAS CITY © w:SSOuURt 


LOADING ORDER SETTLEMENT 


Seme and location of elevator Coamodi ty 
Sylvan Grove, Kansas Wheat 
Fire nese Order number 
Norris Grain Co, F-W-l,-8),330-20 
Mérese ~~” So ee er " Bas : “T Elevator code 
940 Board of Trade Bldg., 8-1,330 
feted ‘ | rep year 
1953 








SECTION | - AMOUNT ORDERED 





_ 2,611.67 
1,749.68 





21,692.10 * 








SECTION 111 - WARENOUSE CHARGES 


amount or invoice $ =—299,41:8 e— ccc ecovctiens 9 BALANCE § 


AMOUNT PREVBOUSLY PALO G 299.48 _— 37 ePek $ _ 


SECTION tv - SETTLEMENTS 


1. VALUE OF GRAIN ORDERED 


VALUE OF GRAIN SHIPPED 21,309.33 


3 PREMIUMS WOT OFFSET BY OFSCOUNTS (Paemsoms winus Oo; scours) 





4 WAREHOUSE CHARGES 





5S aOsusTwEnt of Our ELEVATION 








QUALITY DEFICIENCY WEL GIOLE D'SCOUNTS § 


fi G MLE © SCoUNTS § 362.77 
OVER DELIVERY 
(SECT Ow 11 winus SECT. OW 1) Quant: ty VALUE § lO til 


UNDER DELIVERY 
(StCT om | mw NUS SELT O ) ‘¥ vacut § rec 


’ 10 }) 
TOLERANCE « value § AU eGU 


GROSS OVER /UMDER Quantity vauue § 


Pasta by Juret taltth" 1 vid 


2-8561 a 


bjm 





peaciddy 


“187 [Ive ST JOAOYOTGR ‘1eps10 BuTpeoy] 

8410 «‘*3uemhed ST poTied jxeu eq) UO siveddy 4djeDe1 eoUN, Eq eg} Ueqn opus 
©q [Ita seZ18q9 pepuedens eq} jo 419409001 ‘I@A9M0G ‘19PIO 4YeNAl anos Jo 
RUnows [[NJ e439 UO NOs opew sum SeZIBGO JO WUeMsEG “840QN POREOT PUT epoo 
poysed G2 G3ta £10}2UeAD] INO OFUT pewOs30OUNJ oq [ITM 34};ese1 souVlEq eqL 


I. 


“oer 3002 
a0iuse 1413938 
3SNOn deve 
$00° F 


0e- =m 7eqeeG 49piQ Buy peo 


= poo 10304012 


@01ppy 
St6 ‘ON 3dye0e01 esnoqeren SACI UBATAS 


Woly 3dyeoes eouvTeE —esnoyolea JO Owen 


S ve OT e780 


1413938 39NVWS AS @343A00 ‘ie sans iain 
$141393¥ ISAONIYVA G3T1Z9NVD MO SIBYVHD JSNOMIYVA GIENIUSNS 40 LuRGIVIS er -o% 
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STATEMENT BY STERLING MASTERS, REPRESENTING THE KANSAS CITY CASH GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


The attached teletype sheet of February 17, 1956, shows a partial offering of 
corn on that date by the Chicago office of CSS making sales for the account of 
ccc. Of all the inspection points Indianapolis is the only one qualifying as a 
member of the Federation of Cash Grain Commission Merchants. The bulk of 
the corn is deliberately billed to interior inspection points for the purpose of 
avoiding the greatest corn market in the world—Chicago—and for the purpose 
of dealing privately with such certain firms as the Chicago CSS office cares to 
make negotiated trades without publicly and completitively permitting the tax- 
payer to benefit from sales made at maximum values through Terminal Market 
commission merchants, 


Commodity Credit Corporation offers track grain 4 or 5 for export use, sample grade 
for unrestricted use 


Toledo, Ohio: 
Wabash R. R., Huntington, Ind ..| SGY | 55. 11. 
BO. 5 ics stl Canké ta teguetictnin’ SGY is 10. 


Weevils; sour. 
Musty. 
wea... ei Se . SGY | 55. iL! Do. 
Wabash R. R., Wakarusa, Ind-_--- SGY | 55. 13. Do. 
Wabash, R. R., Dawson, Il_-- SGY | 57. 11. § 5.0 |. Do. 
Wabash R. R., West Point, Ind-__----- 4Y | 56. 11.§ 
Nickel Plate Road, Eaton, Ind_.- -- eel SGY | 56. 12. ¢ 
Wabash, R. R., South Bend, Ind-_------ | SGY | 59. 13. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsylvania R. R., Star City, Ind- SGY 
6; ua ‘ eo SGY 
Pennsylvania R. R., Westfield, Ind 4 | SGY 
Nickel Plate Road, Cicero, Ind SGY 
Nickel Plate Road, Kempton, Ind__- SGY 
New York Central R. R., Carmi, Ill. | SGY 
Louisville, Ky.: 
Southern Ry., Wayne City, Tl -- é SGY 
SOO... 7 SGY 
Do 5 : | SGY 
Thin.) ces | SGY 
. ; . - SGY 
Saginaw, Mich.: 
Ann Arbor R. R., Vernon, Mich 4Y 
Do ees a ; 4Y 
Lansing, Mich.: | 
New York Central R. R., Cairo, Mich | 5Y 
Wabash R. R., Shadeland, Ind_-_-- --| SGY 
Cineinnati, Ohio: | 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Atlanta, Il 4Y 
Do 4 a SG 
Do a | $G 
Pennsylvania R. R., Auburn, Ind_--_-- SG 
0 : ‘ | §G 
Pennsylvania R. R., Greenfield, Ind | SG 
Do , | SG 
Do RS PRT NE ia . SG 
Do re Pe CD Bees tes | SG 
Do Bhs ae at we . SsG 
Lima, Ohio: | 
Pennsylvania R. R., Bourbon, Ind : | SG 
Do ene 7 : z = 2 ss | SG 
Do es aa . 1Y 
Pennsylvania R. R., Monroeville, Ind ; SG 
Ashland, Ohio: | 
Erie R. R., Ashland, Ohio__-.....-.--- | §$G 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Lily Chapel, Ohio SG 56 3.0 | 15. .6 Do. 
Do sa 56. 5 : Do. 
BI RS Tee So he lg ee j sG § : | Do. 
Do 7 ec ee : SG 56. 7 Do, 
Do 8G 2 Do. 
Do ba I : ‘ | sa ! | 1g 2.3 | Do. 
Pennsylvania R. R., New Castle, Ind_.___-. sG 54.5 | 12.2 2.5 | Sour. 
Troy, Ohio: 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Troy, Ohio SG 
Hamilton, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania R. R., Hamilton, Ohio---- wang Ge 
Do 4Y 
Do-_.. ze5 ; , ‘cya ee 
Do 
Do 
Hartford City, Ind.: ; 
Pennsylvania R. R., Hartford City, Ind SG 56 f — weevils, 
Do SGY ; 5. { 0. 
[o.. SGY f ‘ : Musty. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Wabash R. R., Huntington, Ind__-- iad SGY | 54.5 | 1% 3: Do. 
Do oak aes pererendien SG 55 & ll a Do. 
Do SGY | 555] 12.0 Do. 
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Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Mr. Heean. Do you want to suggest any of these men first ? 

Mr. Hiecins. Mr. Pappenfus. 

Mr. Marsnatu. I am very pleased this afternoon to have a good 
friend of mine, a man who has been in the grain business for a good 
man years, Mr. Joe Pappenfus, from Melrose, Minn. 

He has a statement which he wishes to make. We are very glad 
to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH V. PAPPENFUS 


Mr. Parrenrus. This will not be long. I would like to read it, if 
I may. 

Mr. Marsuauu. You may. 

Mr. Parrenrus. My name is Joseph V. Pappenfus, and I live at 
Melrose, Minn., where I also have my office. I own and operate 2 
independent elevators—1 at Greenw: ald, Minn, the other at De Graff, 
Minn. 

Mr. Anpersen. And I might say the latter is in my district. 

Mr. Parrenrus. I have some also for you, too, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Hicerns. That is right. 

Mr. Anprersen. I like to advertise my district a little, as you go 
along. 

Mr. Parrenrus. My experience as a country elevator operator covers 
over 40 years. I have been requested to represent the farmers, co-ops, 
and independent elevators in my district. 

Our system of grain handling, marketing, and storage evolves from 
80 years, or more, of trial and error, as well as severe competition. 
It provides the most efficient and economical ways and means that 
such experience has been able to build for us. That it might be changed 
adversely by investigators with little or no experience in the grain 
business is of very g gr eat concern to us. 

Like the farmers’ plight at the present time, the grain business needs 
a helping hand, not any interference or changes which might add to 
that plight. No business works more closely with the farmer and is 
more sensitive to his problems than the country elevator. 

Commission merchants are an essential part of country elevator 
operation. They serve not only as the necessary link between buyer 
and seller in the cash grain market, but furnish a valuable service in 
handling terminal matters for us with CCC. 

For example, a country elevator is on the county ASC level. Gen- 
erally, we country elevator operators cooper ate very closely with 
county committees at the receiving end of CCC grain, whether it 
be for our private storage or for the Government bin sites. 

As independent and co-op country elevators, we do not have termi- 
nal facilities where our CCC load-out grain is shipped. That is where 
commission merchants become an essential part in furnishing terminal 
contact with CCC. 

Our commission merchants give valuable service with records, 
grades, weights, demurrage, and proper settlements, in handling our 
shipments on CCC lading orders at a very nominal cost—a service we 
must have to make for efficient and economical handling and mar- 
keting. 

I would like to establish the fact that commission merchants are 
quite indespensable to country elevator operators, and that we must 
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keep them in business to complete our service. If they lose the 
sellout of unstorable grain, as recommended by your statf report, they 
would lose one of their important sources of income. They need that 
business to exist. We must not let them die on the vine. 

On page 29-of the investigators’ report, it is inferred that CCC has 
liberalized payments under the uniform storage agreement. Any 
liberalization of the rates provided has not been equal to the increase 
of costs of operating country elevators. 

Salaries comprise about 60 percent of our operating costs and these 
have increased from 400 to 700 percent since 1938. Whether the CCC 
grain be handled by country elevators or by Government agencies set 
up for that purpose, it is quite obvious that the same increase in operat- 
ing costs would apply. 

Jt seems quite reasonable to assume, therefore, that a further liber- 
alization of payments under the uniform storage agreement would be 
in order at this time. 

Country elevators are experiencing a recession, much like the farm- 
ers, at the present time. In many cases, up to 90 percent of an elevator’s 
total income, which formerly came from handling free cash grain, now 
must come from CCC handling and storage. The volume of our busi- 
ness has been seriously reduced. This has been reduced because CCC 
handles a large percentage of our total production and shifts in crop 
production have reduced the supply of marketable grains we handle. 
The reduction of corn and wheat acreages cause an increase in feed 
grains that are marketed through livestock. There has, therefore, 
been a corresponding cut in country-elevator income. 

Here is’an important thing that came up in the report: 

Regarding premium credits for better grades shipped than specified 
in loading orders, every good elevator operator will save his best con- 
ditioned grain for long-range storage. That appears to us a matter 
of good management or commonsense. The lower grades or poorer 
conditioned grain presents a greater hazard in storing. It is worked 
off as soon as possible, even at a discount. This leaves generally, a 
stock of better grain against CCC storage than the warehouse receipts 
call for. Hence the premium credits that have been built up with CCC. 

Several years ago there were some of us country operators who 
refused to take CCC grain for storage. The setup was new to us, 
and county committees gave us little information or encouragement. 
We adinit that, lacking experience in such a new venture, we were 
afraid of it. ‘Time, practice, and experience have changed all that. 
We have now learned to work with our local county committees anid 
they with us. Problems that arise are reckoned with cooperatively, to 
the advantage of both county committees and local warehousemen. 

An instance of this kind may be cited when offgrade grain shows up 
and needs immediate attention. During the past year we held space 
in our elevators to receive heating and weevil infested CCC grain re- 
ceived from farm deliveries, and gave such deliveries our immediate 
attention. 

By proper handling, treating, and so forth, deterioration was 
stopped and the grain, only slightly damaged, was loaded out, sold 
on the market by CCC through commission merchants, to the best 
possible advantage. 


720138—-56—pt. 522 
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We want these improved relations between our country elevators 
and local county committees to continue. We want the improved co- 
operative relations to continue between CCC and the commission mer- 
chants. It has taken several years by trial and error to perfect that 
relationship. It has made for better understanding and the best 
possible handling, marketing, and storing of CCC grain. Let’s not 
waste our mutual efforts in bringing us as far as we have progressed 
in this matter. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Hieerns. Mr. Chairman, I realize you are really working 
against time, but I imagine Congressman Andersen would also want 
the privilege of intr oduci ing Mr. Ww yman Schaeffer. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Very much so. I would like Mr. Schaeffer to be 
heard. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Schaeffer, and 
I might say also, Mr. Schaeffer, besides being a constituent of Mr. 
Andersen’s, he is an old friend of mine. ‘ 
STATEMENT OF WYMAN SCHAEFFER, DIRECTOR, ELBOW LAKE COOPERATIVE 

GRAIN CO., ELBOW LAKE, MINN. 


Mr. ScuArrrer. My name is Wyman Schaeffer. I am director of 
the Elbow Lake Cooperative Grain Co., Elbow Lake, Minn. I am 
former president of this company, and my father, who is 89 years old, 
was one of the founders. This is one of the oldest cooperative eleva- 
tors in our State. 

My purpose in coming here is to protest the report of the staff inves- 
tigators, relative to the Commodity Stabilization Service. We reject 


as untrue the statement on page 5 that accumulation of premium cred- 
its on deliveries to Commodity Crédit Corporation— 


is encouraging warehousemen to downgrade receipts on producers’ grain. 


The farmer well knows his grain and what grade it should have. 
Most of them are as well versed in grain grading as the country-ele- 
vator manager and the farmer usually stands by and watches his grain 
being graded. 

An investigation covering many years of operation of country ele- 
vators indicates that seldom does any country elevator ever come out 
even on the grades of grain which he buys or stores and that which is 
shipped. This is not the guess of a staff investigator, but the result 
of the work of practicable men operating in country elevators. 

On protein tolerance comment, the staff investigator has presented 
a badly distorted report. For those of us who work in country eleva- 
tors there is no protein tolerance. This tolerance is known to exist 
among qualified technicians in approved chemical laboratories. It is 
not something that the elevator man has made up out of thin cloth 
in order that he can come out ahead of the Government. 

Actually, in the country it may take 5 or more days to obtain a pro- 
tein determination on a single load of wheat delivered from the farm; 
however, with truckloads of grain lined up at the elevator, he must take 
in the grain offered and store it in a bin with other wheat of the same 
classification. When it comes to loading out this wheat, the only thing 
the country elevator man can do is to load out the aver age of all pro- 
tein for wheat produced in his area of production. 





It is for this reason that early in the crop-harvesting period the 
country elevator man obtains all the samples of wheat he can accumu- 
late from his customers to send them off to a laboratory to obtain the 
average protein of that wheat crop. In this practice, too, it has been 
determined from many years of country operations, seldom does the 
country elevator operator receive credit on his shipments for the aver- 
age protein that he has paid for, or credited to his customers, in their 
storage receipts. The staff reporter who made up this section of the 
report should learn something about protein determinations before he 
tries to write about them. Also, he should learn something about 
country elevator handling of grain. 

For some reason, mainly, we think, lack of knowledge, the investi- 
vators feel that there is no place for the commission merchant in the 
loan program. I would say that our long experience in using commis- 
sion merchants certainly entitles me to say that we would not have 
been able to conduct our business without a terminal representative. 

We have used the so-called private commission firms in the termi- 
nals, as well as cooperative commission firms. 

We would probably be just as competent as the present personnel of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation if we tried to merchandise our own 
grain, and we know that they will earn their commissions and get 
hetter prices than we could sell it for direct. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation, if we tried to merchandise our 
own grain, and we know that they will earn their commissions and 
could get better prices than we could sell it for direct. ‘The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation does not have seats or memberships on the 
crain exchanges, and these public markets have long been recognized 
as the best place to sell grain. There samples can be shown and this 
is where the buyers, such as merchandisers, processors, exporters, and 
so forth come to purchase their grain. 

In our own case, if it had not been for the assistance of our terminal 
representatives, both in service and in financing, we never would be 
the company we are today. 

It is well known that the loan program has hurt all of these termi- 
nal commission merchants, and with the comparatively small amount 
of business that they receive on the so-called sellouts of grain from the 
CCC, it would be making it just a little more difficult for them to 
stay in business, and if they are driven out of business, what do these 
staff investigators of yours recommend to take their place, so we, that 
cannot afford to keep offices in the terminal markets, can get the service 
that we so much desire. 

On page 17 there is an inference that country elevators have been 
reluctant to offer as much space to CCC as they could have. This 
certainly cannot be said of most country elevators that I know of. 
Most of them have built space far beyond the normal needs of their 
area of production, and much of the space offered has been unused 
through a great part of the year. Yet they have not complained to 
Congress because they built this space on the urgent request of the 
farm program representatives. In our own case we have built extra 
space at a very large expense. The majority of our farmers are for 
the loan program and our company has cooperated in making it 
work. Yet now your investigators recommend that Government bins 
be used instead of the storage that you wanted us to build. 
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In summarizing the recommended reports of your investigating 
committees, it undoubtedly will destroy the very thing our fathers 
strived and worked so hard to develop, our free-enterprise system. If 
we are deprived of this fluid marketing economy of our grain business 
we will have then lost our bargaining rights. Let us be frank and 
honest, gentlemen, in our actions and decisions so that monopolistic 
enterprises don’t destroy our free and competitive markets. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Thank you, Mr. Schaeffer. We appreciate your 
coming this distance to appear at this time. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment further, or 
get further information from these gentlemen on the policy of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and I understand that that policy is 
of first keeping all of its storage space filled before it uses any com- 
mercial space. Is that correct, Mr. Schaeffer ? 

Mr. Scuarrrer. That is the way it has been. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the policy; is it not? 

Mr. Scuarrrer. Yes. 

Mr. ANpEeRSEN. What does this do, as you have intimated, near the 
latter part of your statement, to the various private enterprises that 
the Congress has urged during the past few years, to construct more 
storage space, on the assumption that they are going to have more 
grain to store, and thus make it possible for them to pay back the 
cost of that additional storage ? 

Mr. Scuarrrer. The thing of it is that we were informed by our 
county committeemen last week that these so-called contracts that we 
have gotten from the Commodity Credit Corporation to build bins, 
will have to be paid for in cash now, instead of storage. 

Mr. Anprrsen. It is kind of pecuhar thing to me, gentlemen, that, 
on the one hand, the Congress—and I might instead say the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which is a part of our Government—has con- 
tinuously urged the farmer, through my section, to my certain knowl- 
edge, the last 5 or 10 years to get out and buy and construct more and 
more storage space for grain. They have done so, practically infer- 
ring that this particular farmer or my local elevators, would be able 
to pay for that construction out of this, the basis of these five annual 
payments, through earning the storage charges paid, storage rates 
paid to them by the Commodity Credit Corporation and the Govern- 
ment under the loan. 

Now, are we not going directly against that expressed intent of the 
Congress and of the Government ¢ 

Mr. Scuarrrer. Looks as though we are. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Seems to me we are not playing fair, not only to 
the farmers, but also the businessmen who have been good enough to 
try to expand their storage holding and to provide room for this grain. 

Personally, I would much rather see, Mr. Chairman, these bins 
belonging to the Commodity Credit Corporation remain what they 
were intended to be, that is, available storage space in time of need. I 
do not agree with their policy as of today, where they are beginning to 
call in the barley through my region, and forcing it on the market, and 
taking that barley, Mr. Chairman, away from the storage that the 
farmers have available for it. Something is wrong. 

Mr. Marsnatv. It seems to me that some of the changed policies that 
have taken place must not be a savings to the taxpayers since the cost 
of storing a bushel of grain on the basis of the Department’s own figures 
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went from 6 to 11 cents a bushel. On this committee we are interested 
both in efficiency and service. It would indicate that some of the new 
policies have not been so much of a savings to the Government as have 
been indicated. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I want the subcommittee to know 
this: We are pressed for time this afternoon, but I feel this overall 
general picture is important enough, when we have the Commodity 
C redit people in front of this subcommittee later on during this hear- 
ing, I want to develop very carefully before the subcommittee as to 
their policy relative to their storage and to various things that they are 
doing, which are beginning to create doubts in my mind. 

For instance, one of them, I understand that they do not permit our 
country elevators who have the necessary machinery, to take grain out 
of bins and clean, and so forth; they do not permit them to even bid 
upon such any more. I was astounded to hear that in our State of 
Minnesota, the C ‘ommodity Credit Corporation has expended sizable 
sums in buying equipment which is nothing but competitive in nature 
to our private enterprises scattered throughout my section of the 
country. 

Why, in the name of commonsense, should we have a Government 
agency go in and deprive the average businessman, as represented by 
our cooperative and private elevator system, deprive them of work or 
of eppertunsties to do work for the Government, which should be 
theirs 

Mr. ML ARSHALL. I further understand that this is a policy that has 
taken the handling of this grain pretty much out of the hands of county 
committees, who recognize they could make a considerable saving by 
letting the contracts as they formerly did, with the country elev ators. 

Mr. ANpersen. Mr. Chairman, I think ‘definitely we are going on a 
dangerous road, and I think we are going to have to look into this 
whoie matter very carefully in hearings still before us, and we will 
have plenty of time, gentlemen, and we ‘intend to have the ( ‘Commodity 
Credit Corporation ‘and those above them, sitting across the table from 
us, and ask them very leading questions, and I intend to ask that we 
have further qualified investigators to go out there and give us a real 
report of the problems that have been brought to our attention by 
you poets 

Mr. Natcner. Mr. Chairman, at that point I would like to make 
this observation 

Mr. AnperseNn. This, gentlemen, is Mr. Natcher, of Kentucky. 

Mr. Narcuer. And | would like to direct my remarks to you fine 
gentlemen from the State of Minnesota. 

I have had the privilege of serving on this particular subcommittee 
for 2 years, and I want to say to you gentlemen from the State of 
Minnesota that you ought to be unusually proud of the 2 gentlemen 
from your State who serve on this subcommittee, my good fr a and 
colleague, Fred Marshall, and my good friend and “colleague, Car] 
Andersen. On this sube ‘committee, we operate on a nonpartisan basis. 
My friend, Mr. Marshall, here sits to the right of the chairman, Mr. 
Whitten. My friend, Mr. Andersen, sits to the left. As far as this 
committee is concerned, gentlemen, we do not. have any operations on 
# partisan basis. These two men are interested in the welfare of the 
American farmer and I say that to you advisedly. 
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I was born and reared on a farm, and I think you people in the 
State of Minnesota should be proud of both of these men. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Hiccins. And we from Minnesota appreciate it, and we agree 
with you 100 percent. 

We have only one other man, Mr. Wendell Lenton. Mr. Oscar 
Olson, from Truman, Minn., who is president of the Minnesota Farm- 
ers Grain Leaders Association, that had their annual convention at 
Minneapolis last year, asked if they could send a representative down. 

I do not know whether you want to take the time. He will be very 
brief. 

One point, especially, that Congressman Andersen brought out, 
about using the private bins, or the bin-site bins of the Government. 
I think it would be interesting for you to tell them of the position that 
your company is in right now. 

Mr. MarsHaty. Mr. Lenton, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WENDELL H. LENTON 


Mr. Lenton. My name is Wendell H. ee Stewartville, Minn. 
I am manager of the Farmers Elevator Co., a farmers’ organization 
with eighteen hundred patrons. 

I am representing the Farmers Elevator Association of Minnesota, 
which has 325 elevator members, with an average local membership 
of about 400 farmers, thus there are approximately 130,000 farmers 
back of our organization. 

Last. week in Minneapolis we held our 49th annual convention. 
The talk of the convention was the report of the investigators of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives. 

I only wish that the investigators that made this report could have 
been there and heard the criticisms on same. 

Frankly, we are very much worried over such a report going into 
the records of Congress without being answered and the delegates 
to our annual convention have asked me to come down to protest it. 

First, we are very much worried over the recommendation that 
Government bin sites should be used to store Government grain before 
private storage is used. Surely these investigators have known for 
years we were encouraged to build extra stor: age, so that the loan 
program would function. The country elevator interests have coop- 
erated with the county and State ASC offices in meeting their 
problems. 

They cannot be blamed for policies adopted and put into effect by 
higher authority and we would like nothing better than for the Gov- 
ernment to get out of the grain business and let us handle that. We 
can do the job better and at less cost to the Government. 

As everyone knows, when grain is brought into bin sites, there is 
usually no way to run or aerate it. These bin sites are just simply 
ordinary bins, ‘where the grain is put into.it and it stays there, until 
it starts going out of condition, which happens in many, many cases, 
or else it is sold by Commodity Credit Corporation. 

No one is responsible for the grades in the Government bin sites, 
but Uncle Sam, himself. This is different when you put grain into 
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private storage, in elevators of their annexes, where provisions are 
made to properly care for the grain and where warehouse receipts 
with a determined grade are issued. 

We are concerned about the recent order which does not allow the 
country elevator, who is the bin-site operator, to perform the task 
of screening corn at the bin site. Every bin-site operator has equip- 
ment for removing grain from bins and we now find that the Gov- 
ernment has purchased g grain-conveying equipment to screen bin sites, 
while the bin-site operators equipment is idle. 

The fee paid to the bin-site operator for this service was not ex- 
cessive and the new setup by the Government promises to cost the tax- 
payer more. 

With the Government now in possession of such grain-conveying 
equipment, what is to prevent them from using this equipment for 
filling bin sites at takeover time and completely bypassing the country 
elevators 

The country elevator trade has been most cooperative with the 
county and State ASC offices in meeting the problems of handling 
surplus grains. We believe that we can perform these services more 
efficiently and at less cost to the taxpayers than the Government can 

We need the commission merchant to handle our grain shipments 
whether it be free grain or Government grain. We cannot follow 
shipment of our grain from the country to terminals and we must 
have the services of the commission merchant to protect our interests. 

Mr. Marswain. Mr. Lenton, thank you for your statement. 

We wish to thank all of you for taking of your time in coming 
down here and giving the committee the benefit of your views. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say when this came up, this part of it, I 
read the report, and I contacted the grain trade in my district, and, 
of course, this part did not apply to us out there, but the unloading 
charges, the differential, the truck differential, did. And, subse- 
quently, I attended a meeting down at the Department, where we 
discussed that, and they had another meeting out at Kansas City. 

In a way, I am glad that this report was printed, although I had 
only come in contact with it early in January, but I did ms ake an effort 
to find out what the report meant. 

The one thing that disturbs me—and I know other members of the 
committee, including the chairman—is that the inferences in such a 

report may have an influence on the regulations which the Depart- 
ment may issue because of such an investigation. 

However, | do think that we will understand the grain trade and 
movement of grain much better because of it. 

I do not think irreparable damage has been done. We can repair 
that. I assure you I am in agreement with Mr. Marshall that we 
shall look into this very fully, because we do not want to do anything, 
not in this stage of the history of American agriculture, to disturb 
anything, nor will it be done, and I for one am very happy you are 
here and appreciate your being frank with us. 

Mr. AnperseN. Just one final statement, Mr. Marshall. I want 
to say this: 

These gentlemen have come a long way, and justly so, to protect 
their interests, and I personally want to thank all of them for taking 
the time as they have for coming here to present to us their viewpoint. 
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I urge them to take the time later to follow up by furnishing to 
this committee further evidence that they think we might use in 
arriving at a fair conclusion. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hiccrns. Thank vou, too, gentlemen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I welcome Mr. 
Fuqua and Mr. Monk before us here again. They and their organi- 
zation have been of inestimable help to people in their good work in 
connection with soil conservation. 

Mr. Marsnatu. Mr. Fuqua, you may proceed in any way you wish. 
This committee is at your service. 


Som CoNsERVATION 


NOLEN J. FUQUA, PRESIDANT. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, DUNCAN, OKLA, 

MARION MONE, JR., A DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOTL 
CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, CHAIRMAN, GROUP LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fueva. My name is Nolen J. Fuqua, of Duncan, Okla., presi- 
dent. National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

With me today is Marion Monk, Jr., a director of the National 
Association and chairman of that group’s legislative committee. 

We appreciate this opportunity to again appear before this com- 
mittee to testify regarding the needs of 2,700 soil conservation dis- 
tricts in America, and to express the views of soil conservation district 
officials throughout the country on soil- and water-conservation matters 
generally. 

Early in February we held our annual national convention in 
Boston, Mass. Soil conservation district officials from all States were 
in attendance. While bad weather held attendance down somewhat 
compared with recent years, the attending volunteer district officials 
who serve without pay, numbered upward. to a thousand. 

The items that we want to discuss with your committee were re- 
viewed thoroughly by these district officials at our convention. On 
several items there were specific resolutions adopted by the full 
convention which we intend to review with you. 

We want to first of all thank the members of this committee for the 
interest that vou have given to soil conservation district work. We 
are ever mindful of the support that you have given us, and the actions 
vou have taken in past years to keep our program from faltering. 
District supervisors throughout the land know that you are their 
friends. For them, we want to thank you at this time for your past 
actions. 

Now, we come before you to ask for your further consideration so 
that the farmers of America can have the help they need so desperately 
to speed up the application of soil and water conservation for the 
protection and improvement of their land for the benefit of the pres- 
ent and future generations of this country. 

We are not going to take your time to review the importance of soil 
and water conservation work to the future of this country because we 
know you gentlemen are fully aware of the work that is going on 
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and the problems that remain to be solved in your congressional dis- 
tricts. 

We know that you believe in our method of attacking these pro- 
grams through soil conservation districts, which are local units of 
State gover nment through which farmers and ranchers are teaming up 
with their government to solve soil and water conservation problems. 

Mr. Monx. Soil conservation districts now contain about 90 per- 
cent of all the farm and ranch lands in the Nation. More than 114 
million farmers and ranchers in the country are active district coop- 
erators who are applying soil and water conservation practices on 
their land. This is increasing by nearly 200,000 per year. 

Unfortunately, a substanti: al number of these cooperators are not 
able to move ahead with their conservation work as fast as they would 
like to because there are not enough soil conservation technicians to 
help them. 

Furthermore, there are other farmers waiting who want to cooperate 
with their district, but are not now dcing so because there isn’t enough 
technical help to get around to them either. 

When representatives of our organization testified before this com- 
mittee last year, we reported to you the results of a grassroots survey 
of soil conservation district officials that we had just completed. T he 
information revealed in that survey is just as pertinent this year as 
it was last year. 

Two significant facts stand out. First, more than 45 percent of the 
districts reported that fewer technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service are assigned to their districts now than in the past. 

Second, the additicnal technicians needed in all districts total 3,400. 

The fact that nearly half of the districts have lost technical help 
disturbs us very much. We asked the Soil Conservation Service foi 
facts from their records on this matter. We learned that on the 
average only one-half as many man-years of Soil Conservation Service 
technical assistance is available per district today as was available 
in 1942. 

We know that the cost of everything we buy has gone up a lot since 
1942. We are especially aware of these costs in our own farming 
operations, but we sometimes lose sight of the fact that the same 
economic laws apply to our conservation technicians as to farm ma- 
chinery, for example. 

The average cost of hiring technicians is about double what it was 
in 1942. Even then, our best technicians are constantly receiving 
offers for better pay from other work. The operating costs to service 
those technicians have gone up, too. 

Office rent costs more. Pickup trucks cost more, and it costs more 
for gasoline to get the technician out to the farm. And the costs of 
other necessary services have gone up. 

The facts are simply this: The amount of funds available for tech 
nical assistance to soil conservation districts won’t hire us as much 
technical help as:we used to have, or as much as we need. 

We think it appropriate to comment on the growth of the soil con- 
servation district movement in the country since 1942. In 1942 there 
were less than 800 districts organized in the country. Today there 
are about 2,700 districts. 

We appreciate the fact that this committee over the years has con- 
sistently recognized the fact that the new districts must have technical 
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staff as they are organized. We are fully appreciative of the fact that 
when budget estimates submitted to this committee did not provide 
for the staffing of new districts, that you gentlemen have added such 
funds to the appropriations for the Soil Conservation Service. 

This growth in districts from 800 to 2,700 has been a gradual process 
over the last 15 years. The level of funds provided as districts grew 
might have covered the costs of technical staff at that time. 

But the economic factors we just mentioned have been working in 
this area, too. So we find ourselves in the position in these districts, 
too, that funds available won’t hire the amount of technical help 
originally planned, or the amount that farmers need. 

Now. for the second pertinent fact from our grass roots survey, that 
the additional technicians needed in all districts total 3,400. That is 
about 30 percent more technicians than can be hired with present 
available funds. 

And we want to emphasize that these are the needs of the 2,700 soil 
conservation districts now in existence. 

We are most happy to note that the budget presented to this com- 
mittee this year provides funds for staffing technicians in those new 
districts which we expect will be organized during the next year. 

That budget also provides for some other special needs, such as 
stepped-up soil survey work in the wind erosion area of the south- 
ern Great Plains. We want to give our full support to these items 
in the budget. 

We are concerned, however, that the budget presented to you .does 
not provide for any increase in funds to meet the extra needs in the 
2.700 soil-conservation districts with going programs. 

While much good conservation work is now being done in these 
districts, there is more work waiting than the technicians can get to. 
Farmers are ready to apply enough more conservation that the local 
district officials over the country estimate they have need for 30 
percent more technical helpers than they now have. 

In past years we have reviewed these needs with you gentlemen. 
And we have asked you to increase the requests from the Budget Bu- 
reau and appropriate enough money to fully meet our needs. 

While it has been impossible for you to go all the way with us in 
past years, we sincerely appreciate the fact that you have restored 
proposed cuts and last year provided us with a moderate increase. 

The legislative committee of our association reviewed this history 
thoroughly at our Boston convention. They decided that this year 
we should not ask you to meet our full needs all in 1 year. 

Instead, they suggested that we ask you to help us approach our 
problem in such a manner that we may be able to meet our needs 
over a period of a few years. 

The legislative committee recommended the following resolution, 
which was adopted by the full convention: 

The committee reviewed in detail the appropriations voted by Congress in 
recent vears for technical and other types of assistance to soil-conservation 
districts and noted with regret that funds are far short of meeting district 
needs as reported district-by-district in the grassroots analysis of last year. 

The committee also noted that the funds recommended for this work by the 
Denartment of Agriculture this year do not provide for any increase in technical: 
assistance to existing soil-conservation districts, with the exception of minor 
sums which are specifically earmarked for specialized activities. 
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It is therefore the recommendation of this committee that Congress be asked 
'o appropriate sufficient funds to provide for an average increase in technical 
elp to districts of at least 10 percent; that present technical assistance be main- 
tained without reduction, and sizable increases be made in funds needed to com- 
plete the national land inventory. 

The committee further recommends that special appropriations, separate 
and apart from those for technical assistance to soil conservation districts, 
be voted for assistance in emergency or disaster areas. 

That, gentlemen, is the recommendation from our national conven- 
tion in this item, and we hope you will be able to give it favorable 
consideration. 

Another subject covered in our grassroots survey of last year was 
the number of problems that soil conservation district officials reported 
on which they needed more research information. The fact that we 
found so many partly unsolved problems led us to look much deeper 
into this subject during the past yea 

One thing that amazed us was to find that, despite the large in- 
creases in appropriations for some kinds of research during the past 
few years, research in soil and water conservation has not been stepped 
up. 

While the budget submitted to your committee provides for an 
additional million dollars for such research for next year, we think 
it should be substantially greater. In fact, we are recommending that 
<oil and water conservation research be increased by $3 million next 


vear. 

We were most amazed to find that the budget recommended will 
buy less than three-fourths as much soil and water conservation re- 
search as was being done in 1940 when there were only about. 300 soil 
‘onservation districts in the United States. 


Our association instructed our research committee to make a thor- 
ough study of immediate and long-range research needs so that we 
could determine the size of an essential research program. 

Here, again, the committee concluded that it would be most practical 
to approach the meeting of these needs over a period of years, rather 
than to ask your committee to try to meet the needs all in 1 year. 

The work of this research committee was another of the high- 
lights of our Boston convention. We understand that you gentlemen 
have already been supplied with a copy of the report of this research 
committee, which was adopted by our full convention. 

We would like at this time to quote some excerpts from that report : 


After consulting many technical experts and papers, we have assembled many 
facts that point to the need for a much bigger program of soil and water con- 
servation research than we now have. Very briefly, the situation is this: 

Our National Government’s budget for soil and water conservation research 
will buy less than three-fourths as much as in 1940, when there were 314 soil 
‘onservation districts, compared with nearly 2,700 today. 

With the watershed protection part of our program moving ahead rapidly, 
water needs increasing, population growing, and the amount of good agricul- 
tural land decreasing, we think research programs must be intensified. As a 
practical matter, private industry cannot be expected to do enough of this kind 
of research, along with work on its own products. This means we have to get 
more action out of Federal and State Governments. 

We should take a hint from industry. Industrial research and development, 
with half of its $5 billion budget furnished by the Federal Government, expanded 
100 percent between 1950 and 1954, and is expected to grow to 4 times its present 
size in 20 years. 

The expansion in conservation research that we believe necessary would, as 
nearly as we can estimate, call for increasing the annual research budget by 
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about $25 million within 10 years. This would mean an added cost of about 
2 cents per acre of privately owned land. 

Our recommendations are as follows: 

1. Immediate increases should be appropriated by Congress for research on 
watershed protection, wind-erosion control, drainage, irrigation, improvement of 
soil fertility, and improvement of soil structure. These immediate increases 
should be about 3 times what the Government has proposed—in other words, 
about $38 million. 


2. For those same types of research there should be gradual expansion over 
a period of 10 years, and along with this there should be a gradual expansion in 
research on the nature of soils (chemistry, physical properties, microbiology, 
ete.), the effects of soil on the nutrition of animals, and the conservation prac- 
tices and systems of farming. This work should be increased at a rate of about 
$3 million for several years and then at a lower rate so that the budget for this 
work at the end of 10 years will be $20 million higher than at present. This 
should provide for the establishment of at least three major soil and water 
research laboratories, 

We want to repeat that this report was adopted by our full con- 
vention, and we hope you can give it your favorable consideration. 
Such an expansion in research would cost less than four one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the dollar value of the farmland in the United 
States. 

Our adopted report also supports the budget increases for con- 
servation economic research, forage crops, weed-and-brush control, 
and equipment for conservation purposes for 1957 and it recognized 
possible increased needs over the next 10 years. 

Increasing demands on technicians’ time for other work: Duning 
the past few years there has developed throughout the country a more 
widespread recognition of the fact that all soil- and water-conservation 
work must be based on a sound technical foundation to have lasting 
effects. The effort of you gentlemen on this committee has been far- 
reaching in this respect. 

Tt was at your insistence a few years ago that the technical founda- 
tion under the agricultural conservation program was strengthened 
by assigning the technical responsibility for permanent-type practces 
to the Soil Conservation Service. We have watched this move de- 
velop year by year and we want you to know that it is being effective. 
Much more enduring conservation work is being applied with ACP 
financial help today than before this technical responsibility was as- 
signed to SCS. 

We want to urge the continuation of this responsibility, and we want 
to support the budget requests for ACP funds. 

At the same time, we want you to know that we are still disturbed by 
the impact of this move on help to district cooperators. 

Your committee wisely provided for the 5-percent transfer arrange- 
ments for financing the cost of this extra work by the Soil Conservation 
Service. The problem is that this provision has been only partially 
effective. 

In many counties it is working out fine, and is financing the extra 
load on the SCS technicians. 

But this is not true for all of the country. At the current rate of 
5-percent transfers, ACP funds are financing only about two-thirds of 
the cost of doing this technical work. 

This means that the other one-third of this work is being done by 
technicians hired on funds to assist soil-conservation districts. 

It is our firm conviction that the ACA program should carry 100 
percent of the costs of keeping it technically sound. 
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In other words, we think that the assignment of this technical re- 
sponsibility to SCS is paying dividends to the Nation in getting more 
permanent soil and water conservation applied with AC P funds. We 
think that it has proved to be so effective in this respect that it should 
pay its own way on technical help. 

We will continue to be disturbed about this matter so long as any 
technicians intended to service soil-conservation district cooperators 
are diverted to the job of keeping ACP on.a sound technical basis. 

The same situation exists with the soil- and water-conservation loans 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. When the FHA authority for 
soil and water loans was extended to all parts of the country last year, 
the Soil Conservation Service was assigned technical responsibility 
for this work. 

Soil-conservation district officials believe that it is highly important 
that soil- and water-conservation measures planned and applied under 
FHA loan authorities meet technical standards that will insure the 
greatest possible benefit to farmers and that will protect and improve 
the resources involved. We know that you gentlemen of this com- 
mittee believe this, too. We are happy that the Department of Agri- 
culture recognizes it. 

Here, again, however, we are disturbd by the fact that the cost of 
discharging this responsibility—100 percent of it—is coming out of 
funds appropriated to SCS for assisting districts. 

While we think this assignment to SCS is desirable and in the 
national interest, we think it should be self-financing or, at least, 
financed in such a manner that it does not detract from the technica) 
assistance available to district cooperators. 

We have already told you how district cooperators need and want 
more technical help than is available. These ACP and FHA re- 
sponsibilities assigned to SCS further complicate our situation in 
some locations. 

Now, we are hearing much talk about a new soil-bank program 
which would have some soil- and water-conservation features in it. 
Here, again, we feel strongly that whatever conservation work may be 
provided for in any soil-bank program, it should be based on a solid 
technical basis to insure that the conservation will be lasting. 

Our association testified to this effect before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry some weeks ago, and before the House 
Agriculture Committee last week, because we believe that any soil- 
bank program must provide for fitting its conservation features into 
the going local programs of soil-conservation districts. 

The Agricultural Act of 19% 56, reported out by that Senate com- 
mittee, made provision along the line we requested. Soil-conserva- 
tion district programs are recognized in the bill and it directs the 
Secretary of Agriculture to provide for a solid technical foundation 
for conservation features of the program and to utilize the technical 
resources of the Soil Conservation Service in carrying it out. 

We feel sure that you gentlemen on this Appropriations Committee 
share our convictions that soil-bank duties assigned to the Soil Con- 
servation Service must be finanaced in such a manner that this addi- 
tional work can be done without sacrificing the present basic efforts 
of technicians serving districts. 

You can see from our experience with ACP and FHA soil and water 
loans why we would be concerned in this problem. 
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We assume that you gentlemen will be involved with appropriations 
to implement a soil- bank program if one is enacted. We are asking 
you that when that matter comes before you that you take whatever 
action is appropriate to insure that the technical foundation of a soil 
bank is implemented in such a manner that conservation work done 
will be enduring without withdrawing technical help now available 
to districts. 

Here again we feel that a soil-bank program should carry its own 
load in insuring technical adequacy. We shall continue to insist that 
conservation phases of a soil bank must. be technically sound and 
should in itself provide the necessary funds to finance the technical 
phases of it. 

Our association adopted the following resolution at our recent Bos- 
ton convention : 

It is recommended that in the event Congress adopts any of the soil-bank 
proposals now being considered which may place increased responsibilities for 
technical assistance on the Soil Conservation Service technicians, that appropria- 
tions adequate to meet such increases be made. 

Mr. Fuqua. Special areas of work in need of attention: We would 
like to take a little time to review with you three other areas of work 
that we believe need strengthening. These are conservation nurseries, 
the national land capability inventory, and conservation public 
relations. 

The nursery situation is a familiar story to the members of this 
committee. 

A few years ago the Soil Conservation Service was operating 24 
nurseries throughout the country for the production of conservation 
plant materials, Literally hundreds of different plants that were 
developed in these nurseries are in use on our farms today. These 
nurseries were immensely valuable, and the cost of operating them was 
slight. 

Under the nursery policy established in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1953, many of these nurseries have been disposed of. Only 5 
of the original 24 nurseries are still being operated by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. Most of the other 21 have been shut dow n, although 
a few are being operated in a somewhat limited way by State and 
private agencies. 

The nursery problem was discussed thoroughly by Soil Conservation 
District officials in the legislative committee at our Boston convention. 
It was evident from these discussions that districts in many areas of 
the country are not able to get the new and promising plant materials 
they need to meet the problems that exist. 

As a result of these discussions the legislative committee recom- 
mended the following resolution, which was adopted by the full 
convention. 

This committee unanimously recommends that the National Association urge 
Congress to establish within the Soil Conservation Service such nursery facilities 
as are needed to meet the plant-materials needs of the Soil Conservation districts, 
such nurseries to be either operated by the SCS or by contract with other agencies 
or organizations. This committee recommends that National Association officers 
make every effort to secure additional appropriations of not less than $500,000 
this year for this essential work. 

We ask you to give this request most serious consideration so that 
new and promising conservation-plant species can be tested. in all parts 
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of the country for adaptability to soil and climatic conditions and the 
promising ones built up to where the commercial seed trade can take 
them over and supply ee needs of district cooperators. 

On numerous occasions our association has discussed with this com- 
mittee the need for moving ahead faster with the national land capabil- 
ity inventory. The resolution from our Boston convention which we 
reported earlier, provided : 
that a sizable increase be made in funds needed to complete the national land 
inventory. 

There is one new soil-survey development that we want to review 
with you gentlemen. Again, that has to do with a soil-bank program. 
In testifying before the “Agric ultural Committees of both the House 
and Senate, we rec ommended that such a bill include the following 
section : 

The Secretary shall utilize to the fullest practicable extent land-use capability 
data in the-administration of this act and shall carry forward to completion as 
rapidly as possible the basic land inventory of the Nation. 

We are pleased to note that bill reported out by the Senate com- 
mittee included that exact wording as section 220. We note further 
that the committee report on that bill provides that: 

Land-use capability work would continue to be financed from funds otherwise 
made available for such work and not from funds made available from the acre 
are reserve and conservation reserve programs. 

Therefore, it appears that the extent to which the soil-survey work 

can be speeded up will depend largely on the action of your committee. 

Now, we would like to offer a few comments about conservation 
publie relations and particularly about the information efforts of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

' Every business and industry knows the value of public relations. It 
would prob: ibly be better for agriculture if farmers could grasp a sim- 
ilar appreciation of it. It would be unthinkable for a business or in- 
dustry to trust to luck or to an office boy the job of public relations. 

Neither would a thriving business think of turning its public re- 
lations job over to one of its competitors. 

The Soil Conservation Service is doing a $90 million a year service 
in the Nation’s present public interest and future welfare. The very 
nature of its complex operations makes it highly important that SCS 
account to the public faithfully on its entire program, especially on 
the work being done through assistance to our Soil Conservation dis- 
tricts. 

Our mounting experience in district indicates to us that one of the 
present inadequaci ies of SCS is an information program intimately 
aimed and geared to its operations. 

While SCS is a highly competent technical agency, it has infor- 
mation that it is not getting out as widely as it should be to those who 
need the information. 

The SCS has to depend primarily on its technicians for getting out 
infor mation in the field. We believe this situation could be improved 
if SCS were directed to establish a few key information outlets about 
the Nation, through which information on the work being done in dis- 
tricts through local self-government could be relayed directly to the 
ean by newspapers, farm magazines, and radio and television out- 
ets. 
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Watershed protection and flood prevention: The final subject on 
which we would like to testify is on watershed protection and flood- 
prevention work. 

You will recall that our association gave the strongest possible sup- 
port to enactment of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

We have also vigorously supported the need for adequate financing 
of this work. We have sought, and continue to seek, the collaboration 
and support of all other oreanizations having like- minded objectives. 

We have participated actively with national farm, business, labor, 
and wildlife organizations in the National Watershed Congress to 
further our mutual objectives of upstream watershed treatment and 
management to protect and wisely use our precious soil and water 
resources, 

We look on this act as a most important tool with which soil-con- 
servation districts can carry out their programs. Districts have been 
a sponsor of nearly every one of the more than 400 applications for 
assistance under the act that have been made to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Our national officers and hundreds of soil-conservation district 
leaders have watched closely developments under this act since it 
became law some 18 months ago. Weare no satisfied with the limita- 
tions of this law. 

We are, in fact, greatly alarmed. We fear that the practical use- 
fulness of this new tool is being frustrated in its practical application 
by the limitations of the law and policy established under it. 

Many of these fears were frankly voiced in the forum of the Na- 
tional Watershed Congress in December. They were repeated and 
emphasized at our Boston convention. 

The House Agriculture Committee has reported out a bill to amend 
this act. The amendments proposed are directed specifically at the 
weaknesses in this act that we have observed. 

We reviewed these proposed amendments thoroughly at our Boston 
convention and adopted the following resolution : 

That the association support the amendments to Public Law 566 as provided 
in the Poage and Hope bills—H. R. 8750 and H. R. 8804—and include the provision 
of S. 3023, as introduced by Senator Clements, that would eliminate the 5,000 
acre-foot limitation on the total capacity of structures. 

Our association has since so testified before the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Our reason for reviewing these facts with you gentlemen of this 
Appropriations Committee is this: 

If the proposed amendments to the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act are adopted by the Congress, much of the redtape that 
has been holding back this work will be eliminated. Work can get 
underway quic ker than under the now existing law. Whether or not 
the law is amended will have a direct bearing on the level of appropria- 
tions that will be needed to carry it out next } year. 

Therefore, we are taking a position of supporting the budget for 
watershed protection wor k that has been presented to you, with the 
understanding that we will rely on the wioa judgment of the members 
of this committee to keep appropri iations for watershed protection 


work in tune with any amendments that may be made in Public Law 
566. 
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Flood prevention work on the 11 authorized watersheds is another 
matter. We know that vou have been concerned, as we have, about 
the slow rate of progress on these 11 watersheds. 

Concern about this came in for considerable discussion at our Boston 
convention. It was the general feeling of soil conservation district 
officials at Boston that this work was caught in a vicious trap. 

On the one hand, the present level of appropriations is such that 
it will take 35 or 40 years to get these big watersheds completely 
treated. 2 

On the other hand, until one of them is completed, we lack conclu- 
sive evidence of the eflectiveness of this approach to flood prevention. 

We see a real need for concentrating work on one of these 11 water- 
sheds to push it. to completion so that it can serve as a demonstration 
of what can be accomplished on the rest of them. We have no ques- 
tion but that the treatment of these watersheds will be effective in 
flood prevention, but there are some groups that are “from Missouri” 
and have to be shown. 

So we propose a course of action to show them. For example, our 
Boston convention passed the following resolution dealing with one 
of the most adaptable of the 11 watersheds: 

That we request a review of the Washita watershed with the idea of completing 
full treatment in the shortest possible time; and that the national association 
support a request of Congress for sufficient funds to accomplish this. 

Now, gentlemen, we would like to summarize. 

Soil conservation districts need 3,400 additional technicians. We 
estimate that these would cost about $19 million. 

We are asking you to provide one-third of this next year. Specifi- 
cally, we are suggesting that the item for assisting soil conservation 
districts be increased by $614 million to be earmarked for assistance 
to old districts. 

Research needed to solve soil and water conservation problems will 
cost $20 million more than the present budget of $5 million. We are 
asking you to provide this over a 10-year period. Specifically, we 
are suggesting that for the next year the item for soil and water con- 
servation research be increased by $3 million over its present level, 
which is $2 million more than the budget estimates. 

We are asking that you add $500,000 to the SCS appropriation item 
to get a minimum level of nursery activities. 

We have explained the impact of ACP work, FHA soil and water 
conservation loans, and possible soil bank responsibilities to SCS 
technicians. 

We have also reviewed the need for stepping up the national land 
inventory. We are not able to fix dollar figures to these needs. We 
are asking your committee to take them into account in whatever is 
an appropriate manner for financing the ‘technical services involved 
in keeping with the needs. 

We are taking a position of supporting the budget for watershed 
protection work with the understanding that we will rely on the good 
judgment of the members of this committee to keep appropriation. jor 
this work in tune with any amendments that may be made in the 
law. 

So, we will be glad to answer questions that any of you gentlemen 
care to ask on any of the recommendations we have made. 
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Mr. Marsuauyi. We thank you very much for your statement. 

I think we should call your attention at this point to this fact, that 
this committee last year restored budget cuts because of our interest 
in the soil conservation work being done in this country. We think 
it is of vital importance to maintain our soil and water resources. 
This committee firmly believes that. 

Mr. Monk. We appreciate that, and in this testimony we have so 
thanked you for not only restoring the cuts in the budget but last year 
giving us an increase, also. 

Mr. MarsHanu. We are happy to see that this year the Bureau of 
the Budget has come up with a figure that is a little more realistic 
than before. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Fuqua, you make the statement that $614 
million additional should be earmarked for assistance to old districts. 
Now, what does that leave for the new districts ? 

Mr. Fuqua. We will leave that, I suppose, stand, as has been sug- 
gested in the budget. 

Mr, Anversen. | would gather from your testimony, Mr. Fuqua, 
that as far as the budget is concerned, for Social Conservation Serv- 
ice operations, this committee should endeavor to raise that budget by 
approximately, $10 million, to give SCS the money it really needs to do 
a good job, That includes $6,500,000 for additional technicians for 
the old’ districts, and $2 million or so additional for research. I 
personally, Mr. Chairm: an, want to state here that I intend to do what 
I ean to get for this great organization suflicient manpower to do a 
good job. It hasa tremendous responsibility. Now I am referring to 
the Soil Conservation Service. It has a tremendous responsibility. 
There has been new work continually thrown on its shoulders, like the 
watershed program, for example, and they are going to add responsi- 
bility relative to the soil bank, whatever idea might come out of Con- 
es on that. 

I appreciate you gentlemen taking your time to come here today 
and impress upon us the need for this additional amount -in: the 
budget. 

Mr. Marsiatz. All of the members of this committee for the last 
few years have shown increasing interest in the work of the Soil Con- 
servation Service. I do not think it would be fair to you people, who 
have taken of your time. to come before this committee and give us 
the benefit of your views, which are much appreciated by this com- 
mittee, because you are close to it, to give you the indication that this 
committee is going to open the door wide and go along and give you 
just exactly what you want. If we did that at this time without hav- 
ing heard the Department’ s witnesses, it would not be fair to you. 
I think this committee, within the limitations that are imposed upon 
us by trying to keep things in balance, is going to try to do everything 
that we possibly can to further your work because we are interested 
in it. But again, I want you to understand that that will have to be 
based on what is finally shown to us as the need, not only by yourselves, 
but also by the Department witnesses who will come up a little later. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Chairman, I am entirely in agreement with you 
on that, except you perhaps are not acquainted with the amount. of 
personal study that I have already made on this particular item. 
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Consequently, T am satisfied, in my own mind, that these gentlemen 
before us are absolutely right in what they ask. If anything, I think 
they are a little bit short in their request, if we are really to do the 
job we are supposed to do for soil conservation throughout America, 
and to me that is one of the most important things in Government 
today, that is, to conserve the soil for the coming generations, and I 
know that every member of this subcommittee feels exactly like I do 
but, as I say, I am in agreement with you, Mr. Chairman, and we must 
wait until we get all the testimony in, and then make our decision. 

I want to express my own viewpoint, and I want to emphasize, it 
is my own viewpoint, it is my intention to do what I can do to bring 
these gentlemen’s hopes to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. Marsuautt. We appreciate our friend and colleague on our 
committee, and we know he has been much interested because of the 
work he has done in the past on behalf of this. I do wish to add one 
thing to the statement that he mentioned. 

He mentioned soil conservation. I think that water conservation 
is equally important to soil conservation. 

Mr. AnpersEN. You are correct, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Natcuer. I want to thank you and Mr. Monk for your appear- 
ance before this committee. I am glad that you pointed out the need 
for additional technicians. 

Soil conservation means a lot to my home State of Kentucky, es- 
pecially the Second District. This past summer, in traveling through- 
out my district, and State, I talked to a number of people concerning 
the present needs of our soil-conservation program. 

Mr. Fuqua, I do not think one of them failed to point out to me the 
need for additional technicians. 

I want to thank you for the fine statements that you have made to 
this committee, and say to you quite frankly, gentlemen, that this 
matter will be given every consideration. Soil conservation is one 
of the major achievements of our present-day government, and I want 
to thank you for coming before us today. 

Mr. Horan. I just want to thank these gentlemen for appearing 
here. I think the testimony has been very well prepared. 

Mr. Vourseu. I would like to make the observation that I am proud 
of the progress that has been made over the last number of years in 
the adaptation of the policies of soil conservation and the splendid 
work it has been carrying forward. 

Furthermore, I regard it as one of the basic things that the Gov- 
ernment should encourage.in the interests of agriculture, because, 
when we lose our soil, we have lost the opportunity for a successful 
agriculture, and weakened the entire structure of the Nation. 

Agriculture is so basic that one of the first principles is to retain 
the soil and improve, if possible—and particularly through training— 
and that is the work of Soil Conservation. 
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I think there has been a good job done to date, and it is the inten- 
tion of this committee that we shall build for the better future on 
the foundation that has been laid so far. 

Mr. Anpversen. And Mr. Vursell, I think you will agree with me 
that the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, coming 
before us each year, as they do, at least their officials, have done a 
lot in giving us worthwhile:information that has been helpful to us. 

Mr. Vursen. There is no question about it. 

I believe in lobbyists, notwithstanding sometimes you hear they 
are very iniquitous things. 

Of course, they may be, when they go about taking the wrong pro- 
cedure, but the founders of our Constitution were very wise, In m 
judgment, when they sacredly granted the right of the people to peti- 
tion Congress. Those petitions are divided into different classes of 
lobbyists. Some of them do not have to register, others do. But, if 
we cut off the right to petition, the Congress would be doing a great 
deal more blind flying in legislation than it is doing. 

When the opportunities and the avenues are open and people that 
are interested in soil conservation, and all the great problems of the 
farm, come down here to see us as you people do, to tell us what you 
know that we do not know, and supplement our information to the 
point where we arrive at the right decisions in the interests of our com- 
mon future and.country, we appreciate it. 

So, I am for the lobbyists, if you want to put it that way. 

Mr. Fuqua. I just wanted to say this to you gentlemen: That our 
organization certainly appreciates your attitude toward us, and to 
say that we are doing everything that we know how to bring you the 
actual experience and the grassroots language, so that you might see 
what we really see happening, and the needs that exist out on the land. 

We feel like we are as near to the actual problems as anyone could 
be, and that you are entitled to that kind of information in making de- 
cisions that you are trying to make with us today. 

With your attitude to our position, I feel like you see the importance 
of this program that we are trying to carry on, that it is the most basic 
problem of our Nation today, to save American soil and water. With- 
out it there would not be any need for us to sit here today and argue 
about this. 

So, I think it behooves us to give it a serious thought, and amplify 
it in any manner that you are able to, to see that the program is carried 
out as speedily as possible, because it is a lot more important than most 
people think. 

They are never convinced of anything, it seems like, until the calam- 
ity happens, and we are trying to prevent that. 

We are trying to stay ahead and save that land. 

Mr. ANpersen. Thank you. 

Mr. MarsHaru. We always look forward to your appearance before 
the committee. Thank you very much. 
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Rurat ELecrriricaTioN AND TELEPHONE PROGRAMS 
WITNESSES 


CLARK McWHORTER, DIRECTOR, SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, TIPTON, OKLA. 

FLOYD JONES, MANAGER, GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBERSHIP 
CORP., TRENTON, TENN. 

JOHN SARGEANT, PRESIDENT, ADAMS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
CAMP POINT, ILL. 

LEO FORREST, MANAGER, DEAF SMITH COUNTY ELECTRIC Co- 
OPERATIVE, INC., HEREFORD, TEX. 

OLIVER G. ROSE, PRESIDENT, RUSHMORE GENERATION AND TRANS- 
MISSION ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, NEWELL, S. DAK. 

J. ARTHUR ANDERSON, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

ALEXANDER HURDGINS, EXECUTIVE.SECRETARY, VIRGINIA AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 

ERIC A. JOHNSON, MANAGER, WASCO ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
DALLAS, OREG. 

HON. LEON MILLER, JUDGE 

T. W. HUNTER, NEWBERRY ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, NEWBERRY, 
S. C. 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, GENERAL MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Marsitatt. We will be very pleased at this time to hear from 
Mr. Clark MeWhorter, who will be the first witness to appear before 


us from this group which is representing the REA. We appreciate 
their coming before this committee, because we are mutually interested 
in the same thing. 

Mr. McWuorrer. My name is Clark T. McWhorter. I ama cotton, 
alfalfa, and livestock farmer. I live on the farm out from Blair, Okla. 
[am a director of the Southwest Rural Electric Association at — 


Okla., and am past president of the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. During the past 5 years I have served as chair- 
man of the iegislative committee. 

For your information, the national asseciation, at'its regional meet- 
ings held throughout the Nation during the latter part of 1955, elected 
one member from each region to serve on the legislative committee. 
This committee studies the program and policies of our association 
as expressed by our resolutions from the members. We will appear 
before this committee and the Senate committee to make our needs and 
views known to Congress. 

We met here in Washington yesterday and for 2 days have studied 
the various problems of the rural electrification and rural telephone 
programs from the standpoint of funds needed for loans and admin- 
istrative purposes. 

As in the past, and agreeable with the committee today, I would like 
to make a short general statement, then I would like to call upon 
members of our committee and staff to make short supporting state- 
ments on specific points, and finally, I will call upon our general 
manager, Clyde T. Ellis, to pick up the loose ends at the close of our 
presentation. 
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May I express our appreciation to the members of this committee 
for your fine support in the past and for the opportunity’of appearing 
before you today. 

The Rural Electrification Administration was created by the Con- 
gress and has served.as banker and technical adviser in electrifying 
rural America, Today we would like to make known our feelings, as 
expressed by grassroots resolutions, in regard to appropriations for 
that agency: and for the Farm Electrification Division of the Agricul- 
ture Research Administration, which is carrying vital research into 
the uses of electricity on the farm. 

Electric loan-fund authorization: We urge this committee to recom- 
mend to the Congress that $185 million be authorized in electric loan- 
fund authorization for the next fiscal year and a loanable contingency 
of $25 million. 

Telephone loan-fund authorization: In order for our telephone pro- 
gram to progress as it should, we recommend a telephone loan-fund 
authorization of $100 million for the next fiscal year. As a farmer 
who lives out on the farm, I realize the need and value of good tele- 
phone service, both as an aid to my own farming operations and to the 
electrics, because of the fact we would be able to report outages quickly. 

Administrative funds: We urge that you make available adequate 
funds for administrative purposes, a part of which we recommend be 
used by REA in studying the application of atomic energy to the gen- 
eration of electric power in rural areas. We feel a minimum of 
$8,850,000 is needed for administrative purposes. 

Research: We ask that an adequate amount of funds be set aside 
for farm-electrification research. This is a much-needed field and it 


will aid our farmers greatly. We are asking for $401,275 and urge 
your support of this item. 

In closing my part of this presentation, may I say thanks for this 
opportunity of appearing before you. 

I shall now call upon Mr. Floyd Jones, of Trenton, Tenn., for his 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF MR. FLOYD JONES 


Mr. Jones: My name is Floyd Jones. I am manager of the Gibson 
County Electric ‘Membership Corp., of Trenton, Tenn. I am presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Statewide and a member of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, repre- 
senting the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

I would like to present to you our recommendations on REA electric 
loan funds and the reasons for these recommendations. 

The most reliable source of information that we know of for electric 
loan-fund needs is the co-ops themselves. We base our recommenda- 
tions to you upon information secured by an annual survey of all the 
public and cooperative electric systems which borrow funds from the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

This annual survey was made as of January 1, 1956. The results 
of the tabulation of returns to date are that in the 18-month period 
from January 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, the distribution and power 
borrowers of REA expect to apply for $270 million of loans for their 
electric systems, - 

The history of these surveys indicates that the replies are rather 
conservative. I am attaching table 1 showing the results by 18-month 
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periods of the past 6 annual surveys prior to the one made this year. 
This tabulation is a comparison of the planned applications con- 
trasted with the actual applications received by REA. The planned 
applications as shown by the survey were for $1,415,942,492, whereas 
the actual applications for the same periods were for a total of $1,994,- 
391,407—an increase of 41 percent. This is the best proof we can 
give of the conservative nature of the answers in these surveys. 

I would like to add that there is no significance to those total fig- 
ures. The significance is in the fact that there was a 41 percent in- 
crease in actual applications over planned applications. You will 
note on table No. 1 the lowest increase shown is 18 percent, which is 
the last one made. The highest increase of actual applications over 
planned applications was 205 percent. I felt that those would be 
interesting to you. 

On January 1, 1956, the REA had a backlog of electric loan appli- 
cations in Washington of $99.5 million. Statements have been made 
to your committee by an REA official that they expect to reduce the 
backlog to $40 million by June 30, 1957. Then, by adding the $99.5 
million backlog to the $270 million of planned applications, followed 
by subtracting the estimated June 1957 backlog of $40 million we 
arrive at a total loan fund need for the 18-month period of $335.5 
million. 

REA had on hand as of Jannary 1, 1956, unallocated loan funds 
in the amount of $142 million. This does not include any of the $100 
million contingency fund ‘since no plan has been announced by REA 
for using any of these funds. In the 18-month period from January 
1, 1956, through June 30, 1957. REA exnects to make loan rescissions 
in the approximate amount of $85 million. By subtracting the $142 
million of funds available and the rescission of about $8.5 million 
from the $335.5 million loan fund need, we get a final need of new 
loan funds in the amount of $185 million which we recommend be 
appropriated by the Congress. This compares with the Bureau of 
the Budget reauest of $145.3 million. This entire calculation is shown 
more specifically on table 2 attached. 

We concur in the Bureau of the Budget request for a contingency 
fund of $25 million. However, this fund should be considered only 
as the name contingency implies—that is. to provide for unforeseen 
needs and not to be considered as a part of the regular loan program. 

Mr. Chairman. for the information of the committee and the Con- 
gress, I would like to include with mv statement table 3 showing 
total loans advanced, renaid, and outstanding to all electric borrowers 
since the beginning of the program through fiscal 1955 together with 
table 4 and chart 4 showing total REA loans approved and advanced 
by years through fiscal 1955. 

Gentlemen. I would like to express to you our sincere appreciation 
for your kind consideration in the past. FEvery effort was made in 
preparing this statement to give you as realistic a presentation as 
possible in order that we may merit your consideration of our request. 

I thank you for this opportunitv to make presentation of our needs. 

Mr. Marsuatu. All of these charts to which you have referred, 
without objection, will be included in the record. 
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TABLE 1.—Applications for electrification loans as indicated by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association annual survey contrasted with applications 
actually received by REA, by 18-month periods, from Jan. 1, 1949, through June 
30, 1955 


Actual ap- 


Time period Planned Actual plication as 


f & percentage 
applications! | applications of planned 


application 


. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950 $368, 227, 400 $563, 539, 395 
. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 284, 840, 738 379, 227, 201 
. 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952 193, 938, 639 | 232, 158, 885 
- 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953 153, 401, 468 314, 108, 286 
. 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954 194, 534, 247 242, 015, 854 
. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955 | 221, 000, 000 263, 341, 786 


| 1, 415, 942, 492 | 1, 994, 391, 407 
' 


1 Each year in January MRECA makes an annual survey in which the electric systems are asked to 
estimate how muck they plan to apply for (1) in the Ist 6 months of the current year and (2) in the following 
fiscal year. The figures under ‘‘Planned applications” are taken from the results of this survey. 


TABLE 2.—Summary and analysis of electric loan fund data 


REA backlog of electric loan applications pending in Washington, 

Dec. 31, 1955 $99, 475, 000 
Total electric loan applications planned by borrowers for submission 

between Jan. 1, 1956, and June 30, 1956 117, 916, 550 
Total electric loan applications planned for submission by borrowers 

between July 1, 1956, and June 30, 1956 158, 181, 150 


Total loan needs to be met between Jan. 1, 1956, and June 30, 
1957 375, 572, 700 
Less REA electric loan funds available Dec. 31, 1956 1142, 360, 778 
Also, less planned loan rescissions 2 8, 388, 394 
Also, less REA estimated backlog of loan applications pending at 
end of fiscal year 1957 40, 000, 000 


Total appropriation required from Congress for fiscal 1957___ 184, 823, 528 


1 Does not include $100,000,000 in contingency funds as no plan has been announced by REA for drawing 
down any of these funds and their announced loan program does not indicate any such plan. 

2 REA plans to rescind $4.5 million in old loans in fiscal 1956. $611,606 in old loans have already been 
rescinded, leaving the balance of $3,888,394 to become available during the fiscal year. 
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TABLE 3.—Total loans advanced, repaid, and outstancing to REA electric borrowers 
cumulative by years, fiscal years 1936-55 (as of June 30 each year) 


| 
Total out- 
standing 
loans 2 


Total funds Total re- 
advanced payments ! 


| $823, 262 

11, 864, 836 | 11, 864, 836 

60, 040, 810 40, 040, 810 

122, 337, 824 |__._- 122, 337, 824 
221, 287, 287 |_-- 221, 287, 287 
296, 395, 142 296, 392, 717 
354, 616, 010 346, 031, 542 
369, 152, 582 25, 865, 235 343, 287, 347 
387, 630, 670 45, 139, 478 342, 491, 192 
ash i et. ‘cago 427, 366, 738 50, 250, 021 377, 116, 717 
RE ein Beitinnweent ; 4 514, 619, 844 61, 328, 767 453, 291, 077 
1947... . s ae 704, 705, 701 74, 878, 890 629, 826, 811 
1948 , 63 bh k Shh cimaba r 950, 941, 658 96, 142, 122 854, 799, 536 
MOUs icBeaccce estate “— 1, 272, 228, 526 118, 783, 011 | 1, 153, 445, 515 
1950_- Rirdaten 4 vdhobatedaehas 1, 558, 887, 178 145, 525, 428 | 1, 413, 361, 750 
1953... a a a oe Se te ii | 1,827,017, 836 182, 472, 620 | 1, 644, 545, 216 
1952 > beaten ms ee aia | 2,054, 591, 865 231, 092, 188 | 1, 823, 499, 677 
2, 262, 225, 801 279, 889, 098 | 1, 982, 336, 703 
2, 443, 754, 333 338, 884, 697 | 2, 104, 869, 636 
2, 600, 496, 268 413, 277, 120 | 2, 187, 219, 148 








! Principal only. ‘ 
2 Does not include minor adjustments for loans written off. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 


TaBLE 4.—REA electric loans approved and advanced, by fiscal years, 1936-5: 


[Millions of dollars} 


Fisea] year ending 


Fiscal year ending | a 
June 30— Approved Advanced 


Approved 








wo 
B 
© 
~ 


Ore. BAIN OOM 


$13.9 | 
45.0 
26.9 | 
133. 
41. 
‘| 100.1 | 
91.2 | 
} 6. 
31.9 | 
25.7 | 


190 
246. 
321. 
236. 
268. 
227. 
207. 
181. 
156. 8 


0 


254. 
313. 
448. 
375. 
221. 
165. 
137. 
167 
167. 


wr 


© 
WO Dm Io RO OO 


soa h eG 


1 REA approves loans for future needs and advances these funds as construction or other expenses are {n- 
curred. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 
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Mr. Marsratu. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. ANndERSEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel a very good presentation has 
been made to us by Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. We have not presented that information to you before, 
but it was obvious that our surveys in the past were conservative, and 
we wanted to show you that, and I thank you for your statement. 

Mr. McWnorrer. I would now like to call on John Sargent, presi- 
dent of the Adams Electric Cooperative, Camp Point, Il. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN SARGENT 


Mr. Sarcent. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John Sargent. I am a farmer living on and operating a 
general farm near Rushville, Il]. I am president of our local rural 
electric cooperative, the Adams Electric Cooperative, Camp Point, Ill. 

I am also a member of this committee representing region V, com- 
prised of the States of Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

I have been delegated by our committee to discuss the REA tele- 
phone program with you. There is a great need for good telephone 
service in our country among the farmers. 

In many areas of our country, there is no telephone service at all, 
and where there is ‘service, some of it Is very, very poor. Long- 
distance service cannot be used because one cannot hear due to the 
poor equipment the local telephone companies have. 

The farmer is in need of good telephone service in getting in touch 
with the fire district if necessary, marketing produce, calling a doc- 
tor, and getting help on repairing machinery. In the areas served by 
the rural electric systems, good telephone service is essential to good 
electric service because it provides a means of reporting outages 
promptly. 

According to the 1954 farm census, there were 4,782,393 farms in 
the United States. Of these, 2,331,709, or 48.8 percent, had some kind 
of telephone service. It must be remembered that not all of these had 
good, modern telephone service. 

A news release from the United: States Department of Agriculture 
had this to say in that connection: : 

Recent Department of Agriculture surveys have indicated that of the farms 
with telephones, only about half have dial service and more than one-fourth 
still have old-style magneto (hand-crank) service. 

This means that more than three-fourths of our farms have either 
no service or service which is to a great extent unreliable. Today, 
more than 93 percent of the farms have electric service available. 
And we feel that modern telephone service should also be available 
to them at reasonable charges. 

We are discouraged by, the slow progress being made in making 
available to rural people one of today’s necessities, good telephone 
service. 

In 1949, when the Rural Electrification Act was amended to in- 
clude lending for the extension and improvement of telenhone service 
in rural areas, about 38 percent of the farms of the Nation had some 
kind of telephone service. Today, nearlv 7 years later, the percentage 
has climbed only 10 percent, and part of this percentage improvement 
is due to the fact that the number of farms in this period decreased by 
over a half a million. 
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We feel that REA should give more assistance to developing new 
telephone cooperatives in the field and more effort should be made 
along these lines and we fear this part of the program may have 
slowed down. , 

For example, at the end of June 1954, REA had 151 cooperative 
borrowers and 128 commercial company borrowers. Eighteen months 
later, REA had 189 cooperative borrowers and 226 commercial 
company borrowers. 

For the last 6 months of 1955, REA added 50 new commercial tele- 
phone company borrowers and. only 14 telephone cooperative bor- 
rowers, or at a ratio of almost 4 to 1 in favor of the commercial 
companies. 

A resolution on this subject, adopted at our annual meeting in St. 
Louis on January 26, is attached as exhibit No. 1. 

We do not contend that the commercial companies should be ex- 
cluded from this program, but we do feel very strongly that if co- 
operatives are to be eliminated as a competitive element in the pro- 
gram that it will soon die. 

The competition of the cooperatives will furnish an incentive for 
all elements in the industry to get out and do a job for the rural people 
who want and need modern telephone service. 

In this connection, a full page of the Telephone Engineer and Man- 
agement magazine for December 15, 1955, illustrates the situation 
described above. This page from the magazine is attached to this 
statement as exhibit No.2. The article quotes a high official of REA 
as having said: 

Numerous larger companies have substantial rural properties which are dif- 
ficult to finance through orthodox credit sources. It is a relatively simple 
procedure, however, to establish subsidiary corporations to which the rural 
properties and exchanges may be scld as a basis for obtaining REA long-term 
low-cost financing... Such a transfer and division of property tends to strengthen 
the parent corporation and to e’iminate the problem of refinancing the existing 
indebtedness. Normally, the parent company then proceeds to engineer and 
construct the plant for the &u'sidiary corporation, and to manage it under a 
long-term management agreement. 

We feel that under the sugges*ed arrangement whereby the parent 
company will engineer and construct the plant for the subsidiary and 
then manage it under a long-term management agreement will result 
in the parent company’s being enabled to “milk” the subsidiaries. 

If such operation occur, then it is inevitable that rate increases will 
come along and rural people will either have to pay higher rates for 
telephone service or do without it. We hope the cooperative can help 
guard against such activity by setting a better example for the 
industry. 

We hope the committee will direct REA to give more assistance to 
cooperative development in the early stages where it is vitally needed, 
if the cooperative is to be organized and grow into a prospering 
organization. 

At our annual meeting in St. Louis in January, our delegates adopted 
a resolution recommended by the National Telephone Cooperative As- 
sociation recommending loan funds for the telephone program for 
the next fiscal year in an amount of $100 million. 

A copy of that resolution is attached to this statement as exhibit 
No. 3 and a copy of a resolution passed by the National Telephone Co- 
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operative Association at its annual meeting on January 22 is attached 
as exhibit No. 4. 

We hope the committee will give favorable consideration to this 
figure. 

During the St. Louis meeting, one of the officials of REA stated that 
there were 340 applications in process. That number includes appli- 
cations on hand in Washington and in the field. Inasmuch as the 
average telephone loan by REA is runnmg about $360,000, this would 
require a little over $120 million if all of them were acted upon 
favorably. 

To further support this request for $100 million, one need only 
refer to the testimony of Mr. Nelsen and Mr. O’Shaughnessy before 
this committee a few weeks ago in answer to questions from Mr. 
Marshall, page 1070, part 3, hearings. Mr. O’Shaughnessy indicated 
that there would be $141 million in applications before the agency 
during fiscal 1957. 

On the basis of the above, we believe that it is reasonable to request 
$100 million in telephone loans for next year. 

In closing, I want to express my appreciation to the committee for 
the opportunity of appearing here and discussing this important 
program. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


ExHIsIT I 


Whereas the NRECA is deeply interested in the expansion of modern dial 
telephone service to the farms of America ; and 

Whereas cooperative organizations are necessary to give an impetus to the 
program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That NRECA requests the United States Congress to incorporate in 
their appropriation statement a directive that the rural telephone program be 
expanded, with preference being given to cooperatives. 


Exuisit II. INpUSsTRY NEWSLETTER 
{Telephone Engineer and Management, December 15 
A MAJOR FACTOR 


No agency in Washington has shown greater willingness to change its policies 
when convinced that a change would be for the better, or better performance 
in actually making the changes it says it is willing to make, then the Rural 
Electrification Administration where its telephone program is concerned. That 
statement may be too broad—no one could be familiar in detail with the work 
ings of all of the many Federal Government agencies which have mushroomed 
over the years. But this column, to the best of its knowledge, believes it to be 
true. 

Such a statement is made, of course, without regard to opinions as to whether 
it is desirable to have a Federal agency financing rural telephone service. Re- 
gardless of those opinions, the REA telephone program is an accepted and ac- 
complished fact; it is financing many telephone systems; and it is a very major 
force in the Nation’s rural telephone picture today. 

It is impossible to make these observations without a congratulatory wave in 
the direction of REA Administrator Ancher Nelsen and his staff. Actually, 
it is not easy to locate aspects of the REA program which can be clearly described 
as in line with what is usually accepted to be Republican Party policy, or op- 
posed to what is usually described as Democratic Party policy. What is being 
developed is REA policy; hardly nonpartisan, since Mr. Nelson is a staunch 
Republican, but very nearly bipartisan. 
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These observations stem from a talk by a career Government official, E. C. 
Weitzell, who heads REA’s Telephone Operations and Loans Division, which 
delineates some relatively recent policy modifications. in the telephone program. 

Mr. Weitzell, pointing out that “Numerous larger companies have-substantial 
rural properties which are difficult to finance through orthodox credit sources,” 
commented that “it is a relatively simple procedure, however, to establish sub- 
sidiary corporations to which the rural properties and exchanges may be sold 
as a basis for obtaining REA long-term, low-cost financing. Such a transfer 
and division of property tends to strengthen the parent corporation and to 
eliminate the problem of refinancing the existing indebtedness. Normally, the 
parent company then proceeds to engineer and construct the plant for the sub- 
sidiary corporation, and to manage it under a long-term management agreement. 

He brought out that “in the early days of the telephone program, there was a 
tendency to insist on making loans to cover all of any particular borrower's 
system. This requirement has been changed to permit the financing of indi- 
vidual exchanges; or sections, of a borrower’s system, so long as each loan is 
economically feasible and represents an operating entity or unit.” 

The REA telephone loans head declared that “contrary to numerous reports 
that have been circulated, REA does not require that borrowers provide systems 
to serve every establishment in their service areas. We recogniz2 the practical 
limitations of overbuilding and the necessity to build only those lines and pro- 
vide only that capacity which will actually be used by subscribers. * * * In 
planning loans, we recommend that remote and isolated subscribers be deleted 
from the initial construction program and that the borrower adopt an extension 
policy as a part of its tariff. On the basis of such a policy, remote and isolated 
subscribers will be served on a uniform basis in accordance with the relative 
costs involved.” 

Mr. Weitzell also emphasized: That REA recommend that stock or share 
ownership in a cooperative not be a condition precedent to obtaining telephone 
service from the co-op; reported that the agency does not specifically approve 
managers, but reserves the right to disapprove them in rare instances where they 
mieht jeopardize loan security; and praised the cooperation of the Bell System 
and the larger independents, particularly in negotiating extended area and con- 
necting agreements. 


Mr. Weitzell reported that REA is “already looking forward” to another meet- 
ing with its group of eonsultants from the industry, borrowers, and regulatory 
field “in the not too distant future”; announced that time between receipt of 
an application and advance of funds has been cut in half; and pointed out that 
the trend has been to permit ‘‘capable companies” to do their own engineering 
work prior to loan approvals and then use their own construction crews. 


Exursit III 


Be it resolved, That we respectfully request the Congress to authorize and 
appropriate the following sums in order that rural electric, the rural telephone, 
and the farm electrical research programs may go.forward in a. manner conso- 
nant w'th the forward progress of this country: 

(a) Electric funds: A minimum amount of $185 million in new regular loan 
funds. 

(b) Telephone funds: The minimum amount of $100 million in new regular 
loan fun’s as recommended by the: telephone committee. 

(c) Administrative funds: A minimum amount of $8,7C0,000 for administering 
both the telephone and electric loan programs, plus an additional $150,000 to be 
used for the design, testing, and application of equipment needed on rural electric 
systems hecause of the continually expanding and growing loads. 

(d) Research funds: A minimum amount of $401,000 for fiscal year 1957 and 
$450,000 for fiscal year 1958 to be available for all phases of research as it 
apnlies to the use of electricity on the farm. 

Provided, however, that the legislative committee may—as in the past—make 
adjustments in these figures depending upon the analysis of the NRECA annual 
survey of loan needs and as may be dictated by new information as to needs. 
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Exuisit IV 


Whereas the Congress has determined that the residents of rural America 
shall have the benefits of modern telephone service by its enactment of the rural 
telephone amendment to the rural electric act; and 

Whereas one-half of the residents of rural America do not have phone service 
at the present time; and 

Whereas one-half of those who do have phone service have it from systems 
that are obsolete and completely unsatisfactory ; and 

Whereas the present rate of Federal financed development brin’s the benefits 
of modern telephony to only 60,000 farm houses per now: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the Congress of the United States to ac- 
ce'erate the program by appropriating $100 million of new loan funds for fiscal 
1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That this appropriation be implemented by increasing administra- 
tion funds in an amount that will make it possible to use this amount, and all 
holdover funds from previous years to start a period of real development in 
the rural telephone program. 


STATEMENT OF MR, LEO FORREST, HEREFORD, TEX. 


Mr. Marsnatyi. Mr. Forrest, we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Forrest. My name is Leo Forrest. I am manager of the Deaf 
Smith County Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Hereford, Tex. 

I represent Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona on this legislative 
committee. 

I want to discuss with you, briefly, the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port on lending agencies. We know that this committee is friendly 
toward the aims and objectives of the rural electric cooperatives, but 
we believe you, as well as other friends of ours should know what the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission would do to both the 
electric cooperatives and the telephone cooperatives in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Commission report on Federal lending 
agencies recommended that— 

(a) REA be “reorganized on a self-supporting basis,” 

(5) secure its financing from private sources. 

(ec) as reorganized, be made subject to the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act. 

We have been greatly concerned over the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission and we are even more concerned over the McCarthy-Church 
bills which have been introduced to effectuate a variation of that 
report. 

H. R. 7357 would compel REA to charge borrowers enough to cover 
all operations expenses in addition to charging enough to cover the 
interest on money borrowed from the Treasury for lending purposes. 
H. R. 7359 would compel REA to pay the Treasury somewhere be- 
tween 3.25 and 3.5 percent on all money borrowed. And H. R. 7343 
would make REA subject to the Government Corporation Control 
Act. In other words, the Church bills would do everything recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission except force REA to go to Wall 
Street to borrow money, but the bill provides that we be compelled 
to pay the highest rate of interest paid by the Treasury on any obli- 
gations, the rate paid on a tiny percentage of the total Federal debt 
would go far in this direction. 

Since REA could not raise interest rates on old loans but would still 
have to maintain the lending services essential to collection. new loans 
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would have to carry service charges suflicient to cover those costs as 
well as the costs of new loans. So, in fact, Mrs. Church is asking that 
on all new loans, REA charge somewhere between 4.5- and 6-percent 
interest—including service charges. We think the REA Adminis- 
trator is right in saying that what these bills would really accomplish 
is the abolition of REA, a cessation of loans, and, we would add, the 
quick destruction of farmer-owned-and-operated electric cooperatives. 

The members of this committee understand our program better than 
any other committee in the House; you have stood by us through the 
years; and we want you to stand by us in seeing that the Church bills 
never see the light of a legislative day. 

Mr. Vourse.u. I was a little concerned about this Hoover Commission 
recommendation, and I noticed in the REA section, Mr. Roberts wrote 
up quite an article back in, I think, November referring to it, and 
that was the first information I had that the bill had been introduced. 

I immediately sent a letter to Mrs. Church’s office in Washington 
asking why and I wanted to determine what her interests were, 
and I expressed my concern and indicated in very strong language that 
in my judgment no such bill should be given serious consideration 
before the House of Representatives; and that in my judgment there 
would be no bill passed in the House of Representatives with respect 
to this. She was abroad at the time, and after she came back I talked 
to her about it. I think that possibly she was asked to introduce the 
bill to simply throw it out for consideration and discussion of the 
public and simply notification to the Congress that it might be up 
for consideration somewhere along the line. 

I have talked to Mrs. Church about it since and may I say that I 
gained the idea that the bill was introduced by request, and since I 
have not talked to her recently, I do not know what interest she may 
have in it now, and if she does, she will have a very goud reason that 
satisfies her, because Mrs. Church is « very conscientious and very fine 
Member of this House, and she is greatly respected. 

I can only speak personally for myself. 

Mr. Horan. That bill would go to the Agriculture Committee first, 
anyway. 

Mr. VurseE.t. I just do not believe that you folks need to be too much 
alarmed about it, because if I know anything about the sentiment of 
this Congress, it will be very slow to inhibit in anyway this REA 
organization that has been built up from the bootstraps, froin the grass- 
roots, and, in my judgment, it has been very well managed at a very 
small amount of cost, and there was a great deal of effort put forth 
by men which involved no cost. I think an excellent job has been done. 

As one member of this committee, I think it will be here and thriving 
long after I am out of this Congress. 

Mr. Anpersen. May I say that I think the REA Administrator is 
absolutely right when he said that what they would accomplish is the 
abolition of REA. I do not think there would be 10 votes in the 
Congress for any such thing. 

Mr. Natcuer. You will recall that when Mr. Nelson appeared before 
this committee, Mr. Vursell, I asked him specifically how he felt about 
the Hoover Commission report, calling his attention to the seriousness 
of that report. You will remember that he stated emphatically that 
he had filed a written report setting forth his views. At that time, Mr. 
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Chairman, I pointed out to Mr. Nelson that the Hoover Commission 
report if adopted could destroy REA, and that was the purpose for it. 
I requested that he explain his position insofar as this report was 
concerned. 

Mr. Forrest. Our interest rates are not subsidized. This program 
isnot a burden on the people. REA administrative costs are 5 incon- 
sequential a part of the budget of the Government as to hardly consti- 
tute a burden on the people. Moreover, they are as nothing compared 
to the services rendered by the Government at public expense to other 
groups. 

Attached to my statement is table I showing the “cost of money to 
the Government” since this program was organized, that is, the going 
average rate on marketable Government securities, and showing the 
interest rate paid by REA borrowers. Summed up, this table shows 
that in 15 out of the last 20 years the REA rate to borrowers has been 
above the cost .of money to the Government; 1 year it was almost 
exactly the same; and in 4 years it has been below the cost of money 
to the Government. Across the board the GAO figures show that 
REA has netted about $48 million on its lending activities—a figure 
which would go far in covering REA administrative costs. We are 
not subsidized and we do not want to be liquidated as the result of this 
false charge. 

On the other hand, gentlemen, since June 1951, the private power 
companies of this country have been granted accelerated tax amortiza- 
tion certificates which entitle them to $1.2 billion in interest-free loans, 
certificates which will mean a total subsidy to them over a 3314-year 
period of over $4 billion. Moreover, if ODM grants the applications 
from power companies now pending before them on the same basis 
as those granted in the past the total interest-free loans will rise to 
$1.85 billion and the total subsidies to $5.7 billion. 

It is regrettable that the Hoover Commission in nosing around after 
unwarranted expenditures and subsidy was not able to sniff out the 
private power-company program of interest free loans but had no 
difficulty in finding our 2 percent loans. 

Attached are copies of resolutions on this matter passed at our 1956 
annual meeting at St. Louis. 

We hope you will stand by us. 

Mr. MarsHati. Without objection, the charts to which you refer 
wil be included in the record at this point. 


72013—-56 -—pt. 5—--24 
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(The charts referred to follow :) 


TaBLeE |.—Irterest rates charged by REA and computed annua! interest rates paid 
by Urited States Treasury on irterest-bearing marketable securities, 1936-54 
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1 Comparable date for vears 1936-38 are not available. 
? During the period July 1-Sept. 20, 1944, REA charged 2.49 percent on new borrowings. 


Source: Computed annual interest rate on marketable issues, Treasury Bulletins, U. 8. Treasury De- 
partment. Interest rates charged by the REA obtained from records of the agency. 


(1) Whereas the Rural Electricfication Act was passed in 1935, making rural 
electrification possible to the sparsely settled areas in the United States; and 

Whereas these sparsely settled areas were chiefly rural areas not served by 
the profit utilities due to the risk involved ; and 

Whereas the rural electrification cooperatives were organized to make avail- 
able to their members electricity through the help of the Rural Electrification 
Administration ; and 

Whereas through the conscientious, honest, efficient, aggressive attitude of 
the various Rural Electrification administrators, electricity was made possible to 
the farm people at an unbelievably low cost; and 

Whereas the proposal by the Hoover task force to the Congress of the United 
States will eliminate the Rural Electrification Administration within the De- 
partment of Agriculture: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association and the 
members of this annual meeting go on record at this meeting asking the Con- 
gress of the United States and the President of the United States to take a definite 
stand against this vicious proposal: and be it further 

Resolved, That the officials of the NRECA make available to the Senators 
and Congressmen now in session information setting forth the past records of 
those indivduals responsible for the task force proposal, as we think they are 
known to be historically opposed to rural electrification and public power. 


(2) Whereas the Hoover Commission has recommended the abolition of REA 
and the establishment of a corporation which would be forced to increase interest 
rates to from between 4.8 and 6.2 percent and slash REA services to borrowers ; 
and 

Whereas the adoption of the Hoover recommendations or the passage of the 
McCarthy-Church bills would be utterly destructive of the rural electric and 
telephone programs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge that REA be continued as presently constituted with 
adequate administrative and loan funds, and that all bills designed to alter the 
REA Act in line with the Hoover C :mmission recommendations be defeated. 


Mr. McWuorter. I would now like to introduce Oliver G. Rose, of 
Nisland, S. Dak. 


STATEMENT OF MR. OLIVER G. ROSE 


Mr. Rose. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
is Oliver G. Rose, of Nisland, S. Dak., near where I own and operate 
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an irrigated farm. Iam president of Rushmore Generation & Trans- 
mission Electric Cooperative of Newell, S. Dak., serving approxi- 
mately 10,000. members in southwestern South Dakota and several 
thousand in northeastern Wyoming. 

I.am also: president of Butte Electric Cooperative, a distribution 
cooperative in my local area. The past 3 years I have been on the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association legislative committee 
representing region VI, representing the States of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, which have close to 330,000 connected 
members. 

It is my privilege to be associated. with this group in appearing 
before your distinguished committee for the purpose of discussing 
the ever-present and ever-growing needs for funds for generation and 
transmission. 

In the past, and the same holds true today. we have been fort»nate, 
or maybe we have been unfortunate, in building un our distribution 
cooperatives and acquiring heavy loads in our areas that have in many 
cases exceeded our power supply. 

Whereas the demand for electricitv throughout the whole power 
industry of the United States is doubling every 714 to 10 years. the 
demand for power on the part of the farmers is doubling every 4 to 5 
years. 

Tn an article in Electrical World they make the statement that the 
rural-area customers will be buying 214 times more electricity bv 1965 
than they are today due to the purchasing of $5,300 million of new 
and replacement eaninment using electrical energv. This means we 
must begin today to build new generation plants and new transmission 
lines to serve this increasing load. 

Tn a recent questionnaire sent out, we have a report that 39 systems 
out of 478 reporting show they have a errrent power shortace, of 8 
percent of those reporting, 42. or about 28 percent, report that they 
do not have enouch power in sight for the next 5 years. 

Tn a recent meeting of the roneration and transmission cooperatives 
in the upper Missouri River Basin, thev have outlined a nlan to make 
a 15-year study of power reanirements for the area. This studv will 
show generation needed. Also, it will show necessary transmission 
lines to carry this power to load centers. 

In this study the whole area problems are considered instead of Ine] 
areas. In this way we believe we can make the most efficient use of the 
money vou gentlemen make available to us in our G. and T. program 
by avoiding dunlication of focilities end voiding as much as possthle 
the building of lines and plants that will become ohsolete in a few 
vears. Instead, we will construct facilities that will fit into long- 
range plans. 

Beginning immediately. new plants must be started to meet the de- 
mand for power in 1958. The complete hydro development of the river 
basin will only furnish approximately 19 percent of the power needed 
in the area in the future and we need steam plants to firm this up as 
was proven in 1955 water season. 

I believe this sort of study will improve our overall program if ear- 
ried out in all areas. It means we will need increased loans at first, 
but later they will be less due to the fact that there will be less money 
needed to replace obsolete facilities. Plants would be built larger and 
would also increase efficiency and lower output costs. 
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In asking for money for generation and transmission loans, we are 
not trying to take over any other person’s field, but we are trying 
to keep up with our own load growth when it appears and not be faced 
with a brownout, which has happened in many areas. 

The generation program is not one that can be solved immediately, 
but must be planned at least several years ahead so the plants are avail- 
able when the need for them arises. 

In many areas of the country the only bargaining power the rural 
electric systems have is the generation and transmission program. 
Without this bargaining power, they would be completely at the mercy 
of their private power company suppliers. 

I have heard of one instance recently in the Northeast where the co- 
operatives formed a generation and transmission cooperative and even 
before they had their engineering studies completed, the private power 
companies offered the cooperatives in this particular area rate reduc- 
tions ranging from 14% to 21 percent. 

Of course, if there are not sufficient funds for this generation and 
transmission program, this bargaining power will be meaningless, in 
spite of the fact that the REA act authorizes the granting of such 
ioans if necessary. We appreciate the support this committee has 
given the generation and transmission program. 

We are making progress in the generation and transmission pro- 
gram. Costs are being brought down as our loads increase, and as we 
obtain increased operating efficiency because of longer operating 
experience. In fact, our figures indicate that the production expense 
of the REA-financed generating and transmission systems for all or 
portions of the calendar year 1954 ranged from 1.22 mills to 15.49 
mills per kilowatt hours, while in the comparable period of 1952, they 
ranged from 2.6 to 16.2 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is so low 
because it includes some hydrogeneration. 

It certainly is encouraging to note that these costs are coming down. 

You gentlemen know that the rural electric systems build generating 
plants only when we have to, to get an adequate supply of power or 
to get a wholesale power rate we can live with. 

Attached to my statement are two charts and tables showing that 
as late as 1954, after 18 years of this program, we generated only five- 
tenths of 1 percent of the electric power generated in the country 
and we owned only seven-tenths of 1 percent of the generating capacity 
in the country. 

We are pleased to note that REA in 1954 made generation and trans- 
mission loans totaling $40.6 million, or about 24 percent of all loans 
approved by REA during the last fiscal year. 

Again, I wish to thank the committee for their fine support of the 
generation and transmission program. 

I am sure the farmers all over America are grateful to this com- 
mittee for this support and the more adequate power at lower cost 
which has resulted from it. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Thank you, Mr. Rose. We are always glad to have 
you before our committee. 

We will insert the tables attached to your statement, without 
objection. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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ELECTRIC PowEk GENERATING CAPACITY IN THE UNITED STATES BY OWNERSHIP OF 
YENERATING PLANT, 1954 


"Private Power" = 80. 3% 

"Public Power" 19.0% 
Rural Electrix Co-op Power' , -7% 
Co-op .7% 


Public 


Federal 
11.4% 


Industrial Ea Private 66.6% 


13.7% 


Power Generation Capacity (In Millions of Kilowatts) % of Total 


Private 79.13 MKW 66. 
Industrial 16.28 MKW 13. 
Federal 13,57 MKW +3. 
Public (non-Federal) 9.08 MKW Te 
Rural Electric Co-op . 82 MKW ‘ 

118. 88 MKW 100. 


SOURCE: Federal Power Commission, Production of Electric Ener 
and Capacity of Generating Plants, 1954 
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ELECTRIC POWER GENERATED IN THE UNITED STATES BY OWNERSHIP OF GENERATING 
PLANT, 1954 


"Private Power" = 81.5% 
"Public Power" 18.0% 
"Co-op Power" = . 5% 


Rural 
Electric 
Public Co-op 
(non-Federal) 5% 
5. 5% 


Federal 
12.5% 


Industrial : Private 
13.4% 68.1% 


Power Generated (In Billions of Kilowatt-Hours) % of Total 


Private 370.97 BKWH 68.1 
Industrial 72.96 BKWH 13.4 
Federal 67,80 BKWH i2.5 
Public (non-Federal) 30.19 BKWH 55 
Rural Electric Co-op 2.72 BKWH ae 

544.64 BKWH 100.0 


SOURCE: Federal Power Commission, Production of Electric Energy 
and Capacity of Generating Plants, 1954 
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STATEMENT OF MR. J. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


Mr. McWuorrer. The next witness is Mr. J. Arthur Anderson from 
the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Anperson. I am J. Arthur Anderson from Loveland, Colo., 
where I live on an irrigated farm which is an agricultural and livestock 
operation. 

I am a director of the Poudre Valley Rural Electric Association. 
I am also a member of the executive committee of the Colorado State- 
wide Association. I am now serving on the legislative committee, rep- 
resenting region VII, which is composed of the States of Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado. 

It is a great honor for me to be associated with this group in appear- 
ing before your distinguished committee to present some of the prob- 
lems of rural electrification. 

The use of electricity in the rural areas is definitely on the increase. 
This presents:a problem to the rural electric systems to supply this 
additional needed power. In order for this to be accomplished some 
of the rural electric systems in the United States need to construct 
their own facilities for this purpose. 

This power must not only be made available to our systems, but 
must also be at a price that the consumer can afford to pay. There- 
fore, it is necessary that it be made available through Rural Electrifica- 
tion Association loans for this purpose. 

I understand there are areas in the United States where new feder- 
ated generation and transmission cooperatives are needed. As our 
wholesale power needs grow, larger generating units are going to be 
necessary. 

Mr. Rose has just presented some of the problems of generation and 
transmission and pointed out that we have only a very small amount 
of the generating capacity of the electric industry, that is, five-tenths 
of the generated power and seven-tenths of the generating capacity in 
1954. 

I would like to point out to the committee that the rural electric 
systems in 1953 served almost 8 percent of all connected consumers in 
the country; that we had over 6 percent of the total investment in the 
electric industry but that we got only 4 percent of the total electric 
revenues in the industry. These figures point to our greatest difficulty. 
When you realize that we own the generating capacity for only about 
15 percent of our needs, yet our investment still stands at 6 percent of 
the total to serve 7 percent of all consumers, you can see that our debt 
load ‘is very heavy compared to the private and even the municipal 
systems. 

And since, to carry this unusually heavy debt load—a debt which is 
heavy because we have to run lines so far to pick up each consumer— 
we have only 4 percent of the total revenues you can see the spot we are 
always in. Since about 32 percent of the average annual costs of a 
cooperative the country over is the cost of wholesale power, you can 
see how important even a fraction of a mill in cost is to us in remaining 
solvent, paying our interest and amortization payments, and keeping 
our systems in shape to give good service. 
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So each year we always want to stress to you the importance of 
keeping plenty of funds for generation and transmission whether we 
use those funds for actual construction or just use them to bargain for 
reasonable wholesale rates. 

The charts and tables from which this information comes are attach- 
ed to my statement. They are 1953 figures but percentagewise there 
has been no significant change since that time. If you will put the 
figures Mr. Rose gave you along with these tables you get a pretty good, 
simple picture of our problems. 

I also have another resolution here which was passed at St. Louis 
which was not included in our statement. 

Mr. MarsuHat. We will be glad to include that in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Whereas both Federal power laws and the REA Act give preference to our 
rural electric systems; and 

Whereas tremendous pressure is being brought to bear to rob our systems of the 
benefits of preference—a series of schemes for “cutting the power companies in” 
oe resulting losses of benefits and independence to our system: Now, therefore, 

1 

Resolved, That we condemn those responsible for such pressures and urge the 
Congress and all of the executive agencies concerned to resist such pressures 
and protect the rural electric systems from loss of their independence or the 
economic benefits to which they are entitled by law. 

Mr. Anperson. In conclusion, gentlemen, I hope that you will au- 
thorize adequate funds so that the generation and transmission loans 
which are needed can be approved and so that no one can say or imply 
that loans cannot be made because adequate funds are not available. 
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(The charts referred to follow :) 


Tora, ULTIMATE CONSUMERS IN THE UNITED STATES, SERVED BY PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 
AND COOPERATIVE ELEcTRIC SYSTEMS, 1953 


Rural 
Electric 
Co-op. 
7.7% 
Public 
(non-Federal) 
13.2% 


Private 79.1% 


"Private Power" + 79.1% 
"Public Power" 13.2% 
"Co-op. Power" 7.7% 


TOTAL ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
% of Total 


Private 39,119, 311 79.1% 


Public (non-Federal) 6,503,000 13.2% 


Rural Electric Co-op. 3,821,576 7.7% 
49, 443, 887 100.0% 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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VALUE oF ELectric UTiLity PLANT IN THE UNITED STATES OWNED BY PRIVATE, 
INDUSTRIAL, PUBLIC, COOPERATIVE, AND FEDERAL ELECTRIC SYSTEMS, 1953 











Federal 
7.1% 





Rural 

Electric 
Co-op. 
6. 3% 









Public 
(non-Federal) 
9.3% 






Industrial 5.8% 





Private 71.5% 





"Private Power" = 77. 3% 


“Public Power" = 16.4% 
"Co-op. Power" = 6.3% 
Electric Utility Plant 
% of Total 

Private $25, 597, 319, 550 71.5 

Industrial 2,067, 992,224 1! 5.8 

Public (non-Federal) 3, 340,000,000 93 

Rural Electric Co-op. 2,268, 870,000 6.3 

Federal 2, 554, 405, 000 +s 

$35, 828,586,774 106; 0 


1/ Estimated from Federal Power Commission Data 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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UTILITY OPERATING REVENUE IN THE UNITED STATES OF PRIVATE, INDUSTRIAL, 
PUBLIC, COOPERATIVE, AND FEDERAL ELECTRIC SystEMS, 1953 


Federal 


Public 
(non-Federal) 
9.7% 


: Industrial 
9.5% 


Private 74.1% 


"Private Power" = 83.6% 
"Public Power" = 12.2% 
"Co-op. Power" 4.2% 


Electric Utility Operating Revenues 
% of Total 


Private $6, 169, 599, 000 74.1% 
Industrial 789, 569,840 1/ 9. 5% 
Public (non-Federal) 811,000,000 9.7% 
Rural Electric Co-op. 349, 390,000 4.2% 
Federal 204, 737, 000 2.5% 

$8, 324,295, 840 100.0% 


1/ Estimated as if industrial generation was sold at rates 
comparable to private utility rates to industrial consumers. 


SOURCE: Electric Consumers Information Committee 
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Mr. MarsHati. We thank you very much for appearing before our 
committee. We are always glad to have you. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER HUDGINS 


Mr. McWuorter. I shall now call on Mr. Alexander Hudgins from 
the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Huperns. I am executive secretary of the Virginia Association 
of Electric Cooperatives and editor of Rural Virginia, a monthly 
publication which is distributed to nearly 75,000 members of rural 
electric systems in Virginia. 

I am also serving as a member of our 10-man National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association’s legislative committee. 

You have already been acquainted with a resolution adopted by the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Association at St. Louis in Jan- 
uary. That resolution asked for $179 million in electric loan funds, 
and $100 million in telephone loan funds. 

You have already heard these two loan fund figures diScussed. 
These funds would be made available through the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration as loans at a 2 percent interest rate. That money 
will be returned to the United States Treasury. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is charged with the respon- 
sibility of making these loans. It is also charged with giving tech- 
nical assistance, advice, and information to our systems so that they 
will operate efficiently and successfully. 

To do a good job, the Rural Electrification Administration must 
have sufficient administrative funds, not only to take care of necessary 
new loan authorizations during the next fiscal year, but also to prop- 
erly protect nearly $3 billion already loaned. 

We believe it will require $8,850,000 during the next fiscal year to 
do this job properly and effectively. The Bureau of the Budget has 
put this figure at $8,790 000, just $150.000 less than our committee 
feels to be adequate. Tables showing administrative funds over past 
years and the number of man-years of the REA administrative man- 
power are attached for your information. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not earmarked enough to adequately 
assist in the design and testing of equipment needed for our rural 
electric svstems. This, we think, is important, and we certainly are 
requesting that administrative funds be increased by $150,000 for this 
purnose, (See attached exhibit 1.) 

T said a few minutes ago that REA is not only charged with admin- 
istrating the loan funds, but also in giving advice and information 
to its horrower systems. 

Tn this, the atomic energv field and the use of atomic energy to gen- 
erate electricitv must not be overlooked. This subject will be dis- 
enssed in detail bv another spokesman of our groun. But T think T 
should mention briefly its importance to the future of the rural electric 
systems, since administrative fnnds fieure in its effectiveness. 

We shall not attemnt to estimate the amount needed by REA for 
this nart of their administrative program, but we do insist that the 
REA Administrator shon!d be more definite as to just what he will 
do in this atomic-enerev field. 

We learn from the Atomie Eneroy Commission that it is not suf- 
ficiently staffed to provide the information and guidance the rural- 
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electric systems need. REA has 9 men now cleared for confidential 
information, but only 1 man is now actually at work full time on 
this program. This books to us much like token assistance. 

Gentlemen, we need a positive, active, effective approach to the 
development of the atomic-energy program along lines which will 
benefit our rural-electric systems. 

If the.scientific and technical knowledge on atomic energy now in 
the possession of the Federal Government by virtue of vast public 
expenditures is not made available to our rural-electric systems, we 
may find the electric-power industry in the fast-approaching atomic 
age one of the most powerful monopolies in history. We believe 
your best control of this is by making information available to our 
rural-electric systems now—not by public regulation later. 

We look to REA for this help and we urge that you make sure REA 
is looking at this responsibility in its proper perspective. Past per- 
formance of REA in this field has a lipservice characteristic. 

We would also like to urge that the committee make certain that 
there are sufficient funds available in the coming year for the REA 
legal work in the Solicitor’s office. In the current year the attorneys 
there have had time to work with us on one of the most threatening 
attacks being made on our systems—the stepped-up raiding and 
pirating drive of the private utilities. We may need more and more 
help in.combating these attacks, and we hope funds will be available 
to enable the Solicitor’s REA staff to give us that assistance. At- 
tached are two resolutions on this subject passed at our 1956 national 
annual meeting (exhibits 2 and 3). 

Gentlemen, if you will help us emphasize this and especially the 
importance of the atomic energy program as a responsibility of REA 
to the rural electric systems, and consider an administrative bud¢et 
just $150,000 above the REA estimate, we believe the administrative 
funds will be sufficient to protect the Government’s $3 billion invest- 
ment, administer the overall loan program for the next fiscal year, 
and continue the success of the rural electric program. 

Mr. MarsHatu. We will insert at this point the exhibits included 
with your statement. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 


Exxutsit 1. RESOLUTION ON REA RESEARCH ON SYSTEM DESIGN PASSED AT 
St. Louis, JANUARY 1956 


Whereas the continued success of electric cooperatives is dependent in part 
upon the proper design and construction of their electric systems; and 

Whereas most of the future investment of cooperatives will be largely in in- 
creased capacity ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Administrator of the Rural Electrification Administration 
is hereby urged to continue and expand the work of the Electrical Engineering 
Division in research and investigation in the field of long-range system design 
based on multiples of existing loads; and be it further 

Resolved, That additional research be done on materials used on construction 
and operation of rural electric lines. 


Exuipir 2 


Whereas the raiding and pirating of rural electric system territory and con- 
sumers is increasing sharply: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That REA be urged to initiate studies for the control of piracy and 
raiding by private utilities; we also urge investigation by REA and appropriate 
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congressional committees of the extent to which the security of Federal loans 
to cooperatives is threatened by the inroads of private monopoly, through pirat- 
ing activities, to the end that remedial Federal legislation may be passed; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we appeal to all governors, State legislatures, and State com- 
missions, where necessary, to take whatever action necessary to protect our rural 
systems from destruction by raiding and pirating. 


ExHIrit 3 


Whereas the rural electric systems, at great expense and effort, were organized 
by the rural people of the country to obtain for themselves the central station 
electric service which they needed and which was not otherwise obtainable; and 

Whereas having constructed those systems, the rural electrics have the inherent 
right to continue to operate them, and must protect that right, if their investments 
and ability to serve in the thinly populated areas are not to be impaired or 
destroyed ; and 

Whereas in various parts of the country efforts have been made and are being 
made to deprive rural systems both of individual consumers and of entire areas 
of service; and to secure territorial protection for commercial utilities against 
activities of the rural systems while denying any form of territorial protection 
to the rural systems which efforts, if successful, result in wasted investments 
by the rural systems, additional costs of energy to the rural consumers and sub- 
stantial damage to the financial structure of the rural systems, and jeopardize 
the loans of the United States made under the Rural Electrification Act: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the inherent right of the rural electric systems to 
continue to operate in their service areas without unfair interference or encroach- 
ments and that when the laws of any State give to commercial utilities territorial 
protection against competition from rural electric systems, an equal and correla- 
tive protection should be given to such rural electric systems; and Be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the rural electric systems to be vigilant in the protection 

of this right by asserting, if necessary, before the public service commissions, 
the courts, and the legislatures of the several States; and that the Office of the 
xeneral Counsel of the United States Department of Agriculture should be urged 
to continue to provide all possible legal assistance to those rural electric systems 
that are not being granted equal protection against pirating and other harmful 
practices. 


TaBLeE 1.— Man-years of REA administrative manpower employed by fiscal years, 
1936-56 





Man-years 

employed ! 

electrifica- 
tion program 


206 
390 
460 
684 
785 
950 
, 094 
790 
646 
72 


987 


1 Includes legal staff employed by 
2 Estimated. 


Tele- | 
phone | Total || 
program | | 
ee ae 
206 | 
390 | 
460 | 
684 | 

785 
950 | 
, 094 
790 | 
646 | 
723 | 
987 





REA prior to 1941. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration. 


tion program 


; | 3 | 
| 


| Man-years 
employed! | 
electrifica- 


1,117 
929 
1, 076 
1, 152 | 
1, 131 
969 
811 
628 
565 
2 564 





Tele- | 
phone |; Total 
program 
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TABLE 2.—REA administrative funds appropriated and obligated by program, 
Form 3 years. 1935-55 


| | Administrative funds obligated 
| Total admin- 
istrative | 
funds appro- | Total Electric | Telephone 
priated ° program program 


NE hsaieees al $43, 687 |_.. eis 
1936 Ne cddacidvcecobhedudddd . 699, 721 1 $743, 408 1 $743, 
1937... . = 201, 617 1, 185, 711 

i eeasnses 

1939 .- 

1940 

1941 

1942.. 

1943 —— 

i ae ee ee ee 

Ne es eee 

1966 2.8 

1947 

1948 . 

1949 _._- 

UU ide wages’ vant wae 
1952 

1953 

Regain. 

1955. 


520, 000 
402, 000 
790, 000 


1, 472, 311 
2, 357, 115 
2, 710, 118 
675, 000 3, 545, 276 
262, 375 3, 851, 120 
, 500, 000 3, 234, 539 
2 
2 
4 
>. 
1 


NN> 


om OO Ne 


558, 000 , 549, 227 
246, 000 2, 903, 975 
671, 965 , 469, 946 
559, 000 , 528, 700 
000, 000 , 817, 903 
956, 000 5, 914, 985 
128, 000 7, 040, 394 
271, 392 8, 229, 392 
285, 000 8, 214, 832 
287, 980 8, 005, 384 


$352, Of 
1, 227, 

1, 584, 18% 
2) 283, 23% 
2, 798, ¢ 
3, 134, 992 
4 3, 663, £ 


NIP SUR OURO 


to 
A a 


565, 000 "303, 674 4, 
4, 


, 383, 490 7, 379, 398 
» 137, 285 8, 137, 285 “4% 473, 7 


we 
oO 


--| 102, 134, 503 | 99, 594,693 | 84, 550, 462 15, 044, 28 


1 Fiseal years 1935 and 1936 combined. 

2 Includes transfer of funds to REA for pay act costs. 
3 Includes proposed supplemental of $461,500 for pay act costs. 
4 Estimated. 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Feb. 7, 1956. 


Mr. Horan. I want to apologize for having to leave, but Mr. Vur- 
sell and I have an engagement and we are overdue now. We cer- 

tainly appreciate having you folks with us. 

Mr. Marsan. We are glad to have your views in this matter. It 
is hard to tell how much atomic energy may change our way of 
living in this country in the next few years. Some of the develop- 
ments that atomic energy will bring forth may be unbelievable in 
the production of food, hes lth, energy, so many things; it certainly is 
a big field. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. When you consider that our new submarine, the 
Nautilus, has been operating for some time, it is my understanding 
that a good many thousands of miles have been covered by it so far 
without the least bit of diffic ‘ulty with its nuclear powerplant, and it 
just gives ‘us an idea of what we can possibly do in the future by hav- 
ing this apply to generation for electricity all over America. It is a 
ereat field and I hope the REA will do everything it can to cooperate 
in trying to bring to all various associations whatever benefit we 
can possibly secure in the future from it. 


STATEMENT OF MR. ERIC A. JOHNSTON 


Mr. McWuorrer. Our next witness is Mr. Eric A. Johnston. 

Mr. Jounston. I live in The Dalles, Oreg. I am manager of the 
Wasco Electric Cooperative and have held this position for over 15 
vears. I am ee ea in helping operate my farm where we 
raise cattle and whe: 

I am here today in rape of adequate funds for a long-range farm 
electrification research program. 
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Statistics show that farm income is declining. This is true over 
the Nation but, to be more specific, I would like to cite the situation in 
Sherman County, Oreg., a strictly agricultural county where the gross 
income has declined more than one-third in total dollar value in the 
past year. The situation is serious and something must be done 
about it. 

One of the ways to help a farmer get his share of the national income 
is to help him cut his production costs—and we feel that this can be 
accomplished by more efficient use of electricity and electrical equip- 
ment. But we need more research in this field, both basic and applied. 

Better mechanical methods of handling materials could lead to 
the reorganization of farmstead operations for greater efficiency. 
Livestock labor is still 75 percent hand work. For example, it pres- 
ently requires 53 man-hours to produce $100 worth of dairy products. 
In poultry production, it requires 39 man-hours; in beef production, 
22 man-hours are required to produce $100 worth of products. Addi- 
tional long-range effort in farm electric research could substantially 
change the amount of labor required and help bring additional in- 
come through savings to the farmer. 

We are pleased with the budget request for $401,275 for farm electric 
research and we urge Congress to support this request. We want to 
emphasize, however, that this should be only the beginning of a good 
long-range farm electrification research program. ‘To get the most 
out of the program and to be of benefit to the farmer in years to 
come, we urge that this be a continuing program, with an increase of 
funds in fiseal 1958 to $450,000. 

Rural electric cooperatives at their annual meeting in St. Louis, 
January 26, 1956, went on record supporting this budget request. 
The resolution is as follows: 





FarM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH FUNDS 


Whereas the Farm Electrification Division of the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture has developed and improved many items 
of equipment which reduce labor and increase the efficiency of production on the 
farms of our Nation through the use of electricity ; and 

Whereas there are many worthwhile projects now underway which need fur- 
ther work and many more under consideration which will reduce operational 
costs and increase the income of farm people : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association urge the 
Congress to approve the 1957 budget request of $401,275 of the Department of 
Agriculture for farm electrification research which is the amount requested by 
NRECA in the 1955 annual meeting; and be it further 

Resolved, That the farm electrification research budget for 1958 be increased 
to $450,000 to make possible an expanded program for the more effective use of 
electric power in increasing the net income of American farms. 


These funds are necessary for the expansion of existing work and 
initiation of new work aimed at reducing livestock production costs. 
There are many areas where such research can be profitable and here 
are a few specific problems that will be studied if sufficient funds are 
made available: 

(1) Mechanizing the handling of large volumes and weight of 
hay, silage, bedding, grain, and manure; 

(2) Effective mechanization of the feeding of grain and/or 
forage to all classes of livestock, including poultry ; 
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(3) Improvement of electric fence systems to provide more de- 
pendable and safer operation and to be more readily useful in an 
expanded pasture crop program; 

(4) Development of economical temperature controls for live- 
stock water supplies; and 

(5) Development of lower cost equipment for farm milk cool- 
ing and handling. 

The budget request would also allow for expanding and competing 
research presently underway. If I may, I would like to submit to you 
for insertion into the record a description and summar y of farm elee- 
trification research projects currently underway. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee 
in support of funds for farm electrification research. 

Mr. Marsuauyt. We will insert the exhibits attached to your state- 
ment. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Exuisit I.—DESCRIPTION AND SUMMARY OF FARM ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH 
BY LOCATION, JANUARY 1, 1956 


{rizona.—New work is just being started on engineering phases of beekeeping 
with particular effort on equipment to reduce labor in handling beehives and 
honey in the field where bees are used extensively for pollinating various field 
crops such as alfalfa and cotton. 

Connecticut.— Continued investigations at the Storrs station have placed major 
emphasis on air dilution in poultry houses by means of ventilation as an aid in 
controlling the severity of some poultry diseases. A publication, Poultry House 
Ventilation, was published by the Connecticut Agricultural Extension Service in 
1955. Some work on the curing of cigar tobacco of the broadleaf type was also 
conducted during 1955. 

Georgia.—New cooperative investigations were initiated during August 1955 
with the Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station at Athens on equipment for 
reducing Summer temperatures in poultry houses in the Southeast. Three 
methods of cooling laying hens received attention: (1) Constant air circulation 
by electric fan, (2) fogging with water vapor, and (38) cooling an area in the 
house by mechanical refrigeration. 

[linois.—aActive cooperation was resumed with the Illinois station in March 
1955 with the filling of a vacancy there. Work is underway to determine the most 
suitable type of metering device for the automatic feed-grinding system previ- 
ously developed and to simplify the electric control system in an effort to reduce 
the initial cost to the farmer. 

Indiana,—Representatives of 16 manufacturers of infrared chick-brooding 
equipment and some 40 others met at Purdue University in April 1955 to review 
results of experimental work conducted there with such equipment. USDA Leaf- 
let 397, Brooding Chicks With Infrared Lamps, was published in December 1955, 
under the authorship of the section project leaders in Indiana and Virginia. 
Some work has been continued on light-trap design to increase the effectiveness 
of electric grids for killing insects attracted to electric lamps. 

lowa.—Nineteen Iowa power suppliers cooperated with the project leader at 
Iowa State Agricultural Experiment Station in making a continuous 1-year study 
of electric load characteristics of 36 Lowa farms ending in June 1955. Data from 
the study are being summarized and will be published as a State or Federal 
report. Studies to determine the effect of providing cool drinking water for 
swine were made during the summer of 1955 and will be continued. USDA Leaf- 
let 395, Automatic Livestock Waterers, was published by USDA in November 
1955. This is based in part on previous investigations in Iowa, 

Kansas.—lKesearch on utilizing solar radiation to improve the efficiency of the 
air-to-air type heat pump has been continued in Kansas. Work has been con- 
centrated primarily on collector design and its orientation to the sum. Perform 
ance studies have also been made on a new heat-pump water heater in a Kansas 
farmhouse. Investigations have been continued by the Kansas project leader in 
cooperation with the Red River Valley Potato Research Center on the integration 
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of the heat pump with forced-air ventilation equipment to provide conditions de- 
sired in potato storage houses. 

Maryland.—Investigations at the agricultural research center during 1955 
have been concentrated on (1) determination of intensity of electric light and 
length of lighting period for both male and female turkeys for optimum egg 
production and fertility during the period of the year when daylight hours are 
short, (2) study of air-to-air heat pump performance in a small house of known 
construction utilized for a residence by Government dairy farm employee, (3) 
study of electric fence operation in relation to insulator material and design, 
(4) study of equipment for harvesting and storage of forage as silage, par- 
ticularly that which may be electrically driven, and (5) exploratory study on 
killing growing weeds with high-wattage ultraviolet lamp. USDA Circular 
963, Relative Merits of Four Methods of Harvesting and Preserving Alfalfa 
Forage for Dairy Feed, was published in July 1955. 

Nebraska.—Studies on the use of radiofrequency and cathode-ray equipment 
for destroying ‘insects which infest grain have been increased to include the 
cowpea weevil which infests dry beans. Additional work on the possibility 
of destroying smut spores in barley seed has been conducted with very limited 
success. Strawberry plants, infected with a virus disease, have been treated 
with r-f energy to determine whether results of work at Puyallup, Wash., re- 
porting control from such treatment, could be duplicated. 

North Carolina.—Research on the curing of flue-cured tobacco during 1955 
has been concentrated chiefly on the development of an apparatus and curing 
schedule for a method called pile curing, which eliminates the necessity for 
stringing the leaves, requires less labor, and reduces bulk volume during cur- 
ing in the ratio of 1-12. Forced-air circulation produced by motor-driven 
fans is used in the curing program. 

Tennessee.—The second year’s work on effects of electric seed treatment on 
vield of corn again showed some advantages in yield from treated seed but not 
great enough to be considered significant. Work will be continued with corn 
and also other crops including vetch and barley. Unexpectedly favorable 
results of curing tests with dark-fired tobacco at Springfield, Tenn., during 
1954 (tobacco graded and sold February 1955) led to a continuation of the work 
during 1955. Tests were also continued to determine the value of using supple- 
mentary heating for the curing of burley tobacco. 

Tevras.—The entire program in Texas during 1955 was concerned with elec- 
tric traps for cotton insect detection and destruction. Electric traps were 
furnished for survey purposes during 1955 in additional numbers in Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas and for the first time in Kansas and 
Missouri. Traps for use in other States in the cotton-growing area, including 
Florida, Georgia, and Alabama, were furnished and installed by engineers from 
Indiana or Virginia. A total of 50 traps provided information on emergence 
and abundance of 8 or more species of economic insects beginning in March. 
The catches were reported each week in the Economic Insect Report issued by 
USDA. Plans for an electric insect survey trap, based on the improved designs 
developed in 1955, will be made available early in 1956. The work in Texas 
was strengthened by the addition of another engineer in November 1955 to assist 
with more basic studies on the attraction of various insects by specific radia- 
tion. 

Virginia.—The project leader assisted in furnishing and installed electric 
insect survey traps during 1955 in Florida, Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and West Virginia. The work in Virginia is concerned primarily with the possi- 
hility of tobacco insect control with electric traps which has not as yet been 
fully accomplished. A marked contribution was made during 1955 in procuring, 
installing, and arranging for servicing of survey traps in the Southeastern 
States, 

Washington.—The cooperative work with this station is primarily concerned 
with farm refrigeration. During 1955 a study was completed on the cooling 
and freezing of turkeys by various methods. Material for a State publication 
on farm freezing equipment has been prepared and will be published early in 
1956. Work has been initiated to determine the feasibility of using bulk-tank, 
milk-cooling equipment as a heat pump to preheat the wash water for use in 
the milkhouse where the bulk-tank milk cooler is used. The initial work is being 
done in the laboratory to develop necessary heat exchanger equipment. 

Wisconsin.—Research on methods and equipment for reducing labor in apiary 
operations was strengthened at Madison, Wis., by the addition of a laboratory 
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mechanic in the latter part of 1955 because of an increase in funds available 
for such work. During the year, a new method of uncapping honeycombs has 
been developed that uses electrically heated pinrollers to puncture the wax 
capping. An uncapping machine has been designed incorporating this device 
which will eliminate two handlings of the combs. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Just a few years ago, this sum was considerably 
smaller than it was in the budget today. 

Mr. McWuorter. It started out with $25,000. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I might say that this subcommittee has had as one 
of its main purposes in life the gradual boosting of it wpward. 

Mr. Jounson. When you look at what the States are doing with 
the money, then you can see that it is certainly well spent. I have a au 
summary and breakdown if you would like to see it, but I know that 
we are all anxious to get finished. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEON MILLER 


McWuorrer. Our next witness is Judge Leon Miller who is 
going to talk about the repayment record and point up some signs 
to watch in the future. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Judge Miller, we are glad to have you before our 
committee again. 

Mr. Miuier. I will skip the preliminaries at the beginning of my 
statement. 

At the end of 1955, only 19 borrowers were in arrears for a little 
over $400,000, but in the year 1955, 756 cooperative borrowers made 
prepayments amounting to $19,231,000. 

Now, I am just a country lawyer and I had no conception of what 
$91 million was, but I looked at another figure and I discovered that 
during the whole 20 years of this program all of the money that has 
been loaned to cooperatives in the State of Michigan is only $62 
million, so I conclude that $91 is a lot of money, but I think it would 
be a mistake for us to assume because of this rosy condition that it 
is necessarily going to continue that way for ever. I do not mean 
that these farmers are not going to pay these loans, but I do mean 
that I think they are going to have some tough sledding from time 
to time in the years ahead, and that is one reason why their interest 
rate should not be raised nor should there be other obstacles placed 
in their way. 

Aside from the fact that I do not think that any of these bor- 
rowers—at least very few of them—have yet arriv ed at the highest 
level of their payments due to the Government, there are other state- 
ments that they are going to have trouble with. 

There is a tendency throughout the country, as present wholesale 
power contracts expire, that in the renewal of those contracts in one 
way or another prices of wholesale power are going up. 

Another thing is extensive pirating of cooperative consumers by 
private companies. Another is the increasing spread of industrial 
plants and housing projects into rural areas and the extension of 
corporate limits of. villages and cities into rural areas with the very 
frequent result that the cooperatives lose some farm customers and 
municipal plants and private utilities get the new customers who take 
their ied 
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Then another thing, and this I particularly want to call to your 
attention, is the abandonment of many family-sized farms. That is 
due to many causes. One is the decreased farm income about which 

don’t have to tell you gentlemen, and there are also natural causes 
such as drought and other causes. 

This may “be something of a shock to you. It was to me. 

As of June 30, 1955, out of something over 4 million connected 
service on REA financed distribution lines, 220,628 of those services 
were standing idle. Twenty-five thousand of them were in Texas; 
twenty thousand in Ark: ansas; twenty-two thousand in Missouri, and 
eighteen thousand in Georgia. 

Now, I have attached as table 1 the list by States of the number 
of idle services that comprised that 220,000. 

Mr. MarsHati. Without objection, we will place in the record at 
this time as part of your statement the charts. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 


TABLE I.— Tota! consumer service connections and idle services of REA borrowers 
by States as of June 30, 1955 





pacer Number of oo | Number of 
service idle services service | idle services 
| 
United States 4, 187, 825 220, 628 |) Nevada_-_- tae 766 | 24 
| - New Hampshire - 15, 981 | 5OR 
Alabama 155, 597 6, 244 || New Jersey 3, 742 | 120 
Arizona _.. 12, 499 680 || New Mexico : 44,775 | 3, 066 
Arkansas 129, 666 24,887 || New York-. 10, 915 270 
California... 35, 754 526 North Carolina - 178, 170 | 9, 872 
Colorado_- 68, 039 2,271 || North Dakota a 63, 194 | 1, 419 
Connecticut __- \| Ohio saabnc 125, 218 | 2, 647 
Delaware. 8, 316 37 | Oklahoma... cae 132, 278 | 15, 273 
Florida 65, 939 6, 330 Oregon ae 31, 890 | 1, 752 
Georgia 244, 285 18. 809 Pennsylvania_____._-- 66, 263 | 2, 605 
Idaho 14, 756 463 Rhode Island a bs 
Illinois 134, 460) 5,894 || South Carolina. -__--_- 12?, 643 5, 006 
Indiana _ - 155, 436 4,495 South Dakota a 68, 714 2, 118 
Iowa... 135, 654 4, 244 Tennessee a 283,110 |_. : 
Kansas 92, 921 5, 434 Texas 318, 472 | 25, 336 
Kentucky a 204, 788 10, 920 Utah 4, 506 | 22% 
Louisiana - - - 105, 617 4, 327 Vermont 5, 667 | 236 
Maine 4.024 529 Virginia 97, 040 4, 248 
Maryland 30, 136 Washington 34, 431 | 915 
Massachusetts West Virginia 2,451 |.. 
Michigan 69, 215 2. 538 Wisconsin 80, 945 | 4, 167 
Minnesota 195, 269 5, 394 || Wyoming 20, 302 | 534 
Mississippi 215, 811 8, 269 Alaska _- 12, 645 | 417 
Missouri... . 237, 280 22.110 || Virgin Islands. 
Montana can 39, 026 1,468 || Puerto Rico. —- 11, 512 
Nebraska 96, 854 3, 760 Hawaii % 853 
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TABLE 3.— Millions of connected electric consumers and miles of line energized by 
REA borrowers, as of June 30 each year, 1936-55 


Miles of line Consumers Miles of line Consumers 
energized connected Year energized connected 

(cumulative) (cumulative) (cumulative) (cumulative) 
ae... 8 | 400 693 1946. iia 474, 831 , 549, 057 
ee ae on 8, 000 9,611 1947 As 546, 781 | , 843, 351 
ae 41, 736 4, 528 1948 _. ae 666, 156 | 2, 263, 869 
19%9__ 115, 230 268, 000 1949 __. os R39, 685 | 2, , 180 
1940_____- 232, 978 549. 604 1950 , 018, 336 3, 251, 787 
Pla ow awh 307, 762 779, 561 1951 , 134, 498 3, 547, 323 
1942___ 369, 129 981, 193 1952 . 210, 473 3, 769, 426 
1943 __ ‘ i 381, 747 ; , 821 1953 _- , 271, 448 5%, 951, 940 
1944 397, 861 , 152, 031 1954. eed , 315, 630 . 109, 223 
. Se : 424, 072 , 287, 347 1955 , 348, 069 4 , 825 


Source: Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 


Mr. Marsnatu. Thank you, Judge Miller. It is always a pleasure 
to have you mete e the committee. 

Mr. Mitre. I do not expect that I am ever going to come again. 

I would like to say to this committee that in the six times that I have 
been here, with some changes of faces but some _ has not changed, 
it is not only today but invariably throughout the years that the com- 
mittee has received us with the utmost courtesy ca Seen Some- 
times when we didn’t know our subjects very well, they even helped us, 
because some of you know the subjects better than we do. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to Judge Miller 
that I think he has performed a very good service for REA ‘by again 

calling to the attention of the people who will read this record the 
shea repayment record of which we are all proud. 

I do not see how any critics of REA can possibly build much opposi- 
tion in the mind of anybody when we can continue to have a record as 
to repayments such as you have given to us, Judge Miller. 

Mr. Marsuau. We thank you ‘for your rem: irks, and, of course, our 
courtesy stems somewhat from the mutual interests that we have. 

Mr. Miter. The success of the REA program has been and always 
will be very largely dependent upon the attitude of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Thank you. 

Mr. McWnuorter. I want to call upon T. W. Hunter from Newberry, 
S.C. He is our representative from that area 


STATEMENT OF MR. T. W. HUNTER 


Mr. Hounvrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
want to apologize for not having a statement. I am sure that these 
folks have done a much better job than I could have done had I pre- 
pared one. 

I am a member of the South Carolina Legislature and was tied up 
yesterday and just got into town a short while ago. I am a cotton 
farmer, a lumber manufacturer, and am practicing law. 

I have appeared before you on many occasions and certainly consider 
ita great privilege. Weappreciate your interest. 

You have been talking about the repayment record and how no one 
could object to the program. If you could ride through sections of our 
country today and compare the conditions of farm homes today over 
conditions prior to the receiving of electricity, I do not think any bit 
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of our program would be criticized. I think our critics would praise 
us. 

It is just astounding to see the improvements that have taken place in 
our rural areas, and in region 2 comprising the States of Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, we are most grateful to you, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Mr. Chairman, the last witness is our very able 
general manager, Mr. Ellis, who will bring up the loose ends of this 
testimony. 

Let me say in behalf of this group that we appreciate very much 
your kindnesses extended us from time to time, and that any time 
that this committee needs any information that we, as the legislative 
group of NRECA can furnish, or that can be furnished by any of our 
Washington staff or by our general manager, Clyde T. Ellis, we 
want you not to hesitate to call upon any of us. 

At this time we will let our general manager, Clyde T. Ellis, take 
over and pick up the loose ends. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. McWhorter, I might say that I personally 
think you have made a splendid presentation here in the way that 
you have brought these various matters before us today. I appre- 
ciate your he wndling of it as you have. 

Mr. McWuorrer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marsnauy. We are always pleased to welcome before our com- 
mittee a distinguished former colleague of ours. It is nice to renew 
acquaintances. For Members of Congress there is a certain fraternity 
that exists, and all of us are glad always to welcome some of our former 
associates before this committee. 

We are particularly pleased at this time to have Hon. Clyde Ellis 
appear before us. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. I want to join in that, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE T. ELLIS 


Mr. Ex.is. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Andersen. 

Gentlemen, we, I believe, are well within the time we indicated 
to you and I am going to keep pace with you by keeping my statement 
short, Mr. Chairman. 

As general manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, I am always honored to come before this committee. 
I have been on the other side of the table, as you say, — we who 
have to appear before many committees during the year usually 
approach these committee hearings with some tension. I a figuring 
that somebody is going to take : after us on some score, you know. 

But this is one committee that I come before with great pleasure 
and with no such feeling because we know you are friends of the 
program and are going to do what you can and all you can, and that 
will be much, to further the program. 

Statements were made here about the increased use of electricity. 
There is one statement which I would like to add. That is that, 
nationwide, our use of electricity on the farm is doubling about every 
> years. 

‘We think that there is no major American industry that is growing 
as fast today as the electric industry because the country is bec oming 
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electrified, industry is becoming electrified, industry has discovered 
that electricity is a principal key to mass production. 

Whereas the national use of electricity is doubling every 714 to 10 

“ars, by comparison the farm use is doubling every 5 years, and we 
- not see that it is beginning to level off anywhere yet. 

Mr. Anpersen. T was about to ask you what you anticipated that 
this will be in the future. 

Mr. Exxis. That is a question, Congressman Andersen, that we have 
given a great deal of thought to and on which we have made some 
studies. Since you have asked the question, I would like to submit 
a small chart to indicate what our studies show about the growth of 
electricity in the rural areas. We think that it will double again in 
less than 10 years and double again from that figure within the next 
10, which would mean that in 20 years from now there will be far 
more than the 200 percent incerase over what we have now. 

The big problem is finding the power to get into these lines and 
building our systems bigger. It is vertical growth. 

Mr. AnperseEN. Rephasing will be quite a problem, too. 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. We are rebuilding all of our system, countrywide, 
and furthermore, rebuilding areas which have been rebuilt several 
times because we cannot build tremendous capacity more than we 
need at the present time because we cannot afford it; so that, when the 
capacity is needed, we have to go back and increase it. 

Something was said about atomic energy. I would like to stress this 
fact. I have this one point and th: at is all, that we believe—and we 
have a study team approved by AEC, and I am a member of it and 
several other people present are members of it—that we do not have 

really an atomic energy program in this country. 

We have appealed to the proper committees to revamp AEC and 
to set up a real civilian atomic energy division. We are still having 
to compete with the military down there and still cannot get the proper 
hel» out of AEC in working on the applications which we have filed 
and on applications which we would like to file. 

We have two generation transmission cooperatives and one single 
distribution cooperative which actually have applications in now. 

Mr. Anpersen. One is Elk River in our State. 

Mr. Exsis. The Chugach Cooperative near Anchorage, Alaska, is 
one, and the Wolverine Electric Cooperative in Michigan is one of 
them. These are all in high power cost areas. 

We would like to see this committee do something that T believe it 
has done at some times, and that is to direct or put in such language 
that would have the effect of directing the REA to really move into 
this field and help us explore. It is helping but not enough. 

We would like it to be directed to help us explore the use of the 
small reactors and developing the small reactors of the type and 
size that we need. 

With the limited exception of some going on in the military, there 
is not any program in this field now. We think it is very important. 
We think that other countries are ahead of us in the field particularly 
Russia and England. 

I heard a distinguished Member of Congress say at one of our 
meetings not long back that he had recently visited a 5,000-kilowatt 
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atomic energy plant some 75 miles from Moscow, in actual operation 
in Russia. 

We know that the Russians are moving ahead. We think that we 
must do it to hold our position of wor ld leadership in this field and 
to protect the rural electrics in this field. 

We would like to see you really give REA a boost in its effort or 
a directive to move out further than j it has in assisting us in exploring 
the possibilities of atomic energy development. 

Mr. AnpeERSEN. It would seem to me, Mr. Ellis, too, that we cannot 
expect any one cooperative, or even a large cooperative, to stand the 
cost of possible loss in connection with research into a field like this. 

Whatever is done by the Government should be in the form of a 
grant to a particular cooperative, and charged up to research. 

Would you not say that? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. We feel that that is the only way that we 
are going to get it with the rural electrics or even with the private 
companies. Such limited work as has been done by the private com- 
panies is heavily subsidized by the Government in two ways: Both 
the reactor part of it, and then an accelerated tax amortization write- 
off from another angle. 

The rural electrics are anxious to move into it but they cannot un- 
derwrite all of the research that is necessary to develop these different 
kinds of reactors which AEC insists upon. 

I think you are exactly right, Congressman, and that has to come 
or we are not to have any program. We do not have one now, in our 
opinion, and will not have. 

We would like to make one further request, and I am making this 
request myself. This occurred to some of us after the committee met 
and it has not been considered by the committee, but we are having 
lots of calls now for this material. 

I feel sure that the inembers of this committee will support it be- 
cause I know that is the sentiment of the rural electric people. We 
would like to appeal to you to print the last two reports of the rural 
electrics as committee prints so that they may be available to our 
people. 

Up until the last 2 years, the REA annual report to Congress, as 
directed in the old law, as you recall, had been printed and they were 
available to our people around the country, and those are very valuable 
documents to us. 

REA goes to all the trouble of preparing that still, but then it is 
not printed, so that our people do not have the advantage of it. 
Colleges and universities do not have the advantage of it. 

We would like to ask you to consider printing that report. It 
would not cost a lot, we think. I do not know what the cost would 
be, but the report is not voluminous. 

Would you print it as a committee print so that the people in- 
terested in the program might have it? 

Mr. Anperson. Would it serve the same purpose if we had that 
embodied as a part of our hearings? Would that be possible, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Exsis. If I may say so, I think it would if it were done as a 
separate volume because I think it would have tremendous demand. 
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Mr. Marswau. Possibly what we had better do is take it under 
consideration and find out what we can do. We are limited and I 
just do not know offhand. 

Mr. Exuis. It could be expanded, I assume, by action of the 
Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We thank you very much. 

I would like to say at this time that it is always a pleasure for 
this committee to have you people come before us. You always organ- 
ize your work before coming before us. There has been no repetition 
today in the testimony that you presented to this committee. 

Mr. Expis. May I say one more word ? 

Mr. AnpersEN. It is really refreshing, Mr. Chairman, to have a 
hearing of this nature where there is practically no repetition. 

I also want to compliment you sinilleceani upon that. 

Mr. Exuis. Thank you. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to join with you in thanking 
all of these gentlemen for this fine presentation. 

Mr. Ellis, you and these other gentlemen always do a fine job and 
we are always glad to have you before our committee. 

Especially, Mr. C hairman, do I want to thank Mr. Floyd Jones, 
the legislative representative of those great States down my way; 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

Gentlemen, REA is one of the great achievements of our present- 
day Government and, as you well, know, every member of this sub- 
committee is interested in REA. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair for the record to show 


that this committee has stayed here until now, 7 o’clock, in order to 
hear this group. Weare grateful. 

Mr. Marsuaty. The committee will stand adjourned until 1 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee has received several letters relative 
to the school lunch program appropriations, which I offer for the 
record at this point. The first is a statement from Congressman 
Celler on behalf of the New York City Democratic delegation. The 
other is from Congressman Hayworth, of Michigan, transmitting a 
statement from one of his constituents. 

(The material is as follows:) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a statement which is being submitted 
to you for inclusion in the record of the hearings on the 1957 school lunch budget, 
by all the members of the New York City Democratic delegation. 

With many thinks for your courtesy in this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


EMANUEL CELLER. 
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STATEMENT BY THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW YorK City DEMOCRATIC DELEGATION 
BEFORE THE HEARINGS OF THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
ATIONS ON THE Scnoot LUNCH BUDGET FOR 1957 


Mr. Chairman, as dean of the New York Democratic delegation, I wish to thank 
you for giving me the opportunity to submit this statement on behalf of all our 
members, on the subject of the school lunch budget for 1957. 

There is something so undeniably basic in any question involving the feeding 
of our children that it causes instant and deep concern the moment any sign of 
inadequacy seems to arise. In the case of the budget for the school lunch pro- 
gram for 1957, however, the problem is not only seeming, but real. For the last 
few years, while there has been no change in the Federal school lunch appro- 
priation, there has been a substantial increase in the number of children partici- 
pating in that program. The result of this increase has been a serious decline in 
the Federal aid per lunch. The appropriation allotted has had, therefore, to be 
spread more and more thinly each year, while at the same time, the cost of 
preparing and serving a lunch that meets Federal standards has considerably 
increased. 

It is true that the distribution of surplus commodities has served to. offset 
the increase in the cost of preparation to some extent, but the actual decrease in 
Federal aid per lunch, even with this aid, has been such as to force sponsors of 
school lunch programs to raise prices to the children, reduce the quality of the 
lunch, restrict free lunches, and finally, to limit participation in them. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that to the extent that such action has become necessary, the 
vital objectives of the National School Act are being jeopardized. 

The declaration of policy, of the National School Lunch Act reads as follows: 

“Src. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of 
national security, to sufeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children 
and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodi- 
ties and other food, by assisting the States, through grants-in-aid and other means, 
in providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establish- 
ent, maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school lunch programs.” 

If we are to adhere to our own declaration, the possibility that the intentions of 
the act are being jeopardized should give us pause, and lead us to an examination 
of the facets. 

The national school lunch program began its operation in 1947. During that 
year, there were only 7 States in which the Federal reimbursement rate for a 
complete lunch was less than the authorized maximum of 9 cents, and the average 
for the country was 8.7 cents. In the year 1955, no State received sufficient funds 
to pay the maximum rate of reimbursement, and the average for the country had 
dropped to 4.4 cents. This year the average rate of reimbursement has dropped 
to 4 cents and next year, if there is no increase in the appropriation, it will fall 
to a low of 3.7 cents. 

In our own State of New York, the average rate of reimbursement from Federal 
funds had already fallen to 3.7 cents in the year 1955, and by next year it is 
expected to drop to 3.1 cents at the present rate of expansion. 

The facts, as we have outlined, present a most disturbing picture. The pro- 
posed budget for the school-lunch program as requested by the Department of 
Agriculture, does not begin to face the reality of the critical changes that have 
taken place in maintaining the program at the level it began in 1947. If we were 
to consider the cost of restoring the rate of Federal aid per lunch to its originat- 
ing level, an appropriation of $180 million would be required. This would more 
than double the present appropriation for the program. A compromise, at the 
very least, would seem to be in order. Instead of taking the year 1947, the first 
year of operation, as our guide, should we not, at the very least, be willing to take 
the year 1952 as the level below which we cannot go, at the risk of crippling the 
entire program? This would require an appropriation of $128 million—approxi- 
mately 50 percent more than the budget requested by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, we appeal to you and the members of your subcommittee in 
the hope that you will see fit to propose such an increase in the school-lunch 
program. Thank you. 

Emanuel Celler (dean of delegation), Victor L. Anfuso, Charles A. 
Buckley, Irwin D. Davidson, James J. Delaney, Isidore Dollinger, 
James G. Donovan, James C. Healey, Lester Holtzman, Edna F. 
Kelly, Eugene J. Keogh, Arthur G. Klein, Abraham J. Multer, 
Adam C. Powell, Jr., John J. Rooney, Herbert Zelenko. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1956. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
Room P-3, Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WHITTEN: I am submitting the enclosed statement from a constitu- 
ent for inclusion in the published hearings on next year’s appropriation for the 
school hot lunch program. 

Sincerely, 
Don Haywortnu, Member of Congress. 


STATEMENT ON THE FiscAaL YEAR 1957 ScHooL Hor LUNCH PROGRAM APPROPRIA- 
TION, From Mr. H. M. Murpny, SUPERINTENDENT, HASLETT RURAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCHOOL, HASLETT, MIcH. 


Our September 1954 cash balance for the hot lunch program at Haslett 
Rural Agricultural School was $1,003.20. For the school year 1954-55 (fiseal 
year 1955) our receipts, including Federal subsidy, amounted to $24,366.25. 
Our disbursements, which did not include summer salaries for 2 cooks, were 
$23,724.91. It can be seen from these figures that we are running on a pretty 
close margin in handling our hot lunch program. We do not give out many 
free lunches, so we do not lose much money through that source. Our cooks 
are not paid as much as they should be, and we use as much student help as 
possible. 

Next school year participation in the hot lunch program will increase from 
20 to 25 percent. I believe we shall need a Federal appropriation of about 
$120 million, rather than this vear’s $83 million, to provide the same level of 
Federal aid that we have had this year. 


WepNeEsbDAY, Marcu 14, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
WITNESS 


JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR OF LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Wuirren. We are glad to have with us, Mr. John Baker of the 
National Farmers Union. 

Mr. Baker, we are pleased to have you before us. We are glad to 
have the recommendations of your organization. I have said in times 
past and I think it is worth repeating that the places where I have 
seen your organization make errors, they have been on the side of the 
farmer and not on the other side. 

Mr. Baxer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is always a pleasure to 
meet with this committee. Your members are probably the best: in- 
formed in a detailed way on the operation of the Nation’s farm pro- 
grams than any of us. 

As background for our statement, I would like to say just a few 
words on the growing farm depression that is the climate of your 
deliberations this year. 

Sliding scale farm price programs, lack of sufficient credit adapted 
to family farm needs and the historically chronic adverse terms on 
which farm families must trade with big industry have combined since 
1952 to force over 400,000 farm-oper: rator families off the land and to 
turn practically all of rural America into a depressed area. The re- 
cent farm depression imposed by official Federal policy has been 
loaded on top of large pockets of longstanding reall poverty which 
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resulted from and were allowed to persist primarily because of in- 
sufficient family farm credit and farmers’ chronically adverse terms 
of trade. 

No one knows the truth of what I have just said better than mem- 
bers of your committee. Most of you are practicing farmers. All 
of you have done a magnificent job in bringing out the facts of farm 
depression in your hearings. 

Not farmers alone but all the people and institutions of the com- 
munity and trade area suffer from narrow economic opportunity and 
inadequate standards where farm family incomes are too low. Farm 
income is the primary source of economic activity in rural America. 
The profits of smal] business in rural America are low and falling be- 

cause farm family income is low and falling. Salaries that public 
servants, professional people, clerical employees and other white- 
collar workers can earn in rural America are low and stay low be- 
cause farm family income is low and falling. Wage rates of hired 
incomes are low and falling. Public institutions and services in 
rural America are unable to maintain adequate standards because 
farm families’ incomes have been low and are falling. 

Net income of farm-operator families dropped from $14.9 billion in 
1952 to $11 billion in 1955. This was a drop equal to one-third of 
the current farm income level in 3 years. Another 5 to 10 percent 
drop is forecast by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
1956. 

This drop in net farm family income did not result from soaring 
farm production expenses as certain loud and loquacious sliding scale 
advocates have tried to imply in recent speeches. Actually annual 


farm production expenses dropped from $22.9 billion in 1952 to 22.3 


billion in 1955. 

Net farm family income dropped in spite of lower production ex- 
penses, because gross farm income dropped by $4.4 billion from $37.7 
billion in 1952 to $33.3 billion in 1955. Here is a basic measure and 
cause of depression in rural America. In 1955 farm families had 
S44 billion less to spend to buy production goods from local mer- 
chants and cooperatives and goods and services for family living. 
Retailers in rural areas of America had $4.4 sales, than the Vv would 
have had if gross farm incomes had been maintained at the 1952 level. 
These retailers had $4.4 billion less from which to pay taxes, hire 
employees and place orders with wholesalers, and correspondingly 
less profits for use of their own families who purchase from other 
local retailers and professional people. 

Aspersions have been cast the last few years upon the efficiency 
and productivity of family farmers as if to imply this was the cause 
of the falling farm income. The-truth is the drop in gross farm 
income from 1952 to 1955 occurred in spite of a 14 percent increase 
in farm output per man. 


SLUMP IN PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


Farm gross income fell from 1952 to 1955 not because of a failure 
in farm operating efficiency but because prices received by tae 
for the products they produce and sell suffered a 19- percent drop 
from October 1952 to October 1955. Not decreased production effi 
cleney nor increased production expenses but the drastic drop in prices 
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received by farmers is the immediate reason that gross and net income 
of family farmers fell. Falling prices of farm commodities is the 
direct reason that all rural America is an ine reasingly depressed area 
and is rapidly becoming a universally distressed area 


SLIDING SCALE PROGRAM BROUGHT PRICE DROPS 


Owing to the adverse terms of trade under which farm families must 
deal with the rest of the economy in the absence of a specific farm- 
income-support program, farm income and farm prices are made in 
Washington. In October 1952 before it was known that sliding scale 
advocates would be victorious in the election in early November of 
that year, prices received by farmers stood at 100 percent of parity. 
Immediately after the election farm prices dropped below parity and 
on Inauguration Day stood at a few points above 90 percent of parity 
where they could have been held under existing legislative authority. 
‘Instead of holding the line at not less than the 90 of parity level 
authorized by law, the administration placed the sliding-scale pro- 
gram into operation dynamically and progressively. 

The falling farm family incomes of the last 34 months are a direct 
result of the progressive application of sliding scale farm price-sup- 
port policies. This process was initiated with cuts in the support 
levels of feed grains and oil seeds of 5 percent with subsequent cuts 
each year since. The total cut in support levels for these commodities 
now has reached a disastrous degree. Support levels have been 
dropped for barley from $1.22 in 19 52 to 94 cents in 1955; for oats from 
78 cents to 61 cents; for rye from $1.42 to $1.18; for grain sorghum 
from $2.38 to $1.78; for flaxseed from $3.77 to $2.91: for ‘soybeans from 
$2.56 to $2.04; and cottonseed from $67 per ton to $46 per ton. All of 
these price cuts by the Administration reduced f: irmers gross income, 
lower and lower each year for the producers of these commodities. 
These price and income cuts were on top of the relative poverty of more 
than half of these producers whose family incomes in 1952 were less 
than $2,000. 

On April 1, 1954, the support level for milk and its products was 
dropped by 17 percent, from 90 to only 75 percent of parity. This 
action alone translated itself into a 40-percent cut in net family income 
of producers of manufacturing milk. Again this was a very heavy cut 
to impose upon milk-producing farm families, almost two- thirds of 
whom had incomes in 1952 of less than $2,000. 

During the period since January 195: 3, nO price support action at all 
was taken by the Federal Government to stop plummeting egg and 
poultry prices, which dropped to postdepression lows in the fall of 
1954. No effective price support action at all was taken to stop the 
drop of beef cattle prices from the 90 percent of parity level authorized 
by law that prevailed in early 1953. 'To the contrary, the average level 
of prices for beef cattle was allowed to drop to less than 70 percent 
of parity. The price received by farmers for hogs has been allowed 
to drop during the past year from $19.70 per hundredw eight to $14.50, 
national averages. And no price support action has yet been initiated 
even though the price of hogs was down to only 69 percent of parity in 
October 1955, in December dropped to only 50 percent of parity. ‘The 
meager pork pur chase program announced in late Oc ‘tober will ‘add not 
more than 3314 cents per hundredweight to the low prices of hogs in 
the next 10 months, less than 2 percent of parity price. 
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Now in 1955, even the prices of basic commodities have been put 
on the sliding scale. For example, the support price for wheat was 
dropped from $2.40 per bushel in 1954 to $2.08 in 1955, and a further 

cut in 1956 to $1.81 per bushel under the Agric ultural Act of 1954 has 

already been announced by the Secretary of Agriculture. In 1956 
corn will be dropped to $1.41; rice to 75 percent of parity; cotton 
to 80 percent of old parity unless it is made 86 or 87 percent of the 15 
percent new lower ity as a result of the Benson cotton deal which 
is now not fully set. 


The only agency of Government set up to serve as a “yardstick” 
farmily farm credit source, particularly for low-income farm families, 
is the Farmers’ Home Administration. Although the Congress for- 
tunately refused to go along fully, the administration has each of 
the 3 years it has been in office recommended a cut in loan authoriza- 
tions for that agency. Funds requested for farm and home manage- 
ment technical advisor y and othe r services were cut from $29.4 million 
used by that agency in 1952-53 to $24.5 million. 

Local farm and home man: igement advisers of Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration were cut from 2.203 in 1952 to 1,500 in 1954. 

Moreover, in the early spring of 1955, the rate of interest on 
disaster loans made by that agency were raised by administrative 
action from 3 to 5 percent. Although Congress later reversed this 
action, farmers’ incomes were severely reduced in the interim. 


CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM WEAKENED 


The adverse effects of sliding scale farm price policies and of farm 
credit restrictions were made even more set and painful by 
actions taken by the Administration to raise premium charges and 
reduce coverage of the Federal crop insurance program. The program 
was completely removed from counties and crops where most needed 
the past 2 years. Just this morning I received a call from North 
Dakota concerning crop insurance premiums charged on crop insur- 
ance. The gentleman that « ‘alled me reported one instance only of 
1 farmer in Dickey County, N. Dak., by the name of Stanley Moore, 
who in 1954 was able to buy $3,000 worth of coverage with a $150 
premium. In 1956 he is being asked to pay $300 in premiums for only 
$2,800 of crop insurance coverage. 

We tried to call, obtain from the Department this morning addi- 
tional information on this and to obtain national average figures and 
to ascertain what part of this increase is due to greater risk, how much 
is due to loading administrative costs into the premiums, how much 
is due to each of other char ges. We were unable to get returns from 
the appropriate people before I came here but if you have an oppor- 
tunity before concluding your deliberations, I suggest your committee 

call people from the crop insurance people up here and try to obtain 
from them the figures on what has happened to changes in premium 
costs and how much of the increased premium costs are the result 
of different information. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That information would be pertinent to the con- 
sideration of the committee. We probably would not have the time 
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to have them up here but I would wish that you would ask them to 
supply the information as to what the change has been. 


FARM DEPRESSION GROWS AND GROWS 


The outline of farm depression is simple and clear. 

The national economic policies of the past 36 months did not provide 
for or allow a sufficient national economic growth rate to prevent fall- 
ing farm prices and income in the absence of a firm farm income pro- 
tection program. 

Instead of firm farm supports, the sliding scale policies were 
placed in operation. 

Average prices received by farmers dropped by 19 percent from 
1952 to 1955. 

Consequently gross farm income dropped by $4.4 billion in spite 
of an 8 percent increase in physical volume of farm marketings. 

Consequently net farm income dropped by 29 percent. 

Unless currently scheduled sliding scale farm price plans for 1956 
are reversed a further drop in farm family income in 1956 is certain 
to be expec ted. 

We realize that your committee finds itself in a most difficult situ- 
ation this year in trying to pass upon appropriate appropriations of 
funds for operation in the year ahead of the Federal farm programs. 
Underlying your diffic ‘ulty, and ours in making our recommendations 
to vou, is the possibility that the United States Department of Aeri- 
culture may be under different top management in the latter half 
of the fiscal year than that which has prepared the budget and which 
will administer the programs in the first half of the fiscal year. We 
hope. however, and know, that your committee will not write the kind 
of bill that will give the administration the excuse of the lack of 
funds for its faiiure to raise farm-family income from its deplorably 
low level. In the past 3 years you have appropriated more funds than 
the sliding-scale administration would use. We urge you not to be dis- 
heartened in your efforts. Farmers appreciate your having tried to 
force Benson’s Department to do better than it has. 

As far as I know, and I know the gentlemen of the committee well. 
every one of you are dedicated to using the programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to promote a desirable degree of 
prosperity to American family farms. 

The level of appropriations that would be proper to make on the 
basis of a continuation of the sliding scale farm policies of the past 
3 years would not be proper if the programs were to come under top 
management more sympathetic to the economic problems of farm 
families. 

We wish to take this opportunity to commend your committee for 
its efforts in uncovering and bringing to public attention the evidences 
and examples of maladministration of the various farm agencies, part 
I of vour hearings is outstanding in that respect. Your committee 
also deserves a lot of the credit for persuading the executive branch 
to adopt a more realistic policy with respect to sale of Commodity 
Credit Corporation owned cotton into the world market. 

We know from your past record that your committee can be de- 
pended upon to arrive at wise decisions taking into consideration the 
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adverse administrative climate in its effect upon the welfare of farm 
people within a framework of the general public interest. 

I do not wish to make an extended oral statement. We have indi- 
cated in the attached table the appropriations for the current fiscal 
year, the executive branch recommendations for next fiscal year, our 
recommendations of the amounts we feel to be necessary to operate 
the type and scope of program needed to meet farm families’ needs, if 
sympathetic administration were available, and the amounts we feel 
are the maximum that should be appropriated this time for the 1956 
tiscal year under the current circumstances. 

We suggest that you may wish to let the legislative history of the 
bill show that your committee will welcome deficienc y appropriation 
requests in case the climate of administrative management should im- 
prove during the fiscal year ahead. This is particularly important 
in respect to the farm price-support programs, the loan and service 
uppropriations for Farmers’ Home Administration and Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, the several conservation programs, including 
the proposed conservation acreage reserve, Federal crop insurance, 
and conservation research. 

Specific attention of the committee is invited to the increases we 
recommend, under current conditions, in the following appropria- 
tion items: First, there appears to be no reason why the Federal 
appropriation should not be raised to provide a more nearly adequate 
school lunch program. Second, recent damages from floods in vari- 
ous parts of the Nation and continued loss of farm topsoil indicate 
the need for increased appropriations for flood prevention, watershed 
work and the work of the State soil conservation districts. Third. 
moreover, We urge consideration of the committee for the need for 
additional earmarked funds for Federal research on farm soil, water, 
and related resource conservation. I believe that the efforts of some 
members of your committee and some of our efforts resulted possibly 
in the Department’s requesting of your committee $1 million more for 
this conservation research than appeared to be the case only 6 months 
ago. In addition, we wish specifically to state our approval of the 
requests for increased research funds for marketing research, economic 
and statistical analysis, and crop and livestock estimates and an in- 
crease to $600,000 in direct funds for Farmer Cooperative Service to 
increase work with cooperatives. 

As a basis for justification for the figures included in the column 
marked “1957 needed,” I request that the attached statement be 
inserted in the record at this point in my statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. That will be satisfactory. 
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(The 1957 budget with comparisons and attached statement are as 
follows :) 


1957 budget with comparisons 


[In thousands] 


| NFU fiseal year 1957 
Fiscal 1956 | Fiscal 1957 
eee Recom- 
Needed mended 
| 
Federal agricultural researc $51, 925 | $55, 467 $75, 000 $55, 467 
Research payments to States 24, 754 | 31, 504 40, 000 31, 504 
Regulatory, protective and services 87, 942 | 92.816 100. 000 92. 816 
Ex’ension payments to States 45.475 | 57,115 60, 000 57,115 
Federal extensior 3, 680 3, 715 4,000 3,715 
Farmer Cooperative Serv 432 177 1, 000 600 
Forest Service 
Forest service operations 57, 552 60, 938 60, 938 60, 938 
Forest roads and trail 24, 000 | 24, 000 24,000 24, 000 
Frnds for State and private forestry 11, 385 | 11, 385 20, 000 15, 000 
Soil Conservation Service | 
Conservation Districts 63, 050 65, 215 100, 000 70, 000 
Watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion 22, 000 | 26, 700 320, 000 26, 700 
School lunch 83, 236 83, 236 325, 000 100, 000 
Commodity Stabilization Service 
Acreage allotment programs 39, 150 41, 463 41, 463 41, 463 
Sugar Act 59, 600 67, 600 67, 600 67, 600 
Federal crop insurance 6, 214 6, 210 12, 000 8, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration: 
Electrification loans 160, 000 145, 300 215, 000 215, 000 
Telephone loans 75, 000 49. 500 100, 000 100, 000 
Salaries and expenses &, 000 8, TOO 12, 000 10, 000 
Farmers’ Home Administration 
Production loans 137, 500 140, 000 275, 000 200, 000 
Farm ownership loans 19, 000 19, 000 275, 000 100, 000 
Farm housing loans 2, 500 2, 500 33, 000 | 10, 000 
Soil and water conservation 5, 500 5. 500 15, 000 | 10, 000 
Part-time farmers 2, 500 | 2, 500 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Aciministrative expenses | 26, 320 | 26, 935 | 60, 000 | 35, 000 
A cricultural conservation program | 250, 000 250, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Conservation acreage reserve ssidle! I co tees eka ectdhac _ 0 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


1 New funds requested. 
SOLUTION NOT SIMPLE 


Several members of the committee have asked me to comment on promising 
avenues along which we may expect to find solutions to the twin problems of 
farm depression and chronic farm poverty. I deeply appreciate your giving 
me the opportunity to do so. 

There is no simple panacea that will cure the twin problems of the growing 
farm depression and chronic farm poverty. What is required is a broad com- 
prehensive fu!l parity family farm income protection program for family farm 
operators supplemented by extension of minimum wage legislation and the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining and other protective labor legislation to hired 
farm laborers and by repeal of the foreign farm labor importation subsidy law. 

The root causes of both chronic rural poverty and of the growing farm de- 
pression are: 

(1) The adverse terms of trade and weak market bargaining position 
of family farm operators and hired farm labor; and 
(2) The lack of sufficient available credit adapted to family farm needs. 

Only a major nationwide, comprehensive program that will correct and over- 
come these basic conditions will bring any substantial improvement in the con- 
ditions of 4% million full- and part-time farm operator families and 1 million 
migratory farm laborers who suffer from chronic poverty and bring a substantial 
reversal of the growing general farm depression. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION FULL PARITY FARM INCOME PROGRAM 


Recent proposals of the administration to step up research and extension of 
educational efforts among low income farm families are laudatory as far as 
they go. But it will take more than research, additional assistant county ex- 
tension agents, and exhortations of conventional credit agencies to correct the 
problem of spreading rural poverty in America. 
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The following is a brief ouline of specific steps I feel are the minimum that 
must be done if rural poverty is to be eliminated in America instead of being 
further augmented as is being done by existing Federal farm policies. 

Il. Establishment of A “yardstick” family farm loan agency. 

Il. Expand human use and demand for farm commodities: 

A. Domestic consumption expansion : 

Expanding full employment economy. 

National food allotment or stamp plan. 

ixpand school-lunch program to all schools. 

Federal financing of 2 half pints of milk per school child per 
day. 

5. Credit program to encourage improvement of terminal mar- 
kets for perishable farm commodities. 

Better terminal market inspection of perishables. 

Provide more nearly adequate nutrition standards for public 
institutions. 

B. Expanded exports: 
1. Additional international commodity agreements. 
2. International food and raw materials reserve. 
3. Expand Agricultural Trade Development and Asistance Act. 

Expand point 4 program of assisting free world economic 
growth and development. 

Continue and use Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Trade adjustment aids to United States industries, communi- 
ties, workers and farmers injured by tariff and import 
quota reductions. 

7. Customs simplification. 
Ill. Income protection for farmers: 

A. Enactment of mandatory farm price supports for family farm pro- 
duction of all commodities at 100 percent of a fair parity, 
using production payments as well as loans, purchase 
agreements and purchases as methods of support. 

B. Expand Federal crop-insurance program. 

Keeping supply marketing in balance with augmented demand: 

A. Establish conservation acreage reserve. 

B. Revise and extend marketing quotas. 

C. Marketing agreements and orders. 
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YARDSTICK CREDIT AGENCY FOR FAMILY FARMERS 


The Farmers Home Administration should be immediately transformed into 
fully adequate “yardstick” family farm-loan agency by enactment of improved 
farm credit bills that have been introduced in the Senate by Senators Sparkman, 
Kefauver, Kerr and Humphrey (S. 1199 and S. 2106) and in the House by Con- 


gressmen Wright Patman (H. R. 4300), Polk (H. R. 2174), Lester Johnson (H. R. 
2410) and Knutson (H. R. 3784): or a new bill incorporating their features. 

The credit needs of family farming are tremendous and growing. Credit 
should be available at the times needed and its terms and conditions should be 


adapted to characteristics of farming as a combined business and way of life. 
Much of the credit needs of family farming can be and are being met by loans 
obtained from private individuals and such credit institutions as banks and in- 
surance companies. Farmers themselves can meet many of their credit needs 
cooperatively through the institutions of the farm-credit system and through 
organizations of credit unions and similar institutions. Altogether, it should 
be expected that these sources should supply the great bulk of the credit needs 
of family farmers. However, inasmuch as all of these institutions must obtain 
their funds from commercial money markets and conduct their operations along 
traditionally conservative financial lines, they find themselves unable to perform 
the entire farm credit job. 

Such institutions find it difficult to pioneer in the meeting of newly recognized 
or newly emerging farm-credit problems. They are not set up to use their credit 
resources to meet the high risk needs of severe disasters and emergencies, eco- 
nomic or natural. They cannot afford to participate in credit operations when 
a relative high intensity of technical assistance and loan servicing are required 
to render loaning activities essentially sound from a strictly financial viewpoint. 
Moreover, all of these private individual and corporate and cooperative institu- 
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tions have a market tendency in the absence of outside stimulation to become 
additional custom-bound. and increasingly restrictive in their credit policies. 

There is nothing morally wrong about this nor even economically unsound. 
It just means that the legitimate interests of family farmers require a separate 
supplemental and yardstick credit operation. This can best and most efficiently 
be suppLed to the nation by the Federal Government. Such an agency should 
have the legal authority and sufticient funds to meet all of the family farm-credit 
needs not filled on reasonable terms by private cooperative and other corporate 
lending agencies. 

This is more than a problem but includes that of enabling young farmers to get 
started in farming, of enabling low-income farm families to broaden their eco- 
nomic opportunities and earning power, of helping the victims of disaster situa- 
tions to rehabilitate their operations. It is a need that extends across the 
board to other and more fortunate family farmers as well as those named. Such 
un agency would stand ready to meet any legitimate farm credit need not met by 
existing private agencies on reasonable terms. The agency would both make 
direct governmental loans and would insure loans of private lending agencies. 

To meet this need National Farmers Union continues to urge adoption by 
Congress of legislation to establish a Federal family-farm loan agency that will 
serve in a “yardstick” ‘apacity to maKe available to family farmers all types of 
required credit adapted to family farm needs in appropriate amounts on reason- 
able terms where the family is unable to obtain such credit from established 
private sources, 

The need for expansion of “yardstick” family-farm credit is particularly 
severe in areas of high risk farm production, in areas characterized by a high pro- 
portion of extremely low-income farm families, and to help beginning farmers to 
get established on fully adequate units. 

For each of the latter sroups particularly and for certain other situations, 
adapted credit must be combined with the intensive type of farm and home man- 
agement technical assistance that formerly was a major part of the loan servicing 
of Farmers Home Administration and its predecessor agencies. 

Provision of such “yardstick” family-farm credit would eliminate one of the 
major causes of rural poverty and farm depression. 


Fair bargaining power for farmers and farm labor 


The other important element of the program needed to abolish rural poverty 
and to enable farmers to pull out of the depression into Which they have been 
pushed by the sliding-scale program is a series of programs to even up the scales 
of bargaining power so that family farmers and farm laborers will be assured of 
fair treatment in their economic relations with big industry and big business. 
In my opinion this means the inauguration of a full parity family-farm income- 
protection program and special protective legislation for hired farm labor. 


So-called free market weight against family farmers 

Economic history of the past 49 years for which statistical evidence is avail- 
ab'e indicates that free market terms of trade are adverse to farmers at all 
times except in those few years when the total national economy grows by 10 
percent or more above the previous year. In all other than such exceptional 
years, farm prices and incomes will fall unless a firm and adequate farm income 
protection program is kept in operation. When sliding scale price policy was 
placed into operation farmers Were placed increasingly on the untender merey 
of the disadvantaging forces of the so-called free market, 

The adverse trade conditic ns of family farmers bear heavily upon them. 
Almost all family farms today are commercial farms. They must buy almost 
90 percent of the machinery and supplies used for farm operation and modern 
farm living. They sell over S89 percent of what they produce. The terms they 
trade on makes a big difference in the standard of living the family is able 
fo earn. 

The prices of things that farmers buy, both production and family living items, 
are retail prices like the prices all consumers pay. These retail prices, and the 
wholesale prices behind them, are administered prices—prices set by manu- 
facturers, money-market bankers, railroad companies, and others, on the basis 
of their ability to withhold supply to maintain the set-price. Experience has 
shown that these prices paid by farmers and consumers rise fast enough in 
periods of inflation. However, experience has also shown that the prices paid 
hy farmers for things and Services they must buy from nonfarmers do not drop 
very much even in periods of economic stagnation. This is because manu- 
facturers and the others, protected by tariffs and corporation laws and Govern- 
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ment commissions, can hold down production and maintain price, partly because 
of the small number of firms in each industry. They can do so profitably because 
overhead fixed costs are a small proportion of total costs, thus enabling them to 
make large cuts in cost as a result of reduced production. 

On the other hand, there are about 31% million farmers selling in competition 
with each other. None of them controls a significantly large enough share of 
the total market to raise prices received by withholding supplies from the 
market. Nor have they been able successfully to band together voluntarily to do 
so. Moreover, unlike the industrialist, a farmers’ fixed costs are a very high 
proportion of total costs. He cannot reduce costs much by curtailing production. 
Operating alone the only out for the individual farmer is to produce more as 
long as he can to raise gross income by increasing volume of sales. The in- 
creased supply resulting from 3 million farmers each doing this causes a very 
large drop in prices received by farmers. The nature of demand for food and 
clothing is such that a small percentage increase in supply or decrease in demand 
will cause a six-times greater percentage drop in prices received by farmers. 

Coupled with these adverse terms of trade for farmers is the tendency for 
improved farm technology to cause farm production to increase faster than 
population and improving diets even if special governmental consumption ex- 
panding measures are put into effect. 

With family farmers under these adverse terms of trade, sliding scale price 
policies brought farm price drops which in turn lowered gross and net farm 
family incomes and were the immediate cause of the developing depression in 
rural areas. 

Ineome protection for family farms 

National Farmers Union continues to urge the enactment of laws requiring 
the Government to use production payments and price support loans, purchase 
agreements, and purchases to maintain the returns per unit of commodity of the 
fumily farm production of all farm-produced commodities at 100 percent of a fair 
parity price. 

Parity price—Parity for any farm commodity should be figured as the return 
per unit of the commodity that would give farm families who produce it an 
opportunity to earn the equivalent income and purchasing power that can be 
earned by people in other occupations in an expanding full employment economy. 

Family farm volume protected.—An individual farm family would be eligible 
to obtain payments and price support protection on their sales only up to the 
maximum volume of a family farm. 

Methods of support.—Price-supporting Government purchases of commodities 
would be used only where required to relieve temporary seasonal market gluts 
and where either the commodity can be economically stored from year to year 
or where specific useful noncommercial outlets are in sight for the commodities 
purchased. Price supporting purchase agreements and nonrecourse price sup- 
port loans would be used to even out seasonal patterns in prices, prevent gluts 
aut harvesttime, and to maintain orderly marketing and market stability. Govy- 
ernment purchases, unrelated to the income protection program would also be 
used where needed to develop and maintain the national safety-reserve, strategic 
stockpile or ever-normal storehouse of food and fiber commodities. But primary 
reliance for commodity income support would be placed upon use of compensa- 
tory production payments direct to farmers to make up the margin by which 
market prices received by farmers fell below the parity level for that commodity. 

Crop and livestock insurance.—Farm commodity production payments and 
price support programs protect farmers against unfair economic hazards result- 
ing from their weak bargaining power in the market. They do not help at all in 
case of livestock loss or if a crop is a failure because of drought, flood, insects, 
or other natural disasters. 

To fill this need, National Farmers Union urges adoption and rapid expansion 
of the Federal crop insurance program, Its provisions should be expanded to 
farm livestock. The fundamental idea of the program is that Americans never 
do sit idly by as their neighbors in another part of the country are subjected 
to great loss and destruction due to natural causes. Billions of dollars of relief 
funds in past years have been expended to overcome the suffering due to drought 
und such after they happened. The idea of crop insurance is that people in the 
Nation, by paying the administrative and experimental costs of such a program, 
enable farmers through the annual payment of premiums to insure themselves 
‘vainst the income loss due to natural hazards. And thus reduce the future need 
for special disaster relief expenditures. 
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Maintain expanding full employment economy 

National Farmers Union supported the original enactment of the Employment 
Act of 1946. We continue to urge that the Federal Government utilize its pro- 
gram and resources to promote maximum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power and foster free competitive enterprise and the general welfare. 

Farm people, we believe, have a uniquely significant interest in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an expanding full employment economy. Economic 
history of the last 45 years clearly indicates that farm family incomes fall in 
any year when the total national economy grows by less than 10 percent per 
year. This history also shows that in years when less than 2.5 percent of the 
labor force was unemployed the farm parity ratio averaged 105. When between 
5 and 10 percent of the labor force was unemployed, the farm parity ratio aver- 
aged 91; and when more than 20 percent were unemployed, the farm parity 
ratio was only 71. 


Expanding domestic consumption and market demand 

Effective advertising and merchandising of farm-produced commodities are of 
some value in expanding domestic markets for farm products. But they cannot 
be relied upon to bring about any very large expansion in the total United States 
demand for all food and fiber. The Nation’s leading economists are agreed that 
the only way to very greatly increase consumer demand for food and fiber is 
through increased purchasing power of groups of consumers that do not now have 
sufficient buying power to buy the food and clothing they need and want. 

The largest untapped market for farm products is made up of the unemployed, 
the dependent widows and children, permanently handicapped, and disabled, the 
aged, and other low-income consumers. These people, with incomes from private 
and governmental sources of less than $1,000 per person per year, simply do not 
have enough purchasing power to maintain all the other needs of life and still 
send as much for food and clothing as they want and need for adequate standards. 
These pepole want to buy more. They will accept commodities provided by 
Government distribution, but they would prefer to be able to buy them at regular 
stores like anybody else. 

To make this possible, and bring about a vast increase in United States con- 
sumption of food commodities, National Farmers Union continues to urge: 

Adoption of a nationwide food allotment stamp plan; 

Expansion to all schools of the national school lunch program now serving 
less than one-third of the schools; 

Imprvement and expansion of the fluid milk for school children program 
to provide free at least two half-pints of milk per child per day and pay loca! 
school district administrative costs; 

Adoption of improved Federal standards and inspection of perishable 
farm commodities in terminal, as well as shipping, markets with adequate 
Federal financing ; 

Adequate nutrition standards for the armed forces and veterans hospitals, 
penal institutions, hospitals, and other public and private nonprofit agencies 
by means of commodity donation or food subsidies; 

Adoption of a credit prgram to encurage modernization and improvement 
of perishable farm commodity terminals markets. 

The fluid milk for schools and expanded school lunch programs particularly 
need expansion in areas of a high proportion of low-income families and of migra- 
tory farm laborers. Adoption aid implementation of the nationwide food allot- 
ment stamp plan would mean a very great deal to migratory farm workers and 
low income farm-operator families. It should be kept in mind that more than 
50 percent of all American families who have incomes of less than $2,000 are 
farm operator families, about 3 million of them. Another 1 million of the lowest 
income United States workers are migration farm laborers. Thus over two- 
thirds of those who would be eligible for income augmentation under the food 
stamp plan would be families who live or work on farms. 


Expanding foreign consumption and market demand for United States farm 
commodities 


Many United States produced farm commodities, up to 10 percent of total 
production, must in normal years find a market outside our national boundaries. 
This market can and should be expanded. Additional agricultural attachés and 
improved advertising and merchandising will help some. But just as in the 
case of domestic market, the really big increases in market demand for United 
States produced farm commodities can come only from increased purchasing 
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power in foreign countries, or from United States Government purchases designed 
for foreign shipment. We are convinced that this total can be raised from the 
current annual export sales of about $3 billion to at least $4.5 billion by the 
combined and coordinated use by our Nation of the following (and we will be 
protecting our farmers at the same time, by intelligent methods, rather than 
restrictive ones, against the ill effects of imports that compete with United States 
farm products) : 

Negotiation and establishment of additional international commodity 
agreements for all raw materials that enter importantly into international 
trade, similar to the International Wheat Agreement, which will bring into 
agreement all of the importing nations as well as all of the exporting nations 
for each commodity ; 

Negotiation and establishment of an international food and raw materials 
reserve or clearinghouse, to stabilize supplies, relieve famines, and stabilize 
prices of all food and other raw material commodities that enter impor- 
tantly in international trade; 

Expand the authorizations of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act to provide for $1.8 billion per year of donations and sales 
for soft currencies of United States farm commodities instead of the $600 
million per year now authorized and expand the purposes for which donated 
commodities and loans of soft currency may be used to include establish- 
ment and operation of systems of universal free general and vocational 
education in nations of the free world where such do not now exist: 

Continuation and intelligent expansion of the point 4 program of United 
States aid to economic development of other free nations in a way that will 
increase coordinated economic growth of the nations of the free world; 

Continuation of the reciprocal trade agreements providing for worldwide 
tariff reductions and customs simplification backed up with programs of 
readjustment aids to United States farmers, workers, industries, businesses 
and communities whose economic situation is temporarily disadvantaged by 
a United States tariff or import quota cut. 


Keeping farm marketing in balance with augmented demand 

Vastly expanded exports and increased domestic consumer demand for United 
States farm commodities would be augmented speedily by adoption of the pro- 
grams discussed earlier. However, such increases would not in any particular 
year be evenly spread over different commodities. Nor is it likely that increased 
or decreased production due to technological development and weather condi- 
tions would be spread evenly over all commodities. With output of a farm com- 
modity expanding faster than augmented demand in any particular year or over 
a period of years, this has a depressing effect upon prices received by farmers 
and farm family incomes, 

Production payments and price support loans and purchases should be used 
to keep farmers’ returns at the parity level for short periods of time but will 
soon become worn out if used too constantly. 

To remove the strain of constant heavy use from the support program, Na- 
tional Farmers Union continues to urge Congress to adopt realistic workable 
programs that farmers can use to keep the market supply of farm commodities 
in reasonable balance with export and domestic consumer demand as augmented 
in the ways discussed earlier. 

The marketing adjustment programs urged by National Farmers Union are: 
(1) Conservation acreage reserve; (2) revised and extended marketing quotas 
authority; and (3) marketing agreements and orders. 

Conservation acreage reserve.—The most important of these in terms of the 
number of farmers benefited is the conservation acreage reserve. Under this 
program the Secretary of Agriculture would determine the number of acres of 
farmland not needed in the year ahead for production of home-use and com- 
mercial sale of crops, including hay. The Government would then stand ready 
to contract with farm operators over the country to put as much of their land 
into the conservation reserve as each individually cared to, receiving in return 
a conservation award per acre equal to the net income earnable from the land 
in its usual use with prices at 100 percent of parity for putting the land into 
its optimum conservation conditions. If special facilities, land treatments or 
construction were required the farmer would be eligible, in addition, for an 
agricultural conservation payment under the ACP program to defray a part of 
the cost. In case more acres were made available for the reserve than the 
national total, the Secretary would assign each State and county its propor- 
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tionate share of the national total. An individual farmer could offer to place 
all, a part, or none of his farmland into the reserve. The maximum conserva- 
tion award would be $2,000 to any one farm family. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be made up of two parts: (1) So- 
called diverted acres (land not needed for production of crops subje. t to market- 
ing quotas), and (2) land diverted from all soil depleting uses. The Secretary 
of Agriculture would determine the latter by using official statistics to calculate 
the amount of farm land needed in total to fill augmented domestic consumer 
demands at a full employment level of national economy plus expected exports. 
To the figure so obtained he would add the diverted acres unneeded for produc- 
tion of specific commodities by virtue of the operation of marketing quotas. 
This latter would make it possible for wheat producers, for example, to use 
land, not needed for wheat, for any use they pleased, except wheat, or to add 
it to the national conservation reserve, if they so desired. This would largely 
prevent the use of diverted acres from one crop being used to unduly increase 
the market supply of another commodity and thus lower its prices and the farm 
family income of its producers. 

The value of the conservation acreage reserve to the Nation and its farmers 
results not only from its significant contribution to greatly reducing the drain 
upon our soil and water resources, but also because a small adjustment of, for 
example, 5 percent in quantity marketed will raise farm prices and farm gross 
income by 4 or 5 times as much without causing a similar rise in prices paid by 
consumers. 

The conservation acreage reserve would be wholly voluntary and existing laws 
prohibiting the eviction of tenants and the protection of small farmers should 
remain in force. The reserve would be used as a means to reduce total crop 
production below the level required in a full employment economy with special 
food programs. 

Marketing quotas.—Even with the demand expanding programs and the con- 
servation acreage reserve in full operation, fluctuations in weather and export 
demand and erratic rates of growth of improved farm technology will bring about 
temporary maladjustments for individual farm commodities. 

To protect against the hazards of these developments and to enable dairy. 
gg, chicken, and livestock producers to utilize the same principle, National 
“armers Union urges that the authority for farmers to make use of marketing 
quotas be extended to the producers of all farm commodites. 

The national marketing quota for any commodity would be set at a volume 
of sales by farmers equal to expected total United States consumption, as aug- 
mented by the programs discussed above. 

Each individual producer family would receive a pro rata share of the national 
inarketing quota, expressed in bushels and pounds rather than acres, except for 
tobacco and peanuts based upon the following: 

(1) His sales in past 8 years in relation to total marketings ; 

(2) Progressively heavier percentage cuts for families with larger vol- 
umes of sales: 

(3) No farm family would be reduced below a realistic minimum quota. 

The individual producer would be free:to produce and sell as little or as much 
of the commodity as he desired. If he chose to stay within the quota assigned to 
his family, he would be eligible to receive production payments and obtain price 
support loans and purchase agreements. If he chose to sell more than his as- 
signed marketing quota, he could do so by selling all of his marketings at the 
market price and paying a stabilization fee or penalty on his overquota sales. 

Adoption of the marketing quota system for any commodity would be, as now, 
determined hy secret ballots in a referendum. Quotas would be adopted only if 
two-thirds or more of the producers, voting in the referendum, approved. 

Inclusion of adequate minimum quotas in the allocation to individual farm 
families and utilization of the progressive graduation scale of the percentage cut 
from the 3-year base are important protections for low income farm families in 
the operation of marketing quota programs. The minimum individual family 
quotas provided in existing quota programs for wheat, cotton, and rice are much 
too small for this purpose. None of the existing quota programs except the one 
for sugar provides for larger producers taking heavier cuts than small producers. 


¢ 
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Improved status and bargaining power for migratory farm workers 

The 1951 report of President Truman’s Commission on Migratory Farm Work- 
ers recommended a large number of measures required to improve the lot of 
such workers. All of those should be adopted. The protection of the minimum 
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wage law should be extended to those workers. They should be protected in 
their right for collective bargaining the same as any other hired workers. 
Employers should be required to provide at their own expense sanitary com- 
fortable living conditions and safe working conditions. Hired child labor on cor- 
porate and industrialized farms should be prohibited by law. 

To help prevent the further growth in the number of factories in the field, 
care should be taken by Congress to see that the 160-acre limitation is included 
in every law authorizing a land reclamation project and the executive branch 
should be watched carefully to see that this requirement is not breached in ad- 
ministrative practice. 

The Mexican farm labor importation law should be repealed. 

Mr. Wuirren. My attention has been called to a provision in the 
Senate bill on the farm program which would provide that the 
Secretary of Agriculture could use CCC funds without limit, that 
he could allocate any part of the funds to any State or Federal 
agency for carrying out the soil bank program, and that he could pay 
farmers in advance of performance. My information is that there 
will be a strong effort to get that ota changed, so that he can 
use that provision only up to July 1. After that it would be con- 
templated that Budget would send a recommendation to Congress 
in a proper way and come before us and justify how the money 
was to be used. I mention that because I notice you recommend 
substantial increases in the agricultural conservation program and 
in the conservation acreage reseserve program. Unless that pro- 
vision is changed in the Senate, presumably there would be no 
recommendations presented to us by the President’s Bureau of the 
Budget or by the Secretary. 

I have taken it on myself to confer with various Senators who are 
in key positions on this farm aa Never in history has any Congress 
made available the funds of a $12 billion corporation to 1 man to 
‘alocate to any agency, State « or Federal, or to pay any farmer in 
advance of performance. 

What is your idea of that provision? Have you studied } 

Mr. Baker. I could not agree with your comments and your pro 
posed recommendation of the committee more than I do. ‘It recalls 
to me a comment that the chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
Mr. Harold Cooley, made on one occasion that it appears as if Mr. 
Benson insists on operating a giveaway, takeaway, slideaway, and 
hideaway administration, all in the Department of Agriculture. 

Last year or year before we had a hideaway in the set-asides. Here 
now we are hiding away the costs of the soil bank this year. We 
would agree heartily with your suggestion that this program ought 
to be explained as T mentioned at the beginning of my testimony. 
The members of this committee, among other Members of Congress, 
particularly the members of this committee who have the most inti- 
mate knowledge of the detailed operations of all of the programs 
of the Department of Agriculture of any similar body of men in 
the United States. I think the Nation as a whole and’ particularly 
farmeras would feel a lot better about it if you folks would pass 
upon it. 

Mr. Wuitren. The other side of it is this: The Department of Agri- 
culture is running a great multiplicity of programs, all of which have 
been proven sound by experience, all of which have been within the 
law for a long time, and all of which are supported so far as I know 
by all farm or rganizations. Certainly when you double the amount of 
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money that would be handled by that Department, somewhere, some- 
how these programs should be coordinated so as to utilize all experi- 
enced people. 

For instance, if the Soil Conservation Service is sound, as we must 
think it is in the Congress, having appropriated around 50 to 60 mil- 
lion per year, it should provide the technical assistance in the use of 
additional efforts and cash in improving soil conditions. Certainly 
it looks like that much of this new bill should be tied into these exist- 
ing programs to get the maximum benefit to the American people 
and to the country. 

Where the recommended language says you can allocate it to a State 
agency, they could turn part of it over to the State Tax Commission of 
Mississippi or the insurance commission or eleemosynary institutions 
or any place else. There is absolutely no restriction on it. The argu- 
ment advanced for the provision in the bill was that the Department 
wanted authority to move in fast as soon as the legislation becomes the 
law. I can recognize a need for that. But certainly if they had that 
privilege from now until July 1 when funds in next year’s appro- 
priations become available, they should not need that provision. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, first let me say that this request, as it 
came up to the Congress, was a request for the broadest grant of au- 
thority in history. As far as I know, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Senator O’Mahoney, who has been around here off and on for : 
long time characterized it as the broadest, the request of the Setaslent 
grant of authority to any cabinet officer in the history except in war- 
time, 

Another point that needs to be made, all this the Department has 
not. requested any money to carry out the soil bank, they have re- 
quested authority. It looks to us like they have requested what they 
have already got. That is authority in existing law to set up one of 
these things if they want to do it and they didn’t request what they 
do not have; that is, the money to carry it out with. 

Mr. Wiurren. I know you are familiar with the situation under 
existing law. Under the AAA Act, the authority virtually exists. 
I haven't kept up with changes that have been happening from day 
to day in the Senate, but most of the requested authority, as you point 
out, is already found in existing law if it were implemented with funds. 
No requests have been made before this committee to implement it. 

While I can see some advantage in having the soil bank and a con- 
servation reserve, I can’t see that we can continue to cut the American 
production back, if at the same time we are encouraging increased 
foreign production at least as fast as the cutback in the United States. 
While I can see certain advantages in conservation of natural re- 
sources, I can’t see that it will contribute anything to taking care of 
this drop in farm income. If the farmer gets money on the basis 
of doing work on his land, he would not be able to keep his help and 
do the work on the land too. If he gets it under the other phase of 
the program where he must cut his presently reduced acres in order 
to get the rent for the Government, he is only substituting Govern- 
ment rent for what he would have made, had he farmed that reduced 
acreage. 

I do not see that his net farm income will be increased on the basis 
that has been presented heretofore by the Secretary. What does your 
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organization see in connection with this soil bank? I understand 
you advocate it. What benefits do you see in it if properly handled ? 

Mr. Baker. We are opposed to the soil bank as it has been popu- 
larized. We look upon what we have been calling a voluntary acres 
reserve of the type introduced by Congressman Marshall, a member 
of this committee, and Congressman H. Carl Andersen, a member 
of this committee, by several other Congressmen, members of the 
House Agriculture Committee, as what Mr. Chairman, might be called 
a next-to-the-last resort to help protect farm family income, market- 
ing quotas being the last resort. 

The preferred place to start is to maintain a national economy that 
is expanding fast enough to maintain de facto full employment, 
which will keep domestic consumer demand up sufliciently to keep farm 
prices from falling. ‘That is not even just a 6- -percent increase per 
vear because we saw last year a 7-percent increase from a recession 
condition. It was not enough to keep farm prices and income from 
falling so you have to have a fast enough increase starting with full 
employment base to maintain a continuous full employment economy. 

Secondly, all of the folks in the United States that don’t have enough 
income to be able to buy adequate diet ought to be able to benefit from 
« food stamp plan or food-fiber certificate plan or some other means, 
direct distribution programs, so that they will not lack the food needed 
for adequate cliet. 

The special groups in the society such as schoolchildren, veterans, 
veterans hospitals, and armed services and the others, should also have 
special programs like special milk programs, Federal school lunch pro- 
eram of adequate size to do a more complete and more nearly adequate 
job than we are now doing. Having done that, we should then use, 
as far as the country is willing and the world conditions demand, 
abundant United States farm produc tion to relieve suffering, eliminate 
starvation in other countries, and in so doing try to stop the continued 
spread of international communism. 

Mr. Wuurren. Our studies have shown that much of our foreign aid 
has been used different to the way it was justified to the Congress, 
since much of it is being used to ship agricultural production ma- 
chinery abroad. Much of it has been used for foreign projects that 
put Jand into production in competition with our own land. 

One of the major things that has caused our foreign aid to fail to 
the extent that it has, is this: I do not know of a single country where 
our foreign aid has gone to the people as coming from the United 
States. The commodity is in turn sold to the people by the foreign 
governments that might receive it. In most cases it is sold to the local 
people for what the traflic will bear. Insofar as the local citizen in 
Spain or Italy or any other country is concerned, he has to pay in his 
own currency whatever the traffic will bear insofar as he is concerned. 
So he can’t see that we have helped him at all. I am talking about 
the people within those countries. 

When you study that, you can begin to see why we have gotten so 
little good will on the part of the people. The benefits have gone to 
incumbent governments, not the people, by and large. 

Mr. Baker. In response to your comment, I would say two things: 
We could not agree with you more that the way our foreign aid pro- 
«rams have been operated has been in a sense, I would put it in “hill- 
billy” language what you have said, they have put the cart before the 
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horse in undeveloped areas. The thing that needs to be done is to 
stimulate the industrial development and improve current manufac- 
turing or industrial efficiency or output per man-hour. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think you could go further with this and say that 
efforts to help them improve their own ability to provide their own 
food, as long as it is not building them up for export in competition 
with our own people, might be sound. Certainly it would not be as 
unsound as to put them in production for export which they have 
been doing in recent years. 

Mr. Baker. In response to your second point, we have been urging 
for vears that the great bulk, particularly of food commodities, should 
be distributed to other nations through the agencies of the U. N. and 
through private welfare agencies such as CARE, rather than by the 
methods that have been used. 

It is only after these consumption or demand expanding programs 
that we have just been discussing have been used and that farm- 
income protection methods don’t hold an umbrella over the world 
have been adopted that we feel there is a place for these production and 
restriction devices such as conservation acreage reserve and the soil 
bank. 

Mr. Wuirren. We should be certain that, before we cut our farmers 
down, the rest of the world is cooperating, too. 

Mr. Baker. That is why we have urged international commodity 
agreements on all commodities that enter importantly into the inter 
national trade along the lines of the International Wheat Agreement 
while we urge adoption of international food and raw materials 
reserve. 

Mr. Wuirren. I tried to point out to a previous witness when dis- 
cussing fixed prices against flexible-price supports, that the old for 
mula was tied to the cost of what the farmer bought, so that it flexed 
up and down directly in line with the cost of what the farmer bought. 

The new parity formula flexes up and down based on supply on 
hand. Yet, as we have pointed out in this committee so many times, 
the supply on hand was built up to unmanageable proportions by a 
refusal to offer for sale competitively. 

Now, since the farmer's income is volume times price less cost, if 
farm income is down, we are going to have to help it by increasing 
volume, increasing price or lowering cost. 

We can talk about research, yet it is going to be hard for research 
to keep up with constantly increasing cost. T can’t see any hope for 
research to reduce cost. If it can keep up fast enough to meet increas- 
ing costs, we will be fortunate. 

That leaves price and volume. You can’t increase your volume 
unless you increase consumption at home and abroad. You do have 
some recommendations here to increase it domestically. But vou 

can’t keep up that part of your volume that is dependent on foreign 
net tore unless your commodities are offered for sale and your price 
is competitive. 

So we come back to price. T notice your statement with regard to 
the changes in the price level of various commodities. Have you hac 
an opportunity to take the volume of production of those commodi- 
ties, and multiply the additional price that the farmers would have 
received except for the price change, and see what effect it would have 
had on the net income which is down ? 
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Mr. Baker. Almost exactly that same conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
we made it a little bit different. We compared existing law with 
the provisions of the bill as reported by the Senate Agricultural Com- 
lnittee, which, as you know, included using the old parity formula 
which included 90-percent supports for the basics and 80 percent of the 
Brannan parity equivalent for milk instead of 75 percent of the 
Benson parity equivalent formula. The total comes—and I do not 
have the exact figures with me—but it is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $989 million. That in the Senate bill would be an increased 
net Income to the American farmers in 1956. 

Mr. Wuitrren. That is the increase / 

Mr. Baxer. If you take the 1957 and make the comparison for 
1957, corn, wheat, peanuts, it would be an additional 5 percent to be 
added to the quantities of total gross sales in case of all of them. 

Mr. Wurrren. If you want to help the. farmer's income, I don’t see 
how you can help him unless you fix it so he has more mone y left. How 
are you going to help him by cutting his volume further and reducing 
price ¢ and doing nothing about his costs? The trouble now is that 
when he gets through a year’s operation he has precious little money 
and maybe none. Yet the Sec retary and others say they would not 
help him on an income basis. They have got to do something that 
will leave him with more net income. 

Mr. Baker. You have stated very concisely the reason we are utterly, 
completely, totally in all its parts opposed to acreage reserve which 
is subtitle A or as Mr. Patman told the Senate Agriculture Committee 
and later told the House Agriculture Committee, as far as helping 
farm income and farm families either net or gross income is con- 
cerned, the acreage reserve proposal is nothing more than a futile 
exercise in wheel spinning. It is with one hand, the Government 
gives John Baker, a cotton farmer, dollars not to grow cotton. The 
number of dollars I get will have to be calculated to be just about the 
net income I would have got if had grown that cotton. It doesn’t 
have to have been much more and it can’t be less or | can't participate, 
can’t afford to participate. So, from the standpoint of payment 
if my income comes out approximately equal to what it would have 
been without the program being in operation. The only possibility 
of the kind of thing that Congressmen and Senators, that we have 
been calling conservation reserve, is to make a total reduction in the 
total amount of the voluntary farm markets in the area. If you can 
actually get a cut of 1 percent, somewhere between 4 or 5 or 6 percent 
in price in the market will take place. If that happened you would 

get an increase in income—in acreage reserve. That is not the pro- 
posal. The proposal in acreage reserve is every time farmer Jamie 
Whitten didn’t raise a bale of cotton the Secretary of Agriculture 
reaches over behind him and in the stocks of CCC puts that bale of 
cotton on the market. Prices can’t possibly rise and they undoubtedly 
will fall if the Government furnishes $750 million of CCC stocks 
and you can’t possibly get ahead and you are liable to lose. 

Mr. Wurrren. That which you advocate can work only if we see to 
it, by keeping our commodities for sale in world markets, that that 
acres do not move oversea 

Mr. Marsuauy. I have idlowed with a great deal of interest the 
statement made by Mr. Baker showing the interest that his farm 
organization and the Farmers Union has and the knowledge it has 
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of the farm problem. Joining with you, Mr. Chairman, if the Farmers 
Union has made any errors it has been on the side of the farmer 
which I wish to commend them for also. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Baker, do you have a. member from your organi- 
zation who sits on the Advisory Council with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ? 

Mr. Baker. One of our State presidents; yes, sir. 

Mr. Narcure” From what State? 

Mr. Baxer. Irom the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. Narcuer. I am glad to hear that a member from your organi- 
zation sits on this Advisory Council. 

Mr. Baxer. I might make a comment for the record, Mr. Chairman, 
about the particular State president who sits on the President’s 
bipartisan Agricultural Advisory Commission. Prior to this year 
his organization or he personally had felt rather friendly toward the 
sliding gcale. This year, only last week, the Nebraska Farmers Union 

sent a ‘telegram which is now in the ongressional Record purportedly 

about 2 feet long urging the Senate to adopt 90 percent of parity price 
supports and fully endorsing farm income protection at 100 percent 
parity. I do not know whether the experience of associating with 
various other gentlemen on the President’s Advisory Commission 
caused him to change his opinion or not. I would not be surprised 
if it were not true. 

Mr. Narcner. Do you feel there is anything in the soil-bank pro- 
posal that will protect the interests of the family- -size farmer / 

Mr. Baxer. Defi fining the soil bank as the part that hits the great 
bulk of the money, $750 million, to answer your question br iefly, no. 
There is nothing in it and not even any adequate provision to pro- 
tect sharecroppers or tenants from eviction. As the legislation was 
set up here by the Department of Agriculture it has just one sentence 
protecting tenants and sharecroppers, for example. The Secretary 
of Agriculture shall protect tenants and sharecroppers. No provision 
for augmented payments for small farmers. Bills are pending before 
the House now. There were no provisions for any limitation on the 
size of the top size of the payments. 

Mr. Natcuer. [ want to join with you in thanking Mr. Baker for 
appearing before our committee at this time and for the fine state- 
ment he has made. ; 

Mr. Voursett. Mr. Chairman, I do not find myself in complete 
agreement with the very splendid gentleman. I did not have time 
to hear allof histestimony. I had to be called out. 

I take it that you believe it was a very wise idea to offer farmers 
90 percent support in order to get greater production when we were 
getting into the war. 

Mr. Baxer. At that time. Mr. Vursell, I was in the N vavy, military 
government officer. Reading back on the testimony of the Farmers 
Union at that time, and also reading the minutes of the President’s, 
President. Roosevelt’s War Mobilization Board, of which Mr. Pat- 
man was a member, our proposal at the beginning of the war was 
that farmers should be given the same type of program that aircraft 
factories, steel factories, and others were getting, namely, more 
contracts. 
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The Congress didn’t choose to use the war contract guaranteed 
cost-plus basis for the farm program for stimulated production during 
the war. The next best at that time was to allow ceilings on farm 
commodities to rise, 1 believe, Mr. Whitten, it was to 110 percent of 
parity and to provide a guaranty of not less than 90 percent of parity 
on all commodities for which the Secretar y of Agriculture increased, 
requested increased production as part of the war effort. That was 
incorporated in the law as the Stigall amendment to the legislation 
setting up and regulating the Office of Price Administration. The 
subject to which you refer and my authority on that information is 
Chairman Ellender of the § Senate Agriculture Committee who ex 

plained in this very carefully in a detailed w ay before the Senate a 
al or so ago, the 90 percent on basic commodities was adopted 
prior to I earl Harbor and was completely unrelated to the problem 
of increasing production for the war. 

Mr. Versetzi. Of course, we had the slogan that wheat would win 
the war. We went for 90 percent of parity ‘and a great many millions 
of acres were plowed up. The wheat production was increased 
creatly. 

You say a little later on, in 1942, that they allowed the ceiling to 
vo up to 110 percent of parity. In other words, it would have gone 
higher had it not been for the ceiling; doubtless would. 

Now, is it not a fact that during the entire war and after the war 
when the other countries were short of food and we were shipping 
away large amounts to feed the world, is it not a fact that wheat, corn 
prices generally where the Government did not hold them down under 
OPA controls were higher than parity year after year? That is the 
record. I wonder if you know that. 

Mr. Baker. You were not quite talking loud enough for me to hear 
the first two-thirds of that. But I got all of the figures. 

In answer to the last question, [ am about as familiar as a non- 
professional could be with the figures of price indexes and prices of 
farm commodities and acreages and these other matters to which you 
referred. 

Mr. Vursein. The facts are that wheat and other commodities were 
far above the support price during the war and after the war for quite 
some time. I am quoting Senator Ellender on that and that is quoted 
in the debate over there by both Senator Ellender and by Senator 
Thye, as I recall, and particularly by the gentleman from Vermont, 
Senator Aiken. The point I am trying to make is demand, unsatiated 
demand caused farm prices to go up above 90 percent of parity to 
where you had to put a ceiling | on farm prices. We come along to 
1945-47. The farmers did right well in 1946, because the Congress 
took off OPA controls; hogs and livestock shot up and Chester Bowles 
predicted if we took off those controls that a pound of steak would 
cost $1.50. He was near right. Hogs went up to $26, $30. Cattle 
went up $30 to $35 a hundredweight. That was not because of price 
supports. That was because of empty butcher shops all over this 
country, because OPA price controls would not permit the merchant 
to buy and supply the people with meat they were anxious to buy. 

Then we took off those prices and the farmers were tremendously 
prosperous, up until the latter part of 1947. I am trying to make the 
— that there is still a place for supply and demand in the market. 

[ feel that we should have grain bins for storage; I feel we have got 
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in a position where we have to keep supports to keep the farmers’ 
market from being glutted at harvest time. Yet we have got to re- 
move these surpluses before we can get 100 percent parity for the 
farmers in the market place which I I understand your organization 
insists on. I insist on it, too—I think anyone ought to be : able to get 
full value for his work and his production. Certainly the farmer 
needs and should get full parity as often as possible. 

Now, I want to get back to 1948. I think vou will recall m 1945 
there was a precipitous drop in farm prices. It kept going down 
rapidly. 

Do you know what the support price was for wheat in 19474 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; I havea figure on that. The same table shows, 
for example, that rye this year has been allowed to drop the same 
percentage of parity that the market price of rye dropped in 1932. 

Mr. Vurseit. I am asking about wheat. 

Mr. Baker. The average, the support level for wheat in that year 
was 90 percent of then-existing parity price. 

Mr. Vurseti. And for your information, that represented $1.84, the 
90 percent parity. And furthermore, may I say that in 1947, the 
general average for the year was $2.29 a bushel. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Mr. Vurseti. Now, in 1948 the support prices of wheat was $2 a 
bushel and the general average broke under that for the year 1948 at 

$1.98. Then in 1949, the support price of wheat was - at $1.95 and 
the general average for the vear the farmer got was $1.8 

Mr. Baker. That is a correct figure and If I could eel there, 
the difference is a feature of the support loan program to which we 
have objected for many years which was discussed with both of the 
agricultural committees this year should be removed from the program 
whereby the cost of storage is deducted from what the farmer nets on 
his support loan rather than being separate from it. The net support 
level is the announced support level minus the cost of storage so that 
it makes that discrepancy which you mentioned. 

Mr. Vursent. In 1950 the support w as $1.99 and the average general 
price was $2. In 1951, the support price was $2.18 and farmers got 
$2.11: and in 1952 when we had built up and spent a tremendous 
amount of money and inflation was running rampant the support 
price of wheat was $2.20; the farmers got $2.09, that was even during 
war time. 

Now, in 1953 the support price was set at $2.21 and the farmer got 
S2.04. I would like to point out that in 1952 the support price was 
$2.20 and the farmer got $2.09. I repeat that for evidence. 

Now, in 1954 the support price was $2.24 and the farmer got $2.12. 

In 1955, the support price was $2.06 and the farmer got $1.99. 

Mr. Baker. My figure from the Department shows $1.92, 

Mr. Vursext. I was given the figure of $1.99 from the Department 
but one of us seem to be in error. 

The point I am trying to make is in all friendliness and all fairness, 
that beginning from 1947, late 1947 to 1948, taking wheat as an illus- 
tration, you had a 90 percent support rate that did not hold thor- 
oughly: it held pretty well. Yet at the same time we were giving 
away hundreds of millions of bushels of wheat but the real point I 
want to make is, relating the support price to the prosper ity of the 
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country, from 1948 to 1952 farm prices dropped 20 percent. They 
went up a little in 1950, during the Korean war, went up about 12 or 
13 points and then we came to where it looked like we were going to 
have peace and then they started down again and still continue. 

I cannot understand why we had that rapid drop in farm prices 
and the depressed farm prices at that time if the 90 percent farm 
support prices are really as effective as some of us feel they are. 

[ would also like to say it is quite evident that these prices did not 
drop because of the change in administration because the prices were 
almost as good in *53, and in ’54 they were better than they were in 
‘D1 under the ‘Truman administration and better than they were in 
1950. The general average price of $2.24 for wheat—TI am just taking 
wheat —is $2.12 to the farmer, $2.04 in °53 as against $2 in 1950 with 
war thrown in. And $1.88 in 1949 as against $1.95 and $1.98 in 1948, 
as against the support price of $2. How do you figure that could 
happen ¢ 

Mr. Baxer. I do not want to be drawn into a partisan fight be- 
tween the major political parties. Fully as many of our members 
belong to one of the major political parties as the other. 

With respect to vour last comment, 1955 or 1953 or 1954 compare 
with 1952, I will submit this table, Mr. Chairman, for the record. It 
shows prices received by farmers dropped 18 percent in the 3 years 
from *52 to °55 from an index of 288 in 1952 to 258 in 1953 to 249 in 
1954 down to 237 through 1955. 

(The table referred to is as follows :) 


Farm income down to 44 percent of income parity 


Income of persons on farms, total 


From farming 
From other sources- 


Per person of people on farms: 
From farming J 
From all sources: 

Current dollars_---- 
1947-49 dollars 


Income of nonfarm population total_-- 


Per person: 
Gurrent dollars- -- 
1947-49 dollars 


Farm income parity ratio !__-.-....----- 
Farm press Garay TAt0*.................-. 


billions 


billions 


billions. 


wii _percent 


do 


—| 


| 


_billions-_| 


1947 


17.4 
4.9 


$22.3 | 


641 | 


822 
845 


163 | 


1, 393 


1, 459 | 


59 


115 | 


1951 


18.0 | 
5.6 | 


745 


977 


S88 | 


272. 2 
1, 745 


56 
107 


$23. 6 | 


| 


1952 


$23.1 | 


1953 


$20.8 


1954 


$20.0 


6.1 


698 


949 
853 


243. 2 | 


| 32 | 
1,572 | el4 


1,614 
52 


100 


17.0 | 


14.8 


654 
918 
829 
258. 2 


1, 885 


1, 648 | 


49 
92 


6.0 


14.3 
7 


4d 
5. 


653 


913 | 


812 


258. 2 | 


1, 837 | 


1, 600 


50 | 


89 


| Per-person income of farm people as a percent of per-person income of nonfarm population. 
2 Prices received by farmers as a percentage of prices paid, interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Horan. Price or total income? 
Mr. Baxer. Prices received by the farmer. 


Mr. Horan. Price index. 


1955 


$19. 0 
12.9 
6.1 


Mr. Baxer. Index of prices received by farmers. It is reported by 


the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


figures. 


These are not my 


‘Mr. Vurseii. Will you in addition to that, to clarify this slide, 
amend that statement and show us the farm products dropped how 
many points overall from January 1, 1948, up to the present time so 
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that we can divide it and see where it dropped the most? Will you be 
kind enough to furnish those figures? 

Mr. Baxerr. Let me say first in response to your question and your 
earlier statement that farmers were tremendously properous in 1947; 
that farm income in 1947 was only 59 percent of income parity. Even 
though prices received by farmers were 115 percent of price parity. 
I will submit this chart for the record, Mr. Chairman, also. 

(Thee hart referred to is as follows: ) 


; : 
1953 3 | 1954 | 1955 





| | j 
Consumer prices paid for food __ : . : : 113 | 113 iil 
Wholesale price of processed foods_- aastiaa A 5 105 102 
Wholesale price of farm products. -- | 96 90 
Prices received by farmers 249 237 


Percent 


5 ‘ ; te, alent 3 

Cc ~ ange in whole seh prices ate pros ssed food 1952-55____- ied J 5 nt 6 
Change in wholesale price of farm products, 1952- 55. : * win de ties Melanie toca ea Seas lad 16 
’ ; ; ae §5_. Z Eve ; Z Jie. hed 18 


Source: Economic indicators, published by President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 


Mr. Vurseiy. I would like to say for the benefit of the record that 
I didn’t know I made that statement. 

Mr. Baxer. The record will show. I don’t want to engage in an 
argument with you. I understood you ss say that when farmers were 
tremendously prosperous in 1947—I just couldn’t let that comment 
stand unchallenged. 

Mr. Vursevy, If I made that statement that was an error because I 
know they began to get to where they were not too prosperous in 
47. 

Mr. Baxer. In °47 prices received by farmers were 115 percent 
of parity. Farm income, however, was only 59 percent of income 
parity. The per-person income from farming was only three-fifths 
of the per-person average income of nonfarmers. 

In 1952, prices receiv ved by farmers had dropped to 100 percent of 
parity, price parity, meaning the farm people received only 52 percent 
per-person incomes as compared with nonfarm people. Since that 
time price parity aroppes from 100 percent in 1958—100 percent in 
1952, October 1952, to only 80 percent in January 1956; 81 percent in 
February 1956. Income parity in 1955 was about 44 percent. 

Mr. Vursetn. That’s right. 

I think you are right on those figures. 

Mr. Baker. One additional thing that needs to be said and I am 
applying myself specifically to your question. As I pointed out in 
my original oral statement, existing law authorizes the Secretary in 
normal situations to stop declines in farm prices and declines in farm 
income only at the 90 percent of price parity level. That is all the 
authority that he has under existing law. It reached that at the 
time he became responsible, the pr esent Secretary of Agriculture be- 

came responsible. There was no authority vested in the Seer etary of 
Agriculture prior to that time to stop the previous declines of farm 
inceme from 1952 to 1951—into 1952, but January 15, 1953, the prices 
rece] by farmers were 92 percent of price parity. The point where 
further declines could have been stopped by discretionary adminis- 
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trative action within existing law. They could not have been stopped 
prior to that time by administrative discretion. . 

Mr. Vurse.u. May I revert back to where you pointed out that in 
1952 the farmer got how much percent of the dollar, I think you said? 

Mr. Baxer. In what year? 

Mr. Vurse.t, In 1952. 

Mr. Baker. The percentage of the consumer dollar I have not men- 
tioned yet. 

Mr. Vursexy. I want to know what the farmer’s income was back 
in 1952. Was it 44 percent / 

Mr. Baker. Then 49 percent. 

Mr. Vursetu. He got 49 cents out of the dollar. 

Mr. Baker. Out of the dollar. 

Mr. Vursett. We will leave it stand. 

Mr. Baker. From 64 to 38 cents in December. I will get the exact 
figure out of your part III publication here. 

Mr. Vursetu. I am interested in the 1952. 

Mr. Baker. Farmer’s share of the food dollar on this chart for 
1952 shows it to have been about 47 cents or 48 cents; in 1955 it had 
dropped for an average of 1955 to 41 cents. 

Mr. Vursetu. It would be very interesting while you have got those 
figures if you will tell me what it was in 1948. 

Mr. Baker. I will read the caption provided by the Department of 
Agriculture. The farmer’s share of the American consumer’s dollar 
spent for food at retail increased from 40 percent to a record high of 
53 percent in the 5-year period 1940-45. Since 1945 the farmer’s 
share of the consumer’s food dollar has trended downward 8 years, 
strengthening only during the Korean defense period. 1950 and 1951, 
although the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar averaged 41 per- 
cent in 1955 it was decreasing during the year when preliminary esti- 
mates indicating the farmer received 38 cents and marketing agencies 
62 percent of the average dollar spent for food at retail in Decem- 
ber 1955. 

In 1948, the figure looks like an even 50 cents. 

Mr. Vurse.u. Probably about what it was. 

I would like to call to your attention some authentic figures IT have 
here that while in 1948 it cost the farmer to plant and harvest his crop 
$18,916 million gross, in 1952 his cost to plant and harvest crops 
jumped to $23 billion. In other words, it cost the farmer $4,111,000 
more to produce and harvest his crops in 1952 than it did in 1948. I 
think that is where that drop of 4 cents came in to the farmer. 

I would further like the record to show that the increase in wages 
in the foundries and factories making farm machinery increased 
about 30 percent in 1948 to 1952 while the farmer’s price was dropping 
during the same time to 20 points. So when you talk about the 
farmer’s income being cut down then or any year after that, you have 
got. to take into consideration as the farmer well knows the high costs 
he is paying for farm implements. Just as it costs the farmer more 
and more and more, unless we can do something to get his prices up 
his income is going to continually dwindle, naturally. 

Mr. Baker. That is indeed true. However, I will point out to you 
as I did in my oral statement that the same figure you quoted there, 
the farm production expenses total for the United States for a year, 
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in 1952 was $22.9 billion. In 1955 it was $22.3 billion or less so that 
the entire drop in net income of farmers from the $14.9 billion in 1952 
to $11 billion in 1955 was due to a drop in gross income, not because 
of an increase in expenses. Expenses in total dropped. The reason 
they dropped is because the cost of things that famers buy from each 
other dropped so much—feed or liv estock. 

The biggest increased expense, if you will pardon another interrup- 
tion, to farmers has not been the cost of tractors or the cost of feed 
implements—not even taxes. The biggest percentage increase in ex- 
penses is in the interest that they pay which is a direct result of the 
hard money policy. 

Mr. Vursexy. Let’s not get into the hard money policy. But I 
think one would have to stretch his im: agination a mile and a half to 
get the idea that the biggest expense the farmer has is the interest or 
the increased interest because of the hard money policy. 

Mr. Baker. Excuse me. The increase from October 1952 to Oc- 
tober 1955 in the index of interest paid by farmers was 27 percent. 
The nearest. thing to that, the taxes, increase in index of taxes paid 
was 16 percent, the second largest item. These other items, clothing 
up 3 percent—— 

Mr. Vurse.tyt. You said something about the taxes the farmer paid. 

Mr. Baxer. Is up 16 percent. 

Mr. Vurseitt. Everybody knows that the Federal Government has 
reduced the farmer’s taxes and everybody else’s taxes in the Nation 
and furthermore the farmer has got some extra concessions in his 
taxes. If the farmer’s taxes are higher, it is because of an increase in 
county, city, State or scliool taxes. You certainly cannot charge the 
increase in local taxes to the Federal Government that has reduced 
taxes, 

Mr. Baxer. I did not even mention that. You are the one that 
brought it into the conversation. I was reading the Department of 
Agriculture points. 

Mr. VurseL.. You were talking about taxes, the big expense. to the 
farmer. 

Mr. Baker. Largest increase is in interest paid to farm debts. I 
stated that is the direct result of the hard money policy. 

Mr. Vurse.u. Let’s see if the hard-money problem has anything ‘to 
do with this. From back in 1941 average ear nings of the people work- 
ing in International Harvester Co. was ‘about 851 Y cents an hour. Of 
course we do not want anybody to work for Hess: kind of wages today. 
We want high wages. But in November of 1955 their average wages 
were $2.20 an hour, an increase of 165 percent. I undertake to say 
that the increase of 165 percent that went into the payroll that made 
the farmers’ machinery has had something to do with the reducing 
the farmers’ part of the farm dollar. 

Mr. Baxer. I might also add, Mr. Vursell, that farmers, as members 
of this committee well know, farmers are the largest single group 
which is not protected in any way by Federal programs from. the 
economic disadvantages and economic suffering of their own increas- 
ing efficiency and by ‘small failures of total marketings or production 
to fit exactly year to year with changes in demand for those products. 
What do you mean by that? Using “all manufactur ing industry as an 
example, from 1953 to 1954, industrial output accor ding to the Presi- 
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dent’s Council of Economic Advisers dropped 7 percent. Industrial 
unempolyment increased so that employment decreased about 7 per- 
cent—about a 7 percent surplus which was taken up by not producing. 
Corporate profits after taxes stayed right where they were the year 
before; weekly earnings of manufacturing workers dropped only 11 
cents a week. Those that lost their jobs had unemployment compen- 
sation. What happened to farmers? Using the statement of Secre- 
tary Benson at Moorhead, Minn., recently there was a 2 percent sur- 
plus in 1955 of agricultural output. That 2 percent is less than a 
third of the 7 percent that industry missed the boat in 1954, 2 percent 
below the 11 percent drop in farm incomes. 

Mr. Vurse.l. I would have to take a look at that figure of his again. 
If he is the Secretary of Agriculture, it seems to me like the surplus 
is over 2 percent. 

Mr. Baker. Say it is 4; it is still half, only, as much of a surplus 
as industry had and farmers took an 11-percent drop as a result of it 
and industry did not lose a dollar of profits and the wage dropped only 
11 cents a week. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I would like for the record, to make this statement : 
Of course, no one was responsible for it. I presume it was the Korean 
war. In the last 3 years of the previous administration, since this 
administration has been brought into the argument, inflation to all 
the people in the Nation increased 13 percent. That is the correct 
figure. If the dollar does buy a little less and the farmer is having 
a little trouble keeping his dollar average part of it up, he does have 
some consolation in the fact that there is not a 13 percent inflation 
added to the things that he finds so difficult to buy at the present time. 

Inflation has not increased more than one-half of 1 percent in the 
last 3 years, and we have over 60 million people employed at the 
highest wages ever known, with inflation stopped they can buy more 
of the farmer’s products, than ever before. 

We have got the best home market here for the farmers’ products 
we have ever known. I think what we have got to do to solve the 
farm problem is to increase exports, adopt the soil bank plan, run 
the surpluses down to a normal, carryover, and then let this committee 
and others do what they can for agriculture which we are all glad 
to do and I think then maybe we can have some prosperity for 
farmers. But I am a little concerned about the constant increase in 
the price of steel, the price of farm machinery, the price of labor 
because I think it is making the lot of the farmer harder. 

Mr. Wauitren. Would you permit me to interrupt there’ The state- 
ment you just made is the strongest reason for my belief in the old 
parity formula. Under the old parity formula price supports were 
flexible. They flexed up and down in direct proportion to the costs 
the farmer paid. As those costs under the old formula increased, at 
least parity itself would follow it. Now, under the new formula, it is 
based on the average price the farmer has been receiving. So his sit- 
uation gets worse and worse instead of improving. 

Mr. Baker. First, I want to agree with your statement that the 
urban cost of living has been stabilized in the last 3 years. It has 
been stabilized by drops in the prices that consumers pay for food 
and increases in the prices that they pay for televisions and for 
various other items inibidine rent which has gone up 8 percent. The 
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reason we have had stability is that farmers almost alone. in the 
economy have subsidized the fact that we have kept a stable cost of 
living for city folks. 

Mr. Vorse.t. That is the sad part about the whole thing. The 
facts are, you may be right in it, but I am not one that wants the 
farmers’ prices driven down lower than it should be in order to 
stabilize the cost of living. I think what you have said there, there 
is considerable to it, that a good deal of this reduction that can 
be the cause of the low price for livestock, and so forth. But 90 
percent support prices and surpluses are the factors that drove farm 
prices down. 

Mr. Baker. Actually, the thing that took place was a 3 percent 
drop in prices that the consumer ‘paid for food in the index, whole- 
sale prices of processed foods, the price at which processors sold 
those foods dropped 6 percent, so that the retailer did not get much 
more out of this. The change in the wholesale price of farm prod- 
ucts was 16 percent, almost as much as the 18 percent from prices 
received by farmers. So that it was not the brokers and the whole- 
salers and the small-business men either on the buying end of farm 
products or the little grocer on the selling end of the processed prod- 
uct. The processor bought things 16 percent cheaper and sold them 
only 6 percent cheaper. That is where the big gap took place, 

Mr. Vurseit. That is true to some extent. 

Mr. Baxer. That is one reason why, as Mr. Wells pointed out 
before your committee, for the first time since 1921, with the one 
exception in 1947, why the estimating equation of the Department 
of Agriculture did not work. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is a good place for me to interrupt and point 
out that the reason Mr. Wells had such accurate information is that 
this committee in its wisdom last year provided extra funds in the 
bill to find out where the consumer's food dollar went. For the first 
time since I have been on the committee we are beginning to find 
out where the money goes. Starting with accurate facts maybe we 
can reach some of the goals that bring about improvement. 

Mr. Baxer. As the chairman knows, my organization has pub- 
licly commended the chairman and this committee for having taken 
the initiative in that action that Mr. Whitten just mentioned. 

Mr. Wurrren. We wish to thank you. It has been most enlighten- 
ing. We are glad to have the recommendations and the observa- 
tions of yourself personally and of your organization. 

Mr. Baker. May I make one last suggestion to the committee? I 
note that in speeches all over the United States the last 3 months and 
in the last 2 months particularly, Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been saying that the mere physical existence of commodities owned by 
CCC kop ‘farm income $2 billion lower than it ar have otherwise 
been. I don’t know where he got his figures. I don’t have any way 
of asking him or cross-examining him to find out what his arithmetic 
was. I would like to ask your committee that you find out, if he 
honors you with his presence this year. 

Mr Wurrren. We wish to pursue that subject further when the 
Secretary is before us. 

Mr. Baker. Thank you very much. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS 
WITNESSES 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

WALTER L. RANDOLPH, VICE PRESIDENT 

HUGH F. HALL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Shuman, we are glad to have you before us as 
the spokesman for the American Farm Bureau Federation. Back 
through the years there have been many times that I have differed with 
the policies of the American Farm Bureau. I may say that there have 
been many times where the Mississippi Farm Bureau has differed 
with the national leadership on various matters. While I have dif- 
fered, has been on a matter of principle and I hope that my approach 
to it has been constructive. 

I strongly believe in farm organizations, including that of your 
own. I have frequently said that our best chance of bri inging about 
necessary changes is to work with the leadership of the National Cot- 
ton Council and the American Farm Bureau. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to discuss these matters with you today, because in that way we 
develop constructive thought about these problems. Someone has said 
that the farm problem is big enough for all of us to have opinions. 

I used to be a trial lawyer. At that time I said, “Never put a gun 
expert before a farm jury because each individual farmer would have 
a different opinion as to what a bullet would do under certain cireum- 
stances.” I believe that every farmer has his individual view as to 
what is needed to have a sound farm program. 

So I do want you to know that we hope and feel our approach is 
a constructive one. We will be glad to have any general statement you 
care to make to us. 

Mr. Suman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I particularly appreciate the very good statement and I can 
assure you that we have recognized through the en that the differ- 
ences have been on principle and sincere differences. I don’t suppose 
we will always, every time, find the time when we entirely agree. 

I will present our statement and then we will be glad to have any 
questions or discussion. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we appreciate this 
opportunity to bring to you our recommendations with regard to the 
appropriations for the programs and activities administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. I am happy to have with 
me today Mr. Walter L. Randolph, vice president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and a member of the board of directors and 
executive committee, and also president of the Alabama Farm Bureau. 

For the record, I would like to state that the Farm Bureau is the 
largest general farm organization in the United States. Our mem- 
bership has increased in each of the last 17 years and is still growing. 
At the close of our last fiscal year, November 30, 1955, we had 1 56: 23,999 
paid-up member families in 48 States and Puerto Rico 

Our membership has again reiterated its judgment that it is desir- 
able for the Federal Government to balance its expenditures with tax 








revenues in periods of high employment and business activity. Our 
main purpose in coming before you today, however, is not to discuss 
general fiscal policy or the problems of balancing the budget and col- 
lecting the necessary revenues. We have appeared at various times 
before the Joint Committee on the Economic Report with recommen- 
dations concerning these problems. 

I should like to spend a moment on our basic objective in the field of 
agricultural policy. We are for farmers getting the highest possible 
net farm income in sound dollars. All aspects of our broad Farm 
Bureau program are designed to be consistent with the objective. 
We view farm price supports as an appropriate and necessary protec- 
tion against unreasonable price fluctuations. But we do not think that 
the Government can solve farm problems by fixing farm prices. In 
fact, there is ample evidence to indicate that the continuation of war- 
time, incentive price supports long after the end of the war period, is 
one of the important causes of our present agricultural difficulties. 
Our members have no illusions that their interests are adequately 
protected by price guaranties alone. They fully understand that the 
volume that can be sold and the costs that must be paid are more im- 
portant in obtaining high per family real income than Government 
support prices. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Much of our progress in agriculture is due to the excellent. research 
programs that we have had in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the land-grant colleges, and to a limited extent, in private 
research institutions. Farmers have increased their output per man- 
hour by approximately 80 percent in the last 15 years. There is, 
however, still a great opportunity for the individual farmer to in- 
crease his own net income by increasing the efficiency of operation on 
his farm. There is every reason to believe that farmers can continue 
to compete with synthetics, foreign production, and substitute prod- 
ducts of all kinds for the consumer food and clothing market 1f we 
continue to place enough emphasis upon an adequate research pro- 
gram. Farmers are small-business men, and small, family-type op- 
erators undoubtedly will continue to be the predominant type. This 
makes it impractical for farmers to develop an adequate, privately 
financed research program on the production, marketing, and utiliza- 
tion of farm products. 

Agricultural research not only benefits farmers but all consumers. 
Therefore, it is quite proper that we turn to Federal and State Gov- 
ernments for agricultural research funds. The inadequacy of these 
funds is easily demonstrated by comparison with industrial research 
programs. For example, the National Cotton Council recently esti- 
mated that the synthetic fiber industry “is spending at least $60 million 
a year” on fiber research while the entire research expenditure of all 
public and private agencies on cotton probably is about $14 million 
per year. Thus research expenditures on all phases of cotton produc- 
tion, marketing, and utilization are less than one-fourth those being 
made for synthetics although cotton is much the larger industry. In 
view of the many problems facing agriculture, it hardly seems appro- 
priate that we have been spending about three times as much Federal 
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money on subsidy payments for conservation practices as we spend for 
agricultural research. 

The wisdom of increasing expenditures for agricultural research 
ata time when we have a serious surplus problem is sometimes ques- 
tioned. The fact of the matter, however, is that our need for agricul- 
tural research is greater than ever before. Not all agricultural re- 
search is directed toward increas‘ng agricultural production. Under 
present conditions the major emphasis should be.on projects to reduce 
farm costs and increase the utilization of farm products, but continued 
production research is also essential. Research is a never ending job. 
A great deal of research is necessary just to enable agriculture to main- 
tain its present position. For example: insect pests become resistant 
to known insecticides; improved crop varieties develop susceptibility 
to new diseases; and industrial research constantly threatens to sup- 
plant farm products in existing markets. In addition, research on 
itilization undoubtedly can make important contributions to the de- 
velopment of the wider markets which agriculture so badly needs at 
this time. 

Our support of the development and expansion of agricultural 
research, with adequate funds from Federal, State and local sources, 
is a matter of record in the appearances which have been made by 
representatives of the American Farm Bureau Federation before 
this subcommittee over the past several years. Research has been re- 
garded by our membership as vital to the economic future of agricul- 
ture. As our resolutions state: 

Farm families are today experiencing a cost-price squeeze. Our research 
program must be directed toward, first, expansion of makets by finding new 
uses fo agricultural commodities and by promoting better nutrition; second, 
lowering production and marketing costs; and third, improving the quality of 
agricultural products. Such research must be directed toward the practical 
needs of farm families. 

During recent years we have urged the need for a long-range pro- 
gram of research as follows: 

Federal funds for research, $12 million for USDA agencies, making 
a total for the 5 years of $60 million. 

For State experiment stations, $6 million, making a total of $30 
million for the 5-year period. 

This is a total annual increase of $18 million for research. 

For Extension Service, we recommend $6 million a year or a total 
of $30 million for the 5-year period. 

We have impressed this need upon the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the land-grant colleges, and the State experiment stations. We have 
also recommended that your committee consider annual research ap- 
propriations as parts of a long-range program. 

We recommend that the trend of the last few years toward in- 
creased research funds be continued. This will require approval of 
budget-recommended increases for 1957 of $19,466,000 for research 
activities engaged in by the Agricultural Research Service, Farmer 
Cooperative Service, Forest Service, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Foreign Agricultural Service and Library, and payments to 
States and Territories for experiment station research. 

We recommend, however, a switch in funds with respect to research 
carried on by State experiment stations and Federal agencies. Be- 
lieving that it is always desirable for research work to be conducted 
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as close to farmers as possible, our board of directors has recom- 
mended that payments to States for research be increased by $6 mil- 
lion instead of $4.608,000 as recommended in the Budget, ‘and that 
this increase be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the 
funds for USDA agencies. This recommendation should have the 
effect of increasing the overall expenditures for research, since the 
States would have to match the proposed increase in Federal funds 
for State experiment. station work. 

We have urged the Senate and House Agriculture conferees on H. 
R. 8320 to approve this bill as amended by the Senate to provide $20 
million annually in 1957 and 1958 to further the program of brucel- 
losis eradication. We also feel that the proposed increase in funds 
to make a total of $17 million available for 1956 is justified in view 
of the interest livestock producers have demonstrated in efforts to 
eradicate this disease by 1960. 

Livestock producers are also greatly interested in research which 
will enable them to meet the new livestock dale or group of dis- 
eases known as mucosal disease. We note that the budget on research 
includes funds for determining its cause and cure. 

Hurricanes and storms which have blown over the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States in the last 2 years are reported to have 
been the cause of the gypsy moth jumping its “barrier zone” of ‘the 
Berkshire Mountains. Its spread into eastern New York, northern 
New Jersey and northeastern Pennsylvania and the pr obability of 
further spread to areas of hardwood timber growth to the south and 
west gives all such areas cause for alarm. 

We understand that a request will be made for $1.5 million addi- 
tional funds to combat this pest. Since the gypsy-moth problem has 
been greatly aggravated by storms and since State and local govern- 
ments are providing funds for a control and eradication program, 
we recommend that additional Federal funds be provided. 

We recommended to your committee last year the need for funds 
for a storage facility for seed plasma. The difficulties already expe- 
rienced in finding basic varieties of crops, which have had their 
characteristics changed through plant breeding present a forceful 
argument for the preservation of basic plant breeding stocks. 

We understand the sum of $450,000 is included in the budget for 
construction of a suitable building and laboratory, and we reecem- 
mend approval by the committee. 

Farmers look to the Extension Service, the colleges of agriculture 
and the United States Department of Agriculture ‘for report on the 
latest developments of science and research. We believe it is the 
function of Extension to reflect to farmers the results of proved re- 
search findings in simple and practical terms as promptly as possible. 

At this time the Extension Service program should be directed 
toward making available the latest research findings on new methods 
in production and marketing, with emphasis on the solution of bus- 
iness management problems relating to net farm income such as 
efficient and economic use of land, labor, and capital resources; low- 
ering production costs; quality improvement; better understanding 
of sound economic principles, and expansion of markets. 

The decentralized administration and control of this important edu- 

cational function gives the people of the areas served the responsibil- 
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ity to see that the extension program is directed toward the basic 
needs of the farm family. Our resolutions urge State and local ad- 
ministrative authorities and State and county farm bureaus to recog- 
nize that they have a responsibility to get maximum benefits by ob- 
jectively appraising the program and its s results to determine whether 
the most pressing problems of farm families are being met. 

We believe the budget recommendation in the amount ‘of $53,830,000 
should be approved. 

We shall be glad to answer any questions or develop any other areas 
of thought. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Shuman. From time to time people 
in my area have said that your membership does not agree with your 
resolutions as expressed at the national convention. ‘They state that 
you retain your membership by reason of the fact that a person has 
to be a member to take out your insurance. Is it a fact that to have 
insurance through the various companies that are related and asso- 
ciated with the Farm Bureau Federation you have to pay member- 
ship in the farm organization / 

Mr. Sacuman. That would vary between the various States. Not 
all States have insurance service available to farm members. Some 
of the State farm bureaus with affiliated insurance companies do 
require farm bureau membership as eligibility for insurance. Of 
course, that argument is always used by “folks who disagree. They, 
T am sure, use it on Members of Congress. 

Mr. Wurrten. I realize that is true. That is the reason I wanted 
the facts in the record. 

They might have to take out membership to get insurance and still 
agree with you. So if they have to take out membership to get insur- 
ance they still could agree with you. 

Mr. Suuman. The difference between the financial advant: age of 
insurance in our companies over competing companies is in most 
cases not very great. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could you give us the States wherein membership 
is required. Mr. Hall could put it in the record if you don’t remember 
it offhand. 

Mr. Sucman. I couldn’t give you that information because I don’t 
know that the American Farm Bureau would have a record of it. 
We would have to make inquiry of each State to find out. I do-not 
believe we have made a recent survey to find out. 

Mr. Hau. May I interject? I don’t recall of any overall informa- 
tion that is currently available. 

Mr. Suuman. I don’t believe we have it in the American Farm 
Bureau office. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would be pleased to have it. It might disabuse 
some of these charges we hear. 

I am particul: ly glad to discuss various matters with you today, 
because right now T think everybody agrees that net farm income is 
in bad shape. Isn't that the feeling of your organization, your 
leadership ? 

Mr. Sucman. This is a serious situation that farm income is down. 
It has gone down about 28 percent in the last 5 years and the decline 
has been rather steady during this 5-year period. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I notice you make a comment that farm families 
today are experiencing a cost-price squeeze. What does that mean to 
you? 

Mr. Suuman. That means that prices of things that we sell are down 
and the cost of things we buy are up. Both the factors are very serious 
in their effect upon farm income. This is not entirely a price prob- 
lem. Prices are down about 28 or 29 percent in this 5-year period and 
that in part was offset by increased production. But the other serious 
factor and equally serious as compared with price is the fact that 
costs of the things the farmers buy due to increased labor costs and 
increased taxes and all the other factors going into cost are up 29 
percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you. But if we want to correct that 
wouldn't we have to work on price or work on cost ¢ 

Mr. SHumaAn. You would have to work on both cost and price. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. How are you going to help price, 
then? I notice that your organization has been for reduce prices 
for cotton, flexible supports, which would have the effect of reducing 
support prices. I believe that your organization has approved vedue- 
tion in acreages, and has approved the soil bank and the conservation 
reserve program which are now up in the Senate. 

Now, the farm income, as I conceive it, is volume times price less 
cost. How are you going to improve net income unless you raise price, 
increase volume, or reduce costs? Yet, as I read the resolutions of 
your or ganization and read the press, you are going along with reduc- 
ing volume and you support Secretary Benson’s efforts to reduce price. 
Yet I can’t see any place where we are going to substantially reduce 
cost. If those three factors make up farm income, I just wonder if 
your organization is working on the elements that really are involved. 

Mr. Suuman. First, your formula is correct: price times volume 
sold less cost equals net farm income. That is true with the farming 
business as well as any other business. 

Secondly, the American Farm Bureau Federation is not in favor of 
reduced prices. We never have; we never will be in favor of reducing 
prices. That is quite different from saying that we are in favor of 
reducing the level of price support because it has been proven in the 
last 5 years that the level of price support does not necessarily deter- 
mine the level of prices. We have had continued .90-percent price 
support and during the same period of 5 years prices of farm products 
have gone down 28 percent. And the ones that are price supported 
when down almost as much as the ones that were not price supported. 

Mr. Wutrren. I would like to interrupt, if I might, to point out 
that, during that same 5 years that the Department of Agriculture 
held United States farm production off world markets, CCC’s invest- 
ment has increased from some 2 or 3 billions of dollars to approxi- 
mately $10 billion. While your organization would attribute sur- 

pluses to price supports, wouldn’t you agree that, if any man were to 
keep his annual production in storage and off world markets, that 
would be a major factor? 

Mr. Sucuman. I am not going to defend the Department of Agricul- 
ture in every respect because we would certainly agree that they have 
made some very serious mistakes, in the last several years, as they 
have many times in the past. But basically our problem is not simple. 
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It has many conflicting factors. The fact that we have lost much of 
our world market for some of these products is certainly a big con- 
tributing factor to the declining prices and the accumulation of sur- 
pluses. The reasons why we lost the world market might. be several, 
one of which I am sure is the fact that we have priced our products 
out of the world market and insisted on maintaining a fixed price level. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me ask you where there is any restriction. The 
charter of the CCC provides for the sale of those commodities at any 
competitive price that might be needed to move them. So if the price 
supports were 150 percent of parity, the CCC would have full author- 
ity to sell them at whatever they would bring in the world market. 
So price-support levels have no connection with sales in world trade. 
You agree with that, do you not? 

Mr. SHuman. I think that that may be legally so but I question 
whether or not the CCC would feel justified in selling without regard 
to the price-support level on world markets. 

Mr. Wnuirtten. They were before us the other day and, after about 
5 years of pressuring them, with the approval of your farm organiza- 
tion in your last convention that they are now moving back into 
world markets. I think you have come around as they have and now 
recommend competitive sales in world markets? 

Mr. SHuman. We have always advocated that they do all they could 
do to move these surplus commodities. Of course. we have been 
handicapped somewhat in our approach because the Department of 
State and other branches of the Government have pointed out that 
we cannot dump farm products on the world market without jeopardiz- 
ing: peace, 

Mr. Wuirten. Let’s get into that. We had the State Department 
before us last year. They said it was not the State Department which 
has opposed competitive sales through normal channels. They stated 
that they had opposed sales for foreign soft currencies under Public 
Law 480. Yet the American Farm Bureau Federation has endorsed 
480, 

Let’s get into what 480 is. I think we are ruining ourselves with 
Public Law 480. I would like to point out why. In the first place, 
Public Law 480 is a dumping operation. Would you not agree to 
that ? 

Mr. SHuman. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are selling for soft currencies. 

Mr. Suuman. That is right. 

Mr. Wuitren. The State Department is on that committee that has 
to approve sales under Public Law 480. We have had testimony be- 
fore this committee that this is the way that 480 is being handled. 
Let. us take cotton, for instance: We arrange a 480 to sell 500,000 bales 
of cotton to a country for soft currency. That currency would be 
deposited to the credit of the United States in a local bank in such 
foreign country. Then a part of that foreign currency is converted 
into United States dollars and the dollars are used to buy American 
farm machinery to increase farm production in that country. Thus 
we are using our own commodities to finance production machinery 
in that country to help put us out of business. 

I hope you and your organization will explore that, because that 
was testified to before our committee. And our own investigations 
tend to substantiate that that is the way it has been handled. 
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In that connection, I would like to point out, if you have not had 
a chance to read them, that our investigation reports show that in 
the last number of years through foreign-aid programs—and your 
organization has supported foreign-aid programs—the World Bank 
has extended $500 million in credits to foreign countries to expand 
agricultural production. 

Mr. Haut. What page is that? 

Mr. Wurrten. On page 91. On page 92 of our investigation report 
we find that tax concessions have been given to American farm inter- 
ests like Anderson-Clayton, A. W. Cook Co., and others, to expand 
into foreign countries in agricultural production. 

Then we turn further and find that the International Cooperation 
Administration has spent, in the promoting of agricultural produc- 
tion in these countries which are our chief competitors, the total of 
$476.891,000. Then we turn and see that through various other deals 
the Export-Import Bank has made $260 million available for agricul- 
tural purposes to borrowers in foreign countries. 

Your organization has endorsed foreign aid—the majority of the 
Congress has, too—I am not saying you have been by yourself in it. 
It now develops that, while we have held our commodities off world 
markets because we would not authorize them or offer them competi- 
tively as authorized by the CCC charter, we have been using our own 
foreign-aid dollars to expand foreign production, and it has expanded. 
Then, as I have pointed out, under Public Law 480 we have actually 
been using our United States production to put ourselves out of busi- 
ness, because the soft currencies have been in turn converted into dol- 
lars and the dollars have been used to buy tractors and equipment. 

In view of those findings, is it not time for your organization and 
the Congress to review what we have been doing in the past and see if 
we are not putting ourselves out of business ? 

Mr. SuHumay. I think that is right; and we have already made some 
review of this situation and we met with officials in the Department 
of State and also in Agriculture, I believe in the month of January, 
to go over this very matter. It is true, according to the statements 
they have made to us, that some small quantities, some small propor- 
tion of 480 funds, may have found their way into encouraging in- 
creased agricultural production. However, it is a very small propor- 
tion as we understand it, and we went on record as opposing the use 
of these 480 funds in that way. We have not supported all types of 
foreign. aid. We have a resolution on this point which reads as 
follows: 

We believe that economic aid on a grant basis seldom accomplishes its intended 
purpose but instead tends to weaken our economy as well as that of the recipient 
and often diminishes United States prestige abroad. Except in disasters, we 
recommend that monetary grants be replaced by loans which assure the oppor- 
tunity to repay the United States in goods or services. These loans should be 
made through banking institutions on a sound basis with provision to repay in 
goods which complement our economy or in goods and services which otherwise 
would require United States dollar appropriations. 

This is from our resolutions adopted December 1955 and is the basis 
on which we have been working very strongly to try to change the 
emphasis from just plain aid, which includes all these things which you 
mentioned, and in which we are concerned, and changes it over to a 
type of assistance where you would expect them to repay in goods or 
services. 
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Mr. Wuirten. | appreciate your reading that into the record. I am 
glad to know that you have taken that action because it will be helpful 
to many of us here in the Congress. Personally, I question now if 
we are not reaching the point where economic aid may be doing more 
damage than good. That is a personal opinion. I realize many other 
people do not agree, but I am hopeful that we have made sufficient 
progress in dev eloping these facts and making them available to stop 
all foreign aid to increase foreign production ‘for export. Even those 
that believe in economic aid should : agree we should not do it on that 
basis. In the point 4 program, we have over 700 agricultural tech- 
nicians ees farmers how to produce in foreign countries, many 
times for export. 

As you know, I come from a cotton section. I recently conferred 
with a member of this administration who holds a high position. He 
is Just back from South America. He says we have point 4 down there 
in Nicaragua and other Central and South American countries, 
teaching them how to produce cotton, right at the present moment. 
Not only is that true, so he says, but by building roads and other things 
and opening up territory we are digging the cotton farmer’s grave 
with our own money and our people down in that area 

Now, did your organization take any position on point 4, where we 
give technical assistance’; Would it be sound there to restrict such 
actions to helping other countries in meeting there own food supply 
as against setting them up in the export business ? 

Mr. Suuman. We have a position on technical assistance. It has 
over the years shifted a little bit and I think in the statement that 
I will read here it does recognize that there should be changes in our 
attitude toward it. 

We favor the continuation and improvement of the technical assistance pro- 
gram as an important part of our foreign policy. This program should be 
designed to offer friendly nations technical training and demonstrational services. 
It should not be another program for the extension of economic grant aid. 

Technical assistance should be offered to underdeveloped countries to help 
them increase their production and purchasing power and thereby become par- 
ticipants in an expanding free world economy. 

Greater emphasis should be given to the development of resources and indus- 
tries, particularly those which complement the economies of other nations, in- 
stead of giving primary emphasis to agricultural development. 


Which is just exactly the thing you are talking about. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say that. Now, it has been 
my observation that this thing has gotten out of hand far beyond 
what was contemplated. It has been sold to the Congress that it 
was a means to enable countries to increase their self-sufficiency. 
However, it looks like the State Department and our foreign-aid peo- 
ple have taken it to be a means to increase the dollar balances or the 
net governmental position from a budget standpoint. Much of it has 
been used to dev elop commodities which they in turn export so as to 
get foreign exchange. And in every instance that you check into, 
those commodities that we have promoted in other countries for ob- 
taining foreign exchange have been agricultural commodities which 
compete with the ones that are in the most serious diffic ulty in the 
United States. I hope in time you folks will dig deeper into it, be- 
cause it has been very disturbing to us, once we get our investigators 
into it, to find how much this has been happening. 
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Another thing I would like to go into for the moment is the bill that 
is in the Senate. I personally cannot see that the President’s recom- 
mendations on the soil bank and soil conservation reserve, as much as 
it might be helpful for the fertility of our soil and the protection of 
natural resources would contribute anything to the farm income. 
In the first place, the only way the farmer will get money under that 

bill as I neh ae ‘stand it and as your organization | has recommended, is 
for him to spend it on improving his land. Therefore, he has no more 
net income. 

Now, Secretary Benson and Mr. Morse have repeatedly told this 
committee that one of the troubles with net farm income today is 
that the average farm unit and farm operation was on such a small 
scale that it was not an economic unit. In other words, the acreage 
that the farmer had under existing circumstances was so small as com- 
pared to his investment in farm machinery and all these other things 
that it just was not economically feasible. Therefore, his income 
position was bad. 

Now, I would ask you if they are right. How can it help that 
farmer’s net income position to invite him to further reduce the 
acreage that he has in his farm unit which they think is too small # 
Can you see how it can? 

Mr. Suuman. I am not familiar with the Department’s statements 
on those matters. I would not agree that you can make any such 
general statement as saying that farmers generally have too small an 
operation commensurate w ‘ith their capital investment. 

Mr. Wuirren. Perhaps I should qualify this a little bit, to this ex- 
tent. It was their opinion that most of the individual farmers who 
are in difficulty net incomewise were in that category. I don’t mean 
farming as a whole. 

Mr. SHuman. I would not have information to either contradict 
or to supplement or approve that statement. I think that there are 
some farmers undoubtedly who have too small an operation corre- 
sponding to yl capital and available labor to make a satisfactory 
net income. I do not know what the proportion is. I do not know 
any way to find out what the proportion is, but undoubtedly there 
are some. Those folks, most of them, are working constantly to im- 
prove their ability to make a satisfactory income. 

Now, with relation to the soil-bank program, it is my understand- 
ing that most of the soil-bank proposals, and I have not had a chance 
to “really evaluate what the present status of it is because it is in 
process of being changed each day, but most of the soil-bank pro- 
posals would envisage the use of rental payments to offset the reduction 
in Income that would come from the contribution of the soil bank. In 
other words, the net income of such a farmer, regardless of whether 
his unit was an economic operation or substandard, his net income 
situation presumably would be at least as good. 

Now, the purpose that we have had in mind for the soil-bank plan 
was not to use it as a means to directly raise farmers’ income. Our 
purpose was to shrink the total agricultural plant to encourage the 
transfer out of cr op produc tion into conservation use suffic ent acreage 
so that we could get our production more nearly in balance with 
needs, in that way increase farm income. 

Mr. Wuirren. Our investigations have thoroughly convinced me 
that we are approaching it in the wrong way to this extent. We 
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should have learned during these periods that when we cut out about 7 
inillion acres of cotton we cannot control production just by controlling 
acres. We should have learned that we cannot control world produc- - 
tion by just cutting the American farmer because, while we have cut 
the American farmer, world production has increased to take up the 
slack. A contributing factor to that was the fact that the Department 
of Agriculure has not kept our commodities in world trade. If they 
had kept our commodities on the table for sale for what they would 
bring, we might have had an influence on cutting down world pro- 
duction because, by making our supply available, they would not have 
had an open invitation to increase their foreign production. 

Mr. Suuman. I can’t help but smile because you are making in part 
a speech I make over the United States, that after 25 years of farm- 
support prices, of price-control experience, we should have learned at 
least three lessons. No. 1—prices are not made in Washington; they 
are made where the consumer accepts or rejects products. No. 2— 
you can price your product out of the market. No. 3—the very one 
that you make—and that is that you cannot control production of 
2 specific commodity by acreage control means. 

Mr. Wuirten. I suspect there are a good many fields in which we 
agree, just as there are many fields in which we differ. For instance, 
1 don’t mean that in some instances you cannot price one commodity 
out as long as a substitute is available at a much lower price. But I 
had our committee staff to go into the matter of synthetics with the 
Department. The argument used in the South that you help the 
cotton farmer by reducing the price of a bale of cotton by some S15 
has been predicated on the basis that it would help him to compete with 
synthetics. Mr. Blake who is operating head of the National Cotton 
Council testified a few weeks ago that he recognized that you could 
not reduce the price of cotton sufficiently to affect the retail price of 

shirt or finished cotton goods, as compared with synthetic pro- 
duction. It is my view that the competition between synthetics and 
cotton is at the retail level. The only reason the mills are in business 
is to sell the finished product, and if you cannot reduce it to the farmer 
enough to affect the competitive position at the end-use point, then 
ull you have done is to reduce the price to the farmer without any 
resulting improvement in his competitive situation. Further, I was 
surprised to learn this—you may have already known it—synthetics 
are eighty-some-odd percent farmer produced. ‘The raw material is 
eighty-some-odd percent cotton linters and wood. So if you re- 
duce prices to the farmer, then the synthetic price reduces the price 
paid for their raw material, and the ‘farmer catches it both w ays. 

Mr. Ranvoteu. Did you mean to say 80 percent of the synthetics 
are linters and wool ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Linters and wood. 

Mr. SHuman. Probably some straw cellulose, too. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are now carrying on research which indicates 
that before too long orlon and various other synthetics will be on a 
wood-cellulose base. 

Mr. Suuman. I would like to make this comment on this statement 
that you have just made. I don’t question any of the statistics. I 

saw figures the other day which indicated that in the last, I believe 6 
vears, “the use of synthetics in the clothing industry has increased 
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from 12 percent to 22 percent. It is very likely true that a lot of raw 
material used in making synthetics is farm product. I would like 
to point out, however, that it is a much lower- priced farm product. and 
one which does not in most cases, serve as a basis for a real stable farm 
opel ration. 

So then the trend toward synthetics in the clothing industry is very 
important, very alarming, it seems to me, to the southern cotton farm- 
ers particularly. 

Now, with reference to the place that price and price support plays, 
[ am not willing to admit that the price of cotton would have been 
any lower under different type of price- support program. ee of 
course, we cannot prove and we can get into a big argument. I do 
not believe that it 1s necessary to reduce the price ‘of cotton in order 
to stop the trend toward synthetics. I do not think that that is 
necessary at all. I do not believe that we would have had the tremen- 
dous substitution of synthetics and the tremendous impetus to syn- 
thetic research if we had had a price-support program for cotton 
which would have let the price of cotton vary, both up and down. 
I think that one of the major—I don’t say the only major, but one 
of the major disadvantages to the pric e-support program that we have 
had has been that in effect it fixes price and it assured the research 
people in synthetics, that for an indeterminate period of time they 
could depend on cotton being priced at that certain figure and there- 
fore they had a ceiling, an umbrella held over them so they could go 
to work without any question of getting returns on their research and 
if there had been some variation in price, the price to the cotton farmer 
might average as much or higher and we would not have had the 
t je green ter pressure to develop synthetic substitutes. 

don’t think this matter, the damage done by the rigid price pro- 
gram, is in any sense alone the level of price support. I won’t admit 
to anybody, that 90 percent of price support is too high. It is not 
too high. But I will condemn unto the last that the Government fix- 
ing of the price is the cause of most of our troubles. It not because 
it was too high. It is because it was fixed and became a price. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would have to insist that by holding our commod- 
ities off the world market we have increased foreign production to 
the point that world needs have been met from other sources rather 
than United States. That is a big factor in what has happened under 
price supports. 

Mr. Suvman. In that connection I agree with you. I do not believe 
that Mexico would have invested the millions and millions of dollars 
they did in reclamation projects to bring more cotton land into pro- 
duction if they had not believed that the ‘American cotton price would 
be fixed at this attractive level. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is what all this argument has been about for 4 or 
5 years. The corporation which was set up to support the price of 
domestic sales was authorized by the Congress, and the charter itself 
recognized that it ny be necessary to sell in world trade for what 
the traffic would bear. E verybody knows you cannot sell if you do 
not offer for sale aa make your price right. The expansion that 
you discuss in Mexico came about, not because of the support program 
in the United States, but because the Department of Agriculture 
would not use its authority to keep our commodities moving com- 
petitively through normal trade channels. 
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I have recently talked to groups from Mexico about this. The Secre- 
tary finally got around to offering the shortest staple, the one staple 
that would not compete with Anderson-Clayton and all these foreign 
producers. That is the one selected. by Secretary Benson, the only 
one he offered for sale, and he sold 1 million bales in 2 months. It was 
carefully selected so as not to compete with Americans in Mexico. But 
even then, the Secretary of Agriculture in Mexico told his cotton 
producers that they had better make no further plans to expand their 
production. 

So that is where we had this fallacious argument offered to the 
American people in support of flexible or reduced price support. 
We priced ourselves out of the foreign markets when ample authority 
was not only authorized but contemplated to keep our commodities 
moving competitively in world trade. 

Now [think your organization has come around to this point of view. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. May I say something right there? It is on the 
sentence you just stated. I think the record would be a little clearer 
if I read from our resolution that we have on that point and before 
reading it I would like to say I am moved to read this at this time 
because you said our organization has come around to this viewpoint. 
This particular paragraph that I am reading has been in our policy 
for several years. I am certain it has been there, to my recollection, 
for at least three years and I think it is longer than that. I will read 
this for the record. 

We must guard against legislation or administrative action which would 
demoralize markets or create unfair competition for producers either at home 
or abroad. However, the executive branch. of the Federal Government should 
not stand idly by and watch foreign outlets shrink when supplies are avail- 
able in the United States. It requires much less effort to maintain an existing 
market than to regain one that has been lost. Accordingly, whenever supplies 
threaten to become excessive, action should be taken in a timely manner to 
permit United States farm products to maintain a fair and stable competitive 
position in world markets. This should include the use of Commodity Credit 
Corporation or other funds, as appropriate, to encourage the movement of com- 
modities directly into world trade through private channels before they become 
the property of the Government. 

That has been our policy, Mr. Chairman, for some time. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know how these news releases get released. But 
when Mr. Benson reduced price supports for all these commodities 
on hand, I got the Solicitor in the Secretary’s presence to admit 
he had authority to sell them overseas competitively at all times. 
A few days later I saw in the paper where Mr. Shuman, head of the 
Farm Bureau, said my views were shortsighted and ill-considered on 
world affairs. That was the first time I realized how much power I 
had in world affairs. But I am glad to see your organization coming 
around now to endorsing what action we finally got the Secretary to 
take. 

But in this connection I would like to include in the record here 
pages 93 and 94 of our investigators’ report which clearly show that 
practically all competing countries to the United States do offer in 
world trade whatever they produce and they don’t need competitively. 
Every one of these countries that wire our State Department and ask 
to cut our farmers back still further and let them have the market sell 
what they have and don’t need. They juggle exchange rates: they 
pay subsidies—S1.40 for wheat in France. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


SPECIAL CONCESSIONS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO ENCOURAGE EXPORTS 


By far the largest part of the world trade in agricultural products is carried’ 
on directly or indirectly by Government’ beards, is manipulated by multiple- 
exchange rates employed by the exporting country, or is influenced by Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Foreign Agriculture Circular FG 13-55 states “Over 96 percent of the world’s 
wheat erop today is produced and marketed under price supports or other forms 
of official incentive and planning.” 

Foreign Agriculture Circular FC 7—55 states : 

“Nearly all important surplus cotton-producing countries * * * have. estab- 
lished governmental policies or programs which are, as circumstances demand, 
utilized to expedite the exportation of cotton.” 

Essentially the same situation prevails with respect to international trade in 
rice, tobacco, and sugar. 

On a geographic basis, it is found that the surplus agricultural producing 
countries of South America employ multiple exchange rates and vary them from 
time to time to promote exports. Turkey and France employ domestic support 
prices on their important agricultural products and sell at lower prices in the 
world market than at home. Sweden limits imports and subsidizes exports 
when necessary to maintain internally stable prices and supplies. 

The Netherlands subsidizes exports of dairy products to stabilize the domestic 
market. The products of African colonies are directed toward the mother coun- 
tries by government boards. Egypt maintains price supports and manages 
export sales of cotton through a Government agency. 

A number of countries such as Mexico, India, and Pakistan have export taxes 
on their major agricultural experts which are adjusted as necessary to expedite 
exports. 

France subsidized wheat exports by $1.40 a bushel in early 1955. Uruguay sub- 
sidized frozen beef exports to the extent of approximately 47 percent of the sale 
price in 1955, 

It is reported that in early 1955 Australia subsidized butter and cheese exports 
to the extent of 11 and 7 cents a pound, respectively, while the Netherlands 
subsidized sales of butter to the United Kingdom by approximately 2.4 cents per 
pound. 

The Government of Turkey has absorbed large losses in selling wheat, cotton, 
and several other products for export at lower than their domestic support prices. 

One Brazilian exporter dropped his export selling price 4.6 cents a pound on 
cotton (12 percent) within 20 days after the exchange rate for cotton exporters 
was raised 16 percent on May 4, 1955. 

Colombia gives tobacco exporters a bonus of about 40 percent on their export 
sales and tobacco export subsidies in Paraguay are approximately equal to the 
export sale prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last year, we set up $1 million in the bill to find 
out where the money goes between the farmer and the consumer. 
We didn’t put it in the report but in the bill, money usable for that 
purpose only. The reason we did that was because the Department 
of Agriculture was making speeches to consumer groups and to farm 
groups that the farmer is going to have to take lower prices, or the 
consumer will strike against him. We wanted to show that the farmer 
wasn’t getting the money. I am glad to say that Mr. Benson has 
taken over that proposal. He said it was politics when we first did 
it, but now I think he agrees with the action. 

The other provision we set up was for a sales manager. Here we 
had a $12 billion corporation without a sales organization, a sales 
manager, or any sales policy or planning. That, too, he said was 
politic s but now he brags about having it. 

The other thing we ‘did was to set up money to provide people to 
find out what foreign countries are doing in the way of increasing 
agriculture, in the way of promoting agricultural products in world 
trade. 
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Now I come to this, Mr. Shuman. Do you see any way for us to 
have a sound farm program in this country that does not provide 
for the sale of our normal share of agricultural production in world 
trade on a competitive basis ? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir. We have for many years and there is every 
prospect that we will continue to have the capacity to produce more 
than we can use domestically and we must have a market for a portion 
of our farm crop, our farm products abroad. And we must work at 
the business of selling more of them. 

We recognize we can’t sell abroad unless we also buy; that is why 
we have supported the reciprocal trade agreements program and other 
measures designed to help improve world trade. We also recognize 
that selling abroad is not on a sound basis unless it is a part of normal 
trade through private channels; that Government market is not a 
satisfactory market for farm products, whether it is Government in 
the export market or Government in the domestic market. Any 
system which results in placing our crops into Government hands 
and Government becoming the marketing agency is not a long-term 
thing in the best interests of the farmers. 

So we are interested in anything that we can do to improve our 
ability to compete in the world market. 

Mr. Wuitrren. When you say “our ability to” do you know of any 
better way than to offer commodities for sale competitively to our own 
exporters for export through normal channels ? 

Mr. Struman. Yes, you have to be competitive in order to sell long- 
term. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don’t you think it would be sound for them to be 
offered to our own folks, so as to use regular business channels, before 
you use all these other programs like Public Law 480? 

Mr. SHuman. When we use CCC, we are not. I think of normal 
channels as private trade. Much of the trading in farm products 
has been taken over by Government, the CCC sales program. And as 
long as we have this undue stimulation for production in this country 
by price fixing by Government, it seems to us that we are going te 
have to turn to Government for some special devices to help get rid 
of the surplus thus generated. Public Law 480, it seems to us, has 
demonstrated that it is workable and will help increase sales abroad. 

Mr. Wurrren. My point was that extraordinary means should not 
be used until you have sold what you can through normal channels 
through our own exporters. Then whatever we cannot sell, we should 
handle through the unusual method of disposal. I think a study 
of the Department's activities will show that Public Law 480 has 
largely ruined us, because it has been used in substitution for normal 
sales through normal channels. It is in that that the damage has been 
done. During this peried when the Secretary would not even sell a 
bale of cotton to an American exporter for export for dollars, we were 
trying country by country to sell it for foreign currency. Mr. Ben- 
son’s experience in the first 2 months of selling a million bales of it 
clearly shows Iam right. I would like to say in the record that Mr. 
Benson’s announcement included a statement—the exact language is 
the language that he and the Solicitor argued about Jast year and is 
the exact language that I used in the speech before the Limestone 
Association last vear—that we are going ee into the world markets 
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to obtain our normal share of world markets. We should draw the 
line—by competitive sales to our American exporters for export. 

A year ago I spent a month in Europe talking. to textile people, 
to grain people, and to others. Without exc eption they urged us to 
cet back in the world market so that the world supply would be 
available to meet world demand. They did ask that we do it on a 
studied basis, since we have held back so long and our supplies 
were so great. 

The basic argument I think I have with your position, after all is 
said and done, is this: price in my area won't regulate production. 
Reduction in cotton prices in the absence of other controls will cause 
the farmer to grow more bales to keep his income up. I have lived 
with it. Ihaveseenit. Iknowit. I won’t argue about wheat. How- 
ever, I believe what I have said is true there, also. But the basic 
fallacy of the position of Secretary Benson and the leaders of the 
American Farm Bureau is that you cannot control production im 
your basic commodities by reducing the price. In the absence of other 
controls, you just invite increased production, trying to make up in 
volume for loss in price. 

Now, you are right, or am IT right? Time will tell. Is that your 
view ? 

Mr. Suuman. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. That reductions in price will help reduce produce 
tion ? 

Mr. Suuman. No. There is no easy answer to the problem that you 
state because everyone who has studied the economics of agriculture 
knows that different commodities and the producers of those com- 
modities respond differently and with different speeds to price. I do 
not think you would argue that they do not respond to price some way. 
They do respond to price; otherwise, if they responded to just the 
opposite of what you expect people to, the way to get increased pro- 
duction in time of war would be to reduce price. 

Actually, we increased price and got increased production. [I am 
not saying that you can get, and I know that you cannot get corre- 
sponding reductions in production as price goes down with each com- 
modity. Some of them are very slow. But farmers are not foolish. 
They respond to price incentives. We have never advocated reducing 
price. The thing we have advocated is getting away from the busi- 
ness of fixing price and I repeat I am convinced that if we had not 
gone the route of fixing price by Government, at the present time 
farmers would be sharing in the national prosperity. The only factor 
that has entered into this thing that is different from most other 
groups is the attempt by Government to fix price. I believe today that 
farm prices would have been in a position to reflect a more satisfactory 
farm income if we had never gone the route of price fixing. 

Mr. Waurrren. During that period where this has happened, this 
Government has spent probably $5 billion in increasing foreign pro- 
duction. This Government has held $10 billion worth of United 
States production within the United States in the sight of everybody, 
to depress the market. Just think of $5 billion being expended to 
increase foreign production, adding to world supply, and the $10 
billion worth of United States production has been kept in warehouses 
right here in sight. I think those two factors are much-greater than 
any fixed-price relationship. 
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But L would like to get to this: have you got a fixed price when it 
goes up and down with the cost of what the farmer has to buy ¢ 
Isn’t it flexible? It flexes up and down as the cost of what the farmer 
buys goes up and down—is that a fixed price or is that flexible sup- 
port ¢ 

Mr. Suuman. I am referring to Government fixing the price, 
whether it is changed or maintained the same. The fact that the 
Government fixes it or if not the Gov ernment, fixed by a monopoly or 
anybody else, makes it entirely unworkable and in the long run will 
hurt the farmers’ income. 

Mr. Wuirren. In a complex and controlled society, where you 
have minimum wages and bargaining rights of labor unions and the 
rights of railroads to have a certain net return over their investment 
and operation costs, where you have control of everything and where 
these costs are built in by various laws, do you belive it is ‘possible for 
the farmer to be left out and not have some protection in law between 
his price and the cost of these other things? 

Mr. SHuMAN. We have not advocated complete laissez-faire at all. 
We have suggested that there was a need for price supports. We 
have been strongly opposed to the idea that you can fix prices and 
there are very few—there are some—but there are very few segments 
of our economy where we have Government price fixing—labor has 
minimum wages; farmers don’t have a fixed wage. The tariff pro- 
vides a floor to a certain extent, not fixing in most cases—there might 
be some instances where it is. The experience in agriculture is such 
that we would be forced to conclude that Government price-fixing 
hurts rather than helps farm income but we are for price supports 
that will prevent extreme fluctuations that are common in agricul- 
tural prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. Here is the argument that I have with the way the: e 
things are considered. In the first place you hear people talk about 
a two-price system. We have had a two-price system all the time. 
CCC has authority to sell at one price domestically and another price 
abroad. 

The other place where we are completely off, as I see it, is to reter 
to 90 percent supports.as fixed price supports and the others as flexible. 
In my judgment, they are both flexible. 

Under the old formula the old price level flexed up and down with 
the price of what the farmer bought. Mr. Benson’s proposal flexes 
up and down in line with the supply on hand. One flexes based on 
what ison hand. The other flexes on the cost of what the farmer buys. 
[ believe in one that flexes up and down with the cost of what the 
farmer buys. 

Mr. Benson’s flexible support plan is this kind. The more you have 
on hand, the weaker the support. On the other hand, the shorter the 
supply and therefore the better the demand and the market, the 
stronger the support, when the farmer doesn’t need it. But both are 
flexible. 

He says he is trying to get rid of the surpluses. I think we can 
claim responsibility for causing him to reverse himself and start 
offering some of these commodities in world trade, and it is working 
insofar as getting some of our markets back is concerned. 

Mr. SHuman. We have been very much pleased that there has been 
increased emphasis placed on selling some of these commodities abroad. 
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However, it ought to be pointed out that it would not do much good 
to put a lot of increased emphasis on export sales of CCC stocks until 
we have shut the input down and stopped taking so much in. If you 
take it in faster than you put it out, you are still in bad shape. I doubt 
if they are getting rid of it as fast as they are taking it in. 

Mr. Wuirren. The chief benefit is not how much you sell. The 
chief benefit is that you stay in business. You keep the foreign textile 
mills’ business, since they know that here is a firm source of supply 
this year and the next year from the United States and that the price 
will be competitive this year and next year. Congress provided for 
that when it passed the CCC Act. But the chief benefit is the fact that 
we keep it offered, not in how much we might sell. That is the way 
I see it. 

Mr. Suuman. I would like to point out in that connection that if we 
continue the placing of emphasis on CCC as the export marketing 
agency and gradually channel all products into it 

Mr. Wuirren. Unless you change the law—— 

Mr. SHuman. If you continue to do that, then the foreign textile 
manufacturers or foreign users of our products will look toward the 
political complexion of this country and who is in power for ‘decisions 
as to whether or not to sell rather than upon economic considerations, 
and I doubt very much if that is the basis on which you will build 
trade. I think political whims and the winds of fortune change more 
rapidly and with the least ability to predict than do the economic 
winds. I doubt very much if you can build a stable foreign market 
based upon a Government marketing agency. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would agree with that if you have reference to this 
Government trying to do it through some means such as Public Law 
480. Again, what I have advocated and what the Secretary has an- 
nounced is this: Until we regain our normal share of world markets, 
United States supplies from time to time in amounts that the Depart- 
ment will regulate will be offered for sale competitively through normal 
business channels for export. 

Now, if private trade ever gets back our normal share of world 
markets, it might be that CCC wouldn’t sell any. But, until the United 
States regains its normal share of world markets, United States sup- 
plies will be offered for sale from time to time on a competitive basis, 
keeping us in business to the point of getting our markets back. That 
is what we have been advocating. 

I will grant you that with time it may lead to a domestic allotment 
program. But I would say, Mr. Shuman, don’t let anybody tell you 
that foreign countries under similar conditions do not keep their sur- 
plus commodities, surplus to their domestic needs, on the counter for 
sale. They do without exception, and we have had it looked into 
fully. They all do. 

Mr. Ranpoten. With reference to Public Law 480 and the several 
references the chairman has made to that, I thought it would be well 
to insert in the record a portion of our policy with reference to it. 

Mr. Wurrren. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Ranpoupen. I think that earlier you stated that some of the 
foreign currencies obtained under Public Law 480—— 

Mr. Wuirren. According to the testimony we have before this 
committee. 
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Mr. Ranvotru. Were being used for expanding agricultural pro- 
duction of foreign countries. 

Mr. Witten. Including, if I may add, the purchase of United 
States-produced agricultural production machinery. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. That was the statement you made and I thought our 
policy ought to be in there. 

Part of it, Mr. Chairman—and this is the pertinent part: These 
foreign countries should not be used to supplement foreign-aid pro- 
grams in ways not authorized by Congress. The use of currencies 
should emphasize the building of continuous foreign markets on a 
sound basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. That could be in line with what I am trying to point 
out here. I recognize that, and I hope that further investig: ations 
will be made. 

We note, Mr. Shuman, in your report, that you ask that appropria- 
ations for research through payments to States be increased from 
$4,608,000 to $6 million. Then you make the significant request that 
this increase be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the funds 
of the USDA agencies. I believe in the desearch and I have gone along 
with substantial increases in research, but it looks to me like that is 
putting a pretty hard issue before this committee. You don’t tell us 
where to cut. Do you want to cut Mr. Benson’s office out to make up 
that $1.400,000 ? 

Mr. Suuman. No, I don’t think we would want to cut Mr. Benson’s 
office out. There might be savings to be made in Mr. Benson’s office. 

Mr. Wuirren. The Soil Conservation Service hasn’t had these large 
increases which other activities have had. You certainly would not 
want to cut the Soil Conservation Service, where they haven’t had any 
money to service the new districts and haven’t had any money for re- 
search. You wouldn’t want to cut that, would you? 

Mr. Suuman. I think our intention there, and I am not sure we say 
it, was that we would want to increase the payments to the States by 
$6 million instead of $4,608,000 and make the reduction in the — 
appropriated for Federal agricultur: il research. In other words, 1 
isa shifting in research and not an attempt to say we should cut it a 
of some other agency. 

Mr. Wuirren. That makes it much easier. I thought you were get- 
ting yourself in the category of many other witnesses who come before 
us. They can see that whatever they are primarily interested in and 
deal with most closely is so very important that they want us to exceed 
budgets and get it somewhere else in a broad, general way. With a 
wave of the hand we should get it somewhere else. Of course, when 
they have all gone, including you, we have to try to cut up the pie and 
make it go all ‘around. And it isa real problem. 

Mr. Sucman. I am sor ry the language was ambiguous there. Ac- 
tually what we are suggesting is shift of emphasis and putting a little 
more money in the program ‘of research in the States and a little less 
in the USDA research. 

Mr. Wuirten. Here is the problem about that, and I have wrestled 
with research so long, and I believe init. But there are two problems. 
One is to get the money, and the other is to get the money properly 
handled, after you get it, to get the maximum benefit, to have the 
greatest amount of return. 
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Now, when we started out, it was next to impossible to prevent dup- 
lication. You can read a list of these research projects and half of 
them will read alike, as far as the descriptive language is concerned. 
Frequently it is not duplication. 

Now, it has been argued to us and it seems to make some sense, that 
one way to really handle this thing to prevent duplication and to give 
proper emphasis and to unify all this work is to have funds at the 
Federal level. It gives you a basis to see where the weakness is by 
having a common pool at the national level. If we take it all away 
and give it to the States, we can weaken the overall system as it has 
been laid out before us. 

Mr. SHuman. It is not our intention to take it all away. In fact, 
our intention was to try to favor a continuation of about the same pro- 
portion. Actually, the budget recommendations, if followed would 
contemplate increasing the proportion devoted to USDA research and 
decreasing the proportion in the States. 

T believe that is correct, isn’t it, Mr. Randolph ? 

Mr. Ranpovrn. In trying to clarify that, Mr. Chairman, at the top 
of page 4 we set out a goal for research. For USDA we would advo- 
cate an annual increase of $12 million and the State experiment sta- 
tions, $6 million. The budget recommendation for the State experi- 
ment stations shows an increase of $4,608,000. What we are advo- 
cating is that that be increased to $6 million. The total amount for 
research in all is a little more than we are advocating, $19,466,000, 
nearly nineteen and a half. We approve of that, of course, that full 
amount, but we simply are asking that the amount, the State part of it 
be not less than $6 million. We are not advocating an overall in- 
crease above the budget but to make up the difference there by re- 
ducing the budget amount for the USDA agencies. There is great 
merit in the State experiment stations having this money. This is 
just our judgment of a balance between them which does not seem 
different than your, apparently. It is always a question how to allo- 
cate it. 

Mr. Hau. We had before us, when this was considered, the same 
information that appears on table 7, page 268, of your hearings. I 
see our figures are the same as there. I believe there was modification 
in the payments to the State figure. I see it shows $4,750,000 increase. 

Mr. Wurrren. The bill now pending in the Senate, having to do 
with the soil bank and conservation reserves and various other activi- 
ties, is bound to create a real need for research. It makes us aware 
that we are going to have a terrific need for an expansion in some of 
the various programs here, if that bill becomes law. We had hoped 
that the budget estimate would come up before us in connection with 
that bill, so that we could see what the plan is and what the needs are 
in the various places. I hope it does, because with budget estimates 
for the overall program we would have much more leeway to meet 
these various needs. 

I believe I have taken up enough time, Mr. Shuman. 

Mr. Marsuauti. Mr. Shuman, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the discussion that has taken place between our good chair- 
man and yourself. I would like to make my position clear in that 
there are a number of things I would agree with you about. There 
are a number of things with which I would disagree. So I would 
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not want my remaining silent here to be taken as concurrence with 
everything you have said as a matter of policy. 

About 4 years ago when I came on this committee your predecessor, 
Mr. Kline, appeared before this committee. Rather much to my 
surprise at that time he endorsed the budget which was proposed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, in toto. I was surprised 
because there were a number of items that this committee felt should 
be restored and later did restore. I would like to commend you for 
your statement today. 

Two things: I notice you have made some recommendations which 
were pretty “well reduced or taken out by the Secretary in his recom- 
mendations 4 years ago. I also would like to commend you in com- 
parison to what took place 4 years ago bec ‘ause you people have made 
a study item by item of those items which are in the budget request at 
this time which I regret wasn’t done 4 years ago. 

On page 5 of your statement you state: We understand that request 
will be made for $114 million additional funds to combat this pest. 

Knowing how close you are in deter mining policies of the Depart- 
ment of Agri iculture, would that be an indication that the Department 
is requesting the Bureau of the Budget to send up a request for $114 
millon to this committee ¢ 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir. We do not consult with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in making up our opinion on the matter 
of our recommendations to this committee or any other committee. 
We might consult with them to ask questions but we would not consult 
with them in the matter of policy determination at all. This is our own 
determination. I have no idea whether the Department would approve 
of it or not. 

Mr. Marsuatit. What do you mean that “we understand a request 
will be made”? Who will make that request ¢ 

Mr. Haui. I might comment on that. Our farm bureaus in the 
northeastern area which are very much concerned about this and the 
nursery people have been thinking very seriously about it and from 
that-source we learned about this sum of money it is believed would be 
desirable for the Federal Government to appropriate to help meet 
this situation. This is an unfortunate phrase here, “a request,” but 
nevertheless I think the interested people are thinking in terms of a 
request of $1.5 million. 

Mr. Marsuauy. We have had a number of requests from a number 
of people interested in this particular item. You cleared my point up. 
My interest was whether that was coming from the Department or 
Government sources or whether it was coming from outside witnesses. 

Mr. Hau. I have not talked to the Department about it. 

Mr. Marsuauy. The people who have appeared before us in behalf 
of this item have come from outside the Department. 

Mr. SHuman. Particularly I had a request from the president of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau to consider at least this much money as 
hecessary. 

Mr. Natcner. Mr. Shuman, do you represent your organization 
on the Secretary of Agriculture’s policy committee / 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir; I have never been on that committee. 

Mr. NatcHer. Does the American Farm Bureau have a representa- 
tive on this particular committee ? 

Mr. Suuman. No, sir. 
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Mr. Narcner. Don’t you feel that your organization should be 
represented on this committee ? 

Mr. Sucuman. Let me say this, that we have from the beginning 
felt this type of approach to representation of farmers either in the 
Department of Agriculture or elsewhere would not be helpful. We 
have felt that farmers joined their respective farm organizations to 
be represented and we have not been in favor of the appointment of 
policy committees in the Department of Agriculture—as distinguished 
from the research advisory committees which are not presumed to 
advise on policy, general policy, but are technical advisory commit- 
tees on technical research problems. Those committees we felt have 
had value but we have not looked with favor on these. We think the 
Department is committed to death. 

Mr. Narcuer. Your organization is a strong organization in the 
State of Kentucky. I have often thought it might be a good idea 
if your organization were represented on this particular advisory 
committee. 

Mr. Suvuman. I would like to answer a little more in detail and 
say that we do not want an official representative on this or any other 
policy advisory committee for the simple reason we believe folks 
join the American Farm Bureau for us to represent them in an official 
way and therefore we believe that the officers and board of direc- 
tors should represent our membership in contacts directly with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Narcuer. Let me ask you this: Are you satisfied in your own 
mind and is your organization satisfied that the interests of the small 
farmer will be protected if the President’s proposal concerning the 
soil bank is adopted ? 

Mr. Suuman. I am a little hazy to what the President’s proposal 
included in all respects. We recommended several amendments to 
the soil-bank proposal. I know 1 or 2 of those amendments we 
thought were necessary for the protection of farmers generally and 
particularly the small-family-farm operations. But what we recom- 
mended were not in the President’s proposal. One was that control- 
of-diverted-acreages feature which we felt was essential if you are 
going to protect the best interests of the family-type farmer. Much 
of the trouble with the present program has been that acres diverted 
from certain crops under price support and quota, have been used 
to go into competitive crops and have injured the income of many 
farmers. So we offered an amendment that would require that farm- 
ers who were producing crops under quota or allotment would be 
required to place a proportion of the cultivated acres into the soil 
bank as prerequisite to price support. In other words, bring some 
of these diverted acres under control. This was not in the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, I understand. There may be 1 or 2 others, 
I understand, but this was the major point, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcner. Are you following the bill through the Senate? 

Mr. Suman. We are endeavoring to. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Natcuer. You agree, Mr. Shuman, that the interests of the 
small farmer should be protected now as far as this soil-bank proposal 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Suuman. Yes: I would rather use the term, the “farm family” 
because family-type operation y 

Mr. Narcuer. I agree with you on that. 
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Mr. Suuman. Use of the word “small” or “large” is misleading, 
because the family can have a large-acreage oo ration or small act ‘eage 
and still be a good family operation. L agree that the farm- family 
opertion should be protected. 

Mr. Narcuer. Have you had a chance to look at the bill now pend- 
ing in the Senate offered by Senator Clements and Senator Barkley 
concer ning our watershed program and soil conservation ? 

Mr. Suuman. I have not had a chance to examine that. I will make 
it my business to find out. 

Mr. Natcuer. How do you feel about the present watershed applica- 
tion and flood-prevention policy as provided for under Public Law 566 
of the 83d Congress, and especially that provision which authorizes 
the Secretary to designate the proportionate share to be paid by the 
Federal Government and the portion to be paid by the local organiza- 
tions? How does your organization feel about this particular matter ? 

Mr. Suuman. We supported the watershed legislation in the last 
Congress. We also are favoring some amendments. I am not real 
sure that I can give you at this | time—maybe we have something in 
the resolutions here. 

Both downstream dams and upstream watershed protection measures are 
needed to minimize flood damages and provide water for beneficial use. During 
the past decade Federal funds appropriated for downstream measures have 
vastly exceeded those made available for upstream protection and flood-control 
measures. The Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act recognizes the 
concept that the watershed, as well as the river, must be considered in any plan 
to combat erosion and floods and minimize the effects of drought. We recom- 
mend an equitable distribution of appropriated funds between upstream and 
downstream protection and control measures. 

We recommend that the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act be 
amended to include Federal participation in the construction costs of structures 
designed to store water for conservation and beneficial use in addition to flood 
prevention. We also recommend that the cost-sharing provisions of this legis- 
lation continue to be approximately 50-50 between the Federal Government and 
non-Federal participants. We urge that State farm bureaus, in cooperation with 
other local interests, continue to take the initiative in seeking enactment of 
watershed district legislation which will allow local organizations to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the act. 

State farm bureaus should continue to further the enactment of State legisla- 
tion to provide for the assumption of State responsibility under the Waters'ed 
Protection and-Floed Prevention Act and for other land and water conservation 
and management programs. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Shuman, the resolution that you just read, I be- 
lieve, confirms and adopts the policy as laid down by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; is that correct? 

Mr. SHuman. I am not sure. 

Mr. Natcuer. Fifty-tifty payments. 

Mr. Suuman. Do you know, Mr. Hall 4 

Mr. Haru. No: I do not. 

Mr. SHumMAN. I could find out, probably, and advise you. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Natcurer. Mr. Shuman, I want to thank you for appearing be- 
fore the committee, together with Mr. Randolph and Mr. Hall. I 
have enjoyed your statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Before I forget it, I would like to express the re- 
grets of our colleague, Carl Andersen of Minnesota, the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee. Due to death in his family, he is out of the city 
and could not be here at all. I know he regrets not being here. 
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Mr. Horan. Mr. Shuman, I want to share my colleague from Ken- 
tucky’s approciation of your being here. I would like to get your 
rection to just one question and that is this: 

So much of our farm policy has been predicated upon the needs of 
war that myself and, I know, others on this subcommittee have often 
expressed themselves as concerned with attempts to have a national 
program which includes, of course, acreage restrictions and marketing 
quotas only to see in the rehabilitation of agricultural industries 
abroad and, rural areas in every country are coming back to life after 
a period of devastation, increasing their acreages almost in direct 
proportion as we decrease ours or attempt to operate a national pro- 
gram. What is the position of the Farm Bureau regarding the super- 
imposing of anything that we might attempt to do in this country 
against the hard facts of world agriculture today and world produc- 
tion? Perhaps I should address this one particularly to Mr. Randolph 
because certainly this is one of the difficult things that affects the cot- 
ton grower. 

Mr. Suumay. I will take a cut at it and Mr. Randolph may want to 
supplement with additional comment. 

In the first place. it seems to us that one of our greatest difficulties 
as far the increase in competition of foreign producers is the subsidy 
programs which many foreign countries are carrying on to artificially 
stimulate farm production. There are many cases of crops that can- 
not be really produced effectively and efficiently in those countries. 
For instance, such countries as Italy and France and several others 
have rather high subsidies for the production of wheat. Now, any 
economic analysis would indicate that this type of subsidy is not even 
in the best interests of their own country. We think that our State 
Denartment ought to immediately begin negotiations directed toward 
trying to secure their agreement to reduction or elimination of these 
subsidies to stimulate uneconomic production because they are real 
barriers to world trade and export sales of our products as if they had 
quotas and extremely high tariffs. That is one area, sir. 

Another area of concern, of course, is the fact that here in this 
country we have, almost without regard to the fact that a high propor- 
tion of our cotton crop and a high proportion of our wheat crop must 
go abroad, for a period of time forgotten that price is important in the 
world market. We have disregarded price too long. There could be 
several other comments. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I think you have covered it quite well, Mr. Shuman. 

Mr. Horan. Will any attempt at acreage restrictions in this country 
actually work unless other nations that are competitive with us were 
to follow the same program ? 

Mr. Ranpoutren. I do have a general statement on that whole sub- 
ject. It istrue that farm cotton production has increased considerably 
and we prepared a statement last December at our annual meeting 
and one of the sentences in it was: Foreign cotton production is 
within one and a half to two million bales of supplying foreign de- 
mand. That being the case, we have a very serious problem. We 
think that that is due in part to things Mr. Shuman said here earlier. 
We have had a fixed price on cotton which we think has greatly en- 
couraged the expansion abroad and as the chairman of the committee 
pointed out, the stocks of cotton we have had have not been available 
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for sale, except in a limited way, at competitive prices on the world 
market. A million bales was sold just recently. At the same time, 
in December we did make a specific recommendation along the line 
you are talking about here. 

Mr. Horan. What was your recommendation ? 

Mr. Ranpourpu. I think I should read that. 

Mr. Horan. I wish you would. 

Mr. Ranporpu (reading) : 

We recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture and the whole executive branch 
of the Government take the necessary action to maintain, regain, and expand the 
exports of cotton in order that we may maintain our fair share of the world 
export market for cotton. 

Now, it is our belief that if this is done as a matter of fact the pro- 
gram has been recently announced by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
it will have a tendency, first, to at least decrease the increases in cotton 
acreage involved and probably might bring about some reduction ; and 
second, we think it will help meet competition with synthetic fibers in 
foreign countries and thirdly, we think it will increase our exports. 

Mr. Horan. To do that we would have to reduce our offeri ing price. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. We have to meet competition. 

Mr. Ranpvoten. That’s right. As I understand it, the program 
announced by the Depar tment of Agriculture some 10 days or 2 weeks 
ago, contemplates competitive sales. 

“Mr. Wurrren. I would like to interrupt, if you will permit, to 
express it this way: I think it would be a serious mistake to reduce 
our offering price. I think we should offer it for the most it will 
bring, probably with full knowledge that it will bring a lower price. 
It might appear to be a small difference, but I think it is a major 
difference. To offer it at a fixed price will offer a continued umbrella. 

Mr. Horan. Right now it would move at 8 cents under what we 
are presumably offeri ing it for. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I think this million bales of cotton that was sold in 
January and February and early March sold for 25 to 27 cents a pound, 
approximately, which is about 8 cents below the domestic price. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, your organization has agreed 
that that particular cotton has been supported : at a higher level with 
regard to other kinds of cotton than market conditions might warrant. 
I believe that is the position of the textile people. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. This statement contains seven recommendations 
with respect to cotton which we have been discussing. 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Horan. I nurse the conviction that any farm program that 
we might entertain at the present time and under present world con- 
ditions has to avoid acreage restrictions in this country. In wheat, 
because of a peculiar setup, our best thinkers out our way, or those at 
least that I agree with, come up with domestic parity whic h seems to 
lend itself right well to the two-price operation, which is “domestic 
parity,” hecause domestic parity would have a high support on only 
about half of the crop. In effect, it would be a price support of about 
80 percent of parity on the entire crop which ought to meet the objec- 
tions of those who support flexible support in actuality. To me, it 
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could get away, maybe, from acreage restrictions. [think we are silly 
to restrict acreages here when Mexico, India, and other countries in- 
crease theirs. I can’t see any security to the productive and industri- 
ous American farmer in that sort of a program. 

Yesterday, on the floor of the Senate, they accepted by a vote of 59 
to 39 the two-price system for wheat. They rejected the same program 
for rice and cotton presumably on the basis that the same program 
would not fit so well with cotton because so much of it could be milled 
through the textile mills whereas in wheat only about 50 percent. 
ITave you any reactions to that? We are in process now of developing 
a farm program we will have to live with and get into operation. 

Mr. Suuman. I have two very definite reactions. We have stated 
several times our objections to the so-called two-price plans. They 
are in effect three-price plans in that most of them propose to sell at 
one price in the domestic food market, another price in the foreign 
market, and have a feed pr ice at another level. The objections we have 
to the 3-price plans or 2-price plans or certificate plans or whatever 
they might be are in two general areas. We believe, first, that it would 
place us in a very vulnet ‘able position as far as international relations 
are concerned if we embark on a program to dump practically all of 
our excess production without limitation on the world market, either 
cotton or wheat-or rice. We think any of these commodities dumped 
under a subsidized plan of this kind would make it very difficult for 
us to maintain trade in other commodities. We think it would injure 
our world trade generally and we think it would react unfavorably on 
our ability to sell other products to foreign countries because they 
would retaliate. 

The second objection that we have is the very bad effect which this 
type of program would have upon producers of competing crops. In 
the case of wheat, any producer of feed grains, whether it be grain 
sorghum, corn, oats or barley, what not, would stand to be almost 
destroyed if we go into a program of artificially supporting the price 
of part of the crop of wheat. that goes to domestic consumption and 
40 or 50 percent that goes into the Federal market would find itself on 
a level competing w ith corn. We have not been able to see how you 
can keep from destroying the market for feed grains by any subsidived 
program to keep more acres in wheat than should be kept in wheat 
We are strongly against this approach. 

Mr. Horan. The thing that disturbs me, of course, if we talk about 
dumping and then talk about offering our agricultural products com- 
petitively; what is wrong with that? 

Mr. SHuman. The main difference between the proposals to subsi- 
lize the exports and the plan of Public Law 480 or under a plan of 
increased sales through CCC is the difference in proportion of the 
crop which would be offered. Under a planned program I think we 
can find the opportunities and exploit to the maximum, consistent 
with the good international relations, the opportunities to sell into the 
world market, whereas under an automatic type of program involving 
certificates or debentures or the like, then without any agreement or 
without. any consultation these quantities are forced into the world 
market. I think there is quite a bit of difference between letting them 
flow freely and a planned approach. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, couldn’t you obviate that by set- 
ting normal markets based on experience, and establishing a formula 
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to increase our exports as world population and world consumption 
might increase / 

Mr. SHumaAn. That would force the balance of it as in the case of 
wheat to go into the domestic feed markets which would destroy our 
feed producers. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Shuman, as we gain our normal share of world 
markets and reach that level, I think it would be in line to require 
that production in the United States be cut back as long as we retain 
our normal share of world markets. Don’t you think that would help 
it Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. It might. Of course, I was sent back here to represent 
a district. That does not blind me to the plight of any other part of 
the United States. But it is pretty hard for me to go to my livestock 
and poultry feeders in my State when they have to pay $20 a ton 
freight on corn in addition to the cost of the corn. It is just very 
difficult. 

Mr. Suuman. I think we all recognize the difficulties that pile one 
upon another under any program of Government pricing, production 
control, and marketing which we have gr adually drifted into. 

Mr. Wuirren. Don’t you think you should add to that a recogni- 
tion, however, that by minimum wages and all these other things, we 
have created a condition which may have caused some of these things 
you are talking about / 

Mr. SHuman. We have been opposed to the increase in the mini- 
mum wage on the basis that we felt that it was damaging to agricul- 
ture and in the long run would not be good for labor. To base the 
argument that we should ask for more and more Government price 
and control devices in agriculture because of these others in labor and 
industry would be sound if our motive was revenge, but on the basis 
of experience we have found that these programs have not helped 
farmers, have not helped farm income; therefore, we are more inclined 
to think that we ought to look to what helps the farmer rather than 
try to get even with “somebody else. 

‘Mr. Horan. How are we going to help the farmer when we are 
increasing the number of middlemen aan ‘ably? In this instance 
I am talking about the amount of labor that goes into the processing 
of foods, including the TV dinners. Since 1940, this particular 
booklet which I hold in my hand, Marketing Costs for Food, has 
this to say: During the period between 1940 “and 1955, the number 
of workers on farms declined by about one-fourth while the number 
of workers engaged in processing and distributing food products has 
increased by almost a Soul 

There is another cost-price squeeze for the farmer because he has 
to pay higher wages to the remaining farm laborers, and of course 
higher wages in the processing plants tend to decrease the amount of 
consumers’ dollars vouchsafed to the people you represent. 

Mr. SHuman. We recognize, of course, that many of these built-in 
maid services and other packaging and processing costs that have 
been demanded by consumers result in widening the spread between 
the consumer and the producer. However, it is not necessarily safe 
to assume that these things damage farmers’ income or reduce the 
price that he receives if these services and if these new dev elopments 
result in increasing the consumption of food products. Then it will 
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in the long run benefit farmers because it expands his market. I 
believe that the new trends toward packaging of meat and other prod- 
ucts will and already are showing evidence of increasing consumer 
acceptance and use of these products. 

Mr. Horan. I agree with you. I am sorry to have taken so much 
time on this but I am entirely disturbed. I do think that our pro- 
gram or objective, and I hope you will agree with me, is to get rid of 
the sur plus and we might have a more healthy market. 

Mr. Suuman. The major objective is to shut down on this surplus 
into the stockpile, into the stock held by Government and to eliminate 
that surplus held by the Government. 

Mr. Vursev.. Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment Mr. Shuman 
and Mr. Randolph and Mr. Hall for the frankness with which they 
have answered all of the questions that have been put tothem. I know 
it takes a mighty good man to answer frankly and honestly all the 
questions that our chairman with his wide range of knowledge of this 
farm problem has asked today, all of which I think were pertinent to 
the subject. 

I take it that there isn’t much more that can be brought out in dis- 
cussing this problem at the present time. A great many quesions have 
been asked and considerable information has been given to us by the 
members of your committee. I would like to explore just a minute 
what seems to me the basic trouble and I believe that we are very 
largely in agreement with what you folks have had to say, Mr. Shu- 
man. I think our basic trouble is the surpluses. Then I think we 
have been a litttle slow as has been pointed out in feeding our exports 
into the world market as rapidly as they can be taken and consumed 
without demoralizing the world market which would result in doing 
great harm, probably, to the cotton farmers and other farmers in 
this country. 

Now, I agree with you that one of our major problems is price fixing. 
I wonder about how long you think it will take us to work off the 
present surplus to a manageable carryover if the soil-bank idea now 
being discussed in the Senate is written into the farm bill and then 
we go back to the flexible price supports ? 

Of course, the objective of the soil bank is to take a lot of regular 
production land out of production and we have got to compensate, 
[ take it, the farmer sufficiently to get him to participate. The other 
reserve is the shorter term propositiou, as 1 understand. Do you 
believe that if we continue our support prices and get them back 
where supply and demand begins to operate, and that we can get a 
really good bill and take a lot of this land out of production and leave 
the energy stored in it until the time we need it to feed our own people, 
and with the reasonable increase of exports, how long do you think it 
might be before we could have the farmer prosperous, getting possibly 
100 percent of parity in the market place, without coming to the Gov- 
ernment for 75 or 80 or 90 percent? How many years do you think 
it might take? 

Mr. Suman. Mr. Vursell, this, of course, would be in the area of 
speculation. I recognize that you realize that. However, we have a 
little history to go on. It was just about 2 years ago that the price 
support level was recognized by the Department of Agriculture to 
be too high for dairy pr oducts and it was resulting in price fixing and 
the accumulation of huge supplies. There was an adjustment made 
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and the result of that adjustment has been that we have for all prac- 
tical purposes eliminated practically all of that tremendous supply 
of dairy products that were piled up. The market is in much healthier 
position. ‘The price has not gone down unduly. The income of dairy 
farmers has continued to be better than many other segments of the 
agricultural industry. That happened in 2 years. 

Recognizing that supply was not as large as that which we have in 
the case of wheat and cotton, I think it would be a little risky to esti- 
mate that we could eliminate these surpluses that quickly. I do think 
it would be entirely possible within 4 or 5 years to see practically all 
of the CCC surplus eliminated because we find constantly opportuni- 
ties to dispose of those things when price is permitted to perform its 
function. 

Mr. Horan. We found our experience with wheat last year that 
even with acreage reductions we only decreased production 29 million 
bushels which would take us quite a number of years to reduce the 
surplus that way. I just wanted to comment because it was almost a 
failure which to me makes the soil-bank idea look that much better 
because we have to turn to something else. 

Mr. Suvuman. In that connection it ought to be pointed out that 
under the present attempts to control production of wheat by acreage 
methods, there is a considerable premium placed on the fact that there 
is a minimum allotment. I don’t see how we can avoid this type of 
approach when you determine by political action what to do in the 
way of pricing and production policies on any crop. Then it becomes 
necessary to please more people and the minimal allotment approach 
is necessary for the political solution of these problems. 

Mr. Vursett. How many years would it require—or how many 
years it would require would depend on the general economy of the 
Nation. If we can keep our economy expanding as it is, we have got 
the greatest home market we have ever had. More people have got 
more money to buy more food and are buying more food than ever 
before. I think sometimes we overlook that. I think we are raising 
about 214 million or 3 million children a year. In a few years that 
right along is going to take more of farm products and throwing those 
two in with stepped up sale of exports might give us a little more 
optimistic picture than we sometimes get sitting around this table 
listening and reading letters we get from farmers back home. 

Mr. Suuman. In that connection I would like to say that I and the 
“arm Bureau both are optimistic as to the future of agriculture if we 
get back to producing for consumption rather than for storage, Gov- 
ernment storage bins. We believe that with the increasing level of 
income that folks in this country have, the increase in their use of the 
better, the more protective foods, the fruits and vegetables, the meat 
and the milk, there is wonderful opportunity if we gear our produc- 
tion to meet the consumer’s needs and not the Government’s needs or 
desires. The Government does not consume anything. 

Mr. Vursewu. I have heard it said—I don’t know how true it is— 
that if we were rid of our surpluses at the present time that we are 
consuming almost normal production demand in this country. Per- 
haps not in reference to wheat, but do you have any figures on that 
at all? 

Mr. Suuman. We are producing or were a couple of years ago 
about 15 percent more than we could consume. However, this little 
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illustration has been several times used and I have no reason to doubt 
it. The present level of production and consumption is such that if 
everyone, if every one of 165 million people in this country would eat 
| additional bit of meat per day, there would not be any surplus. 

Mr. Vurseuy. I saw something on that. I think Secretary Benson 
when he called upon the dairy industry to help themselves and urged 
the leaders to get in on the sales programs and so forth, illustrated 
that the consumption of dairy products could be greatly increased 
with the result that we have almost got the dairy farmer now to where 
he is at least on the threshhold of a greater share of the prosperity of 
the country. And following up your thought there, I noticed that 
within the last year, 1955, that our gross national product has in- 
creased by a great many billions of dollars. If it continues to go 
that way and we get the farmer in a position where he will do a little 
thinking now, not allow the Government to price-fix him and think 
for him at the same time, that we might get our agriculture in balance 
at an earlier date than we would expect to. 

I think the hog thing is a pretty good illustration. There is no- 
body to blame in my judgment about the farmer’s price of hogs except 
too many of them blindly, if you want to put it that way, went into 
the production of hogs. They increased their pig crops so fast. I 
would not have to do any thinking at all on wheat or cotton or other 
things because the Government has these markets, but those who have 
had to think even with the hog people making a mistake, people in 
the dairy business, poultry business, and other things that have not 
had controls have seemed to have fared better in our economy than 
those who have depended on Government control. 

Mr. Suuman. I would like to make one statement in that connec- 
tion in regard to hogs. I know the hog business fairly well. I have 
raised hogs all my life. One of the contributing factors to the serious 
overproduction of hogs is the fact that acres diverted from cotton, 
wheat, other products, have been used to produce feed crops without 
any control over the diverted acres. These feed crops had to go into 
something. The temptation was great for many people who had 
never produced hogs to go into the hog business. That is certainly 
a partial product of the acreage control or lack of control of diverted 
acres under the price-support system. 

Mr. Vursett. I think you put your finger on something that is 
extremely important to agricultural sections of Iowa, Illinois, and 
Indiana. I feel quite certain that if we can get the right sort of a 
bill passed, right sort of a law with soil bank taking out of production 
a lot of acres, and other controls, we are going to protect the dairy 
interests, the livestock interests, and I hope we can get around to 
where we can protect the wheat interests here for our good friend, 
Walt Horan, and those people who are so unfortunately situated that 
the main crop out there is wheat and fruit. ) 

Mr. Horan. So do I. 

Mr. Wairren. Mr. Shuman, we wish to thank you for coming 
before us. We think this has been an informative hearing. We 
appreciate the opportunity to find out what your personal views are 
and the views of your organization. 

_I would point out 2 or 3 things that might contribute to some of the 
difficulties. I note your statement with regard to the dairy solution 
which some folks think is in sight. I will point out again that our 
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situation was largely brought about by this faulty Government policy 
of not selling commodities surplus to our domestic markets in world 
trade. Our investigations showed that, during the first 4-year period 
in which our dairy products were held off world markets at competitive 
prices, our exports fell off from some 52 million pounds to about 4 
million. During this period in which you say it has improved, we 
have been buying $60 million worth of milk for the school-lunch 
program, so the Government is buying it. Fortunately, we are using 
it rather than wasting it. 

We are offering dairy products once again in competition with 
world markets. We also have had many areas which have agreed to 
milk marketing orders where locally the dairymen have protected 
themselves by regulating their own efforts to some extent. I mention 
that as a big solution to the problems we now have. Lots of dairy 
farmers do not agree that the situation has been corrected, though 
the hog farmers might believe that it has been corrected. 

The other thing I would like to say is this: There is not a country 
in the world, J don't believe, that would in a minute think they were 
dumping when they sold what they produce in world trade for what 
it will bring only to the extent of their normal market. There is no 
country in the world that has a shadow of a chance to convince any- 
body that we are dumping if we sell competitively in world trade to 
the point of regaining normal markets. It is when we begin to try 
to take over the whole market that the criticism changes. 

The other problem, as I have pointed out, is our policy of promoting 
uneconomic production in foreign countries, such as France paying 
$1.40 for wheat. Why did they dothat? ¢ ‘ertainly one of the major 
factors was that the United States has not been offering its huge 
supplies of wheat in foreign markets. In Germany one of the big 
importers of wheat who has offices in New York C ity told me that 
he was ready to buy and bring into Germany 2 million tons of Ameri- 

can wheat, for which they had plenty of dollars, the day we would 
match the French price, which was $6 a ton under our price. 

I would like to have you give close attention to the fact that dur- 
ing the period when we got into this fix, whatever the cause, this 
Government spent billions of dollars promoting foreign increases in 
production. During this period, we built dams, irrigated lands, fur- 
nicked farm machinery, and furnished county age nts and technicians 
to increase world supplies faster than we could cut our farmers back 
here at home. I mention that in the hopes that you will give this 
close study before this thing is tied to price. I don’t see how the 
American farmer can improve his income unless he increases his price, 
reduces his cost, or increases his volume. 

Again I recognize that we have got to limit ourselves to our fair 
share of the world market as a normal market. 

I want to thank you again for coming before our committee. I 
think if we know and talk to folks who represent big farm organiza- 
tions such as yours, at least we will have our arguments based on a 
thorough understanding of view points and the facts, which is he ‘lpful. 

Personally, I have found occasion to take strong exceptions—as 
strong as I knew how to take—with some of the ‘policies of your 
organization. But you are powerful enough in this country to have 
a tremendous responsibility. I don’t believe there is anything much 
we can get the Department of Agriculture to do if we cannot get the 
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consent of the American Farm Bureau and the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. So it follows that, if we want to get correction in agricultural 
policy, we have first to try to get you to correct it. And I would say 
that your resolutions are so much different from what they were some 
time ago that we are making progress. 

Mr. Suuman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranpoten. I would like to point out that there is very little dif- 
ference in our resolutions as compared to previous years. 

Mr. Wurrren. I won’t embarrass you by reviewing Mr. Kline’s pres- 
entation to this committee several years ago which is a matter of 
record. But I would say that it is about $5 percent different from 
that which you presented to us today. 

We have, we hope, learned something in those years. Our position 
is not entirely the same as it was. We » have lived a little longer and 
we have seen some things happen. But there is a whale of a lot of 
difference. 

I might conclude that there is still some room for improvement in 
your position. 

Mr. Suuman. We might agree with you that there is room for im- 
provement in our position. We also feel that there is probably room 
for improvement in our position taken by the Congress on some mat- 
ters and we probably will never agree 100 percent but we do sincerely 
appreciate the opportunity to “have this frank discussion here 
and I have tried to state as best I knew how the position of our organi- 
zation. When I say “I,” I usually meant as spokesman for the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau but it so happens that my personal opinion coin- 
cides 100 percent with that of the organization’s position. It may 
not always be that way but in our development of our policies we 
are going to do everything we can to give a clear channel for farm 
folks to make up their mind and abide by the majority decision. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to say in conclusion that your presenta- 
tion here today has certainly convinced me that these matters do have 
your study and thought. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
WITNESS 


HON. WILLIAM §. HILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Wuirren. We might proceed. We are glad to have our col- 
league, Congressman Hill, of Colorado, before the committee. We 
will be glad ‘to hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman, it is always an honor to appear before 
this subcommittee and talk to you on appropriations, the funds needed 
for agriculture. 

I have a note here in support of that seed storage facility. I hope 
by all means this committee sees fit to O. K. that appropriation. It 
is important not only for local people in our area but all through the 
United States in regard to experimental work that can be done on 
seed storage. 
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When the farmer or anyone else loses seed in storage, it is a real loss. 

But what I came for, Mr. Chairman, is to talk about the lining of 
canals by this colloidal process. It is quite new, and yet it is as old 
as time itself, almost. That is the placing of a certain type of lining 
in the water so that it settles out in the bottom of the canal. There 
has been experimenal work done on that for years. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have give me to appear before you 
in support of the continuing of a program that has been conducted 
for some time by a joint undertaking of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Agriculture Department, the Central Nebraska Public Power, 
various irrigation ditch companies, as well as our own Colorado A. and 
M. College Research Foundation. This is an interesting program 
called Colloidal Sediments for Sealing Irrigation Canals. 

All of us understand the great amount of water that is lost by seep- 
age in transportation of water through irrigation canals. In many 
areas, concrete lining and piping are used to prevent seepage. These 
are very expensive types of linings. The use of sediments for sealing 
canals has been in a stage of experimentation for many years and 
several types of material have been used in this experimental work. 

At our college, Mr. R. D. Dirmeyer, Jr., leader of the project for the 
use of sediments for sealing canals, has been able to seal canals for 
a very low cost ranging from 1 to 20 cents per square yard of wetted 
area in the reaches of canals being sealed. If this method proves 
successful it will be another cheap means of making more water avail- 
able to the users at a very low cost per acre-foot. Mr. Dirmeyer is an 
expert on this matter and one of the materials he has been using is 
bentonite. 

Through the Colorado A. and M. Research Foundation, the Civil 
Engineering Department at the Colorado A. and M. College at Ft. 
Collins, published this bulletin. I wish to file it as a part of my re- 
marks. 

This bulletin will give you an idea of what has been going on. Dur- 
ing the past, funds have been raised by irrigation ditch companies, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Colorado A. and M. College. 

It seems to us that we have come to a point in our experimental work 
that the Congress should provide experimental funds for its con- 
tinuation. So we propose for the fiscal year of 1957 a sum of $75,000, 
and we hope this committee will see fit to include this in the budget. 

I also enclose, if you haven’t already had them filed, letters from 
the Twin Lakes Reservoir & Canal Co., Ordway, Colo.; the Central 
Nebraska Public Power & Irrigation District; the State of Wyoming 
Natural Resource Board; the Imperial Irrigation District, E] Centro, 
Calif.; the Colorado Water Conservation Board, Mr. Ivan C. Craw- 
ford, Director, Denver, Colo.; and the Coachella Valley County Water 
District, Coachella, Calif. 

If we could get this item included in the agricultural appropriation, 
I assure this committee I will do my best to see that the members 
on the floor of the House get a good picture of what this will do. It 
means a great deal to all our irrigating sections. 

If you have any questions, I will be glad to attempt to answer them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think, Mr. Hill, that you have made a very fine 
presentation to the committee. It would certainly appear to me that 
this approach has some merit. 
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I would say that we have the problem here of trying to get the maxi- 
mum out of money that we can appropriate. We on the committee, 
of course, do not have any money. We have to get it through the full 
committee and through the Congress. And where it is in excess of 
the budget we have many problems connected with it, as you know. 

Mr. Hruu. I realize that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Further than that, the very delay that these two 
groups, Reclamation and Agriculture, have had in presenting this 
matter might indicate that they have no machinery or no plans made 
to properly handle it in the coming fiscal year. 

However, we will ask the Department to supply us with what their 
views are in connection with whether funds could be properly used if 
made available. 

We wish to thank you, Mr. Hill, for your presentation to the com- 
mittee. In your position on the Committee on Agriculture, you have 
kept us aware of your deep interest in agricultural matters. We 
always welcome your views. 

Mr. Hirx. I thank you very much. I consider it an honor always 
to have the opportunity to talk to this fine committee. 


Wepnesbay, Marcu 14, 1956. 


INCREASE IN TRANSFER TO CustoMs BUREAU FOR PASSENGER 
BaGoace INsprecTIon 


WITNESS 


PAUL REIBER, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE AIR 
TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Wurrren. The committee will be pleased to hear at this time 
from Mr. Paul Reiber, assistant to the general counsel of the Air 
Transport Association of America and his associates. Proceed in 
your own way, sir. 

Mr. Rerper. My name is Paul Reiber. I am assistant to the general 
counsel of the Air Transport Association of America whose member- 
ship ineludes practically every American airline certificated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to engage in scheduled air transport service. 
[ am also, Mr. Chairman, authorized to say that the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, representing a preponderance of American- 
flag steamship lines, concurs completely in this presentation. The 
interest of the airlines and the steamship lines in the appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture rises from the fact that it includes 
an increase of $856,000 which is to be transferred to the Bureau of 
Customs in the Treasury Department to enable that Bureau to increase 
the number of customs inspector: s and to change the present procedures 
for the inspection of passengers’ baggage. 

The inspection of passengers and their baggage is important to our 
Government, to the passengers, who are customers of the carrier, and 
to the carriers, both airlines and steamship lines. For our Govern- 
ment the inspections represent an important procedure for the enforce- 
ment of our laws; but also important to our Government is the fact 
that these represent the first relation between our Government and the 
visitor after he lands here. It is important to all of us that those 
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first impressions be good ones. The inspections are important to the 
carriers’ customers, the passengers, because any unnecessary delays 
are irksome. The public carriers are concerned with this aspect of 
the passenger’s trip, because dissatisfaction here, as well as elsewhere 
on the trip, can alienate the customer’s goodwill. 

For these reasons the airlines and the steamshin lines have given a 
great deal of consideration to this phase of transportation. For the 
irlines, these problems have received our increasing attention during 
the past 10 years when the number of airline passengers arriving 
from foreign points has increased from 389,613 to 1,177,546. In that 
period the passengers carried by the members of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute increased from 203,000 to 248,000. During 
that time the carriers, working with the interested Government agen- 
cies, have striven to improve the effectiveness and speed of the exami- 
nations which our passengers must have. Substantial progress has 
heen made and studies are continuing for further improvement. At 
this time a committee appointed by the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of Customs is viewing customs procedure at New York’s Idle- 
wild Airport. 

The airlines were invited to participate and two airline vice presi- 
dents are serving on that committee. We welcome the opportunity to 
work with the inspection agencies to improve inspection procedures. 
It is by such cooperation that these important services have been and 
are being improved. 

We asked for time to appear before this committee because we be- 
lieve the proposal you are being asked to approve would be a step 
hackward from the progress thus far made. We would like to discuss 
the inspection procedures which are not being used and discuss why 
the proposed additional inspection proposed in the appropriation here 
considered is both unnecessary and undesirable. 

The customs inspection procedure now in effect is one that has de- 
veloped over a period of several years, is working very successfully 
to enforce the customs laws and the change proposed would be a step 
backward. The present procedure calls for the selective examination 
of passengers’ baggage sometimes referred to as spot checking. Un- 
der this system the passenger is required to declare the articles which 
he brings in, any and all of his baggage is subject to exhaustive exami- 
nation, and no passenger is given any reason to believe that his bag- 
cage will not be inspected. After looking at the declaration or at the 
passenger, the inspectors select a limited number of the bags to ex- 
amine. This has worked very well. It has enabled the Bureau of 
Customs to handle an increasing number of passengers more speedily, 
and at less cost. Much of its success is based on the principle that the 
vast majority of people are honest: they do not want to risk the em- 
barrassment or the penalty of bringing into the United States articles 
which are prohibited. 

The view that the procedure is a success is not ours alone, because 
the adequacy of the present procedure was affirmed before two of the 
subcommittees of the Appropriation Committee in the last 60 days by 
two officials of the Bureau of Customs. 

Thus, Mr. David Strubinger, Assistant Commissioner of Customs, 
stated on January 19, 1956, before this subcommittee, and before the 
Subcommittee on the Treasury Department Appropriations on Jan- 
uary 23, 1956, that the present procedure is working well. 
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In order to reduce these delays and also in order to permit the customs serv- 
ice to function effectively within the limited funds available, a much more lim- 
ited inspection, generally of not more than one piece of baggage for each pas- 
senger, was instituted * * *. The Cominissioner of Customs and the Secretary 
of the Treasury were and are satisfied that the requirements of customs laws and 
regulations are being adequately enforced by this limited inspection program. 


This is quoted from the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, part 2, page 512. 

On January 23, 1956, Commissioner Kelly of that Bureau also tes- 
tified as to the adequacy of the present practices: 


BAGGAGE CHECKS 


Mr. Gary. A few years ago you switched from a rather thorough check to a 
spot check on baggage coming into the country. 

Mr. KELLy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are you still following that system? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How does it work? 

Mr. Ket_ty. Very well. Every once in a while we run a 100-percent check, and 
then we will try a spot check here and a spot check there. All of our spot checks 
indicate that with the increased exemption allowance of the ordinary tourist up 
to $500 for 12 days out of the country that we pick up practically nothing, noth- 
ing worth while to justify a greater inspection of the baggage than we now zive. 


This is from the Treasury-Post Office hearings, pages 255-256, 

We submit that these are strong endorsements of the present customs 
inspection procedure. 

We understand from the testimony given here that the request for 
a change in that procedure rises from the fact that while the present 
procedure is regarded as adequate for customs purposes, it has not in- 


tercepted as many agricultural products brought by travelers coming 
to the United States as would be intercepted if ever y piece of baggage 
were inspected. Therefore, the Department of Agr iculture is request- 
ing an increase in its appropriation of $856,000 which will be trans- 
ferred to Goatees to employ an additional 162 inspectors and require 
a 100-percent inspection of baggage. 

We want to make sure that our views on this issue are not misunder- 
stood. We recognize the importance to American agriculture of pre- 
venting the importation of infectious materials, or of insect vectors. 
We want to cooperate in the solution of that problem as we have coop- 
erated in the past and stand ready to do so with respect to any inspec- 
tion and quarantine problem affecting passengers. 

As examples of carrier cooperation, I want to point out that the 
American-flag steamship lines who join us in this presentation insist 
that passenger automobiles being brought to the United States be thor- 
oughly washed underneath to remove the danger of infected soil being 
carried aboard their ships bound for United States ports. The airlines 
at several foreign airports spray the interior of the aircraft before 
passengers board with stronger sprays than would be permissible after 
the passengers are on board in an effort to destroy infectious material. 
We were not aware that the Department of Agriculture regarded this 
problem so vital at this time as to call for the expenditure of more 
than half a million dollars until we heard of the testimony before your 
committee. In our discussions of inspection problems with the Bureau 
of Customs we had the same reports that were given to this committee, 
namely, that the present procedure is working successfully. When we 
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learned of this problem, we reviewed existing procedures for solving 
the problems presented and want to make some alternating suggestions. 

There is a preliminary problem involved in the request before this 
committee on which we want to make our position clear. It is impor- 
tant to the Bureau of Customs to get enough appropriations to enable 
it to employ enough inspectors to keep pace with the increase in 
travelers coming to the United States. Thus, we are aware of the 
testimony of the Bureau that between 1947 and 1955 the number of 
persons examined has risen by 53 percent, whereas the number of 
employees of the Bureau has declined 17 percent. We do not want 
our testimony here to be interpreted as opposing that Bureau’s efforts 
to obtain any increases in its appropriation, in fact, we are anxious to 
support the efforts of the Bureau of Customs to increase the number 
of inspectors to serve the growing number of travelers. But we do 
not think that the way to improve the Bureau’s ability to cope with 
its workload is to take on the responsibility to make a 100-percent 
inspection of baggage. We contend that such a step would make it 
more difficult to handle the increase in travel that is expected. We 
believe that such a step would reduce the speed and efficiency of inspec- 
tions and increase the cost. 

We urge that before a procedure is adopted requiring 100 percent 
inspection of baggage, the 2 agencies, namely the Bureau of Customs 
and the Department of Agriculture, should consider putting into effect 
several of the features of the present examination which have worked 
so successfully to enforce the customs laws. First, passengers should 
be more adequately warned of the danger of agricultural articles; 
secondly, passengers should be more widely and effectively told that 
such articles must be declared and that many are prohibited. Special 
exertions are necessary in this respect because many plant products 
are so inexpensive or can be obtained free in foreign countries that 
unless travelers are specifically told of the dangers of bringing these 
articles, they will not regularly be declared. As one indication of how 
much more can be done we suggest that more notice of the importance 
of declaring agricultural products be given on the forms filled out by 
the passengers. The presently used baggage declaration form which 
is filled out by most of the travelers coming to the United States on 
airlines and steamship lines, could give more notice of this problem. 
You will note that neither form bears prominent mention of the im- 
portance of declaring agricultural products. As we examine the 
forms more closely it becomes apparent that nowhere on either of 
these declarations is there mention of agricultural products except in 
the fine print on the second page where there is a reference to food- 
stuffs. This notice should be expanded because it refers only to food- 
stuffs and does not refer to the danger of bringing agricultural prod- 
ucts generally. Secondly, that notice is not adequate because it comes 
in a paragraph headed “Persons Other Than Residents of the United 
States” so even this notice would not generally be read by United 
States residents. We suggest that before a program is adopted calling 
for 100 percent inspection, the more usual form of notice be given 
to travelers by printing such information on the baggage declarations. 

A second area in which additional information could be given is 
to have more notice given to a passenger traveling to the United States 
before his arrival. We feel sure that United States airlines and other 
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United States carriers would cooperate in disseminating appropriate 
information and notices at given points abroad. 

We believe these steps should be taken to obtain public cooperation 
both because it may be unnecessary to launch the larger program and 
also because without the cooperation of the public even an exhaustive 
examination of all baggage will not achieve the important goal of 
preventing importation of the : agricultural products. We believe that 
basically the over whelming majority of people would affirmatively 
seek to avoid violating a law which could embarass their entry into 
the United States or subject them to fines or penalties. But as long 
as the public is not adequately informed of the importance of keep- 
ing those products out of our country and of the penalties which they 
may incur by violating the rules, there is less likelihood of getting the 
cooperation from those travelers which is essential for success of the 
program. 

One additional step which should be taken to prevent the importa- 
tion of infectious materials would be to examine passengers and their 
baggage at ports outside of the United States before departure from 
that port. The Immigration Service is now inspecting passengers 
coming to the United States at Toronto, Montreal, Bermuda, Hono- 
lulu, and Puerto Rico. The Bureau of Customs is also conducting 
such passenger inspections at Toronto, Puerto Rico, and Honolulu. 
We have urged and urge now, that such preclearance procedures be 
instituted at additional places. Mexico City is of particular impor- 
tance because the dangerous diseases mentioned before this subcom- 
mittee are described as being in Mexico and Central America. By 
preclearance, the material can be stopped before it reaches this 
country. 

We also regard the proposal for 100 percent baggage inspection as 
unnecessary to achieve the aims discussed by the Department of Agri- 
culture because the plan would increase inspections primarily in ports 
where little of the dangerous importation takes place. In the testi- 
mony given by the Department of Agriculture on page 510 of the 
transcript, it was indicated that the beetles and pests about which the 
Department is concerned are located in Mexico and Central America 
But of the 107 inspectors to be employed for examining passengers 
arriving on commercial carriers, not one is scheduled to be employed 
at the Mexican border. Seventy of them or almost three-fourths, are 
to be stationed at New York. Only 4 out of the 107 are to be stationed 
near the border between the United States and Mexico and those 4 
will be stationed at Los Angeles. We wish to point out that although 
the pests which are specifically mentioned as inviting more careful 
quarantine efforts by our Government are located in Mexico and South 
and Central America, the greater part of the expenditures proposed 
will be used at those ports of entry where the majority of the passen- 
gers arrive from Europe or South America. It would seem far more 
likely that persons traveling by automobile across the border from 
Mexico and Central America could, with greater ease bring in agricul- 
tural products in their automobiles than will travelers by airplane 
whose baggage is sharply limited. 

In conclusion, I can summarize the views of the carriers under three 
headings. First, the system of inspecting baggage by means of spot 
checks has worked so effectively and economically that it should not 
be abandoned. Secondly, we recognize the importance of preventing 
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the entry of pests or insect vectors which are a danger to American 
agriculture and want to cooperate in effective measures to prevent 
such importation. We have suggested alternatives that would im- 
prove the effectiveness of the present examinations and are ready to 
cooperate in developing others. Third, we support increases in the 
appropriations for the Customs Service to enable it to cope with its 
increasing workload. We believe however, that abandoning spot 
checking ‘and going back to 100 percent inspection of baggage would 
harm, rather than help, the very progressive efforts of the Bureau of 
Customs to meet the increasing number of travelers. 

The air carriers and the steamship lines appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss these problems with your committee and will supply any 
additional information which would be helpful. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are very much interested in your presentation. 
We think that you have a point. Some of us have had the experience 
of clearing customs and we know the feeling of passengers when they 
have their baggage completely checked. We can recognize, repre- 
senting those people, that you would hate for your customers to be 
inconvenienced in that w ay. 

On this committee, however, we have had the problem of recom- 
mending funds to the Congress to meet mauy of these inspection 
problems which have come to us from foreign countries. I do not 
mean it is the fault of the air travel people. But annual losses in crops 
and annual expenditures of the Government are in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. It means that this committee dealing with 
the Department of Agriculture must take every reasonable precaution 
to see that these things do not come in. 

The reason you find this budget recommendation here for money 
from the Department of Agriculture to be allocated to customs is that 
we don't want to have to put a set of agricultural inspectors on to 
check everybody when we will have customs on a spot basis. I think 
that is sound. JI am sold on your presentation to the committee and 
earlier conversations with you. Perhaps this effort could be made 
more economically and more successfully if we had some agreement 
worked out between Customs, Agriculture. and the airline people to 
prevent the starting off from the foreign port of people with these 
agricultural risk commodities in their bage: ge. 

Therefore, I am going to suggest that we call on the Department 
of Agriculture to take this matter up with customs and to contact you 
to see if, prior to the conclusion of our hearings, we could not have 
a detailed report as to what is possible in the way of getting this bag 
gage declaration form changed and providing ‘advance notices so a 
person can clearly see them prior to embarking on your planes. I 
believe that could be done. 

I believe that is the best thing we could do. The outlook is it will 
probably be 30 days before we conclude our hearings. That gives us 
about 30 days to see what the alternative is and we will be glad 
to consider it. We wish to thank you for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1956. 


BuRROWING NEMATODE 
WITNESSES 


ED L. AYERS, PLANT COMMISSIONER, STATE PLANT BOARD OF 
FLORIDA 

HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. BOB SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. DANTE B. FASCELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. A. B. (SYD) HERLONG, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. PAUL G. ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. JAMES A. HALEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, the committee is glad to have before 
us the entire congressional delegation from Florida. I will say that 
the Florida delegation has always kept us reminded of agricultural 


problems in Florida and they have done a good job of it. We are 
pleased always to have them before this committee. It is certainly 
solid evidence of interest in their problems that they are all here 
today. 

I believe, Mr. Ayers, as Plant Commissioner for the State Plant 
Board of Florida, you have a statement to make on behalf of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Ayers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Ed L. Ayers, of Gainesville, Fla. I am appearing 
before you as plant commissioner for the State Plant Board of 
Florida and as a representative of the citrus industry of Florida. 

Last year, at a hearing before this committee, I presented some facts 
concerning spreading decline caused by the burrowing nematode which 
is a very serious threat to the citrus industry of Florida and requested 
your committee to provide sufficient funds to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for substantial aid in fighting this pest. A 
budget was presented for Federal and State participation totaling 
$3,500,000, which was an estimate of the amount of money that would 
be required over a 2-year period to destroy centers of infestation. This 
amount, it was pointed out, would not be sufficient to completely eradi- 
cate the nematode; but it was believed that it would be possible to ac- 
complish the bulk of the work, with only nominal followup inspections 
necessary in future years. 

Since that time the Florida Legislature has made available in a 
special appropriation $1,750,000, besides other appropriations, pro- 
viding a total of over $2 million to be used during the biennium end- 
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ing June 30, 1957. The United States Department of Agriculture 
which it had been hoped would provide a matching fund of $875,000 
per annum, has actually participated in this work on the basis of $150,- 
000 per annum, and it is understood that approximately the same 
amount is being allotted for the year beginning July 1 next. In view 
of the volume of work that must be accomplished, this amount to- 
gether with available State appropriations will not be sufficient. It 
is sincerely hoped that Congress can provide funds to increase Federal 
participation in the burrowing nematode work to $900,000 for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

The problem of the burrowing nematode, as it appears today, is 
given below in outline form: 

Citrus groves totaling 7,000 acres must be pushed and burned: roots 
to be removed, trees burned, and the soil fumigated with 700 pounds 
of DD per acre. 

Root samples must be taken endlessly over the entire 600,000 acres 
of the State, often as many as 100 per acre. These samples are taken 
to a depth of 2 or more feet. They are processed in the laboratory 
and examined after 3 days. 

There are 4,661 nurseries in Florida containing more than 212 mil- 
lion plants that must be carefully inspected and in many cases treated 
under supervision of State plant board inspectors. 

The entire program is expensive and tedious, and must be carefully 
conducted so as to avoid spread of the pest. However, it is now well 
underway and the following accomplishments, up to March 1 of this 
year, are listed: 

First, 106,679 root samples have been taken by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State plant board of Florida. 

Second, 28 counties of the State have shown some infestation with 
the burrowing nematode. 

Third, 885 grove properties have been found to be infested with the 
burrowing nematode, 

Fourth, 5,000 acres of citrus and avocado groves have been found 
that should be destroyed and the land fugimated. It is estimated that 
there are an additional 2,000 acres at present. 

Fifth, 278 nurseries infested with burrowing nematode have been 
located. These have either been cleaned up or are now in process of 
being cleaned. 

Sixth, 534.37 acres of grove have been destroyed and the soil fumi- 
gated. 

Seventh, 1,021 acres are now being prepared for treatment. 

Eighth, 191,739 citrus trees have been treated with hot water. 

Figures were presented last year which showed that the nematode 
without being transported through movement of nursery stock would 
have spread within 5 years’ time from the then 6,000 infested acres 
to 20,000 acres. This meant that at the end of 5 years 20,000 acres of 
citrus would be practically out of production unless some means were 
taken to arrest the movement of the nematode. At a base price of 
$2,000 per acre, this would mean a capital loss of $39,415,000; a loss 
of gross income of almost $7 million to the grower: a loss of $228,000 
in State and county taxes; a loss of $9 million in picking, packing, and 
hauling interests, or an estimated total loss of $16 million to the econ- 
omy of our State. 
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It is now more evident than ever that, under grove conditions, the 
only practical control is to remove the trees and roots, treat the soil 
with fumigants, and keep the soil fallow for about 2 years. For citrus, 
avocado, and ornamental nurseries, other methods are being worked 
out which will make plants free of the nematode and safe for shipment. 
The plant board’s spreading decline advisory committee, made up of 
33 men from all areas of the State, have decided that it is essential 
to control this pest and thereby safeguard the economy of the State. 

We have, as I say, 600,000 acres of citrus fruits, 40 million trees 
which is considerable increase. We are planting more than we have 
ever planted before. Citrus is the base of our agricultural economy in 
the State. Our fruit crop this year is worth f. o. b. the groves about 
$370 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. Having bought some of it, I thought it had been 
worth more than that. 

Mr. Ayers. That is in Florida. 

We told you last year we estimated we had about 6,000 acres infested 
with spreading decline. We have raised that estimate to 7,000 this 
year. That is due to 2 things; we are finding a little more than we had 
expected to find, and, 2, its natural spread. If something isn’t done, 
we figure that it doubles in acreage about every 2 years. In other 
words, we have 6,000 acres now; we will have 12,000 acres in 2 years. 

Mr. Wuirvren. Mr. Ayers, we have had a lot of programs in this 
committee, trying to eradicate and get rid of various kinds of prob- 
lems of this type that affected fruit growers in other places. The 
question of whether the investment is worthwhile depends largely on 
whether the eradication program is effective, whether the plan will 
get rid of it. It depends largely on whether the people will do it, 
the owners. What is the program that you have in Florida? Is it 
2 case of burning down the trees or destroying them and thereby 
killing the nematode? What are the mechanics of getting at this 
thing and what contribution does the grove owner make? 

Mr. Ayers. The State is doing the pushing. You see them pushing 
and burning trees. In addition to pushing and burning they have to 
push out the roots and burn them and leave the stuff and fumigate 
the soil at a depth of around 12 to 14 inches. That does get rid of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have been able to prove that? 

Mr. Ayers. We worked on a 5-year basis and during the last few 
months we have gone back and tested and tested; it is an effective 
program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under the circumstances, it would strike me that 
you would have to have a barrier area. You would have to destroy 
what appeared to be good trees on the borderline because, if you just 
get rid of the dead trees as they die, you are leaving the nematode 
that is already working on what apears to be good trees. Do you 
have any barrier line or “fire break,” so to speak ? 

Mr. Ayers. This program is shown here. In a spot you have 
adapted as visible to the eye, you can go in there and find a spot 
looking like that and with examination for nematodes we usually 
find 2 trees over here that look comparatively healthy but an examina- 
tion of their roots show that they have nematodes, an average of 
about 2 trees; we go 2 trees beyond that and take those out. So it 
looks like we are taking out 4 healthy trees but in reality we are 
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taking out only the 2. They are taken as a safe barrier. We think 
that very important in our program. 

Mr. Wiurren. Do the Department of Agriculture people agree 
with you? Are they convinced that this method of eradication will 
work ¢ | 

Mr. Ayers. Yes. They were skeptical until they looked over the 
work and they believe it is an effective program. We talked to Dr. 
Clarkson this morning. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think it would be clearly in order for us to get 
the Department of Agriculture to supply us with a statement as to 
whether this program will work, what the total cost will be to do the 
job, how long it will take, and whether the Department of Agriculture 
cooperating with you can get the job done. The reason for asking 
that is that it is the executive department, and if the Congress pro 
vided the money the Secretary would not have to spend it unless he 
wished to. You need to have their approval before you get the action 
anyway. So I would agree now to ask them for a full report. 

Mr. Ayers. I think there is no doubt that they will say the plan is 
effective. It has been difficult to get enough money allotted. We have 
in addition to our groves a big nursery problem. Unless we clean it 
out of our nurseries we are lost. We have nurseries pretty well tied 
up and we don’t think any infested material is moving to amount to 
anything. But we do have in addition to a billion dollar citrus in 
dustry the ornamental industry which is worth about $50 million eross 
each year to the State. Sales are more than $50 million to the State 
each year. That needs protection as bad as this does. 

Mr. Wuirren. The same disease will affect other types of products / 

Mr. Ayers. It does affect a great many others. It is not as serious 
as it isagainst the citrus fruit. It also affects avocados. We just think 
down there you are speaking before the public that 90 to 95 percent are 
forests. We always find fellows, one who came with something that 
would cure this or that. With a little extra fertilizer or water you 
have temporary improvement. This is the only method we find that 
will dothe work. It isan expensive method. 

Mr. Wiirrren. You are sincere and as far as I know you are com- 
pletely right about it. But we must go to the Department on this, 
because in times past we have spent millions of dollars trying to con- 
trol Japanese beetles and various other things, only to find out the 
system we used would not work. Sothe thing for us to do is to find out 
from the folks who would have to approve it before they allocated the 
money to you whether they are convinced and what further study it 
might require, if any. 

Mr. Ayers. We are proud of our records of eradication. We had 
citrus canker first. We worked that out. We did most of it in about a 
year and a half but we followed up for 10 years and following that we 
had the Mediterranean fruitfly—probably the only large area of citrus 
in the world that not only has citrus fruit without worms—in some 
areas that is bad where we have to put a bag around them for home 
use—but it was eradicated by the Goverunant and our Department 
working together and we had the citrus blackfly which got on the keys 
in Key West. I think those eradication problems are largely respon- 
sible for the fine industry that we have there today, finest in the world. 

Mr. Wuirtten. We have found that in many places, if you can treat 
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something before it gets too bad and goes too far, it is much cheaper 
than to let it go. But you have to decide in advance what the possible 
results will be. 

Mr. Ayers. We realize that. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Chairman, one thing that always impresses me 
is the complete cooperation that we have between the State of F lorida, 
its State plant board, private industry, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, my colleague, Mr. Horan and I, 
had the privilege of making a 3-day inspection of this particular mat- 
ter on behalf of this committee. I did know before making the trip of 
the fine work that the State of Florida is doing and the fact that it is 
doing its share to correct this condition. We know that in some in- 

tances local participation is very weak. As I understand, Mr. Ayers, 
the State of Florida has made available recently $1,750,000. 

Mr. Ayers. In the regular appropriation it amounts to $2 million. 

Mr. Narcuer. On the basis of about 3 to 1, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, more than double. Three to one now. 

Mr. Narcuer. You further pointed out to the committee, Mr. Ayers, 
that the citrus industry brings in to the people of the State of Florida 
some $350 million. 

Ilow does that compare with your other industry in the State? 

Mr. Ayers. Second to livestock. I do not have the exact figures 
but it is second to livestock. 

Mr. Narcuer. That is a recent innovation, isn’t it? In other words, 
livestock 6 or 7 years ago was not nearly as important in Florida as it 
is now ¢ 

Mr. Ayers. When we went into the legislature the boys in north 
Florida who have not any citrus voted 100 percent with us. In other 
words, they realized what it meant to us as well as the rest of the 
State. 

Mr. Narcuer. The citrus industry is one of the main industries of 
your State. Am I correct in the statement that I have just made that 
you have full cooperation here between private industry, the State 
of Florida and your plant board ¢ 

Mr. Ayers. And the Department of Agriculture. We work like a 
team. We work with the Federal Government just like a team. 

Mr. Narcner. I want to thank all you gentlemen for appearing at 
this time and I want to say to you that I think your problem is an 
important problem. 

Mr. Wurtrren. We appreciate your testimony, Mr. Ayers. 

Mr. Horan. I think we have a very serious situation here, one that 
has to be either abandoned or met. I believe that we have a pattern 
here that Congress cannot ignore. Certainly if we are to help any 
State in the Union it has to be done through cooperative arrange- 
ments. I don’t think this is going to cost the Federal Government too 
much, either, I will say in agreement with my colleague, Mr. Natcher. 
1 would like to see a real program gone into here. 

Now you have been to the budget on the matter of Federal partici- 
pation in this program ? 

Mr. Ayrrs. Yes,sir. At the present time they are allotted $150,000 
out of the emergency fund for next year. At the present time that 
is all that is in sight. 
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Mr. Horan. What did you ask the budget for? 

Mr. Ayers. We asked them for next year $900,000 and we want to 
do most of the work in the next year. We started and are underw ay 
now. We have treated 550 acres. We have 1,000 acres ready to treat 
or in the process of being treated. But we want to go ahead and push 
six or seven thousand acres within the next year and greatly extend our 
work in the nurseries and our survey work all over the State. 

Mr. Horan. I believe it was within the incor porated limits of Lake 
Wales that we saw a very bad orchard. An orchard of that sort, all 
you could do would be to destroy the trees. Would you have to 
fumigate ? : 

Mr. Ayers. Fumigate, and for the time being we are stressing com- 
mercial areas but we will establish some barriers around those while 
we are eradicating the commercial areas. 

Mr. Horan. I can see, Mr. Chairman—incidentally, this should be a 
good year for citrus because of world weather—I can see a mii 
able loss to the Federal Government unless action is taken here and 
I can’t see how the Federal Government can avoid full participation 
in this program. I have the feeling that if it was in my area I would 
feel that way about it. I would be particularly pr oud, I think, to 
have the attitude that obtains here in Florida. I know that im- 
pressed me and I am very happy to say it. I, for one, Mr. Chairman, 
am very anxious for this subcommittee to give this ver vy, Very serious 
thought. 

Mr. Vursew. I think I will j join with the others. They are good, 
sound fellows ae I know they would not ask for too much. 

Mr. Horan. Considering the menace and the value of this property 
to the Nation, $900,000 under the circumstances is not too much money. 
It does not scare me. I want to say that, at least. 

Mr. Vursetx. I will say for the benefit of the record that I will 
study the testimony carefully before we go to marking up the bill. 

Mr. Hertone. Mr. Chairman, of course, each member of the Florida 
delegation, House and Senate, wants to file a statement with the com- 
mittee and I w ill ask permission to have it included. 

Mr. Wuirren. That will be satisfactory. It might be well to file 
a joint statement. 

Mr. Hertone. May I take a minute to emphasize one particular 
phase of this program? ‘There is an urgent need now for this ap- 
propriation. Our matching funds in Florida expire at the end of 
our second year, biennium, “for which they have been appropriated. 
We have got to get this money to match our Florida funds before 
our Florida funds revert to the State. So it is important from that 
angle. 

Then from the st indpoint of the losses to the State it is very im- 
portant. This decline may break out in a grove in a singletree. Next 
year it has spread to the four trees around it. Next year it has spread 
to 16 trees around that. It increases geometrically each year. So, 
while we have 6,000 acres this year that are dam: iged, next year it will 
be 12,000, and the next year it will be 24,000. You can see what will 
happen to the citrus industry. 

The revenue to the Federal Government is important by reason of 
the fact that there is $350 million involved here on which Federal in- 
come tax is being paid this year. If that is cut down, gentlemen, 
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geometrically like these tree losses are occurring, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to lose a lot of money. In my opinion it is pretty poor 
economy to pinch pennies when we are dealing with that kind of money. 
I am sure you all understand the situation and I do not have to explain 
the thing. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are pleased to have your statement and we are 
deeply sympathetic with your problem. We will find out just what 
the attitude of the Department is in so far as the workability of this 
is concerned. Also, the Department is limited in its presentation to 
this committee. They cannot recommend anything over the budget 
unless we ask them for their personal opinion. In this instance we 
will ask the opinion which will give them the chance to tell us what 
they really think about it. We will be glad to do it. 

Thank you. 

(The joint statement of the Florida delegation follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FLORIDA DELEGATION TO COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
HovseE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The entire Florida delegation enthusiastically endorses this request made by 
Ed L. Ayers, plant commissioner, the State plant board, and the Florida Spreading 
Decline Committee for additional funds to carry on the most important battle 
now being waged against spreading decline. 

We must emphasize the fact that this is a Federal-State participation project, 
and the State of Florida is already more than carrying its end of the load. 

All of us join in and associate ourselves with the splendid statement heretofore 
filed, and urge the committee to give this matter prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. 

Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate. 
GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
United States Senate. 
WILLIAM C, CRAMER, 
Member of Congress, First District. 
CHARLES EF. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress, Second District. 
Bos SIKEs, 
Member of Congress, Third District. 
DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Member of Congress, Fourth District. 
A. S. (Syp) HERLONG, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Fifth District. 
PAUL G. ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, Sirth District. 
JAMES A. HALEY, 

Member of Congress, Seventh District. 
D. R. (Bitty) MATTHEWS, 
Member of Congress, Highth District. 

Marcu 14, 1956. 


MARKETING SERVICE 


Mr. Wurrren. I wish at this time to insert in the record a state- 
ment received from our colleague, Congressman McIntire, of Maine. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


Mr. McIntire. I wish to bring to the committee’s attention a message which 
I have just received from Mr. Frank W. Hursey, executive vice president of 
the Potato Industry Council of Maine, Inc., which supports funds for several 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. The request reé ids as follows: 

“We urge support for the administration proposals to increase appropriations 
for research. We would like to place particular emphasis on research in 
marketing, including handling at terminal and shipping point, as well as process- 
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ing. Also we hope there will be increased funds for strengthening the work in 
crop estimates and market news, and also the regulatory branches in shipping 
point and terminal inspections to protect producers from misrepresentation of 
grades and point of origin.” 


Scnoo.-Luncu Program 


Mr. Wuirren. The Committee has been requested by Congressman 
Lee Metcalf, of Montana, to include in the printed record several 
letters from several residents in support of funds for the school-lunch 
program. Without objection, the letters will be placed in the record 
ut this point. 

(The letters are as follows:) 


GREAT FALLS PusBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Great Fails, Mont., March 14, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Metcatr: We understand some of the numerous tasks you are as- 
signed, and are extremely gratified at the results you have been able to achieve. 
Your record in Congress is an enviable one, and we are very proud you represent 
Montana. We hate to ask more of you, but we have a problem with which we 
are certain you can help us. 

We have noticed that the present administration has asked Congress for only 
$83 million appropriation for school lunch program for the coming year, this 
heing the same appropriation for the lunch program as for this current year. 
A known fact here in Great Falls is that at the present we are receiving only 
70 percent Federal reimbursement on an already drastically reduced rate of 
reimbursement for half of the current school year. 

The lunch program appropriation, we feel, should be increased from $83 mil- 
lion to at least $120 million to keep up with the normal increased participation. 
This increase would allow us to receive 100 percent reimbursement for the whole 
year. As the school lunch program is not a profitmaking business, this guaran- 
teed 100 percent reimbursement is a necessity if the program is to survive. 

In the past several years the number of children participating in the national 
school lunch program has increased greatly, as has the cost of serving a school 
lunch during the same period; however, the annual Federal appropriation for 
school lunches has remained the same. The result is that the rate of Federal 
reimbusement per meal has steadily declined. 

Our lunch program here in Great Falls has increased from 149,730 meals 
served in 1950 to 474,896 in 1955, an increase of 40,000 meals per year. We are 
certain you will find this is a typical increase. 

Another point for your consideration is the tremendous job the school-lunch 
program has played in helping alleviate the farm surplus commodities. These 
commodities have been of enormous help to both parties concerned. You who 
have been responsible for helping the schools obtain these products are to be 
commended on your fine job. Through the use of these commodities we are able 
to offer needy and deserving children a substantial, well-balanced meal at a low 
price. It is extremely gratifying to see the end results your efforts have achieved. 

We are seeking your aid to try to get Congress to increase the school-lunch 
appropriation for the coming school year so this very worthwhile program can 
continue to be a part of our public schools. 

Last year another program entered the scene—known as the special school 
milk program. We have found it extremely special. The Federal Department 
of Agriculture last summer established regulations which exclude from reim- 
bursement under the milk program only the first half pint of milk served with 
the type A meal. In other words—milk served with a lunch does not warrant 
Federal Department of Agriculture reimbursement: and yet, if we feed our 
children nothing, or a very inferior meal which does not qualify for an A type 
meal, we can get 3 cents reimbursement for each half pint of milk sold. Can 
you not see the injustice—the penalty a well-established and organized system 
is paying? 

Approaching this problem from still another angle, we would like your opinion 
on the following suggestion: that the appropriation for the special milk pro- 
gram be added to the school-lunch program appropriation. This would enable 
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sponsors (like us and thousands more school boards throughout the United 
States) to serve many, many more additional complete lunches—each including 
a half pint of fluid milk. Moreover, each additional dollar of school-lunch 
appropriation would produce as great an increase in fluid-milk consumption 
as a dollar expended under the special school-milk program—and would also 
result in the expenditure of at least $4 more for other agricultural products 
through normal market channels. In other words, from the viewpoint of agri- 
culture as a whole, a dollar apportioned to the States under the provision of the 
National School Lunch Act is worth five times as much as a dollar expended 
under the special milk program. 

Would this not help more people—and help solve two of our big problems? 

We will grant you that milk is an extremely good food for any person, and, 
undoubtedly, that is the reason Congress has appropriated so much money for 
this program. Here in Montana we are going to have at least $65,000 of our 
special milk program appropriation unused. Why? Because most of the milk 
being served children in this State is served through the school-lunch program. 

One who has worked with children usually is capable of understanding chil- 
dren and becomes acquainted with their likes, dislikes, capacities, etc. Surely 
any medical man, any nutritionalist, any home economist—any person genuinely 
interested in the welfare of children—will tell you that a well-balanced meal— 
one which includes a half pint of milk as a beverage—is a much better and more 
deserving reason for reimbursement than just a plain half pint of milk alone. 

If you are in Montana during the congressional recess in April, perhaps we 
could discuss the problem more fully. 

Very truly yours, 
Rospert B. NOBLE, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, School District No. 1, Cascade County, Mont. 


ANACONDA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Anaconda, Mont., February 18, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Metcatr: Because of the rapid expansion of school lunch program in 
our State, the appropriation for the current year for reimbursement to the dis- 
tricts, is insufficient to meet the rates provided under the law. On the other 
hand, the appropriation for reimbursement under the special milk program is 
more than adequate and, I understand, $65,000 will be returned to the Treasury 
at the end of the year. 

As you no doubt realize, the school lunch program is being managed honestly 
and efficiently. There is one phase of Government social service which is beyond 
any possible criticism. In our community the services cover such a large pro- 
portion of schoolchildren, that parents are very generally aware of the value of 
the Federal support and are anxious that the program continue to operate. 

Accordingly, I urge that you exert every possible effort toward the increase of 
the appropriation for the next school vear. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. NorDGAArD, Superintendent. 


STATE OF MONTANA, MONTANA MILK CONTROL BOARD, 


Helena, Mont., March 6, 1956. 
Ilion. Lee H. METCALF, 


Hlouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Metcitr: The Montana Milk Control Board is vitally 
interested in the school lunch program, which we understand is going to he 
short of funds for the coming school year, which would also affect the special 
milk program, especially in some of the Western States. The main reason that 
the school lunch funds are short is due to the fact that for the past 7 or 8 years 
the amount appropriated has remained almost constant, while at the same time 
student participation in the lunch program has increased approximately 10 per- 
cent each year. This 10 pecent increase, as far as Montana is concerned, means 
that the schools must reimburse for an additional 500,000 meals each year. In 
order to spread funds as far as possible, it has been necessary to keep decreasing 
reimbursement rates until now the average reimbursement rate throughout the 
States is a trifle over 0.04. Next year, unless schools get an increase in Federal 
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appropriations, they will be fortunate to be able to average out 0.0314 reimburse- 
ment for each meal which also includes a half pint of milk. 

Unless an increase in appropriations is granted, the reimbursement the schools 
will be able to pay for serving the complete meal with milk will be on a par with 
what reimbursement the school could get for serving the milk only. Thus the 
entire lunch program in Montana is in danger. 

It is important to the dairy industry that the program be not only maintained 
but encouraged to increase as the lunch program is the major user of milk. 
Milk consumed in the school lunch program alone this year will bring the milk 
industry at least $284,000. This does not take into consideration that the pro- 
gram is also providing outlet for other surplus dairy products such as cheese, 
cottage cheese, and butter. 

We are told that the present Federal appropriations are about $83 million 
although it is recommended that the appropriation be increased to at least 
$120 million. The administration has already requested this same amount of 
“School lunch” appropriation as last year. 

The lunch program is widely scattered throughout the State and is serving 
over 36,000 Montana schoolchildren each day. 

A refund of about $65,000 will be made by the State of Montana of the special 
milk funds, which should have been used to help reduce the surplus of milk. 

I think the dairy industry in Montana should have taken more interest in the 
milk program and helped the schools to take advantage of the program. I am 
glad to say that the industry is now recognizing the importance of selling more 
milk through the school-lunch program and especially the special milk fund 
which was made possible by Congress. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. KLEMME, 
Executive Secretary. 


BROWNING Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
Browning, Mont., February 138, 1956. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear LEE: I am certain that the requests that come to you each day are 
many and varied. Each one undoubtedly expresses a vital urgency. I feel that 
this one manifests a serious threat to a most necessary part of our public-school 
activity—the school-lunch program. 

As you know, of course, the National School Lunch Act, which was passed in 
1946, permits a maximum reimbursement of 9 cents for all type A meals with 
milk. But this mythical figure has now dwindled to 3 cents and even 2 cents for 
type A meals with milk. The reason for this is that while child participation 
increases in excess of 10 percent each year, the Federal lunch appropriations 
remains almost constant. 

I am concerned foremost from the standpoint of the nutritional need of our 
Blackfeet Indian children for most of whom the school lunch is their one ade- 
quate meal. We make every effort to provide a wholesome and nutritious noon 
meal for our students. In spite of rising food and labor costs we have maintained 
our high standards and even felt justified in spending money budgeted for in- 
structional costs to achieve our high purpose. Unless the appropriation for 
school lunch is increased to at least $120 million our lunch program will suffer 
from irreparable malnutrition. 

One very real villian is the special school milk program, a high-sounding crea- 
tion designed to help subsidize the dairy industry. Schools serving milk under 
this program get reimbursed at least 4 cents per one-half pint, while we who 
serve a complete noon meal get the watery pittance of 2 cents. The increased 
milk consumption in schools is due to the school-lunch program, not the special 
school milk program. It is dismayingly ironical that while the reimbursement 
for school lunch is being cut, the State of Montana has too much money for the 
special school-milk program and must return $65,000 to the Federal Government. 
And to compound irony upon irony, Congress is being asked to appropriate an 
additional $25 million for the special school milk program. Talk with any happy 
herd of Holsteins and they’ll tell you that the school-lunch program is the pro- 
gram that deserves the fairest reimbursement. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry H. CLoxke, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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KALISPELL, MonT., February 15, 1956. 
Representative LEE METCALF, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MetTcaLF: As I understand pending legislation, you are 
going to be faced with decisions relative to the amount of appropriations to be 
made for the National School Lunch Act and also the special milk program. 

Here at Flathead County High School we prepare approximately 1,200 meals 
per day, all under the Government hot-lunch program. Also, for 2 years, we 
have participated in the special school-milk program. I believe that we have 
one of the largest lunch programs in the State of Montana. I am also certain 
that the program meets with much favor among our students and parents. 

Inasmuch as school enrollments throughout the country have been skyrocket- 
ing, so has the meal participation under the National School Lunch Act. 
Whereas the original objective of the act in 1946 was to reimburse to the amount 
of 9 percent for all type A meals, this vear we will receive, as our reimburse- 
ment, between 5 and 4 cents only. Briefly, the allotment for the National Schoo) 
Lunch Act should be raised. 

On the other hand, the special milk program allotment need not be raised. 
Our experience has been that most of our increased milk consumption has been 
through the channels of the school-lunch program. The redtape involved in 
connection with the special schoo] milk program has made it prohibitive to 
many schools and, as in our case, we often wonder as to the real value of this 
program. 

All in all, we would much rather see the appropriations combined under the 
School Lunch Act, therefore affording less redtape and much more practical 
value for the moneys received. 

Yours respectfully, 
KENNETH A. RAWSON, 
Principal, Flathead County High School. 


ScHooLt Luncu Program 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee is in receipt of a communication from 


our majority leader, Congressman John W. McCormack, in support of 
the school lunch program. We insert his communication at this time. 
(The communication referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1956. 
Hon. JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JAMIE: In relation to the Federal school lunch apporpriation for this 
year, and I understand that the budget estimate is $83,236,000, I respectfully 
submit that this amount should be substantially increased. While I understand 
that this is the same amount as was appropriated during the past five fiscal 
years, I know, like myself, that you realize that this does not represent a true 
and correct Federal reimbursement for each meal served; and that this is due 
to the increase in the number of schools, the increase in enrollment, and the 
increase in the cost of purchasing food and serving meals. 

It is my recollection that during the first year of operation of Public Law 396, 
which was in 1947, in only 7 States was the reimbursement rate for a complete 
meal less than the authorized maximum of 9 cents; and that the average for 
the country was 8.7 cents. Last year, no State received sufficient funds to pay 
the maximum rate of reimbursement, and the average for the country had 
dropped to 4.4 cents. For example, Massachusetts averaged 4.5 cents. It is 
niy understanding that this year the average rate of reimbursement is about 
i cents, and the next fiscal year, if there is no increase in the appropriation, due 
to the factors hereinbefore stated, the average will fall to 3.7 cents. 

I know, like myself, that you realize that averages do not tell the whole story. 
It is only when the effects of this decline on the individual States are examined 
that the true picture emerges. 
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Despite these low rates of reimbursement, 15 States exhausted their funds 
before the end of the 1955 school year, and 4 of these exhausted their funds 
as early as March 15. In other States, the rate of reimbursement had to be re- 
duced during the course of the school year in order to make their funds last 
until the close of school. An extreme example of this is the case of some schools 
in one State receiving only one-quarter of a cent reimbursement for each type A 
lunch served. It certainly appears that in some parts of the country the Federal 
school lunch appropriation has already been spread so thin that it is in danger 
of evaporating. 

To restore the rate of Federal assistance per lunch to the level of 1947 would 
require an appropriation of $180 million. An appropriation of this size is well 
justified, even though it is more than double the present appropriation. Cer- 
tainly, it demonstrates how very inadequate is the current $83,236,000 budget 
request. For many practical reasons I am aware that it would not be possible 
to Gbtain such an appropriation. However, I strongly stress to you and the 
members of your subcommittee that the rate of Federal assistance per lunch 
be restored to at least the level of 1952. If this is done, it would require an 
appropriation of approximately $120 million. 

I have a recollection that in past years, and as I remember in 1954 in the 
report on the agriculture appropriations bill, the committee stated, in substance, 
that there were at that time compelling reasons for an increase from $120 million 
to $130 million in the total appropriation for the school lunch program. Sinee 
then, the need for an appropriation of at least that amount has grown even more 
acute due to the factors hereinbefore stated. 

I know that I do not have to stress the argument to you and the other members 
of your subcommittee as to how worthy a case this program is, particularly on 
behalf of the children who are sreved by this program. 

I respectfully urge and sincerely hope that your subcommittee will carry in 
the appropriations bill an amount of at least $120 million for the school lunch 
program for the coming fiscal year. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCorMACK. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN PERKINS OF KENTUCKY REGARDING SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirten. The following communication has been received 
from our colleague, Congressman Perkins of Kentucky, which we will 
place in the record at this point. 

(The communication referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL ID. PERKINS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE SEVENTH 
District OF KENTUCKY 


The school lunch program has been an outstanding success, but for some rea- 
son, or a number of reasons, the amount of money made available for this 
program has decreased during the past two years. An amount of 388,600,000 
Was appropriated for the fiscal year 1954 and this was reduced to 383 million 
in 1955. The Budget Bureau recommended only $68 million for that year, but 
this committee increased that amount to $83 million last year. 

In the meantime, the number of school children has steadily increased and a 
number of schools operating school lunch programs has increased even more 
rapidly. In the face of this increased demand, it is logical to expect an increase 
in cost of operations. If we had kept up with the increased school attendance 
and the increase in the number of school lunch programs operating, it wouid 
have been necessary to increase the amount of funds for this project each year. 
We now have an opportunity to correct our failure to catch up with the growing 
demand for school lunch facilities. An amount of $120 million for the fiscal 
year 1957 is necessary to bring this program into line with its current needs. 

The Honorable Robert R. Martin, superintendent of public instruction of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, outlines the real problem in the following statement : 

“The loss in Federal funds and the increased number of children receiving 
school lunches has resulted in a decrease of reimbursement to participating 
schools for the type A lunch with milk from 9 cents in 1949-50 to approximately 
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4.4 cents for the current year. The decrease in rate of reimbursement has made 
it very difficult for local schools to operate their school lunch programs and 
provide nutritious school lunches for those children attending schools.” 

In other words, while the State and local communities quite properly have 
increased their contribution to this program, the Federal share has decreased 
disproportionately. This has worked a severe hardship in the less prosperous 
areas where the demand is greatest and the ability of the local governments to 
pay is the lowest. 

For the week ending March 10, 1956, 8.4 percent of the industrial workers of 
Kentucky were receiving unemployment insurance. This widespread unemploy- 
ment is especially severe in the southeastern part of the State. Economic con- 
ditions are such that tax collections are unusually low and the local communities 
in this area simply don’t have the funds to take over the increased share of the 
cost of the school lunch program which is forced upon them by our failure to 
increase the Federal funds at the same rate by which the school enrollment 
is increased. 

I urge this committee to approve an amount of $120 million for the school 
lunch program during the fiscal year 1957. 
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